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THE 

L     I     F     E 

OF    THE 

AUTHOR: 

By  the  Editor 

, « « » -. 

THOMAS  ijURNET,  Efq; 


;T  hereto  be •wiJfeicd,  that  the  Author 
himfelf  had  lived  to  have  compleated 
his  whole  Defign,    and  as  he  made 
Thuanus  his  Patterti  in  Hiftory,  like 
him  to  have  clofed  his  Work  with  an 
Account  of  his  own  Life :  That  he  intended  fo  to 
have  done,  is  evident  both  from  his  laft  Will,  and 
from  a  rough  Draught  or  imperfeA  Sketch  of  this 
nature,  left  behind  him.     He  a6ted  fo  confiderable 
a  Part  in  the  World,  in  fo  many  difFerertt  Stations  i 
he  met  with  fo  larg:  a  fhare  of  Favour  from  fome, 
and  fo  much  Cenfure  from  others ;  and  in  a  Life^ 
where  the  Scenes  were  fo  Various,  there  muft  be 
fo  many  Occurrences,  which  will  be  both  ufeful 
and  entertaining ;  that  I  feared  the  Publick  would 
fcarce  forgive  me,  as  an  Editor,  if  I  Ihould  not 
endeavour  to  fupply  this  only  Part  of  the  Author'3 
fUn.  which  he  himfclf  did  not  live  to  execute, 

A»  Th(/ 


^  The  LIFE  qf  the  AUTHOR. 

Tho*  the  producing  Authorities  for  the  fevera| 
fa£b,  afierted  in  the  following  Sheets,  might  per^ 
haps  have  exempted  a  writer  from  future  cavils : 
yet  the  inferring  vouchers  for  every  particular  *, 
would  have  rendred  a  work  of  this  nature  both 
dry  and  tedious  •,  1  have  only  done  it,  where  the 
matter  related  feemeil  very  eflential,  and  the  ori- 
ginal papers  themfelves  might  prove  an  agreeable 
entertainment.  I  H^ve  carefully  avoided  repeating 
all  thoic  parts  of  the  Author's  Life,  which  are 
already  related  in  the  Hiftory  of  his  own  Time ; 
They  are  only  tranfiently  mentioned  here,  fo  as  tq 
continue  the  thread  of  my  narration,  and  the 
Readeir  is  referred,  fpr  farther  information,  tq  the 
Hiftory  itfelf. 


The  au-        Our  Author,  Dr.  GitBCRT  Burnet,  was  born 
iJ?^![''   J  atEdinburgh.on.th5.eightieenth*da3fCof  September 
i^inuL'^  ^^?  y^^!^  i.Si^l'-.Hfs  Mtici.'^i  the  youn^r 
'  brother  of  a  family,  ycjgjp/ ioniiderable  tor  Its  an- 
tiquity as  well  as  int^cefl^lrt'tlie  ftiire  of  Aberdeen  5 
and  was  bred  to\  the  ctyii'jlais^^  which  he  ftudied 
For  feven  years  in  TpfUnt'e:  ^^  ^Hrs^xceflive  moidefty 
fo  far'depfefs'd  his  abilities,  that  he  never  piadc  a 
fliinihg  figure  at  the  bar,  tho'  he  was  univerfally 
efteemcd  a  man  of  judgment  and  knowledge  in  his 
profeflion  -,  he  was  eminent  for  probity  and  ge- 
tierofity  in  his  pradlice ;  ihfomuch  that  near  one 
half  of  it  went  in  afts  of  charity  and  friendfliip  : 
From  the  poor  he  never  took  a  fee,  nor  from  a 
Clergyman,  when  he   fued  in  the  right  of  his 
Church.     In  the  year  1637,  when  the  troubles  in 
Scotland  were  breaking  out,  he  was  fo  difgufted 
at  the'conduft  of  the  governing  Bifliops  there,  he 
cenlured  them  with  fo  much  warmth,  and  was,  at 

the  fanfie  time,  fo  remarkable  for  his  ftrift  and 

I  •       •      •    '  .'  , 

•  Thofe  fa£ls  for  which  no  voochcrs  is  alledged,  tre  taken 
from  the  Biflx)p's  manufcripc  notes  of  his  own  life.    And  cao  be 
further  Xufportid  by  other  Teftimonies,  if  occaiion  if^ould're- 
.    quire. 

exemplary 


The  LIFE  of  the  AUTHOR, 

exemplary  h'fe,  thdt  he  was  generally  called  a  Pu* 
rttan  :  But  whtn  he  faw,  that  inftead  of  reform- 
ing abufeis  in  the  Epifcopai  Order,  the  Order  itfelf 
was  lltuck  ar,  he  adhered  to  it  with  great  zeal  and 
conftancy ;  as  he  did  to  the  rights  of  the  Crown, 
without  once  complying  with  that  party,  which 
afterwards  prevailed  in  both  nations.  .  For  tho*  he 
agreed  with  Barclay  and  Grotius  (with  the  latter 
of  Whom  he  had  been  intimately  acquainted)  as  to 
their  notions  of  refiftance,  where  the  laws  are  broke 
through  by  a  limited  fovercign ;  yet  he  did  not 
think  that  was  then  the  cafe  in  Scotland. 

Our  author's  mother  was  very  eminent  for  her 
piety  and  Virtue  •,  (he  was  a  warm  zealot  for  the* 
Frefbyterian  Difcipline ;  her  education  that  way 
had  been  very  ftrift  :  Ihe  was  filler  to  the  famous 
Sir  Archibald  Johnftoun,  called  Lord  Warriftoun, 
whjoi  during  the  civil  wars,  was  at  the  head  of 
the  Prefbyterians  5  and  was  too  often  hurrlid  away, 
by  his  attachment  to  them,  into  excefles  that  were 
not  fuitable  to  his  natural  temper ;  which  was  juft, 

fenerous  and  felf-denying :  Infomuch  that  he  left 
chind  him  but  a  very  fmall  provifion,  for  a  family 
of  thirteen  children,  though  for  many  years  he  had 
been  fentrufted  with  the  whole  government  of  Scot* 
land.  He  was  fo  zealous  in  the  intercfts  of  his 
party,  that  neither  friendfliip  nor  alliance  could  dif» 
pofe  him,  to  ihew  favour  to  thofe,  who  refufed 
the  folemn  league  and  covenant.  Our  author's 
father  therefore,  pcrfifting  in  this  refufal,  at  three 
feveral  times  was  obliged  to  quit  the  kingdom,  and 
at  one  of  them  to  remain  an  exile  for  five  years : 
And,  when  his  return  was  afterwards  cpnnived  at, 
as  his  principles  would  not  permit  him  to  renew 
the  pradicc  of  the  laAV,  much  lefs  to  accept  of  the 
preferments  in  it,  offered  him  by  Oliver  Cromwell, 
he  lived  retired  in  the  country  upon  his  own  eftate, 
till  the  Reftoration  -,  when  he  was  xnad|  one  of  the 
Lords  of  the  feflion. 

A  ?  HU 
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His  Eda-  His  father's  retirement  from  bufinefs  proved  a 
cation,  fconfiderablc  advantage  to  our  author's  education, 
which  was  wholly  under  his  care,  and  fo  managed 
by  him,  that  at  ten  years  old  his  fon  was  maAer 
of  the  Latin  Tongue :  he  was  fent  at  that  age  to 
the  college  of  Aberdeen,  where  he  perfeded  him- 
kl(  in  Gredc,  and  went  through  the  common 
methods  of  the  Ariftotelian  Logickand  I'hilofo- 
pby  with  applaufe ;  he  commenced  Mafter  of 
Arts  before  he  was  fourteen,  and  then  applied 
himfelf  to  the  Law,  much  to  the  regret  of  his 
father,  who  had  always  defigned  him  for  a  Clergy- 
man. He  continued  ftudying  the  Civil  and  Feudal 
,  Law  for  above  a  year,  by  which  he  laid  in  fuch 

true  notions  of  fociety  and  government,  as  are 
feldom  found  amongft  Divines;  he  then  changed 
his  refolution,  and  determined  wholly  to  dedicate 
likimfelf  $Q  the  Church :  Thereupon  he  purfued  a 
Y^ry  hand  courfe  of  ftudy ;  he  went  through  the 
OW  and  New  Teftament,  with  all  the  feveral  com- 
mentaries upon  the  different  parts  of  it,  then  in 
repute  -,  he  examined  into  the  mod  noted  authors 
in  controverfy,  and  read  BelJarmine  and  Chamier, 
in  opjiibfition  to  each  other,  quite  through;  he 
pcrufed.  foine  of  the  mod  received  fyftems  of 
School-Divinity,  but  was  foon  difgufted  at  the 
&ibtlety  of  thofe  writers,  and  readily  obferved, 
bow  little  all  their  difputes,  which  the  jargon  of 
the  fchools  rendred  endlefs,  could  tend  towards 
ttiaking  men  wifer  or  better.  In  his  hours  of 
amufement,  he  ran  through  many  volumes  of 
hiftory  :  And  it  is  fcarce  conceivable,  what  a  pro- 
grefs  he  had  made  in  thcfe  ftudies,  before  he  was 
dghteeo,  by  an  application,  which  feldom  fell  fhort 
of  fourteen  hours  in  a  day. 
He  is  ad-  .  At  that  age,  he  was  put  upon  his  trial,  as  a 
mittcd  as  Probatio^t  or  c^tpedant  preacher  •  who,  after 
a  Proba-  having  pafs*d  examination,  is  at  liberty  to  preach 
^^''      whereloever  he  is  dcfu-ed,  but  has  no  particular 

Church, 
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Church,  to  whkh  he  16  attendant.  This  fe  the 
firft  ftep  in  Scotland,  towards  an  admiflion  into 
orders,  and  was  pra^lifcd  both  under  the  Epifcopal 
and  Prcfbytcrian  Oeconomy,  The  method  obferved 
in  it  has  (omrthing  fo  different  from  what  is  ciifto* 
maVy  in  England,  that  it  may  perhaps  be  worthy  ' 
the  reader's  notice.  Thefe  Probationers  are  firft 
appointed  to  preach  pradically  6n  a  text  afllgned 
them ;  next,  critically  upon  another,  the  fenfc  of 
which  is  controverted  ;  and  then  a  mixed  Sermon^ 
of  criticifm  on  the  text,  and  praftical  inferences 
from  it,  is  cxpeded  from  them.  After  this,  the 
examiners  allot  a  head  of  Divinity  to  each,  oil 
which  they  are  to  make  a  Latin  oration^,  and  t6 
give  out  Thefes  upon  it,  which  they  undertAke  t6 
defend  in  pubiick  :  Then  a  Hebrew  pfalm  and  i 
portion  of  the  Greek  Teftament  is  given  them-,  td 
render  into  Englifh  extempore;  and  lafl  of  all 
comes  the  queftionary  trial,  in  which  every  minifler 
of  the  diflrift  is  at  liberty  to  put  Rich  queftions  to 
the  perfon  under  examination,  as  occur  to  himi 
Out  of  the  Scripture  or  Body  of  Divinity.  Before 
any  one  can  be  admitted  to  this,  he  muft  product 
a  teflimonial  of  his  good  life  from  the  minifter  o^ 
the  parifh  where  he  lives ;  and  if  during  hii 
trial,  which  lafls  for  three  months,  any  fcandal 
can  be  proved  upon  him,  he  is  laid  alide  as  u/ifit 
foi*  the  Church. 

This  probation  our  author  went  through,  at  the  Rcfures  a 
age  of  eighteen  j  about  which  time  his  father  wa$  prefema- 
made  a  Lord  of  the  SefTion,  and  his  Coufin  Ger*  ^j®"  'o  * 
man.  Sir  Alexander  Burnet,  gave  him  the  pret^*^*"2- 
fentation  to  a  very  good  benefice,  where  his  fdmil^^ 
refided,  and   which  lay  in  the  center  of  all  hi^ 
Kindred.      There  is  no  law   in   Scotland,   tha^ 
limits  the  age  a  Minifter  muft  be  of  j  but  our 
author  thought  his  own  fo  unfit  for  a  Cure  of 
Souls,  that  he  abfolutely  refufed  to  accept  of  ir, 
jiocwithftanding  the  repeated  importunities  of  all  hi| 
A  4  relations. 
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relations,  except  his  father,  ^ho  kft  him  wholly 
to  his  own  difcretion. 
Hwfa^         In  the  year  1661,  his  father  died;  and  foon 
dcTth  and  ^^^^  ^^  brother  Robert,  .who  was  then  become 
his  further  very  eminent  at  the  bar,   as  his  other  brother 
purfuitof  Thomas  was  rifterwards  in  Fhyfick:  Upon  the 
kis  ftudics.  occafion  of  his  brother's  death,  our  author  was 
much  foUicited,  by  his  mother's  relations,  to  re- 
turn to  his  former  ftudy  of  the  law,  wherein  he 
was  affured  of  the  greateil  encouragement ;  but 
jie  perfifted  in  his  former  refplution,  of  devoting 
his  life  to  the  fervice  of  the  Church,  in  which  he 
was  confirmed  by  Mr.  Nairn, .  Miniftcr  of  thci 
Abbey  Church  at  Edinburgh.    Mr.  Nairn  was 
then  the  admired  preacher  of  that  country^  re- 
markable for  accuracy  of  ftyie,  as  well  as  ftrength 
of  reafoning  and  fublimenefs  of  thought :  Him 
our  author  purpofed  to  make  his  pattern,  in  this 
branch  of  the  Paftoral  Office ;  and  was  not  a  little 
*  furprized  to  find,   that  he  always  preached  ex« 

tempore.  For  though  all  Sermons  in  Scotland  were 
dehvered  without  book,  yet  were  they  premedi- 
tated Difcourfes,  firft  written  and  then  learn'd  by 
heart ;  which  was  a  lofs  of  time  Mr.  Nairn  could 
pot  fubmit  to,  and  he  foon  put  our  author  upon 
attempting  the  fame  method  of  preaching,  which 
he  continued  to  pradife  all  the  reft,  of  his  life  *. 

•    He 

*  I  Ihall  only  mention  two  remarkable  xnflances  in  relation 
to  his  preaching  wichout  book.  In  1691,  when  the  See5,  vacant 
by  the  deprivation  of  the  Nonjuring  BiQiops,  were  Ailed  up, 
Biihop  WtUiams  was  appointed  to  preach  one  of  the  confecra-> 
lion  (ermons  at  Bow-Church.  But  being  detained  by  fome  ac* 
cident,  the  ^erk  had  twice  fet  the  pfalm,  and  ftill  the  preacher 
did  not  appear.  Whereupon  the  Archbilhop  of  Canterbury 
defifvd  Dr.  Burnet,  then  Bifhop  of  Sarum,  to  iupply  his  place, 
which  he  did  ;  and,  as  the  Archbiihop  declared,  gave  them  the 
beft  fermon  he  ever  heard  him  preach.  In  170^,  he  was  ap* 
pointed  to  preach  the  Thankfgiving  Sermon  before  the  Queen 
at  St.  Paul's ;  and  it  wa<  the  only  difcourfe  he  had  ever  wrote 
iKrforthand,  ib  this  was  the  only  timp  that  he  was  tvcr  at  a 

paufe 
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He  attained  to  an  earinel3  in  it,  chiefly;  by  idlott- 
ing  many  hours  of  the  day  to  meditation  upon  all 
forts  of  fubjeftsy  and  by  accuftoming  himfelf,  at 
thoie  times,  to  fpeak  his  thoughts  aloud,  ftudy- 
ing  always  to  render  his  expreiTion  corred.  Mr- 
Nairn  led  him  likewife  into  a  new  courl^  of  read- 
ing, by  recommending  to.  his  perufal  Smith's  Seledt 
Drfcourfcs,  Dr.  Moore's  Works,^  and  the  Writ- 
ings of  Plato  and  his  followers;  but  no  book 
pleafed  him  more  than  Hooker's  EcclcIiafticaJ 
I'olity,  from  the  .princi|ries  of  wliidi  he  never  de- 
.  .pafted. 

In  the  year  1662,  the  Scotch  Bilhops,  jvho  had 

been  confecrated  at  Weilminfter,  made  a  pompous 

entry  into  Edinburgh,  and,  by  the  pride  of  their 

firft  appearance,  gave  no  good  omen  of  their  fu* 

cure  condud.    Bifliop  ^-.eightoun,  though  one  of 

their  number,  would  have  no  fhare  in  the  ftate 

they  took  upon  them,  on  this  occafion  :  He  foon 

became   acquainted  with    our  author's  growing 

fame,  and  as  he  conceived  a  great  affection  for 

him,  he  took  a  peculiar  pleafure  in  overlooking 

his  ftudics.    By  his  advice,  he  became  convcrfant 

with  all  the  Primitive  Writers,  going  through  .the 

apologies  and  other  treatifes  of  the  Fathers  of  the 

three  firil  centuries,  and.  Binnius's  CoUcidon  of 

Councils,  down  to  the  fccond  Council  of  Nice. 

At  the  fame  time,  our  author  contraAed  an 
intimacy  ^ith  another  eminent  Divine,  Mr. 
Charteris,  a  man  of  great  prudence,  joined  to  an 
unaffected  fimplicity  of  Behaviour:  He  was  not  only 
very  knowing  in  his  own  profcffion,  but  was  likcwifc 
a  great  Mafter  of  Hiftory,  both  anticnt  and  modern,^ 
ot  'Geography  and  Books  of  Travels,  and  not  % 
little  Ikilled  in  Mathematical  Learning.  Thcfe 
three  perfons,  by  their  converfation  and  advice, 

paufe  in  preaching,  which  on  that  occafion  laftcd  for  above  t 
ninate.  Thcle  two  incidents  were  fo  publickly  known  and. 
ipoke  of,  that  i  chink  it  needlefs  to  allcdge  anjf  particular  au« 
thoficjr  for  them,  unk6  they  IbouU  be  quctlioned. 

contri*^ 
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contributed  towards  finifhing  an  education,  which 
had  been  fo  happily  .begun.     And  indeed,  what 
mi^t  might  not  be   expefted  from  luch  early 
helps,  where  nature  had  lain  in  materials,  fo  fit  to 
be  wrought  upon  ?  For  there  was  a  robuft  con- 
ftitution,  capable  of  the  hardeft  labour  and  ftudy, 
an  apprehenfion  that  took  things  quickly,  and  a 
memory  that  retained  them  long,  an  imagination 
rather  too  lively,  and  a  natural   fluency  of  ex- 
prcflion. 
His  jour-      ^^  ^he  year  1663,  our  iuthor  took  a  ihort  tour 
ncy  to      into  England :    He  firft  vifited  the   two  Uni- 
England.  Terfities ;  at  Cambridge,  he  had  an  opportunity  to 
know  and  admire  the  extenfive  learning  of  Dr. 
Cudworth,  the  judgment  and  moderation  of  Dr.' 
Pearfon,   the  fine  luxuriant  imagination  of  Dr. 
Burnet  (Author  of  the  Theory)   and  the  Free- 
thinking    of  Dr.    Henry   More,   one  of  whofe 
fayings,  with  relation  to  rites  and  ceremonies,  then 
made  great  imprcflion  on  him  •,  "  None  of  thefe," 
feid  he,  "  are  bad  enough  to  make  men  bad,  ahd 
**  I  am  furfe  lione  of  them  are  good  enough  to 
"  make  men  good."    At  Oxford  our  author  was 
much  carefs'di  on  account  of  his  ready  knowledge 
of  the  Councils  and  Fathers,   efpecially  by  Dr. 
Fell,  a!»d  Dr.  Pocock,  that  great  matter  of  Ori- 
ental Learning ;  he  was  much  improved  there  in 
his  Mathcmaticks  and  Philofophy  by  the  inftruc- 
tions  of  Dr.  Wallis,  who  likewrft  gave  him  a  letter 
of  recommendation  to  the  learned  and  pious  Mr. 
Boyle  at  London.     Upon  his  arrival  thefe,  he  was 
introduced  to  ail  the  moft  noted  Divines,  fuch  as 
Tillotfon,  Stillingfleet,  Patrick,  Lloyd,  Whitchcot; 
and  Wilkins,  whofe  charafters  are  faithflilly  drawn 
by  him  in  the  hiftory.  But  no  converfation  proved 
a  greater  advantage  to  him,  than  that  of  Sir  Ro- 
bert Murray,  not  only  as  he  brought  him  into  the 
beft  company,  but  as  he  alfo  afted  the  part  of  a 
faithful  monitor,  in  reproving  him  for  any  errors 
or  indifcretions  his  youth  might  betray  him  into. 
I  After 
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After  a  ftay  in  England  of  about  fix  months, 
which,  being  fpent  in  the  manner  I  have  men- 
tioned, could  not  but  be  highly  ufeful,  he  return- 
ed to  Scotland,  where  he  was  again  prefs'd  to  enter 
into  Orders,  and  accept  of  one  of  the  beft  benefices 
in  the  Weft. 

Sir  Robert  Fletcher  of  Saltoun,  who,  during  Delays 
his  ftay  at  Paris,  had  received  many  obligations^  *^^^"S 
firom  his  Father,  hearing  fo  great  a  chani£ter  ofg^^^^^^ 
the  fbn,  invited  him  down  to  his  feat,  and  had 
no  fooner  heard  him  preach,  than  he  offered  him 
that  Church,  the  Minifter  of  it  being  nominated 
to  one  of  the  vacant  Bifhopricks.     Our  author 
would  have  excufed  himfelf,  as  having  determined 
for  fome  months  to  travel  beyond  Sea ;  and  fol- 
licited  the  Living  for  his  friend  Mr.  Nairn  ;  but 
Sir  Robert  would  admit  of  i)o  denial ;  and  as  the 
prefent  incumbent  was  not  to  be  confecrated  im- 
mediately, refolved  to  keep  the  Benefice  vacant, 
till  his  return  from  his  Travels. 

It  was  in  the  year  1664,  that  our  author  went  His  Tra- 
Cver  to  Holland ;  where,  after  he  had  feen  what  ^^^s  into 
was  remarkable  in  the  Seven  Provinces,  he  fixed  ^^^^°^ 
his  refidenqe  at  Amfterdam.    There,  by  the  help  France.  ' 
of  SL  learned  Rabbi,  he  perfcfted  himfelf  in  th6 
Hebrew  Language ;  he  likewiie  became  acquainted 
with  the  leading  men  of  the  different  Perfuafion^ 
tolerated  in  that  Country  ;  as  the  Arminians,  the 
Lutherans,   the  Unitarians,    the  BrowniftSy    the 
Anabaptifts,  and  the  Papifts  :    Amongft  each  of 
whom,  he  ufed  freqiifcntly  to  declare,  he  had  met 
widi  men  of  fuch  real  piety  and  virtue,  that  theM 
he  became  fix*d  in  that  ftrong  principle  of  univerfll 
Charity,  and  of  thinking  well  of  thofe  that  differed 
from  him,  as  likewiie  in  an  invincible  abh<M:renctf 
of  all  feverities,  on  account  of  religious  diflenfions^ 
which  hath  often  drawn  upon  him  the  bittereft 
cenfures  from  thofe,  who,  perhaps  by  a  narrower 
Education,  were  led  into  a  narrower  way  of  Think** 
ing, 

Trom 
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Ki'om  Holland  he  pad  through  the  Netherlands 
Uuo  Franoe  *,  he  remained  for  i^me  time  at  Paris, 
4iKt  converfed  often  with  the  two  famous  miniilers 
of   Charenton,  Dallle  and  Morus;   the  one  re* 
nowned  for  his  learning  and  judgment,  the  other 
for  his  bright  parts  and  eloquence.     He  thought 
there  entered  too  much  of  the  geffure  of  the 
theatre  into  Morus's .  delivery  v  his  fermons  were 
full  of  fire  and  of  tufns,  which  being  out  of  the 
dommon  road,  at  once  furprifed  and  pkafed  his  au- 
dience -,  but  when  thefe  flights,  which  paft  current 
in  a  pathetick  difcourfe,  came  to  be  coolly  con- 
fidered,  they  would  hardly  bear  the  tcft :  So  that 
as  our  author  found  in  him  miich  that  defer ved 
imitation,  there  was  ftill  more  riiat  required  cor- 
redion.     His  ftay  in  France  was  the  longer,  on 
account  of  the  great  freedom  and  kindnefs,.  with, 
which  he  was  treated  hy  tlie  Lord  Holies,  then' 
Ambalfador  at  the  French  Court.     Towards  the 
end  of  the  year  he  returned  to  Scotland  through 
London,  where  he  was  introduced,  by  the  Prd- 
fident  Sir  Robert  Murray,  to  be  a  member  of  the 
Royal  Society- 
If  fttcled       Soon  after  his  arrival  at  Edinburgh,  Sir  Robert 
aiMiniftcr  Fletcher  came  thither,  and  carried  him  down  to 
*^'^^**"»  Saltoun,    giving  him   the    Prefcntation  to    that 
caodua     Church  -,  but  he  declined  taking  it  abfolutcly  at 
there.       firft,  and  refolved  to  continue  there  four  months, 
performing  all  the  funftions  of  a  Minifter,  without 
eng^ng  himfelf  to  the  Parifh,  till  he  Ihould  have 
the  joint  requeft  of  all  the  pariftiioners  }  which  he 
afterwards  had,  without  one  fmgle  exceptiod  ;  and 
thereupon  he  was  ordained  a  Pried  by  the  Bifhop 
of  Edinburgh  in  the  year  166 g.   ^During  the  five 
years  he  remained  at  Saltoun,  he  preached  twice 
every  Sunday,  and  once  more  on  one  of  tiie  week 
days  ;  he  catechifed  three  times  a  week,  fo  as  to 
examine  every  parilhioner,  old  or  young,  thrice 
over  in  the  compafs  of  a  year ;  he  went  round  his 
parifh,  from  houfe  to  houle,  inflxufting,  reproving 

or 
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•r  con^iqrting  thetp,  as  occafion  required  \  thofe 
that  were  fick,    he  vifit^ci  twice  a  day  5  he  ad- 
miniftred  the  Sacrament  four  times  a  year,  and  pcrr 
fbnally  inflrufted  all  fuch,  as  gave  notice  they  in- 
tended to  receive  it  ;  all  that  remained  above  hi$ 
own  ncceflary  fubliftence  (in  which  he  was  very 
frugal)  he  gave  away  in  charity.      A  particular 
inftance  of  his  generpfity  that  way,  a  perfon  *  (who 
then  lived  with  him,  and  afterwards  was  in  his 
ifervice  at  Salifbury)  ufed  to  recount  :  One  of  his 
parifhioners  had  been  in  execution  for  debt,  and 
came  to  our  author  for  fome  fmall  relief,  who  ttir 
quired  of  him,  how  much  would  again  fet  him  up 
ih  his  trade  -,  the  man  named  the  fum,  and  he  as 
readily  called  to  his  fervant  to  pay  it  hiqi.  "  Sir, 
**  faid  he,  it  is  all  we  have  in  the  houfe.''     ^*  Well, 
f  *  well,  faid  our  author,  pay  it  this  poor  man  j 
**  you  do  not  know  the  pleafure  there  is,  in  making 
*♦  a  nian  glad/*    Thus  as  he  knew  the  concerns 
of  his' whole  parilh,  as  he  treated  them  with  ten- 
iiemefs  and  care,  and  as  he  fet  them  a  fair  example 
of  every  article  of  that  duty,  which  he  taught 
diem,  jie  had  foon  gained  the  alFcdions  of  them 
not  excepting  the  ttcfbyterians  >  tho*  he  was  then 
the  only  (nan  in  Scotland,  that  made  ufe  of  the 
prayers  in  the  Liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England. 

As  his  ftudies  were  chiefly  bent  upon  the  pafto* 
ral  czrt^  in  which  he  endeavoured  to  inflruft  him- 
felf  from  the  beft  writers,  concerning  the  confti- 
tution  of  the  Primitive  Church,  during  the  firft 
*  Centuries,  among  whom  St.  Cyprian  was  the 
chief-,  h^obferved,  that  the  Bilhops,  who  govern- 
ed in  Scotland,  though  they  derived  the  ftrongcft 
argiiments  for  their  order^  from  thcfe  very  books, 
yet  neglected  all  the  rules  prefcribed  in  them.  He 
therefore  drew  up  a  memorial  of  their  abufes,  of 
i^hich  fome  relation  i$  given  in  the  Hiftory,  as 

*  This  was  a  Hory  cominoDly  well  known  at  Salifbury,  and 
\«iijch  che  Editof  l«:arnv  froi^i  Mr.  Waftefield,  a  Genileman  uoyv 
ftvfig  there. 

likcwife 
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likewife  of  the  harih  treatment  he  met  with^  upoR 
that  occafion.  However,  as  this  ftep  had  made 
fome  noife,  and  might  be  imputed  to  ambition,  or 
a  defire  of  becoming  popular ;  he  refolved  to  live 
in  a  more  retired  manner,  than  he  had  done  hither* 
to  i  and  abflxading  himfelf  from  all  mixt  com* 
pany,  confining  himfelf  wholly  to  fhidy  and  the 
duties  of  his  function,  he  entred  into  fuch  an 
afcetick  courfe,  as  had  well  high  put  an  end  to  his 
life ;  for  his  bad  diet,  joined  to  hard  ftudy,  had 
fo  corrupted  the  mafs  of  his  blood,  that  in  two 
fucccffive  fevers  he  was  given  over  by  the  Phy- 
ficians. 
Much  In  the  year  1668,  as  the  government  of  Scot- 

copfultcd  land,  both  in  Church  and  Sute,  was  put  into  the 
niftr^^iif  *  hands  of  moderate  men,  among  whom  Sir  Robert 
Scotland.  Murray  was  a  principal  leader,  our  author  was  fre- 
quently fent  for  and  confulted  by  them ;  he  was 
afterwards  employed,  as  one  of  the  chief  mana* 
gers  for  the  Church,  in  negociating  the   fcheme 
of  an  accommodation,  between  the  Epifcopal  and 
Prefbyterian  Parties ;  of  which  a  full  account  is 
given  in  the  Hiftory.  He  was,  upon  that  occafion, 
introduced  to  the  Dutchefs  of  Hamilton;  who, 
though  her  inclinations  lay  toward  Preibytery,  pro* 
fefied  herfelf  a  friensl  to  moderate  Counfels.    By 
her  he  was  iavited,  the  year  following,  to  Hamilton, 
where  he    contra&ed  an  acquaintance    with  the 
Regent  of  the  Univerfity  of  Glafgow  5  who  con- 
ceived fuch  an  efteem  for  him,  that,  their  Chaif 
of  Divinity  being  vacant,  he  propofed  our  author,' 
as  the  perfon  moft  proper  to  fill  it ;  atd  he  re- 
commended this  i(i  fo  effedual  a  manner,  that  in 
a  few  days  after,  he  brought  over  to  Hamilton, 
the  Decree  of  the  Univerfity,  elefting  him  theif 
Js  made    Frofeflor.     As  this  matter  had  been  wholly  tranf- 
Profeflor  afted  without  bis  knowledge,  fo  was  he,  for  fome 
of  Divi-   ^ijn^^    jjj  fufpenfe  what  refolution  to  take  5   his 
Glafgow.  fri^"^s  ^^T^  ^^  earnefl:  in  perfuading  him  tQ  ac- 
cept of  it^  his  parifiuQ^^rs  at  Saltoun,  for  whoir^ 
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he  had  a  moft  tender  regard,  were  no  Icfs  anxious 
to  retain  him  :  At  length  the  authorify  of  Arch-     . 
biihop  Leightoun  prevailed,  and  he  removed  to. 
Glafgow  in  the  year  1 669,  where  he  continued  four 
years  and  a  half,  in  no  fmall  exercife  of  his  patience- 
The  Prelbyterian    zealots  hated  him,  as  appre- 
hending that  his  fchemes  of  moderation  would,  in 
the  end,  prove  the  fure  way  of  eftabliihing  Epifco-^ 
pacy  amongft  them :  The  Epifcopar  party,  on  the' 
other  hand,  could  not  endure  a  man,  who  was  for 
exempting  the  Diilenters  from  their  Profecutions. 

As  his  principal  care,  in  this  new  ftation,  was  His  cen- 
to form  juft  ana  true  notions  in  the  Studente  of  ^"^  j? 
Divinity  5  he  laid  down  a  plan  for  that  purpole,  to  ^^^ 
which  no  other  objedion  could  be  offered,  but 
that  it  fecmcd  to  require  the  labour  of  four  or 
five,  inftead  of  one  man ;  yet  he  never  failed  exe- 
cuting every  part  of  it,  during  his  refidence  at 
Glafgow.  On  Mondays  he  made  each  of  the 
fhidents,  in  his  turn,  explain  a  head  of  pivipity  in 
Latin,  and  propound  fucn  Thefes  from  it,  as  he  was 
to  defend  againft  the  reft  of  the  Scholars ;  and  this 
exercife  concluded  with  our  author's  decifion  of  the 
point,  in  a  Latin  Oration.  On  Tuefdays  he  gave 
them  a  Preleftion  in  the  fame  language,  wherein 
he  purpofed,  in  the  courfe  of  eight  years,  to  have 
gone  through  a  compleat  Syftem  of  Divinity.  On 
Wednefdays,  he  read  them  a  Lefture,  for  abov© 
an  hour,  by  way  of  a  critical  commentary  on  St. 
Matthew's  Golpcl,  which  he  finifhcd  before  he 
quitted  the  chair.  On  Thurfdays  the  exercife  was 
alternate  i  one  Thurfday  he  expounded  a  Hebrew 
Pfalm,  comparing  it  with  the  Scptuagint,  the 
Vulgar  and  the  Englifli  Verfion  ;  and  the  next 
Thurfday,  he  explained  fome  portion  of  the  Ritual 
and  Conftitution  of  the  Primitive  (Church,  making 
the  Apoftolical  Canons  his  Text,  and  reducing 
pvery  article  of  pradtice,  under  the  head  of  ono 
or  other  of  thofe  Canons.  On  Fridays  he  made 
^ch  of  his  Scholars,  in  courfe,  preach  a  (hort 

'  "*  Sermon* 
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Sermon,  upon  fomc  Text  he  afligned ;  and  when 
•    it  was  ended,  he  obferved  upon  any  thing,  that 
was  dcfeftivc  or  amifs,    (hewing  how  the  text 
ought  to  have  been  opened  and  applied.   Thjs  was 
the  labour  of  the  mornings  i   in  the  evenings, 
after  prayer,  he  every  day  read  them  fome  parcel 
of  Scripture,  on  which  he  made  a  (hort  difeourfe, 
and  when  that  was  over,  he  examined  into  the  pro- 
grels  of  their  fevcral  ftudies,  incouraging  them  to 
propofe  their  difficulties  to  him,  upon  the  Sub- 
jc&s  they  were  then  reading.     This  he  performed^ 
during  the  whole  time  the  Schools  were  open  j 
thereby  anfwering  the  duty  ot  a  Profeflbr,  with 
the  aflfiduity  of  a  School-mafter :  and  in  order  to 
acquit  himfelf  with  credit,  he  was  obliged  to  ftudy 
hard  from  four  till  ten  in  the  morning  ;  the  reft 
of  the  day  being  of  neceflity  allotted,  either  ta  the 
ufe  of  his  pupils,  or  to  hearing  the  complaints  of 
the  Clergy  -,  who,  finding  he  had  an  intereft  with 
the  men  in  power,  were  not  fparing  in  their  ap-i 
plications  to  him. 
He  under-      In  times  of  vacation,  our  author  made  frequent 
takes  to     vifits  to  Hamilton ;  and  was  eafily  engaged  by 
wite  the  (he  Dutchefs  to  undertake  the  tafk,  of  examining 
of  *thc"^   and  putting  in  order  all  the  papers  that  related  to 
Dukes  of  her  Father's  and  her  Uncle  s  Miniflry  :  fhe  had' 
Hamatqn.  kept  thefe  carefully  together,  but  had  not  hitherto 
found  a  perfon,  whom  fhe  thought  fafe  to  be  en* 
trufled  with  the  perufal  of  them ;  yet  now  fhe  had 
fo  entire  a  confidence  in  him,  that  fhe  put  them 
all  into  bis  hands.    The  Earl  (afterwards  Duke) 
of  Lauderdale  no  fooner  heard  that  he  was  com- 
piling Memoirs    of  the   Dukes  of    Hamilton, 
than  he  wrote  to  Scotland,  earneftly  preffing  him 
to  come  up  to  Court,  in  order  to  receive  fuch  in- 
formation^ from  himfelf,  concerning  the  Tranf- 
a6^ions  of  thofe  times,  as  he  was  able  to  furnifh. 
Our  author  thereupon  went  to  London,  where  he 
was  received,  by  the  Earl  of  Lauderdale,  with  fucl^ 
marks  of  confidence,  as  made  it  evident,  that  had 

he 
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he  purfued  the  common  methods  of  cultivating  art 
intcreft,  he  might  have  raifed  himfelf  to  a  great 
fortune :  But  as  he  was  a  conftant  enemy  to  all 
thofe  artifices  of  a  Court,  whereby  men  'ufually 
rife,  fo  was  he  naturally  of  too  frank  a  Ipirit,  to 
bear  with  the  EarPs  imperious  temper.     All  the 
ufe  therefore  he  made,  of  his  freedom  of  accefs, 
was  in  negotiating  and  concluding  a  reconciliation, 
between   him    and    Duke   Hamilton;  who  had 
aflignations  given  him,    on  the  revenues  of  the 
Crown,    in  fatisfadtion  of  thofe  pretenfions,    of 
which  our  author  had  found  authentick  vouchers:,   ^ 
among  the  papers  entruftcd  to  his  care  j  and  the 
Duke,   in  return,   promifcd  to  concur  with  the 
meafures  of  the  Court,  in  the  enfuing  Parliament, 
Four  Bilhopricks  in  Scotland  becoming  vacant  at  He  re** 
this  time,  our  author  was  offered  his  choice  of  ^"/^^  *. 
them  ;  but  he  declined  accepting  a  ftation,    for  ^^  ^^^^^ 
which  he  thought  his  7cars  were  unfit,  in  which  had* 
he  forefaw,  he  (hould  be  much  entangled,  and  in 
all  probability  wouW  be  capable  of  doing  little 
good. 

Soon  after  his  return  to  Glafgow,  he  married  the  His  mar^ 
Lady  Margaret  Kennedy,  a  Daughter  of  the  Earl  rj^ge  with 
of  Caflilis,  who  lived  in  great  intimacy -and  friend-  J^^^e^j^ 
fliip  with  the  Dutchefs  of  Hamilton  :  She  was  a  Kennedy* 
Lady  of  diftinguifhcd  piety  and  knowledge  •,  hef 
own   fentiments    inclined  ftrongly    towards    the 
Prefbyterians,  with  whom  fhe  was  in  high  credit 
andeileemj  yet  was  fhe  far  from  entering  into 
the  rigid  and  narrow  zeal  of  fome  of  their  leaders. 
As  there  was  fome  difparity  in  their  ages,  that  it 
might  remain  without  difpute,  that  this  match  was 
wholly  owing  to  inclination,    not  to  avarice  or 
ambition,"  the  day  before  their    marriage,    our 
author  delivered  the   lady  a  Deed,   whereby  he 
renounced  all  prctennon  to  her  fortune,  which  was 
very  confiderable,  and  muft  othcrwife  have  fallen 
into  his  hands,  fhe  hcrfelf  having  no  intention  to 
fecurc  it.  -     ^ 

Vol.  L  a  Iq 
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In  the  year  1672,  Duke  Lauderdale  was  fen 
down,  as  the  King's  Commiflioner,  to  hold  a  Par- 
liament in  Scotland,  and  our  author  was  confider- 
ed  as  the  Pcrfon,  who  had  the  greateft  influence 
over  him  ;  which  was  wholly  employed  in  doing 
good  offices  to  needy  fuitors,  and  in  preventing  a 
breach    between   him  and  Duke  Hamilton;   for 
which  he  was  much  exclaimed  at,  by  the  party 
then  oppofing  the  Court,  who  could  have  no  hopes 
of  prevailing,  unlefs  the  latter  would  put  himfelf 
at  their  head.     About  this  time,  he  publiflied  hi& 
"  Vindication  of  the  Authority,  Conftitution,  and 
•*  Laws  of  the  Church  and  State  of  Scotland  -," 
Aeain  re- wherein  he  ftrongly  maintained  the  caufe  of  Epi- 
fafes  a  Bi-  fcopacy,  and  the  illegality  of  refiftance,  merely  oa 
wXthe    ^^^^"^^  of  Religion.     This  was  thought,  in  that 
promife  of  junfture,  fuch  a  publick  fervice,  that  he  was  again 
fhcnext    courted  to  accept  of  a  Bilhoprick,  ^ith  the  pro- 
Archbi-     ^ife  of  the  next  ArchbifliQprick,  that  Ihould  be 
^oprick.  ^^jj.  jjy^  j^^  ^.jj  p^rfifted  in  his  refufal. 

His  favour  In  1673,  he  was  obliged  to  take  another  jour- 
at  Court,  ney  to  London,  in  order  to  obtain  a  Licence,  for 
publifhing  his  Memoirs  of  the  Dukes  of  Jiia- 
milton ;  he  went  likewife  with  a  full  defign,  to 
break  off  from  farther  meddling  in  matters  of 
State  ;  he  faw  that  Popery  was  at  bottom  the  pre- 
vailing intereft  at  Court,  and  that  the  Sacramental 
Tefl,  whereby  the  Duke  of  York,  the  Lord  Clif- 
ford,  and  other  Papifts  in  employment  had  been 
excluded,  was  a  meer  artifice  of  King. Charles,  to 
obtain  money  for  carrying  on  the  war  that  fummer 
with  Holland.  He  fufpefted  that  the  defigns  of 
the  Court  were  both  corrupt  and  defperate;  he 
therefore  ufed  all  the  freedom,  he  decently  could^ 
with  the  Duke  and  Dutchefs  of  Lauderdale ;  he 
pointed  out  to  them  the  errors  of  their  manage- 
ment in  Scotland,  and  the  ill  effefts  it  would  have, 
both  upon  themfelves,  and  upon  the  whole  nation  -y 
and  when  he  faw  no  difpoution  to  re&ify  their 
meafures,  he  rejefted  all  offers  of  preferment  made 

t* 
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to  hjmfelf  ^  though  he  could  not  dechne  being 
fworn  one  of  the  King's  Chaplains,  which,  as  it 
was  a  poft  of  no  profit,  fo  it  was  confer'd  upon 
him  at  his  Majefty's  exprefs  nomination,    upon 
having  heard  him  preach.    *As  Duke  Lauderdale's 
enemies  were  foon  informed  of  the  franknefs  with 
which  he  had  rcmonftrated  to  his  Grace,  againft 
the  methods  of  Adminiftration,  he  was  then  pur- 
fuing  J  and  as  they  knew  his  friendfhip  and  attach- 
ment to  the  Hamilton  family,  they  induftrioufly 
magnified  his  credit  in  Scotland,  to  fuch  a  degree, 
that  his  Majefty  often  fent  for  him  in  private,  and 
tiie  Duke  of  York  much  oftncr.     He  made  no 
other  ufe  of  the  high  favour  fliewn  him  by  the       ' 
latter,  than  firft  to  introduce  Dr.  Stillingfleet  to 
him ;  and  afterwards  to  propofe  a  conference,  to 
he  held  in  his  Royal  Highnels's  prefence,  between 
tJiem  two  and  the  chiet  of  the  Romiih  Priefts  : 
though  there  was  little  reafon  at  that  time  to  hope, 
that  any  arguments  would  be  able  to  cfFeft  the 
Duke's  Converfion,  and  the  very  propofal  of  fuch 
a  difpute,  was  in  a  great  meafqre  xenouncing  all 
pretcnfions  te  preferment.     He  likewife  fought  no 
other  advantage,    from  the  great  freedom  with 
]^hich  the  King  received  him,  than  only  to  awaken 
m  that  Prince  a  3cnfe  of  Religion,  and  to  roufe 
him  from  that  lethargy  of  vice  and  indolence,  in 
which  his  natural  great  talents  fecmed  wholly  bu- 
ried.   This  is  fo  much  the  reverfe  of  the  condudt 
otafpiring  Clergymen,  it  lies  fo  direftly  out  of  the 
road  to  power,  riches,  or  dignity,  that  I  hope  it 
may  acquit  him  from  all  imputation  of  ambition. 

As  foon   as  the  Memoirs  of  the  Dukes  ofHisbreacH 
Hamilton  were  licenfed  by  Mr.  Secretary  Coventry  j  with  Dukj 
^hich  was  the  longer  delayed,  becaufe  the  King  La^dcr- 
iad  many  of  the  Miniftcrs  were  defirous  to  read  *  *' 
^^m  in  manufcript ;  our  author  returned  to  Scot- 
'^d:  And  on  his  arrival  at  Edinburgh,  finding 
fhe  animofity  between  the  Dukes  of  Hamilton  and 
Lauderdale,  rifen  to  a  height  not  to  be  compofed,' 
a  2  he 
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He  retired  to  his  ftation  at  Glafgow,  and  refufcd  to 
ftir  from  thence  ail  that  winter.     This,  joined  to 
the  jealoufy,  the  favour  Ihewn  him  at  London 
Tiad  rdfed,  drew  upon  him  a  ftorm,  which  pur* 
fued  him  for  many  years  after,  with  the  utmoft 
violence.      The  meafures  of  the  Court  proving 
tinfuccefsful  in  ParUament,  Duke  Lauderdale  threw 
the  load  of  his  own  mifcarriage  upon  our  author, 
whom  he  reprefented  as  the  caufe  and  inftrument, 
under  hand,  of  all  the  oppofition  he  had  met  wth. 
This  accufation  made  it  incumbent  on  him,  once 
more  to  return  to  Court  in  the  year  1674.    The 
King  received  him  coldly,  and  ordered  his  name 
to  be  ftruck  out  of  the  Lift  of  Chaplains ;  yet, 
iat  the  Duke  of  York's  intreaty,  he  admitted  him 
to  offer,  what  he  thought  proper  in  his  own  jufti- 
fication :  He  thereupon  gave  his  Majefty  fo  clear 
and  Iktisfaftory  an  Accoimt  of  his  conduft,  ap- 
pealing for  the  truth  of  all  his  affertfons  to  Duke 
Hamilton,  that  in  the  end  the  King  feemcd  con- 
vinced of  his  innocence,  and  ordered  mm  home 
to  Glafgow.    But  the  Duke  of  York  diffuaded  him 
from  returning  thither,  *till  his  Peace  fhould  be 
entirely  niade ;  for  he  affured  -him,  that  otherwife 
he  would  be  clap'd  up  in  prifon,  and  detained  there 
perhaps  as  long  as  the  lame  intereft ,  prevailed  at 
Court ;  his  Royal  Highnefs  likewife  ufed  his  ut« 
moil  endeavours  to  have  reconciled  him  with  Duke 
Lauderdale ;    but  that  he  found  imprafticable  : 
the  ktter  infifting,  that  our  author  fhould  abandon 
his  bcft  friends,  and  difcover  all  the  Secrets  he 
had  hitherto  been  in ;  and  the  other,  as  firmly  per* 
fifting  in  his  adherence  to  thofe,  who  had  (hewn 
him  fiiendfliip,  or  repofed  a  confidente  in  him. 
Is  forced       Thus  it  became  neceffary  either,  by  going  "back 
to  quit  h  s  to  Scotland,  to  put  himfelf  in  the  power  of  ene- 
profciibr-  niies,  who' were  not  Ukely  to  treat  him  wth  any 
Giafeow    ^^S^r^  ^^  juftice  or  his  own  innocence,  or  el'fe  to 
refigh  bis  Pr<^effor's  Chair,  and  fettle  in  England. 
He  chofe  the  latter,  if  it  may  be  called  a  choice  5 
1  and 
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and  fought  an  eftablifhment  in  London  :  in  which 
he  met  with  all  the  oppofition,  the  Miniftry  could 

five  him  •,  particularly  in  one  Church  (as  he  him- 
If  relates  it  in  the  Hiftory)  where  the  Eleftors 
were  difpofed  to  have  chofen  him,  had  they  not 
been  deterred  by  a  very  fevere  meflage,  in  the 
King's  name-  Though  the  being  thus  in  a  man- 
ner turned  a-drift,  could  not  at' the  time  but  feem 
a  misfortune,  yet  he  ever  fpoke  of  it  as  the  hap- 
picft  event  of  his  life.  He  was  but  thirty  years 
old,  and  though  the  charms  of  ambition  had  not 
that  influence  over  him,  which  is  ufual  at  thoie 
years ;  yet  he  thought  it  a  fignal  bleliing,  that  any 
accident  had  difentangled  him,  from  the  fnares  of 
fo  corrupt  a  Court,  in  whofe  fervice  he  had  been  fo 
far  engaged,  that  he  could  not  otherwife  have 
been  eafily  delivered  from  them. 

The  fituation  he  was  now  in,  might  furely  have  Refiifca  a 
cxcufed  his  embracing   the  firft   provifion    that  good  Bc- 
offered;  yet  he  could  not  be  tempted  by  it,  t6L^„do5u 
overlook  the  niceft  pun£tilio*s  of  jufticc  or  honour  •, 
rcfolvcfrather  to  fiiffer  the  utmoft  perfonal  diffi- 
culties, than  purchafe  preferment  at  the  lealt  ex- 
pcnce  of  his  charafter.    He  therefore  generoufly    • 
declined  accepting  the  living  of  St.  Giles's  Cripplc- 
gatc,  which  about  this  time  was  vacant  * ;  it  was 
m  the  gift  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  St.  Paul's, 
who  had  expreiTed  fome  inclination  to  bellow  it 
upon  Dr.  Fowler  (afterwards  Bifliop  of  Glouccfter) 
but  being  made  acquainted  with  the  circumftances 
of  our  author,  and  the  hardships  he  had  undergone, 
they  fcnt  him  an  offer  of  the  Benefice :  He  thanked 
them  for  the  favour,  but  faid,  that  as  he  had  been 
informed  of  their  intention  of  conferring  it  upon 
fo  worthy  a  Divine,  he  did  not  think*  himfelf  at 
liberty  to  take  it.     After  this,  in  the  year  1675, 

•  This  fad  Mr.  Mackney,  ^  Gentleonsm  now  living  at  Salif- 
bury,  affurcd  me  Jre  had  from  the  Bi(hop*3  own  niotth  And 
the  bmt  was  conliimed  10  me  by  the  Reverend  Mr.  John  Craig, 
yhi)  lived  wixh  Dr,  Burnet  at  the  time  when  it  happen&d. 

ft  3  ht 
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he  was  recommended  by  the  Lord  Holies  to  the 
friendfhip  of  Sir  Harbottle  Grimflon,  Mafter  of 
the  Rolls,'  by  whom  he   was  appointed  preacher 
to  the  Chapel  there  ;  and  though  the  Court  fent 
firft  a  Biftiop,  and  then  Mr.  Secretary  Williamfon, 
to  perfuade  Sir  Harbottle  to  difmifs  him,  as  one 
highly  unacceptable  to  the  King,  yet  he  perfifted 
in  the  nomination  he  had  made.     By  this  means, 
n^*K     ^"^  author  obtained  a  fettlement  in  London,  in 
at  the^""  which  he  continued  above  nine  years  •,  he  was  foon 
Rolls,  and  after  chofen  a  Le6hirer  at  St..  Clement's,  and  grew 
Ledurcr    to  be  one  of  the  nioft  followed  Preachers  in  town. 
I'j^^"       His  Sermons  had  not  in  them  the  ftudied  phrafes 
'  or    the  rounded  periods,    which  were  then    too 
much  in  vogue  ;    but  there  was  a  force  in  his 
reafoning,    a    warmth   in  his  expreflion,    and  *  a 
dignity  in  his  manner,  joined  to  a  gracefulnefs  in 
his  perfon,  which  commanded  attention  -,  and  as 
. .         the  heart  always  fpoke  in  him,  fo  It  feldom  failed 
♦  of  Ipeaking  to  the  hearts  of  his  audience. 
Writes  the  ^    As    the  apprchcnfions  of  Popery  grew    daily 
^^^^^y^^ftronger,  the  moft  eminent  Divines  of  the  Church, 
jnation.     ^^  England  fignalized  themfelves  in  the  Romifh 
Controverfy  :    Nothing  of  that   kind  was   more 
taken  notice  of,    than  the   AccpXint  our  author 
printed  in  the  year  1675,  of  a.  Conference,  which 
jiifrifelf  and  Dr.  Stillirigfleet  were  engaged  in  with 
jColcman  and  the  principal  of  the  Romifh  Priefts : 
Tlii?  made  him  confidered,  as  one  who  Hood  in 
tlic  very  front  of  the  Oppofition  to  Popery.     His 
reputation,  upon  .that  account^  was  foon  after  raifed 
to  the  higheft  pitch,  by  that  great  performance, 
l^he  K(iftory  of  the  Reformation  ;  in  which,  as  he 
took  amethod  wholly  new,  fo  was  it  univerfally 
applauded.   The  firft  volume  lay  near  a  year,  after 
It  was  finifhcd,  for  the  perufal  and  correftion  of 
friends  ;  fo  that  it  was  not  publiftied  till  the  year 
1679,  when  the  affair  of  the  Popilh  Plot  was  iq 
agitation.      This  Book  procured  our  author  an 
I  ioMour,  never  before  or  fmce  paid  to  any  writer ; 
6  ^.  "^  be 
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he  had  the  Thanks  of  both  Houfes  of  Parliament, 
with  a  Defire  that  he  would  jirofccute  his  under- 
taking and  compieat  that  valuable  Work.  Ac- 
cordingly,  in  lefs  than  two  years  after,  he  printed 
the  fecond  volume,  which  met  with  tlie  fame  ge- 
neral approbation,  as  the  firft  :  an4  fuch  was  his 
rcadinefs  in  compofing,  that  he  wrote  the  hiftorical 
part,  in  the  compafs  of  fix  weeks,  after  all  his 
materials  were  laid  in  order. 

As  our  author,  though  he  had  at  this  time  no  His  con- 
Parochial  Cure,  refufed  not  his  attendance  to  any  verfion  of 
fick  pcrfon,  who  defired  it ;  he  was  fcnt  for,  amongft  ^^^^ 
others,  to  one,  who  had  been  engag'd  in  a  criminal  r^j,^L  3 
amour  with  Wilmot  Earl  of  Rochefter  :  The  man- 
ner he  treated  her  in,  during  her  illnefs,  gave  that 
Lord  a  great  curiofity  of  being  acquainted  with 
hira :  Whereupon,  for  a  whole  winter,  in  a  Con- 
verlation  of  at  leaft  one  evening  in  a  week,  he 
went  over  all  tho£e  Topicks  with  him,  upon  which 
Scepticks  and  Men  of  loofe  Morals  are  wont  to 
attack  the  Chriilian  Religion.    The  effect  this  had, 
firft  in  convincing  that  Earl's  judgment,  and  after- 
wards in  making  him  a  fincere  penitent,  is  fo  fully 
related  in  the  account  of  it  pubiflied'in  1681,  that 
it  will  be  needlefs  to  add  any  thing  here  upon  that 
Subjea*. 

During 

•  The  Editor  here  fubjoins  a  letter  from  that  Lord,  before 
l^is  death  ;  the  original  qf  which  is  in  his  hands. 

Woodftock-Park,  25  June,  1680. 

*^  My  moft  honoured  Dr.  Burnet, 

'*  M/  fpirics  ^nd  body  decay  fo  equally  together,  that  I  (bait 

"  write  you  a  letter  as  weak  as  I  am  in  pcrfon.     1  begin  .to 

'*  value  Cl^urchinen  above  all  Men  in  the  world,  and  you  above 

**  all  the  Churchmen  I  know  jn  it.     If  God  be  yet  pleafed  to 

**  fpare  me  longer  in  this  world,  I  hope  in  your  con  verlation  to 

•*  be  exalted  to  that  degree  of  piet^,  that  the  world  may  (cc, 

"  how  mach  I  abhor,  vAat  Vu)  long  loved,  and  how  much  I 

"  glory  in  repentance,  m  God'i  fervicc.     Bellow  your  prayers 

"  apon  me,  that  Qod  would  fpare  my  life,  if  it  be  his  good 

ff  wiD,  to  fliew  a  true  fcpent^cc  and  amendment  of  life  for  the 

a  4  !*  time 
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During  a  great  part  of  the  time,  when  the  en- 
quiry into  the  Popifh  Plot  was  on  foot,  our  author 
was  frequently  fent  for  by  King  .Charles,  and  con- 
iulted  by  him  as  to  the  ftate  of  the  nation  :  His 
Majcfty  made  him  an  offer  of  the  Biftioprick  of 
Chichefter  then  vacant,  provided  he  would  "  en- 
♦'  tirely  come  into  his  interefts."  He  anfwcred^ 
V  That  he  did  not  know  what  might  be  meant  by 
that  expreflion  •,  and  he  was  unwilling  to  fuflfer 
any  one,  oven  to  deceive  themfelves  by  what  he 
fliould  fay.  He  knew  the  Oaths  he  was  to 
take  on  fuch  an  occafion,  thefe  he  would  re- 
"  ligioufly  obfcrve;  and  deflred  to  be  excufed 
*-*  from  any  further  engagements  or  general  pro- 
^  mifes,  which  were  liable  to  different  con- 
**  ftruftions."  But  if  his  free  accefs  to  the  King 
did  not  procure  him  that  preferment,  which  very 
few  with  the  fame  opportunities  would  have  mifs'd ; 
it  engaged  him  to  write  his  Majefly  fuch  a  Letter, 
as  may  perhaps  offend  the  delicacy  of  fome,  yet 
W  juftice  to  his  memory  ought  not  to  be  fup- 
prc6'd. 

29  Jan.  1 644. 
May  it  pleafe  Yqur  Ma  jesty  +, 

^  T  Have  not  prefumed  to  trouble  Your  Majefty 
"  X  f^^  ^^^^  months,  not  having  any  thing 
**  worthy  your  time  to  offer  ;  and  now  I  choofe 
'<  rather  this  way,  fince  the  infinite  duty  I  owe  you 

••  time  to  come.  Qr  elfc,  if  the  Lord  plcafcth  to  put  an  end 
"  to  my  wordly  Being  now,  thar  he  would  mercifully  accept  of 
'•'my  death-bed  Repentance,  and  perform  that  prom  ife  he  hath 
*•  been  pleafed  to  make.  That  at  what  time  focver  a  fmner  doth 
'f  repent,  he  would  receive  him.  Put  up  thefe  prayers,  moft 
*<  dear  Dodlor,  to  Almighty  God,  for 

"  Your  moft  obedient,  and 

**  languiihing  fcrvant, 

"  Rochester." 


f  The  original  of  this  Letter  is  how  in  the  Editox*s  hand, 
WFo:c  by  the  Bi^op,  with  a  memorandum  how  it  was  delivered, 
i«id  when  :  And  how  it  was  received. 


puts 
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^«  puts  mc  under  reftraints  in  difcourfe,  which  I 
"  caxinot  fo  eafily  overcome.  What  I  (hall  now 
**  fuggcft  to  your  Majefty,  I  do  it  as  in  the  pre* 
**  fence  of  Almighty  God,  to  whom  I  know  I 
^'  muft  give  an  account  of  all  my  actions :  I  there^ 
"  fore  beg  you  will  be  gracioufly  pleafed  to  accept 
"  this  moft  faithful,  zeal  of  your  poor  fubjeft,  who 
**  has  no  other  defign  it,  than  your  Qood,  and  the  . 
*•  difcharge  of  his  owft  confcience. 

"  I  muft  then  firft  affure  your  Majefty,  I  never 
**  difcovercd  any  thing  like  a  defign  of  raifingf  ^ 

^'  Rebellion,  among  all  thofe  with  whom  I  coa^ 
*'  verfe  ^  but  1  ihall  add,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
**  moft  people  grow  fuUen,  and  are' highly  dif- 
*•  iatisfied  with  You,   and  diftruftful   of  You. 
*'  Formerly  yaur  Minifters,  or  his  Royal  High^ 
"  ncls,  bore  the  blame  of  things  that  were  un- 
**  grateful ;  but  now  it  falls  upon  Yourfelf,  and 
**  time,  which  cures  moft  other  diftemp6rs,  cn-^ 
"  creafes  this.    Your  laft  Speech  makes  mai^y 
^^  think,  it  will  be  eafy  to  fetch  up  petitions  fronv 
*^  air  parts  of  England  :  This  is  now  under  con» 
^^  filltapon,  and  is  not  yet  determined  ;  but  likid 
<^  fo  many  inclined  to  promote  them,  that  as  far 
«(  as  I  can  judge,  it  will  go  that  way.    If  your 
<>  Majefty  calls  a  new  Parliament^  it  is  believed,    ' 
^<  that  thofe  who  have  promoted  the  Petitions  will 
*'  be  generally  elcdcd  j  for  the  inferior  fort  of 
^<  People  are  much  fet  upon  them,  and  msdce  their 
"  judgment  of  men,  from  their  behaviour  in  that 
**  matter.     The  fobcrer  fort  of  thofe,  who  are  ill 
"  f^fed  at  your  Conduft,  reckon  that  either  the^ 
**  ftate  of  your  affiiirs  beyond  Sea,  or  of  your 
"  Exchequer  at  home,  will  e'er  long  neccflitatc 
"  your  meetingjQW  Parliament ;  and  that  then 
^'  things  muft  be  re&ified  :  and  therefore  they  ufe 
*^  their  ulnioft  endeavours  to  keep  all  quiet.     If 
**  your  Majefty  has  a  fcffion  in  April,  for  fup-' 
•  **  porting  your  allies,  I  find  it  is  refolved  by  many, 
g  That  ^e  money  neceffary  to  nmintain  your  Al- 

^  lianccS| 
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**  liances,  (hall  be  put  into  the  hands  of  the  Con- 
**  mifiloners,  to  iffue  it  as  they  fhall  aniWer  to  the 
**  two  Houfes  :  and  thcfe  will  be  fo  chofen,  that 
•*  as  it  is  )ikely^  that  the  perfons  will  be  very  un- 
**  acceptable  to  You,  fo  they  being  trufted  with 
•*  the  money,  will  be  as  a  Council  of  State,  to 
*^  controul  all  your  Councils.  And  as  to  your 
^  Exchequer^  1  do  not  find  any  inclination  to 
**  confider  your  Neccflity,  unlefs  many  things  be 
^  done  to  put  them  into  another  difpofition,  than 
**  I  cm  obferve  in  them.  Tlie  things  that  will  be 
^*  demanded,  will  not  be  of  fo  eafy  a  digeftion,  as 
•*  that  I  can  imagine  You  will  ever  be  brought  to 
^  them,  or  indeed  that  it  wilt  be  reaibnable  or 
^  honourable  for  You  to  grant  them.  So  that, 
**  in  this  diforder  of  affairs,  it  is  eafy  to  propofe 
^*  difficukies,  but  not  fo  eafy  to  find  out  that^  which 
^  may  remove  them. 

**  There  is  one  thing,  and  indeed  the  only 
^  ^*  thing,  in  which  all  honcft  men  agree,  as  that 
•*  which  can  eifily  extricate  You  out  of  all  your 
**  troubles  -,  it  is  not  the  change  of  a  Minif^r,  or 
^  of  a  Council,  a  new  alliance,  or  a  ieflion  of 
•'  Parliament,  but  it  is  (and  fufier  me.  Sir,  to 
*f  fpeak  it  with  a  more  than  ordinaty  eameftnefs) 
*^  a  change  in  your  own  heart,  and  in  your 
•*  courfir  of  life.  And  now^  Sir,  if  You  do  not 
•<  with  indignation  throw  this  paper  from  You, 
**  permit  me  (with  alt  the  humility  of  a  fubjeft 
•«  proftrate  at  your  feet)  to  tell  You,  That  all  die 
*«  diftruft  your  people  have  of  You,  all  the  ne- 
^  cefiities  You  now  are  under,  all  the  indignation 
**  of  Heaven,  that  is  upon  You,  and  appears  in 
**  the  defeating  all  your  Councils,  flow  from  this, 
**  That  You  have  not  feared  nor  fcrvcd  God,  but 
**  have  given  yourfelf  up  to  fo  many  finfulplcafures. 
"  Your  Majefty  may  perhaps  juftly  think,  that 
*'  many  of  thofe  that  oppofe  You  have  no  regard 
*'  for  Religion,  but  the  Body  of  your  people  cqn- 
^  fider  it  more  than  you  j:an  imagine.    I  do  not 

"  defirc 
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**  dcfire  your  Majefty  to  put  on  a  hypocritical 
**  ftiew  of  religion,  as  Henry  the  Third  of  France 
"  did,  hoping  thereby  to  have  weathered  the 
**.ftorms  of  thole  times.  No!  that  would  be 
^*  foon  feen  through,  and  as  it  would  provoker 
**  God  more,  fo  it  would  encreafe  jcaloufies.  No ! 
**  Sir,  it  muft  be  real,  and  the  evidences  of  it 
**  fignal :  All  thofe  about  You  who  are  the  occa- 
*'  lions  of  fin,  chiefly  the  women,  muft  be  re- 
"  moved,  and  your  Court  be  reformed.  Sir,  if 
^*  You  will  turn  You  to  Religion  fincerely  and 
^  ferioufly.  You  (hall  quickly  find  a  ferene  Joy 
**•  off  imother  nature  poflTefs  your  mind,  than  what 
"  arifes  from  grofs  pleafures  ;  God  would  be  at 
"  peace  with  You,  and  direft  and  blefs  all  your 
**•  Counfels  ;  all  good  Men  would  prefently  turn 
"  to  You,  and  ill  mfen  would  be  afhamed,  and 
**  have  a  thin  party.  For  I  fpeak  it  knowingly, 
^  there  is  nothing  has  fo  alienated  the  body  of 
««  your  people  from  you,  as  what  they  have  heard 
"  of  your  life,  which  difpofes  them  to  give  an 
*'  cafy  belief  to  all  other  fcandalous  reports. 

**  Sir,  this  Counfel  is  now  almoft  as  necellary 
**  for  your  affairs  as  it  is  for  your  foul ;  and  though' 
*'  You  have  highly  offended  that  God,  who  has 
"  been  infinitely  merciful  to  You,  in  preferving 
"  You  at  Worcefter  fight,  and  during  your  long 
•*  exile,  *and  who  brought  You  back  fo  miracu- 
•'  loufly,  yet  he  is  ftill  good  and  gracious  ;  and 
"  will,  upon  your  fincere  repentance,  and  change* 
"  of  life,  pardon  all  your  ^fins  and  receive  You 
"  ihto  his  favour :  Oh,  Sir,  what  if  You  Ihould 
*'  die  in  the  midft  of  all  your  Sins  ?  at  the  great 
*'  Tribunal,  where  You  muft  appear,  there  will 
**  be  no  regard  to  the  Crown  You  now  wear ;  but 
"  it  will  aggravate  your  puniffiment,  that  being 
**  in  fo  eminent  a  ftation.  You  have  fo  much 
•*  diflionoured  God..  Sir,  I  hope.  You  believe 
^<  there  is  a  God,  and  a  Life  to  come,  and  that 
^*  Sin  (hall  not  pafs  unpunilhefl*    If  your  Majeftj^ 
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««  will  refledl  upon  your  having  now  been  twenty 
^<  years  upon  the  throne,  and  in  ail  that  time 
*«  how  little  You  have  glorified  God,  how  much 
«  you  have  provoked  him,  and  that  your  ill 
«  exfunple  has  drawn  ifo  many  after  You  to  fin, 
<<  that  men  are  not  now  afhamed  of  their  vices, 
^  You  .cannot  but  think,  that  God  is  offended 
*.*  with  You :  And  if  You  confider  how  ill  your 
««  Councils  at  home,  and  your  Wars  abroad  have 
**  iClicceeded,  and  how  much  You  have  loft  the 
«*  hearts  of  your  people.  You  may  reafpnably 
"  conclude,  this  is  of  God,  who  will  not  turn 
^'  away  bis  anger  from  You,  till  You  turn  to 
**  him  with  your  whole  heart. 

*^  I  am  no  enthufiaft,  either  in  opinion  or  temper; 
^  yet  I  acknowledge*  I  have  been  fo  prefs^d  in 
.«  my  mind  to  make  this  addrefs  to  You,  that  I 
**  could  have  no  eafe  till  I  .<iid  it :  And  fmcc 
**  you  were  pleafed  to  direft  me  to  fend  You, 
^  chrou^  Mr.  Chiffinch's  hands,  fuch  informa-> 
^  tions  a§  I  thought  fit  to  cpnvey  to  You,  I  hope 
*/  your  Majefty  will  not  be  offended,  if  I  have 
^K  Jnade  thi^  Mfe  of  that  libttty.  I  am  furc  I  can 
*'.  have  no  other  dtfigp  in  it,  but  ypur  good  ;  for  I 
**  know  very  well,  this  is  not  the  method  to  fcrvc 
^  >ny  ends  gf  my  own.  I  therefi^re  throw  myfelf 
**  at  your  feet,  and  once  more;  in  the  Name  of 
(^  God,  whofe  ftryamt  I  am,  do  moft  humbly  be^ 
1«  feech  your  Majcfty,  to  confider  of  what  I  have 
^  written,  a/id  not  to  defpif^  it  for  the  meanneft 
^^  of  the  perfi>n»  who  has  fent  it ;  but  to  apply 
^.yourfelf  t0  jreligion  in  earneft:  And  I  dare 
**  affure  you  of  many  blefljngs  bpth  temporal  and 
•<:  fpiritual  in  this  life,  and  of  eternal  glory  in  the 
^  life  to  come  ;  But  if  You  w,iU  go  on  in  your 
«  fuis,  thie  judgments  pf  God  will  probably  purfue 
V  You  in  this  life,  fo  that  ypu  miay  be  a  Proverb 
*^  to  after-age3  ;  a*id  after  tbis  life.  You  will  be 
"  for'  ever  miferaWe ;  and  1,  yPur  poor  fuhjedk 
S  that  now  am,  fi^all  be  a  witoe&  ^ainft  You  iq 
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<'  the  great  day,  that  I  gave  fou  this  free  and 
^'  faithtiil  warning. 

^^  Sir,  no  perfon  alive  knows,  that  I  have  written 
**  to  You  to  this  purpofe:.and  I  chofe  this  cycningt 
^^  hoping  tliat  your  exerciie  to*morrow  may  put 
''  you  into  a  di^xifition  to  weigh  it  more  carefully* 
*^  I  hope  your  Majefty  will  not  be  ofiended  wkh 
**  this  fincere  expreflioa  of  my  duty  to  You ;  for 
^^  I  durft  not  have  ventured  on  it,  if  I  had  not- 
^'  thought  myfelf  bound  to  it,  both  by  the  duty 
^^  I  owe  to  God,  and  that  which  will  ever  oblige 
**  me  to  be, 

"  May  it  pleafe  your  Majcfty,  &c-". 

This  is  the  letter,  of  which  fomc  mentioft 
is  made  in  the  fecond  Volume  of  the  Hiftory^ 
as  likewife  of  the  eflfeft  it  produced :  It  con- 
veys  to  the  reader  a  much  ftronger  idea  of  the 
author's  chara&er,  than  any  deicription  caa  give 
and  I  preiume,  it  will  icarce  be  thought  a  ftep, 
which  any  Clergyman  would  have  taken,  who 
aimed  more  at  preferment  thaa  the  ftri^t  dilcharge 
of  his  duty. 

The  unprgudipod  part  our  author  a&ed«  during 
the  whole  time  that  the  nation  was  inflaoTied  wifih 
the  difcovery  of  the  Popifh  Plot;  his  candid  en,* 
deavours  to  have  laved  the  lives  of  Staky  and  the 
Lord  Stafford,  both  zealous  papifts  v  his  cempemuse 
condud  in  regard  to  the  exclufion  of  the  Duke 
of  York,  and  tlie  Scheme  of  a  Prince  Regent^ 
{HTOpofed  by  him,  in  lieu  of  that  exclufion;  are 
allfuffidently  related  in  thcHiftory:  This  Only 
may  be  farther  obferved,  that  his  behaviour,  ia 
this  critical  junfture,  was  fo  impartial,  as  to  difpleajlf 
i)oth  the  Court  and  the  Country  Party ;  which^ 
when  animofities  run  high,  will  always  be  the  fate 
of  thofe  few,  who  follow  thq  didates  of  their  owft 
judgment  and  confcience,  without  entring  into  the 
concerted  meafures  of  any  one  fet  of  Men.  A 
character  as  valuable  as  it  is  rare. 

In 
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His  firm       In  1 68  2)  when  the  adminiftration  was  wholly 
?^ldr°"  ^^^^^^y  in.  favour  of  the  Duke  of  York,   the 
friends.     Courtiers  thought  tbcmfclves  at  liberty  to  rail  at 
our  author ;  as^if.  his  writings  and  fermons  againft 
Popery  had  beenonly  calculated  to  facilitate  the 
projeft  of  the  excliifiom      Yet  fo  little  did  the 
Court  regard  the  refiedions  which  were  thrown 
upon  him,  that  it  being  likely  the  Mafterfhip  of 
the  Temple  would  be  foon  vacant,  the  Earls  of 
Halifax  and  Clarendon  obtained  the  King's  pro- 
mife  of  it  for  him  :  Upon  which  he  was  again  fent 
for  by  his  Majefty,  and   received  with  peculiaf 
marks  of  favour  and  kindnefs.     But  thefe  were 
loon  withdrawn,  and  he  himfelf  waved  the  promife 
made  him ;  when  he  found  it  was  expeded,  he 
ihould  break  off  correfpondence  with  fome  of  his 
beft  friends.  And  as,  during  the  debates  concerning 
the  Exclufion,  he  had  loft  all  his  intereft  with  Lord 
Shaftefbury  and  the  country  party,  on  account  of 
his  intimacy  with  the  Earl  of  Halifax,  and  his 
endeavours  to  juftify,  or  at  leaft  excufe  the  Earl's 
condudt  in  that  affair :  So  now  he  chofe  rather  to 
facrifice  all  the  advantages,  he  might  reap  from 
that  Lord's  great  power  at  Court,  than  to  abandon 
the  fociety  of  the  Earl  of.  Eflex,  the  Lord  RufTel, 
and  Sir  William  Jones.     As  he  was,  at  this  time, 
much  reforted  to  by  perfons  of  all  ranks  and  parties, 
in  order  to  avoid  the  neceffity  of  returning  vifits, 
he  built  a  Laboratory,  and  for  above  a  year  went 
through  acourfe  of  chemical  Experiments^  which, 
as  it  ferved  to  enlarge  his  Philofophical  Notions, 
and  was  in  itfelf  an  ufeful,  as  well  as  an  innocent 
Amufement;  fo  it  furnifhed  him  with  a  proper 
excufe  for  ftaying  much  at  home.    The  Earl  (foon 
after  created  Marquis)  of  Halifax  complains  of 
this  retirement  in  a  letter,  which  I  (hall  here  in- 
fcrt. 


!*  SIR, 
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«*  S  I R,  •  Oa.  i6,  1682. 

T Hough  I  was  tender  in  advifing  you  to 
wave  any  thing  you  might,  think  advan* 
tageous  for  you,  yet  lince  you  have  thought  fit 
to  do  it,  I  am  at  liberty  to  approve  it :  And  I 
only  defire  you  will  not  make  too  hafty  refi>- 
lutions  concerning  yourfeif,  and  not  be  carried 
fo  far  by  the  fudden  motions  of  a  feif-denying 
generofity,  as  to  ihut  the  door  againft  thofe  ad^* 
vantages,  which  you  may  exped  with  juftice, 
and  may  receive  without  indecency.  Only  a 
little  patience  is  requifite,  and  in  the  mean  time 
no  greater  reilraint  upon  your  behaviour  and 
converfation,  than  every  prudent  man,  under 
your  charader  and  circumftances  would  chufe 
voluntarily  to  impofe  on  himfelt  For  what 
concerns  me,  or  any  part  I  might  have,  in  en- 
deavouring to  ferve  you,  I  had  rather  you 
ihould  hear  it  from  any  body,  than  from  my  felf  ; 
and  though  you  Ihould  never  hear  it  from  any 

'  body,  I  expert  from  your  juftice  you  Ihould  fup- 
pofe  it.  Your  withdrawing  yourfelf  from  your 
old  Friends,  on  this  corrupted  fide  of  the 
Town,  is  that  which  I  can  neither  approve  for 
my  own  fake,  nor  for  yours  :  For  befides  manv 
other  objedions,  fuch  a  total  feparation  wiU 
make  you  by  degrees  think  lefs  equally,  both 
of  mei)  and  things,  than  you  have  hitherto  pro- 
feiled  to  do,  in  what  relates  to  the  Publick.  I 
have  no  jcaloufies  of  this  kind  for  myfelf  in  par- 
ticular,  being  refolved,  at  what  diftance  ibever, 

'  to  defervc  your  believing  me  unalterably 

*'  Your  faithful  humble  fcrvant,  . 

"  Halifax/' 

*  The  ongiBsJ  letter  is  10  the  Editor's  bancb. 
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Refufcs  a      Not  long  after  this,  a  living  worth  thrcc^  hundred 
living  on  pounds  a  year,  which  was  in  the  gift  of  the  Earl 
of  no™*  of  Effcx,  becoming  void;  he  offered  the  prefenu- 
refidmg     tion  to  our  author,  upon  condition  he  would  pro- 
there,       naife  ftill  to  refide  in  London ;  adding,  *'  That  in 
^^  the  prefent  pofture  of  affairs,  his  triends  could 
*^  not  permit  him  to  be  abfent  from  the  Town." 
He  thereupon  told  the  Earl,  ^^  That  in  cafe  he  was 
^'  prefented  to  a  Cure  of  Souls,  he  muft  think  him* 
^^  k\(  under  fuch  an  obligation  to  refidence,  as  no 
*'  other  confiderations  could  difpenfe  with."  And 
for  this  reafon  the  Benefice  was  given  to  another. 
Hov9  he        In  the  year  1683,  when  jhe  Rye  Plot  broke  out, 
avoided     and  the  Earl  of  Eflfex  and  Lord  Ruflel  were  taken 
voivfd  in  ^"^  cuftody,   all  who  knew  his  k>ng  and  ftrift 
any  plots,  friendlhip  with  thofe  Great  Men,  concluded  he 
would  have  been  involved  in  the  fame  accufation. 
But  as  it  had  been  his  conftant  principle,  that  re- 
fiftance  was  not  lawful,  on  account  of  fingle  a£ts 
of  injuftice  or  oppreffion,  unlefs  the  very  bafis  of 
theConftitution  was  ftruck  at  5  fo  in  order  to  avoid 
being  drawn  into  fecrets  ^e  could  not  approve, 
he  had  declared  to  all  thofe  he  conversed  with,  that 
'till  he  (hould  be  convinced  that  refiftance  was 
warrantable,  he  (hould  think  it  his  duty  to  difclofe 
all  confultations,  which  he  was  made  privy  to, 
ten<4ing  to  that  end.    By  this  declaration,  his  moft 
intimate  friends,  when  they  entered  into  cabals  of 
this  nature,  were  fuflkiently  warned  againft  com- 
municating their  deftgns  to  him.     And  this  now 
proved  his  fecuricy. 

His  behaviour  at  the  Trial  of  the  Lord  Ruflel  •, 
his  attendance  on  him  in  prifon,  and  afterwards 
upon  thefcaffold,  at  the  time  of  his  execution  -,  the 
examination  he  underwent  before  the  Council,  in 
relation  to  that  Lord's  Dying  Speech,  and  the 
boidflefs  with  which  he  there  undertook  to  vindicate 
his  memory  •,  as  alfo  the  indignation  the  Court  cx- 
prefs*d  againft  him;  upon  that  occafion  ;  arc  all 
fhiliy  fct  forth  in  the  Hiftory.  Thither  I  muft  like- 
wife 
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Wife  refer  the  reader, .  for  an  account  of  the  fhort 
tour  ouir  author  took  to  Paris,'  and  of  the  unufual 
civilities  there  (hewn  him,  by  the  King  of  France's 
cxprefs  direftion.  His  friends  at  Court  would 
indeed  have  perfuadcd  him  to  a  longer  ftay  there  ; 
they  apprehended  great  feveritics  were  preparing 
for  him  at  home,  which  they  reprefcnted  in  the 
ftrongeft  light :  But  neither  rhcir  intreaties,  nor  the 
menaces  of  his  enemies  could  prevent  his  returning 
to  London.  He  faid,  "  That  as  he  was  confcioqs 
"  of  nb  crime^  which  could  be  truly  laid  to  his 
**  charge,  fo  he  would  not  alarm  himfelf,  with  the 
*'  continual  apprchenfion  of  what  falfe  witneflcs 
*'  might  invent  agaioft  him  :  Tb^t  bow  fatal  fo^ 
**  ever  his  return  might  prove,  he  could  not  think 
**  himfelf  at  liberty  to  be  abfent  frpm  the  duties 
^*  of  his  fundion.**  This,  objeftion.  was  indeai 
foon  after  removed  ;  for  he  was,  tKat  very  year,  Is  dlfmif- 
difcharged  from  his  Lefture  at  St*  Clement's,  in  [^^/'P'" 
purfuancc  of  the  King's  mandate  tq  Dr.  Hafcard,  J^j  f^^* 
Rcftor  of  that  parilh  :  And  in  December  1684,  the  Rolli, 
by  an  extraordinary  Order  from  the  Lord  Keeper 
North  to  Sir  Harbottle  Grimfton,  he  was  forbid 
preaching  any  more  in  the  Chapel  at  the  Rolls. 

Thus  at  the  time  of  King  Charles's  death,  heHistravcW 
Vas  happily  difengaged  from,  all  thofe  ties,  which  ^^y^°*^ 
might  have  rendered  his  ftay  in  England  any  part 
of  his  duty.  Upon  King  James's  acceflion  to  the 
Crown  therefore,  he  defired  his  leave  to  go  out  of 
the  Kingdom  •,  which  the  Marquis  of  Halifax 
cafily  obtained,  the  Court  rejgarding  him  as  one, 
whom  they  had  no  profpeft  ot  gaining,  and  whom 
it  was  their  intereft  therefore  to  keep  out  of  the 
way.  He  firft  went  to  Pari§,  where  he  lived  ia 
great  retirement,  in  order  to  avoid  being  involved" 
in  any  of  the  Conf^iracies,  which  the  Duke  of 
Monmouth's  friends  were  then  forming  in  his 
favour. .  When  that  rebellion  was  at  an  end,  having 
contrafted  an  acquaintance  with  Brigadier  Stouppe, 
a  Proteftant  Officer  cljpn  in  the  l^'rcnch  fervice,  he. 

Vot.  I,  '        b  wa$ 
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'was  prevailed  upon  to  take  a  journey  with  him  into 
Italy  ;  though  many  of  his  friends  thought  it  a 
"bold  venture,  confidering  how  remarkably  he  had 
•fignalized  himfelf,  in  the  controverfy  with  the 
Romilh  Church.  But  as  he  was  not  himfelf  of 
a  Conftitution,  very  fubject  to  fear,  fo  the  advice 
of  the  Lord  Montague,  who  was  then  at  Paris,  en- 
couraged him  to  embrace  this  opportunity  of  feeing 
Rome. 

The  relation  of  thefe  travcli  is  fo  amply  given, 
in  the  Letters  our  Author  pubiiflied  in  the  year 
1687,  that  there  will  be  no  occafion  to  add  any 
thing  here  concerning  them  ^  except  as  to  ode  par- 
-ticular,  which  may  ferve  as  a  proof,  both  of  die 
great  regard  paid  him  abroad,  and  of  his  own  uni- 
form zeal  for  Toleration.  He  was  much  cs^reflM 
and  eftcemed  by  the  principal  men  of  Geneva : 
He  faw  they  infifted  ftrongly  upon  their  Confeot 
of  Doctrine  *i  'which  they  required  all  thofc  to 
fubftribe,  who  were  admitted  into  Orders.  He 
^therefore  employed  all  the --.eloquence  he  was 
mader  of,  and  all  the  credit  he  had  acquired 
amongft  theitt,  to  obtain  an  alteration  in  this 
praftice  :  He  reprefentcd  to  them  the  folly  and  ill 
•  confequence  of  foch  fubfcriptions ;  whereby  the 
-honefteft  and  worthieft  men  were  frequently  reduc- 
ed to  the  neceffity  of  quitting  their  native  Country, 
and  feeking  a  fubfiftance  elfewhsre  ;.  whilfl  others 
of  lefs  virtue  were  induced  to  fubmit,  and  comply 
againft  their  confcience,  and  even  begin  their  .mi- 
'  niftry  with  mental  equivocations*  The  warmth, 
with  which  he  expreffed  himfelf  on  this  bead,  was 
fuch,  and  fuch  was  the  weight  of  his  charadtcr, 
that  the  Clergy  at  Geneva  were  afterwards  releafed 
from  thefe  fubfcriptions,  and  only  left  fubjcft  la 
puni(hment  or  cenfure,  .  in  cafe  of  writing  or 
preaching  againft  the  eftablifhed  doftrine. 

^  Thn  is  a  FormuUiy  commotily  known  by  the  name  of  t^o 
.  Confettfiis, 

After 
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After  a  tour  through  the  Southern  parts  bf  Iswdlnji 
France,  then  under  perfecution  upon  the  repeal  of  ^5*^5^.  ^ 
the  Edia  of  NanteSj  through  Italy,  Switzerland,  Sa  Pril? 
and  many  places  of  Germany,  our  author  came  to  ccfs  of 
Utrecht  in  the  year  1686,  with  an  intention  to  Onmge: 
have  fettled  in  fome  quiet  retreat  within  the  Seveh 
Provinces :  But  at  his  arrival  there  he  found  Letters, 
from  fome  of  the  principal  Minifters  of  State  at 
the  Haguci  inireating  him  to  fix  upon  no  fettle- 
menti  *till  he  fhould  have  feen  the  Prince  and 
Prmcefs  of  Orange;     When  he  was  firft  admitted 
to  an  audience  '  of  .them,  he  perceived  that  his 
friends   in  England,    efpecially  ^the  Marquis    of 
HaJifaXi  and  ti>6  Lady  Ruffel,  had  given  him  furfl 
a  charafter*  as  not  only  enflircd  him  a  moft  gracious 
reception^  but  foon  after  procured  him  an  entire 
fcoiindc^ce.     When  he  was  made  acquainted  with 
the  lecret  of  their  Councils^  he  advifed  the  putting 
the  Fleet  of  Holland  immediately  into  fuch  ordcr^ 
as  might  give  courage  to  their  friends  in  Great 
Britain,  in  cafe  matters  there  fhould  come  tq  ex- 
trerhities  j  he  prevailed  upon  both  their  Highneffes^ 
tQ>rite  a' letter  to  King  Jdmes,  in  favour  of  the 
^Krtiop  of  London  j  who  was  then  under  fufpcnfion; 
he  ventured  to  propofe  to  the  Princefs,  the  explain- 
ing herfelf,  upon  that  nice  but  necfeflary  point,  of 
the  /hare  the  Prince  was  to  expedl  in  the  Gdvem- 
rhent,  in  cafe  the  Britifh  Crown  (hould  devplyd 
on  her  y  and  when  it  was  determined  to  fend  oyer 
Mr.  Dyckvelt,.  as   Ambaflador  to  England,  oqr 
author  was  employed  to  draw  his  fecret  inftruc- 
tions,  of  which  the  rough  draught  is  ftill  extant^ 
in  his  own  hand. 

The  high  favour  now  (hewn  him  at  the  Hague,  Kfrig 
darmed  King   James,   who  was   much  incenfed  J*"^*^*  ^**- 
againft  him,  for  the  account  he  had  printed  of  ^^^^^^^^ 
his  Travels  ;  in  which  he  had  fo  iftrongly.difplayed  bid  tiiat 
the   miferies,  thofe    nations  groan   under^  where  Court; 
Popery  and  Arbitrary  Power  prevail,  that  ir  feem- 
xji  CO  have  a  fcnfible  tfft&  on  the  -people  of  Eng- 
b  1  land; 
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land.  The  King  wrote  two  feverc  letter^  ^ainft 
him  to  the  Princefs  of  Orange  5  and  when  the 
Marquis  d'Albeville  wbs  fent  Envoy  to  Holland, 
he  had  orders  to  enter  upon  no  other  Matter  of 
Treaty,  'till  our  author  was  firft  forbid  the  Court 
there  ;  which,  at  his  importunity,  was  done ;  but 
he  continued  to  be  trufted  and  employed  irt  the 
fame  manner  as  before ;  Halcwyn,  Fagcl,  and  the 
reft  of  the  Dutch  Minifters  confulting  hirp  daily. 

The  report,  that  he,  was  then  on  the  point  of 
marrying  a  confidcrable  fortune  at  the  Hague, 
having  reached  the  Englilh  Court  i  in  hopes  to 
divert  this,  a  profecution  of  High-Treafon  was  fet 
on  foot  againft  him  in  Scotland.  Before  notice  of 
this  profecution  came  to  the  States,  he  had  been 
naturalized  in  order  to  his  marriage :  When  there- 
fore he  undertook,  in  a  letter  to  the  Earl  of 
Middletoun,  to  anfwer  all  the  matters  laid  to  his 
charge,  he  added,  '*  That  being  now  naturalized 
"  in  Holland,  his  allegiance  during  his  ftay  there, 
"  was  transferred  from  his  Majefty  to  the  States," 
This  expreflion  was  immediately  laid  hold  of.  So 
that  dropping  the  former  profecution,  they  now 
proceeded  againft  him  for  thefe  words,  as  guilty 
of  High-Treafon-,  and  a  fentencc  of  outlawry 
pafs'd  on  him.  D'Albeville  thereupon,  firft  de- 
manded him  to  be  delivered  up ;  and  when  he 
law  this  demand  was  like  to  prove  ineffedual,  he 
infifted  that  he  fliould  be  banifhed  the  Seven  Pro- 
vinces, in  purfuance  of  an  article  in  the  laft  treaty 
between  the  two  Nations,  which  related  to  Rebels 
and  Fugitives,  though  it  could  not  be  pretended 
that  he  came  within  either  of  thefe  defcriptions. 
The  States,  in  their  anfwer  to  the  Britifh  Envoy's 
Memorial,  faid,  "  That  as  Dr.  Burnet,  by  Natu- 
•'  ralization,  was  become  a  Subject  of  their  own, 
**  they  could  not  banifh  him,  unlefs  fome  crime 
"  was  legally  proved  upon  him  ;  if  his  Britannick 
**  Majefty  had  any  thing  to  lay  to  his  charge,  they 
^*  would  compel  him  to  anfwer  it  i  and  if  his 
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**  Judges    pronounced   him  guilty,    they  would 
**  pumfti  hin?  according  to  their  Laws-,  this  was 
**  all  that  in  reafon  or  juftice  could  be  demanded 
*'  of  them/'     As  this  anfwer  put  an  end  to  all 
farther  application  to  die  States,  fo  it  gave  occa- 
fion  to  fome  unwarrantable  dcfigns  of  fcizing  his " 
perlbn,  and  even  deftroying  him  if  he  could  not  jPf^JJ^^  to 
betaken.     Of  this  our  author  had  notice  given ^?""P°" 
him  from  feveral  hands,  and  one  in  particular,  by       * 
the    following    Letter    from  Captain   Baxter,    a 
Gentleman  of  unqucftioned  honour  and   reputa- 
tion,  whofe  father  was  at  that  time  fteward  to  the 
Duke  of  Ormondes  Eftate. 

"  Dear  S  J  R,  *  Hague,  March  14, 1 688. 

*•  rir^ Hough  I  have  no  acquaintance  wixh  you, 
^*     JL     yc^  ^he  efteem  I  have  for  your  charadtcr, . 
**  and  the  benefit  1  have  received  by  your  works,  . 
**  obliges  me  to  tejl  you  the  proceedings  againft 
**  you  in  England.     I  happened  the  other  day  to  .• 
••  go  into  the  Secretary's  OfRc&,  where  I  faw  an 
**  order  for  three  thoufand  pound,  to  be  paid  t^ie 
"  perfon,  that  fhall  dcftroy  you.     I  could  hardly 
**  believe  my  «yes,  that  I  faw  the  paper,  it  feemed 
"  fo  ftrange  to  me  :  This  I  communicated  in  pri- 
"  vatc  to  my  Lord  Offory,  who  told  me,  it  was 
•*  true,  for  he  had  it  from  Prince  George.     My 
*'  Lord  defired  me  to  be  private  in  the  thing,  *tiU 
•*  I  came  to  Holland ;  and  then,  if  I  pleafed,  to 
**  tell  you  of  it.     Sir,  I  am  your  friend,  and  my . 
"  advice  to  you  is,  to  take  an  efpecial  care  of 
**  yourielf,  for  nO  doubt  but  that  great  fum  will 
"  meet  with  a  mercenary  hand.     Sir,  you  Ihall 
•*  never  want  a  friend,where  I  am. — " 

Some  months  before  this,  our  author  had  mar-  His  M«r* 
ricd  Mrs.  Mary  Scott,  a  Dutch  Lady  of  a  large  J^g*L*° 

^This  letter  is  in  the  Editor's  hands,  with  the  Biihop's  own 
jnemoiandum  how  he  came  to  the  knowledge  of  the  pcrfon  who 
wrote  it,  and  of  his  charadter. 

b  3  fortunt 
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fortqnc  and  noble  cxtradlion.  Her  anceftor,  on 
the  father's  fide,  was  a  younger  brother  of  the 
family  of  Bucclcggh,  who,  upon  a  quarrel  in  Scot- 
land, went  over  to  Holland  -,  his  fon.  was  a  Bri- 
gadier-General ?it  the  fiege  of  Middleburgh  in  the 
year  15741  and  afterwards  Deputy  for  the  Province 
i)f  Zealand  in  the  Affembly  of  the  States  General ; 
iiis  grandfon,  ApoUonius  Scott*  who  w^s  this 
Lady's  Grandfather,  was  Prefident  of  the  High, 
Court  of  Juftic?  at  the  Hague,  and  by  marriage 
allied  to  the  nobleft  Hoyfcs  in  Zealand  2  On  the 
mpther's  fide,  who  was  a  De  Ruyter,  (he  was  re- 
lated to  the  principal  families  in  Guelder,  With 
^hcfe  advantages  of  birth,  flie  had  thofe  of  an  ex- 
tremely agreeable  perfon  :  ftie  was  well  (killed  in 
;^ll  forts  pf  mufick  •,  drew  and  painted  in  great 
perfeftion  -,  (he  fpoke  Putch,  Englifh,  and  French 
equally  well ;  (he  had  a  fine  underftanding,  and 
a  fweetne(s  of  temper,  that  charmed  all  her  ac- 
quaintance ;  her  knowledge  in  matters  of  Religion 
^'^s  fuch,  as  might  rather  be  expefted  from  a , 
Student  in  Divinity,  than  Ifrom  a  Lady.  In  her,* 
pdr  Author,  during  the  whole  courfe  of  her  life, 
,  J[ound  a  religious,  difcreet  gnd  loving  friend,  a  du- 
tiful wife,  a  prudent  miftrefs  of  his  family,  a  care- 
ful manager  of  his  affairs,  and  a  tender  mother  of 
his  children, 
A  a*^^"k  '^^^  important  (hare  our  Author  had  in  the 
Rcvolu-  ^h^l^  conduft  of  the  Revolution  ;  his  (eafonable 
|io«.  Cpunfels  in  every  ftcp  of  that  great  affair ;  the 
early  notice  he  gave  of  it  to  the  Court  of  Hanover, 
intimating  that  the  fucccfs  of  this  cnrerprizc  muft 
liaturally  end,  in  an  entail  of  the  Bricifh  Crown 
-  upon  that  illu(Vripus  Houfe  •,  the  unrefervcd  con- 
fidence repofed  in  him,  both  by  the  Prince  of 
prange,  and  by  the  malecontents  in  England ;  the 
afTiftance  he  gave  in  drawing  that  Prince's .Dedara* 
tipn^  and  the  other  publick  Papers,  written  to  juftify 
the  undertaking  •,  his  courage  in  bearing  a  (hare  in 
fhe  hazard  of  that  expedition,  notwithftanding  the 

peculiar 
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peculiar  circumftances  of  danger  he  was  in  ;  tKc 
Aflbciation  propofed  and  drawn  by  him  at  Exeter ; 
the  good  offices  he  endeavoured  to  do  King  James, 
while  detained  at  Feverfham  in  the  hands  of  a  rude 
multitude  -,  the  care  he  took  to  proted  the  Papifts 
and  Jacobites,  from  the  infults  of  the  army  and 
populace,  when  the  Dutch' Troops  .  arrived  at 
London;  his  faithful  adhcrenceto  theinterefts  ofithe 
Princefs  of  Orange,  in  the  affair  of  the  Settlement 
of  the  Crown  :  Thefe,  as  well  as  the  other  fignal 
fervices,  our  Author  rendered  his  Country,  when 
the  Abdication  of  King  James  made  it  requifitc  to 
eftabjifh  a  new  Government,  are  too  fully  related 
in  the  Hiftory,  to  need  any  farther  mention  here. 

Dr.  Crew,  then  Bifhop  of  Durham,  had  afted  P^^^r.*^' 
fuch  a  part  in   the   High   Commiffion  in  King  ^^^^^^^^.^ 
James's  Reign,  that  he  thought  it  woulci  be  no  ill  (boprickof 
compofition,  if  he  could  indemnify  his  Perfon  at  Durham, 
the  expence  of  his  Spiritual  Preferment ;  which  he 
purpofed  to  refign  to  our  Author,  trufting  to  his 
generofity  for  an  allowance  of  a  Thouland  Pounds 
a-year  out  of  the  Epifcopal  Revenue,  during  his 
life  :  He  lent  the  Lord  Montague  *  with  this  pro- 
pofal  to  the  Prince  of  Orange  ;  but  when  the  mef- 
fage  was  carried  to  our  Author,  he  abfolutely  re- 
fufed  to  accept  of  the  See  upon  thofe  terms,  which 
he  thought  might  juftly  be  conftrued  criminal. 
He  was  indeed  fo  little  anxious  after  his  own  Pre- 
ferment,   that  when  the  Biftiopriclc  of  Salifbury 
became  void,  as  it  did  foon  after  King  WilHam  and 
Queen  Mary  were  eftabliflied  on  the  Throne,  he 
foliicited  for.  it,  in  favour  of  his  old  friqnd,  Dr. 
Lloyd  then  Bilhop  of  St.  Afaph  :  The  King  an- 
fwered  him  in  a  cold  way,  "  That  he  had  another 
"  perfon  in  view ;"  and  the  next  day  he  himfelf 
was  nominated  to  that  See, 

*  Thb  15  taken  from  the  Bifbop^s  MS.  Qotes ;  ^nd  i»  coo* 
drmcd  by  a  letter,  from  oqe  who  was  Secretary  of  State,  in  King 
William's  reign. 

b  4  When 
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When  the  famous  Bill,  for  declaring  the  Rights 
and  LibcrLies  of  the  Subjedt,  and  fettling  the  Sue- 
ceflfion  of  the  Crown,  was  brought  into  the  Houfe 
of  Lords,  as  our  Author  had  firft  intimated  to  the 
Houfe  of  Hanover  the  probability  of  a  limitation 
in  their  favour,  King  William j  in  preference  to  all 
his  Minifters,  appointed  him  to  be  the  Perfon, 
that  fhould  propofe  the  naming  the  Dutchiefs  (after- 
wards Eledrfefs )  of  Brunfwick,  next  in  Succefliop 
after  the  Princefs  of  Denmark  and  her  Iffue.   Tho' 
this  Settlement  did  not  then  take  effeft,  otherwife 
than  as  it  feemed  imply'd  in  the  exclufion  of"  a)I 
Paplfts  ;  and  was  not  explicitly  eftabliflied  till  after 
the  Duke  of  Gloucefter's  Death  in   1701,  (when 
ojr  Author  had  the  farther  merit  of  being  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee,  to  whom  the  Bill  was  rc-r 
ferred)  yet  it  made  that  illuftrious  Houfe  from 
thenceforth  confider  him,  as  one  firmly  attached  tq 
their  interefts,  and  with  whom  they  might  there- 
fore enter  into  the  ftricfteft  confidence.     Accbrd- 
ingly,  from  that  time  her  late  Royal  Highnefs  thp 
His  fervi-  Princefs  Sophia  began  a  correfpondence  with  him, 
^j*^^'^^^"^  which  Jaftcd  to  her  death,  and  of  which  above 
fpondence  fi*^y  letters  are  extant,  all  written  in  her  own  hand, 
wirh  the    Two  of  thefe  I  Ihall  here  infert,  thfe  one  written  in 
Houfe  of   .1689,  foon  after  the  propofal  of  naming  hqr  in  the 
Hanover,  j^^q,  ^f  Succeflion  had  been  made-,  the  other  in 
1 701,  when  that  nomination  took  effeft. 

•'  Monfieur^  *  **  My  Lord, 

*^  •^Omme  j'ai  tou-  ^f     A  S  I  ever  had  a 

♦'  V^  jours  eu  une  ef-  **  j[\  mpft  particular 

**  time  ires  particulicre,  *'  eftcem  for  your  merit, 

*'  pourlemeritedevotre  *'  and  have  fancied  my.- 

"  reverence,  &quej*ai  **  felf  acquainted   with 

*'  cru  la  connoitre  par  **  you  by  your  writings, 

•'  fes  ecritSjV.R.pourra  "  you  may  cafily  jpdge 

"  aifement  jugcr  par  la,  "  by  that,  how  agreeable 

"  com-  -  c«  xliQ 

*  The  onginal  leficr  ]s  Ifi  the  Editor*s  handd. 
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M  combien  les  marques 
♦>  dc  votre  amitie  m'ont 
♦*  eceagreabks.  Jcvous 
^*  afleure,  que  je  les 
^*  ^ftime  tres  particulie- 
*^  rement,  &  que  jc  fuis 
^*  fort  rcconnoiffante  de 
**  la  Fcrveur,  qu*il  vous 
*'  a  plu  temoigner  pour 
>'  mes  interefts,  ce  qui 
M  eft  une  auffi  grande 
J?  fatisfadlion  pour  ma 
**  perfonne,  que  fi  vos 
M  bonnes  iAt^ations 
*♦  euflent  mieux  ftiiffi. 
^*  Car  je  ne  fuis  plus 
J^  d'une  age  a  penfcr  a 
^*  d'autre  royaume,  que 
^*  cclui  des  Cicux;  & 
*'  pour  mes  fils,  ils  doi- 
"  vent|:oujourseftredc- 
"  dicz  au  Roy  &  au 
^*  Royaume.  Monfieur 
**  Schutz  m?amandcquc 
"  V.  R.  etoit  perfuade, 
•*  que  fa  Majcftc  ayroit 
^'  pour  agreable,  que 
^'  j'en  fisvoirunen  An- 
**  glcterre ;  &  commc 
'  **  mon  fecond  fils  m'a 
**  voitdejamandc,  qu'il 
/'  feroit  bicn  aife  d'al- 
"  ler,  aprcs  U  c^m- 
^*  pagnc,  pour  fclicitcr 
."  Ic  Roi,  fur  fon  avcnc- 
-**  mcnt  i  la  Couronncv 
*'  &  qu'il  en  demandc- 
5«  rpit  la  pcrmiffion  a 
«  TEmpcreur,  dont  i\ 
J'  oft    piajor  •  general  j 


'*  the  marks  you  have 
**  given  me  of  your 
*♦  friendfhip  muft  have 
*^  been.  I  afTure  you  I 
^*  efteem  them  in  a  very 
"  particular manner^and 
'«  am  very  grateful  for 
^*  the  warmth,  you  have 
f*  been  pleafcd  to  tciEbi*^ 
*^  fy  for  my  interefts^ 
"  which  js  as  great  a 
"  perfpnalfatisfajftionto 
,*/  me,  as  if  ypur  gpod 
"  intentions  had  been 
"  more  fuccefsful.  For  I 
'^  am  nolongerofanage 
'«  to  think  of  any  other 
"  kingdom,  than  that  of 
*'  heaven;  and  as  for  my 
**  fons,  they  ought  aU 
"  ways  to  be  devoted  to 
"  the  King  and  king- 
<«  dom.  Mr.  Schutz  has 
"  informed  me,  that  you 
**  were  of  opinion,  that 
"  his  Majeftv  would  be 
"  pleafed,  it  I  fent  one 
"  of  them  into  Enc- 
**  land ;  and  as  my  fe- 
"  cond  fon  had  already 
'«  acquainted  me,  that 
«<  he  ihould  be  glad  zq 
*<  go,  after  the  cam* 
«'  paign,  to  congratuh 
*<  late  the  King,  upon 
<'  his  acceffion  to  the 
'^  crown,  aad  that  he 
«*  would  alk  the  Em- 
*t  perpr's  leave  for  it, 
"  bemg  a  Major  Ge- 
**  neral 
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•'  j'ofc  prier  V.  R,  de 
•*  I'affifter  dc  vos  con- 
^*  fcils,  pour  hicn  faire 
•*  fa  cour,  lors  qu'il  fc- 
•*  Ta  ce  voyage.      S^il 
•*  eut  voulu  changer  de 
*^  Religion,  ilauroit  fort 
•*  bien  reuffi   dans  ces 
**  affaires     aupres     de 
•*  ]*Empereur,  mais  il  a 
r     ^^  trop  de    fon    oncle, 
•*  le     Prince    Rupert, 
**  pour  n'eftre  pas  ferme 
**  dans  fa  Religion.     II 
•'  eft  vray  qu'ellc  porte 
•*  le  nom  de  Luthcre, 
•*  mais    nos   Ecclefiaf- 
**  tiques  d'Hanovre  la 
**  difent  conforme  a  la 
*•*  Religion  Anglicane, 
**  &  auroient  voulu  me 
•*  donner  le  Saint  Sa- 
**  crement,    dans       la 
••  Croyance  oO  je .  fuis. 
^  Mais  je  n'ai  pas  vou- 
**  lu  donnier  de  fcan- 
"  dale  a  ceux  de  ma 
•*  Religion,     dont     je 
•*  crois  que  V.  R.  ap- 
*^  prouvera.  Cependant 
**  je   dois   la    feliciter, 
**  quMl  a  plu  k  Dieu  de 
♦*  vous  donner  un  Roi 
**  &  unc  Reine    d*uh 
^  meiite  infini  i  Je  le 
"  prie  de  vous  les  con- 
••  ferver,    &  de  donner 
•*  a  moi  las  fatlsfaftion, 
**  de  temoigner  a  vou^, 
f!  &  a  tout  ce  qui  vous 


**  neral  in  his  fervice  ;, 
'*  I  dare  beg  you  to  af- 
**  fift    him    with  your 
**  advice,  how  to  make 
^'  his  Court  well,  whea 
*'  he  takes  that  journey. 
"  If   he    would    have 
"  changed  his  Religion, 
*'  he  might  have  fuc- 
**  ceedcd  well  in  his  af- 
**  fairs  at  the  Imperial 
"  Court,    but    he   has 
"  too  much  of  his  un- 
"  cle    Prince    Rupert, 
"  not  to  be  firm  in  his 
*'  Religion.    It  is  true, 
"  it  bears  the  name  of 
**  Luther,  but  our  Di- 
**  vines  at  Hanover  fay, 
*'  *tis    conformable    to 
"  that  of  the   Church 
^'  of    England,       and 
*'  would  have  given  me 
**  the  Holy  Sacrament 
"  in  the  Belief  I  am  in . 
"  But  I  would  not  give 
"  anyfcandaltotholeof 
**  my  Religion,  which 
**  I  believe  you  will  ap- 
**  prove.     However,  I 
^^  ought  to  congratulate 
*^  you,  upon  its  having 
-**  plealedGodtogiveyou 
^^  a  King  and  a  Queen 
•*  of  lAfinitemerit:  I  pray 
-••  him  topreferve  them 
"  to  you,  and  to  give 
**  me  the  iatisfaftion  of 
•'  teftifying  to  you,  and 
^  every  one.  that*  is  dear 
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«  eft  cher,  par  des  fer- 
•*  vices  agreablcs,  com- 
**  Ken  je  fuis 

•*  Tres  AfFfeftionee 
"  a  vous  fervir, 

'*  Sophie  Palatine. 


bmi 


"  to  you,  by  agreeable 
"  fervices,  how  much 
^'  lam 

**  moft  affeftionate 

*^  to  fervc  you, 
♦♦  Sophia  Palatiwe, 


•  Herenhaafen,  22  Juin,  1701. 

**  "I  rOUS  avez  bien 

**  V      dc    la    bonte, 

"  Monfieur,  dc  prendre 

^*  part  a  tout  ce  qui  re- 

"  garde  la  grandeur  dc 


Herenhaafen,  22  June,  1701, 

<'  X^^OU are  very  ob- 
''  X  liging,  Sir,  to 
*^  take  part  in  every 
"  thing,  that  regards 
«*  the  grandeur  ot  the 


"  lamaifon,  oujc  fuis    "  houfe,intowhichIani 
*«  entree  :    Et  je  dois    *^  married  \  and  I  ought 

"  to  thank  you  in  par- 
*«  ticular  for  the  ^ffec- 
^*  tioii,  which  you  have 
"  teftified  to  me,  in  the 
«  affair  of  the  fucceflion, 
^*  which  excludes  at  the 
"  fame  time  all  Catho- 
**  lick  Heirs,  who  have 
"  always  caufedfo  many 


*^  vousremercierenpar- 

'*  tieulier  de  raffisdion, 

♦«  que  vous  m*avez  te- 

*^  moigne,  dans  TafFaire 

"  de  la  fucceflion,  qui 

*'  cxclut  en  meme  temps 

**  tous  Ics  Heritiers  Ca- 

**  tholiques,     qui    ont 

**  toujours  caule  tant  de 

^^  defordres  en  Angle*     ^*  diforders  in  England. 

"  terre.      Je    fuis  par    ^'  I   im   unfortunately 


**  malheur  trop  vielle, 
^  pour  pouvoir  jamais 
^*  etre  utile  a  la  nation 
**  &  a-mes  amis,  ce  qui 
"  me  feroit  pourtant 
"  beaucoup  aimer  la  vie. 
"  Cependant  je  fouhat- 
"  terois,  que  ceux  qui 
■  *  viendrpnt  ajires  raoi, 
^  fc  rendiflfent  d^es 
**  de  rhonncui-,   qu'ils 


**  too  old,  ever  to  be 
«  ufeful  to  the^  nation, 
"  and  to  my  friends, 
*'  which  if  I  could. be,  it 
"  would  make  me  much 
**  in  love  with  life.  How- 
"  ever,  I  (hall  wi(h,  that 
"  thofe  who  are  to  come 
*'  after  me,  may  render 
**  themfelves  worthy  of 
**  the  honour  they  wiH 
chat   I 


♦*  ai^-ont :   Et,  que   je    *'  have :    Aad 
^  Jht  dnginsd  is  in  the  £ditor^9  Iiand^. 


may 
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**  puiflc  au  moins  trou-  *'  may  at  lead  find  fomc 

"  ver  lieu  de  vous  te-  «*  occafion    of   tcftify- 

"  moigncr,  par  des  fer-  *«  ing,  by  my  fcrvkcs, 

"  vices,  Teftime  que  j'ai  «  the  cfteem  I  have  for 

*'  dc  votre  merite,  *«  your  merit. 

Sophie  Electrice.  Sophia  Electress. 

Our  author  maintained  an  unfhaken  credit  with 
King  William  and  Queen  Mary,  during  their 
whole  reign  ^  indeed  the  King's  favour  was 
fometimes  interrupted,  with  Ihort  difgufts,  at 
the  uncourtly  liberty  he  took  of  fpeaking  his  mind, 
even  upon  fome  fubjefts  that  he  perceived  were 
difagrecablc'i  but  the  real  efteem  thofe  Princes 
had  for  him,  will  appear  beyond  conteft,  from 
feveral  fadrs  in  the  Hiftqry,  too.  nurtierous  to 
be  recapitulated  here,  and  from  fome  others^ 
which  I  fliall  hereafter  have  occafion  to  mention. 
The  ufe  he  made  of  this  credit,  is  the  principal 
point,  a  writer  of  his  life  muft  be  concerned 
for  :  It  is  that  alone,  muft  fettle  his  real  Charac* 
ter,  which  I  am  fatisfyM  has  been  too  commonly 
miftaken ;  andnever  more  egregioufly,  than  by  thofe 
Hii  cha-  ^^^^  ^^^^  reprefented  him  as  an  inveterate  Party- 
n^eras  man.  That  he  was  ftedfaft  to  his  firft  piinci- 
to  Party-  pies  ;  that  in  all  his  conduft  relating  to  the  Pub- 
Matten.  |j^j^^  j^g  ^^g  rigidly  ftridt  to  thefe ;  is  a  truth  too 
much  to  his  honour,  for  me  to  difpute :  But  it 
w|ll  be  eafy  to  demonftrate,  that  his  own  parti- 
cular way  of  thinking,  as  to  Party-Matters^  had 
no  influence  over  him,  either  in  his  friendfhips^ 
in  his  charities,  or  in  his  preferments,  where  the 
Publick  was  not  immediately  concerned.  It 
might  be  tedious,  I  am  fure  it  would  be  volu- 
minous, here  to  infert  all  the  evidences  in  my 
hands,  from  whence  it  appears,  how  frequently 
his  whole  intereft  was  exerted  in  favour  of  men, 
,  who  neither  from  their  publick  nor  their  private 
conduft,  had  anyjeafon  to  cxpedt  fuch  fcrvices 

from 
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from  him.     *  Some  iriftances  of  this  nature,    I 
fhall  have  occafion  elfewhcre  to  produce ;  but  I 
Ihall  content  myfelf  here  with  one,  which  is  very 
remarkable,  and  may  alone  be  fufficient  to  efta- 
blifii  his  reputation  on  this  head.     Some  of  the 
harfhefl:  treatment,  he  had  met  with  in  the  two 
former  Reigns,  had  pafs'd  through  the  hands  of 
the  Earl  of  Rochefter  •,    no  two  nien  ever  differed 
more  widely  in  their  principles,  both  in  Church 
and  State;   yet  the  firft  good  offices  done  that 
Earl,  with  the  King  and  Queen   (after  all  other 
applications  for    introduftion    had  failed)    their 
entire  reconciliation  to  him,  and  the  firft  advati- 
tagcs  he  reaped  in  confequence  of  that  reconcilia* 
tion,  were  owing  to  our  Author.     And  when  the 
Earl  of  Clarendon  was  afterwards  unhappily  en- 
gaged in  the  confpiracy,  againft  the  Government, 
in  1690;   and  fome  hotter  Whigs  were  for  thg 
fcvercft    methods;  the  Bifliop  becanie  a  hearw 
and  fuccefefud  advocate  in  his    favour.     Th^ic 
matters  arebqt  curforily  mentioned  in  the  Hiftoiy, 
but  will  more  folly  appear  from  the  four  follow- 
tng  original  Letters ;    the  firft  written   by  the 
Counteis  of  Ranelaeh,    the  other  three  by  the 
,  Earl  of  Rochefter  himfelf.  ; 

*  Tbc  hiftory  mentions  the  flure  the  Biihop  had  in  Sir  Jolin 

Fenwick's  trial ;   this  Letter,  of  which  the  origmH  is  in  chb 

editor's  hands^  (hews  how  ready  he  was  to  do  ads  of  perfonal 

'  kindnefs  to  thofe  whofe  defigns  he  had  the  grtateft  averuon  to^ 

**  My  Lord,.  ,   Newgate,  January  j«. 

"  My  wife  has  acquainted  me  with  your  chari^ble  affiflacwe 
•  •*  yefterday,  for  an  order  for  Bifhop  White  to  come  10  mc»  fer 
**  which  I  humbly  thank  yoor  Lordihip ;  but  ipuch  to  my  troi^- 
**  ble  to  day,  (he  telb  me,  I  am  refufed  him.  I  cannot  think  the 
*'  King  would  do  fo  hard  a  thing  to  a  dying  man,"  39  to  refnfb 
*'  him  one,  he  can  have  moft  fatisfadion  in,  for  the  good  x»( 
**  his  Soul.  Since  I  did  not  intend  any  offence  to  the  Govern* 
^*  ment  in  aiking  for  him,  your  fkvoor  in  procorifig  an  prder  ' 
■*  fox  htm  to  come  tp  me  will  much  oblige 

"  Your  Lordlbip'smoft  humble  Servant,      ' 

J.  Pen  wick. 

My 
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MyLonJ,* 
*'  XT"  OUR hotdfhip  knows  that  by  my  Lord 
*^    X     RQchefter'sdeTiringinetohelpJiiintothank 
*^  you^  for  your  forwardnefs  to  do  him  favours 
**  with  their  Maj^fties^   (out  of  the  fenfe  he  had^ 
**  that  he  ought  XQ  be  more  grateful  for  them^ 
'^^  becaMfe  he  had  not  at  all  deferved  them  from 
*^  your  Lordihip)   he  had  informed  me«  that  you 
**  had  done  him  fuch  favours :    And  when^  pur- 
*'  fuant  to  his  defure,  I  began  to  give  you  hum- 
^\  ble  thanks  for  him  (who  is  a  perfon  in  who^i  I 
•*  can  be  very  fcnfibly  obliged)  I  told  your  Locid- 
*^  fhip  I  yfM  pleafed  in  paying  this  diaty,   zs 
**  much  lUpon  y^ur  account,  as  upon  his  Lord- 
^^  ihip's,  Qs  having  atten^ted  to  conquer  him  by 
y  weapons,   fit  to  be  ulpd^  by  one  of  your  pro- 
>•  felQon  «id  cbwa6bcr;   and  1  hoped  ,hc  might 
«f  be  3^y§s^ge^y  •  as  well  by  l)eing  gained  by 
/!^  you,  f^  ^  reaping  ^oodiruits  of  your  Media- 
V. .  tion^  with  their  Majeft^es*    And  liow.  I  prefent 
"  your  LQrdihip)  in  the  cnclofed,  with  what  ap- 
^^  pears  torme  an  Evidence;  that  my. hopes  of 
*^  his  niakiog  idgenyous  ^  returns,  for  your  gene- 
^^  rous  advances  towards  a  ftiendfliip  with  .idaii 
••  were  not  groundlefs.     Since  he  would  fure  ne- 
*•  vcr  have  pitched  upon  you,  to  manage  an  appli- 
-•*  cation  of  hts,~about  an  intereft  wherein  the  vifiblc 
•*  fobfiftence  of  his  family  is  fo  deeply  concerned^ 
^  if  he  did  not  firmly  believe  the  reality  of,  your 
••  intentions  towards  him  j    though  he  have ,  no 
«*  merits  of  his  towards  you,  or  any  thing  elfe^ 
**  but  yout  Chriftian  beginnings  towards    him^ 
^\  to  build  that  faith  upon.     Nor  can  he,  in  my 
-*'  poor  opinion,  give  you  a  clearer  proof  of  his 
**  ;being  already  overcome  by  you,  than  in  chu- 
*^  fing  you  to  be  the  perTon,   to  whom  he  would 
•*  in  fuch  an  int^eft  be  obliged  :    Since  he  there- 
*<  by  puts  himfdf  upon  the  peril  of  being  faith- 

^  The  original  is  in  the  Editor's  hands.    . 
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**  fully  yours,  or  a  very  unthankful  man;  whioh 
**  I  do  fo  much  afiure  myielf  he  will  not  be, 
*'  that  I  humbly  beg  your  Lordihip  to  put  thia 
**  obligation  upon  him,  to  perfect  what  you  hzvc 
^^  already  begun  to  do  for  him,  of  a  like  nature, 
**  and  to  the  fame  Royal  Perfon.  Who  wouki 
^*  not,  I  think,  a&  unbecoming  herfelf,  nor  the 
*'  eminent  ftation,.  God  has  placed  her  in,  in 
**  affifting  five  innocent  children,  who  have  the 
*'  honour  to  be  related  to  her  Royal  Mother^ 
^'  who  did  ftill,  with  great  tendernefs,  confider 
^^  her  own  family,  when  ihe  was  mod  raiibd 
**  above  it  %  e^cially  when,  in  affifting  them, 
*^  her  Majefty  will  need  only  to  concern  herfelf, 
*'  to  preferve  a  property,  made  theirs  by  the 
^'  Law  of  England)  which  as  Queen  or  this 
^*  kingdom  (he  jis  .obliged  to  maintain. 

^v  I  (end  yoitt"  Lordfhip  my  Lord  Rochefterla 
^^  letter  to  me,, that  you  OKiy  fee  he  has  thoi^ghts 
*^  thatjudify  wl>at  I  have  laid  here  for  him^  ,afid 
^^  ha$  exprefs'd  them  much  better  dun  I  candor  * 
^^  ib  that  ^  fin.  arg^^ment  togain  your  piucdoa, 
'^  for  this  coB&ifed  fcribble  of  nuqe,  I  pretent [you 
*^  with  his  good  writing.    I  am^ 

Your  Lprdlhip's  hunU^le  and  ^ 

affectionate  Servant, 
July  13th,  1689.  "     .K.'RaneIag^4 

My  Lord,  * 
^*  fnp  HE  good  offices,  your  JUondihip  histoid 
^^  X  ^^  y^  have  J  endeavoured  to  do  me 
^^  with  the  Queen,  of  your  own  accord  aad  ge« 
^*  nerofity,  incline  me  to  •  be  delirous  to  be  obli* 
**  gcd  to  your  Lordihip,  for  the  favour  of  pre- 
*^  fenting  the  endofcd  Petition  to  her  Majefty* 
<<  Your  Lordfliip  will  fee,  by  the  rcadiag  it,  the 
^*  occafion  and  the  fubjeft  of  it  •,   and  I  am  fure 

*  The  original  is  ia  the  Editor's  hands;  / 
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^*  I  need  not  (iiggeft  any  thing  to  your  own  kind 
*V  thoughts,  to  add  at  the  delivery  of  it,  fave 
**  only  this,  which  I  thought  not  proper  to  touch 
*'  in  the  Petition,  that  I  have  certainly  as  good  a 
*'  title  in  law  to  it,  as  any  man  has  to  any  thing 
*'  he  poflefles  ;  as  likewifc  that  the  Penfion  is  ap- 
*•'  propriated,  to  be  paid  out  of  a  part  of  the 
**  revenue,  which  never  was  defigned  by  any 
•*  Aft  of  Parliament,  for  any  publick  Ufe  of  the 
*  *'  Government :  which  1  think  has  fomething  of 
^"^  weight  and  reafon,  to  diftinguifli  it  from  thole 
^*  Penfions,  that  are  placed  on  the  more  publick 
**  bi-anches  of  the  Revenue. 

**  I  ktiow  not,  whether  the  Queeh  c^n  do  rhe 
**  any  goiad  in  this  affair,  but  I  will  believe  her 
^'  Majefty  cannot  but  wilh  ihe  c6uld ;  hoWever, 
"  I  think,  I  fhould  have  been  very  wanting  to 
*'  my  Children,  if  I  had  not  laid  this  cafe  moft 
*'  humbly  before  her  Majefly :    Left  at  onetime 

***  or  pther,  Ihe  herfelf  might  fay,  I  had  been  too 
**  n^ligent  in  not  making  applications  to  her  j 
•*  which  having  now  done,  I  leave  the  reft,  witli 
**  all  poflible  fubmiffion,  to  her  own  judgment, 
**  and  to  the  Wfleftions,  that  fome  good-natured 
♦*  moments  mayiricline  her  to  make  towards  my 
**  family.  1  ihbuid  fay  a  great  deal  to  your 
**  Lordfliip,  for  my  own  confidence,  in  addref- 
**  fing  all  this  to  your  Lordfhip,  fome  paflages 
"  of  my  Life  having  been  fuch,  as  may  very 
"  properly  give  it  that  name:  But,  I  think, 
**  whatever  you  would  be  content  to  hear  on  that 

'  ♦«  fubjeft,  will  be  better  escpreffed  by  the  Perfon, 

-  '*  who  does  me  the  honour  to  deliver  this  to  your 

•*•  Lordfliip,  frpm 

My  Lord, 

Your  Lordfliip's  moft  obedient  Servant, 

July  13.  1689.  Rochefter. 

«t  My 
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«•  My  Lord,* 
*'  T  TPON  what  account  loever  it  is,  thaf. 
**  1^  your  Lorcjfhip  is  pleiafed  to  kt  m?, 
''  hear  from  you,  1  take  it  to  be  fomethirig;of, 
*'  good  fortune,  whatfoever  iH  caufe  there  may  be 
*^^  in  it  too.  Therefore  I  humbly  tliarik  ybuir. 
*'  i-ordftiip  for  the  honour  of  yours  of  the,  i8th 
**  from  Salilbury ;  which  was'  fent  me  to  this 
**  pretty  Place,  where  I  love  to  be,  as  much,  as 
**  you  do  at  your  Palace  i  and  thdugh  I  cannot. 
"  do  fo  much  Good  to  others,  as  your  Lordffiip, 
**  does  thAe  to  all  that  axe  near  you,  yet  I  do, 
"  more  to  myfelf,  than  I  can  do  any  where  elfe. 
"  Quid  fentire  putas,  quid  credis,  amice,  precari  ?, 
^^  Sit  mihi  quod  nunc  eft,  etiam  minus,  ut  rnihi 
**  vivam  Quod  fupereft-  avi.  Forgive  this  trahf- 
•*  greflional  Rapture,  and  receive  my  Thanks, 
"  which  I  pay  your  Lordfhip  again,  for  yqur. 
"  kind  Leher.  For  indeed*  I  do'  take  it  very, 
'*  kindly,  that  you  were  fo  mbch  concerned,  3^ 
"  to  give  me  a  kind  hint  of  that  unfeafonablft 
'*  Difcourfe,  you  came  to  be  acquainted  w«iihu 
"  when  you  were  laft  in  London :  1  will  riiakc 
"  the  beft  ufeof  it,  I  can ;  to  prevent  the  Ijkc 
•*  for  (he  future,  if  I  have  any  Credit.  Ap^  i(i 
"  the  mean  time  I  muft  make*  ufe  of  this  oppprr 
"  tunity,  to  calm  and  foften  your  Refentment^, 
"  towards  this  Friend  of  mfne,  as "  you  call,  him 
•*  in  the  beghining  of  your  Letter,  I  will  alfov. 
"  you  as  a  Servant  to  the  King  and  Queen,  and 
"  a  Subje6t  to  their  Crown,  to  Have  as  great  a, 
"  dcteftation  of  the  contrivance,  as  ybu  can 
*'  wilh ',  and  upon  my  word,  I  can  accpnip^ny 
"  you  in  it.  But  when  I  confider  you,  as  ohcQ 
**  you  were,  a  concern'd  Friend*  of  this  Lord,  tq 
*'  have  a  refpeft  for  his  pMaily,  and  particur 
**  larly  for  my  Father,  who  loft  not  only  all  th^ 
*'  honours  ind  preferments  of  this  World,  but 

♦'  The  origtoal  is  in  the  Editor's  hands. 

Vol.  L  c  even 
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*•  even  the  comforts  of  it  too,  for  the  integrity 
*«  and  uprightnefs  of  his  Heart :  You  muft  for- 
^  give  me,  if  t  conjure  you,  by  all  that's  facred 
**  in  this  generation  in  which  we  live  together,  by 
"the  charafter  that  yoa  bear,  and  by  the  rc- 
*•  ligion  you  profefs,  that  you  do  not  (as  much 
**  as  in  you  lies)  fufFcr  this  next  Heir  of  my 
**  good  Father's  name  and  honour,  to  go  dcfwn 
"  with  forrow  to  the  grave.  I  would  not  flat- 
ter myfelf,  that  your  Lordfhip  fhould  be 
moved  with  any  fondnefs  of  mine,  to  endea- 
"  vour  to  bring  to  pafs,  what  is  nqf  fit  for  a 
**  wife  and  a  good  man  to  propofe ;  that  would 
*•  be  to  make  a  very  ill  ufe  of  your  friendlhip  to 
*'  me,  and  I  would  rather  be  correfted  myfelf  in 
**  my  own  defires,  than  expofe  your  Lordfliip 
**  on  fuch  an  account.  But  I  hope  that  they, 
•*  who  are  the  fupreme  diredors  of  this  matter 
**  under  God,  may  in  their  great  wifdom  and 
**  goodnefs  judge,  that  it  may  prove  as  much 
**  to  their  honour  and  fafety  too,  to  paf^  over 
**  this  particular,  as  if  they  (hould  purfue  the 
••  ftrifteft  meafures  of  juftice  in  it.  Though  I 
"  am  a  brother,  if  1  did  not,  upon  the  greateft 
**  refledion  I  can  make,  think  I  fhould  be  of  the 
**  fame  opinion,  if  I  were  none,  I  would  not 
*'  prefs  this  matter  upon  you.  For  I  cannot  but 
••  think,  that  the  Queen  would  do,  and  would 
**  *be  glad  to  avow  it  too,  a  very  great  thing 
"  for  the  memory  of  that  gentleman,  fo  .long 
**  in  his  grave.  It  is  upon  his  account,  I  am 
"  begging  of  your  Lordfhip,  to  do  all  that's 
**  pofTible,  to  preferve  every  part  and  branch 
"  and  member  of  his  family,  from  the  leafl  tran- 
"  fient  (lain  of  infamy  and  reproach.  And  if 
**  God  was  prevailed  with  by  Abraham,  to  have 
"  faved  a  whole  City  for  the  fake  of  ten  righ- 
"  teous  men,  I  hope  there  may  be  as  charitable 
"  an  inclination^  to  fpare  the  DeMs  of  our  bro- 
ken 
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•*  ken  family,  for  the  fake  of  him  who  was  the 
"  raifer  of  it. 
**  I  ai(k  your  Lordfhip's  pardon,  for  being  thus 
importunate ;  for  I  have  great  need  ot  your 
"  help,  and  I  hope  I  fliall  have  it  from  you. 
**  Lofles  of  many  and  good  friends  I  have  born, 
**  and  fubmitted  with  patience  to  the  pleafure  of 
"  Almighty  God :  But  a  calamity  of  this  nature, 
**  that  I  now  deprecate,  has  in  it  fomething  fo 
'^  frightful,  and  on  fome  accounts  fo  unnatu* 
**  ral ;  that  I  beg  you  for  God*s  fake,  from  an 
"  angry  man  yourfelf,  grow  an  advocate  for  me 
^^  and  for  the  family  on  this  account.  I  am 
"  ever. 

My  Lord, 

Your  Lordlhip's  mofl:  faithful 
hunible  fervant, 
Ncw'Park,  March  2t.  1690.91.  RocH£ST£R« 

"  My  Lord,  ♦ 
**  T  Was  warm,  I  confcfs,  in  the  laft  letter  I 
"  X  g^ve  your  Lordfhip  the  trouble  of,  and  I 
"  thank  you  for  reproving  the  vehemence  of  my 
"  ftile,  in  your  laft  of  the  28th ;  I  am  grown 
"  cooler,  and  acknowledge  my  fault ;  neither 
*'  did  I  commit  it  with  an  apprehenfion  thiit 
"  your  Lordlhip  was  inexorable,  or  that  it  would 
**  be  fo  much  as  needful  to  defire  your  afliftance 
"  in  that  matter.  But  you  may  remember,  you 
"  had  ufed  a  word  to  me,  when  you  were  here, 
"  an  attainder  \  that  I  acknowledge  founded  very 
*'  harfh  to  me,  and  when  1  had  refledled  a  little 
"  more  upon  it,  as  likewife  that  your  Lordfhip 
•*  did  not  ufc  to  fpcak  by  chance,  and  confc- 
quently  that  you  had  good  ground  for  what 
•  you  faid,  I  own  it  heated  me  all  over  j  which 
'  made  me  exprefs  my  thoughts  tg  you,  with 

*  Tlie  origiiud  11  in  the  editor^  lurndi* 
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"**  more  tranl^ort  than  vras  fit,  and  I  wi!l  fay  no 
*'  more  of  them,  for  fear  of  running  into  new 
*"  exifeflcs.  What  your  Lordihip  propofes  for 
*'  my  Lord  Clarendon  to  defire,  is  perfdftly 
**  agreeable  to  my  mind  ;  but  I  know  not,  whe- 
***  ther  it  be  not  a  little  too  early,  and  that  fuch 
•*  a  petition  hiight  be  prefentcd  with  a  better 
'  **  grace,  if  'he  were  OhCe  oat  of  the  Tower  upon 
^*  bail,  than  it  would  be  while  he  is  under  this  clofe 
'**  confinement.  But  as  your  Lordlhip  fays, 
'^*  the  affair  of  Mons*  muft  for  the  prefent  put  a 
^'  flop  to  eVery  man's  private  thoughts,  for  that 
***  is  a  matter  of  fuch  vaft  importance  to  the 
"  Publick,  that  it  is  but  very  fit,  that  all  par- 
*'.ticular  confiderations  .fhould  give 'way  to  it, 
"  and  wait  the  determination  of  that  great  point ; 
^'  r  cannot  but  believe  the  French  are  mafters 
.**  of  it  before  now,  becaufe  all  the  letters,  that 
**  came  by  the  laft  pott,  that  I  could  hear  of, 
*'  looked  upon  it,  as  a  thing  ii^pr;Kfticabte  to 
■*'.rclkv<*  it,'  but  w?  have  had  no  letters  finoe 
**  Saturday.  What  the  French  will  do  next, 
^*  whether  fend  their  men  into  quarters  for  two 
'*'  monthS)  or  try  to  follow  their  blow,  is  what 
**  men  are  pow  moft  anxious  about.  One  of  my 
•♦*  old  friends,  with  whpnv  of  late  I  have  renewed 
'**  myitcqDPAr^C^nce,  fays  upon  all  tbefe  mighty  oc- 
*^  cafioqs^  Prudens  fucuri  temporis  exitum  Caligi- 
^  ^*  nofa  hofte  prerait  Deus  Ridetque  fi  mortalis  ultra 
**  Fas  trepidac.  But  I  confcfs  to  you,  I  cannot  be 
**  quite  fo  overcome  with  philofophy,  as  not  to  be 
**  concerned  beforehand,  at  what  this  dark  night 
**  is  to  bring  forth.  One  private  concern,  in  zh& 
**  midft  of  all  thefe  publick  Qnes,  has  given  me 
^^  a  greafc  d^i  o(f  uneafinefs,  and  I  doubt .  not 
.  *'  will;  do  fo  to  your  Lordlhip,  when  I  tell  you 
**  how  very  ill  my  Lwiy  Ranelagh  has  been  th«fe 
*'  two  or  three  days,  with  a  fever,  which  has 
^^  almpft  quite  deftit)y«d  herj  I  am  afraid  ftill 

for 
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for  her  :  the  hft  night  flie  had  a  little  reft ; 
but  (he  is  fo  weak,  and,  you  know,  o^  fete  has* 
been  fo  very  tender,  that  I  aip  in  grdat  <pain^  for 
her.  I  know  your  Lordlhip  will  be  troubled  W 
lofe  a  very  good  friend  and  humble  ferv ant- 
6f  your  own,  as  well  as  a  naoft  wondetfuP 
good  perfon,  to-  all  that  knew  her.  For  my 
own  part,  I  know  no  body  alive,  to*  whom  5 
have  fo  many  obligations,  which  i  arn  forry  to 
fee  how  little  I  can  return,  when  ih&&  i^  rtioft 
need  of  ferving  her,  ♦  Amongft  all  her  favours^' 
one  that  I  (hall  never  forget  was,  her  djefire  aft* 
endeavours,  not  only  to  renew  for  wifthe  ac- 
quaintance, F  formerly  had  wkh  ybtilr  Lordfliipf 
but  to  knit  it  clofer  into  a  frieodftip;  ih  which 
I  am  always  to  own  youf  Lordfbip  s  re*ly  c<m^ 
currence ;  and  I  hope^^  I  fhall  not  ^faif,  as  &ith^ 
folly  to  perform  all  the  part,  that  belongs  to>  ^ 

,  .      ',  "  My  Lord,   '  ! 

-,  *'  Your  Lordfliip's  moift  jfaitJbiul 

"  humble. ifelrwnti;     t 
April  2,  1691.  **  Ro6h«stbr.*' 

Hitherto  the  reader  has  view'd  (Hir  author,  as  st 
Divine,  only  in  the  private  Char^der  df  a "  Mi* 
nifter  in  his  Parifti,  a  Profeflfor  ih  Im  Chair,  or  ^ 
Preacher  in  his  Lcfture ;  but  we  muft  now  obfcrvc 
his  conduft  in  a  higher  fonftlon.  As  foon  as  the 
Seffion  of  Parliament  in  1689  was  ended;  he  went  4 
down  to  his  Diocefe ;  where  he  formed  ftich  a  plan^  . 
for  executing  the  duties  of  his  Epifcopal  Officei 
as  he  fcldom  afterwards  had  occafion  to  alter. 

His  primary  vifitation  could  only  be  regulated,  m^  |g. 
by  the  praftice  of  his  predeceffors^  who  contented  boars  in 
themfelves  with  formal  Triennial  vifitations    of^i' ^»o- 
their  Diocefe,  in  which  they  ufcd  always  to  con-  £pj(^^^ 
firm  -,  but  when  he  perceived  the  hurry,  the  dif-  fanaion. 
order  and  noife,  that  attended  thefe  publick  meet-^ 
ift«s,'  he  thought  diem  wholly  unfit  R>r  fetemn  afts 
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of  Devotion  :  They  feemed  much  propercr,  for 
the  exercife  of  an  Ordinary's  Jurifdiflion  according 
to  Law,  than  for  the  performance  of  the  more 
Chriftian  funftions  of  a  Bifhop  :  Thefe  were  in-  ^ 
confident  with  that  pomp  and  Ihew,  which  perhaps 
the  other  required.  He  had  always  looked  upon 
Confirmation,  as  the  likelieft  means  of  reviving 
a  Spirit  of  Chjiftianity  -,  if  men  could  be  brought 
to  confider  it,  not  as  a  mere  Ceremony,  but  as  an 
aft  whereby  a  man  became  a  Chriftian  from  his 
own  choice;  fince  upon  attaining  ro  the  ufe  of 
reafon,  he  thereby  renewed  for  himfelf  a  Vow, 
which  others  had  only  made  for  him  at  Baptifm. 
He  wrote  a  fhort  Diref5lory,  containing  proper 
rules  how  to  prepare  the  Youth  upon  fuch  occa- 
fions  i  diis  he  printed,  and  fent  copies  of  it,  fame 
monriis  bcforcliand,  to  the  Minifter  of  every  Parifh, 
where  he, intended  to  confirm.  He  every  fummer 
took  a  tour,  for  fix  weeks  or  two  months,  through 
fome  diftrift.  of  his  Bifhoprick,  daily  preaching 
and  confirming  from  Church  to  Church,  fo  as  in 
the  compfafs  of  three  years  (befides  his  formal  Tri- 
ennial Vifitatton)  to  go  through ,  all  the  j)fincipal 
livings  in  his  Dioccfe.  The  Clergy,  near  the 
places  he  pafled  through^  generally  attended  on 
him ;  therefore,  to  avoid  being  burthenfome  in 
thefe  Circuits,  he  entertained  them  all  at  his  own 
charge.  He  likewife  for  many  years,  entered  into 
conferences  with  them,  upon  the  chief  heads  of 
Pivinity  :,One  of  which  he  ufually  opened  at  their 
meeting,  in  a  difcourfe  that  lafted  near  two  hours; 
and  then  encouraged  thofe  prefent,  to  ftart  fuch 
queftions  Of  difficulties  upon  it,  as  occur'd  to  them. 
Four  of  thefe  difcourfes  againft  Infidelity,  Socini* 
anifm.  Popery  and  Schifm,  were  printed  in  the 
year  1 694.  When  our  Author  had»publifhed  His 
Expofition  of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  conferences 
6f  this  nature  feemed  in  fome  meafure  needlefs  : 
He  therefore  difcontinued  them,  in  order  to  apply 
himfclft  wholly  to  the  Work  of  Confirmation.  Tq 
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he  more  ufeful  in  it,  he  difpofed  his  annual  progreis, 
during  the  laft  ten  years  of  his  life,  in  the  follow* 
ing  manner.  He  went  through  five  or  fix  of  the 
confiderable  Market-towns  every  year  :  he  fix'd 
himfelf  for  a  whole  week  in  each  of  them :  and 
though  he  went  out  every  morning  to  preach  and 
confirm  in  fome  Parifh,  within  feven  or  eight  miles 
of  the  Place  5  yet  at  the  Evening-prayer,  for  fix 
days  together,  he  catechiled  the  youth  of  the  town, 
in  the  principal  Church  there,  expounding  to  them 
fome  portion  of  the  Church  Catechifm  every  day, 
'till  he  had  gone  through  the  whole:  And  on 
Sunday,  he  confirmed  thofe,  who  had  been  thus 
examined  and  inilruAed,  and  then  inviting  them 
all  to  dine  with  him,  he  gave  to  each  a  ufeful 
preient  of  Books.  As  the  Country  'flocked  in, 
from  all  parts  to  hear  him;  he  was  in  hopes  this 
would  encourage  the  Clergy  to  Catechife  more, 
and  would  raife  an  emulation  in  Chriftian  Know* 
ledge,  among  the  inferior  Ibrt  of  people,  who 
were  ignorant  to  a  fcandal. 

In  the  intervals  of  Parliament,  when  the  Biihop 
was  not  upon  this  progre&,  his  ufual  refidence  was 
at  Salifbury;  there  be  preached  the  Thurfday's 
le<5hire,  founded  at  Sl  Thomas's  Church,  during 
the  whole  time  of  his  ftay ;  he  likewife  preached 
and  confirmed  every  Sunday  Morning  *,  in  fome 
Church  of  that  City,  or  of  the  neighbourhood 
round  about  it :  And  in  the  evening  he  had  a 

*  He  was  Co  pandaal  in  thb,  that  no  change  of  Weather 
could  ever  induce  him,  to  difappoint  any  Congregation  where 
he  was  expe^ed  :  And  this  afiiduity  had  well  nigh  coft  him  his 
life,  in  the  year  1698.  For  having  appointed  to  preach  and 
confirm,  at  the  Parifli  Church  of  Dinton,  within  twelve  miles 
of  Salifbury,  on  a  prefixed  Sunday  ;  the  Rains,  that  fell  on 
that  day,  and  for  fome  days  before,  had  fo  fwdled  a  Brook, 
which  h^  was  to  croO,  that  his  coach  was  over-turned  in  the 
water,  and  his  own  life  'hardly  faved  by  a  Miller,  who  jumped 
in  and  drew  the  fii(hop  out  of  the  water  ;  for  which  feafonable 
fervice,  our  Author  paid  him  a  yearly  gratuity  all  the  reft  of 
his  life. 
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Ip^tufc  in  btaovn  Chapel*  to  which  great  crou^ 
reibrte^y  wbcfein  he  explained  £bme  portion  of 
Scripcurep  out  of  the  goTpels  and  epifties  in  the 
liturgy.     He  generally  came  down  from  London, 
fQme  days  before  Lent,  on  purpofe  to  prepare  the 
youth  of  the  two  great  Schools  for  ConfirmatuMi ; 
by .  catechizing  them  every  Week,    during  that 
ii^fon^  in  the  Cathedral  Church,  and  inftru£ting 
(hem  in  the  fame  manner,  as  he  did  thofe  in  the 
pthfif  Towns  of  his  Diocde.     And  to  render  this 
tftik  of  inftru&ion  more  eafy  to  the  reft  of  his 
^^1^9  he  at  lengt^i  publiflied  an  Explanation  of 
the  ChurchrCatechifm  in  the  year  1710. 
,    The  Biihop's  confiftocial  court,   being  much 
try'd  out  againft,  as  a  grievance  hodi  to  the  Clergy 
9jul  Laitjs  'he  endeavoured  to  reform  it,  and  for 
ibme  years  went  thither  in  perfon;  but  though  he 
j^if^  do  fome  little  good  by  this  attendance,  it  was 
fo  little,  that  he  at  1  aft  gave  it  over  *,  for  the  true 
fdundation  of  complaints  was,  the  dilatory  courie 
of  proceedings,  and  the  exorbitant  fees,  which  tlic 
Biihop  had  no  authority  to  correct :  Nay,  he  could 
not  even  difcharge  poor  fuitors,  who  were  opprefs'd 
there  with  vexatious  profecutions,  any  otherwife 
than  by  paying  their  fees  himfelf,  as  he  frequently 
did. 

No  part  of  the  Epiicopal  Office  wis  more  ftriftiy 
Attended  to  by  him,  than  the  examination  of  thofe, 
l^rho  came  for  Orders :  in  this  matter  the  Law  has 
left  the  Biftiop  entirely  at  liberty,  to  admit  or  refufe. 
He  never  turned  them  overtothecareof  aChaplain 
or  Archdeacon,  farther  than  to  try  theif  flcill  in 
the  learned  languages.  He  examined  them  him- 
felf as  to  the  proofs  of  the  Chriftian  Religion,  the 
authority  of  the  Scriptures,  and  the  nature  of  the 
Gofpel- Covenant.  If  they  were  deficient  in  thofe, 
he  difmifs'd  them  at  once,  with  proper  cliredtions 
how  to  be  better  prepared  for  a  fecond  trial :  But  if 
they  were  competently  knowing  in  thcfe  eflential 
points,  he  went  through  the  other  heads  of  Di- 
vinity 
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vinity  wkh  Ids  ftri&nefs.    When  he  was  onoe  fa^ 
tkfied  with  their  capacity^  he  next  dine&ed  hia 
difcourfc  to  their  Confciencc :  He  laid  before  them 
the   bafenefs  of  taking  up  a  Sacred  Profeffion, 
merely  for  the  luere  or  fubfiftcnce  it  might  afford ; 
he  gave  them  a  diftinft  view  of  all  the  branches  of 
the  Faftoral  Care,  (of  which  he  publilhcd  a  Trca- 
tife,  fQr  the  ufc  of  his.Diocefe,  in  1694 ;)  and  en- 
deavoured ftrongly  to.difiuade  them  from  entrtng 
into  Holy  Orders,  unlefs  they  were  firmly  refoived 
to  perform  all  the  duties  of  their  function  \  more 
particularly  to  lead  fuch  lives  as  might  not  contra- 
dict the  doctrines,  they  were  to  teach.    A  day  or 
two  before  Ordination,  he  fubmicted  all  thofe  whom 
he  had  accepted,  to  the  examination  of  the  Dean 
and   Prebendaries,  that  fo  he  might  have  their 
approbation. 

In  the  admiflion  of  Preientees,  he  could  not  be 
fo  Rxia  %  the  Law  having  in  fome  tnfSsSurt  takert 
the  Judgment  of  their  Qualifications  out  of  the 
Ordinary  ;  yet  in  this  he  went  unufual  lengths,  of 
which  I  (hall  mention  one  finguiar  inftance  *•  In 
the  latter  part  of  the  Reign  of  Queen  Anne,  the 
Lord  Chancellor  prcfented  the  younger  Son  of  a 
noble  family  in  Oxfordfhire  to  a  parfonage  within 
his  Diocefe,  which  was  in  the  gift  of  the  Crown. 
Upon  trial,  our  author  found  him  fo  ignorant, 
that  he  refufed  to  inftitute  him;   the  Miniftry 
threatened  him  with  a  Law-fuit,  but  finding  him 
refolute,  they  at  length  acquieiced  under  the  re- 
fufal.     Thereupon  the  Bifliop  fent  for  the  young 
Gentlenoan,  and  told  him,  **  That  as  his  Patrons         ^ 
*'  had  given  up  the  conteft,  and  he  had  no  defign 
*«  to  do  him  any  perfonal  injury,  if  he  could  pre- 
"  vail  on  his  friends,  to  keep  the  Benefice  vacant^ 
*'  he  himfelf  would  undertake  the  charge  of  quali- 
*'  fying  him  for  it.'*   Accordingly  he  took  fuch 

happy  pains  in  his  Inftrudion,  that  fome  months 

«  •* 

*  This  I  had  frtxn  Mr.  Mackney^  as  a  ia6l  well  knowa  to. 
himfelf,  and  to  fome  others  now  alive. 

after. 
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after,  the  Prcfentee  pafs'd  examination  with  ap* 
plaufe,  and  had  inftitution  given  him  to  the 
Living. 

As  the  Paftoral  Care,  and  the  admitting  none 
to  ic,  who  were  not  duly  qualified,  was  always 
uppermoft  in  his  Thoughts,  he  concluded  that  he 
could  not  render  a  more  ufeful  fervice  to  Religion, 
to  the  Church,  and  more  efpecially  to  his  own 
Diocefe,  than  by  forming  under  his  eye  a  number 
of  Divines,  well  inftrudted  in  all  the  articles  of 
their  duty.     He  refolved  therefore,  at  his  own 
chaise,  to  maintain  a  fmall  nuriery  of  ftudents 
in  Divinity  at  ^alifbury,  who  might  follow  their 
ftudies,  till  he  fhould  be  able  to  provide  for  them. 
They  were  ten  in  number,  to  each  of  whom  he 
allowed  a  falary  of  thirty  Pounds  a-year :  They 
were  admitted  to  him  once  every  day,  to  give  an 
account  of  their  progrefs  in  Learning,  to  propofe 
to  him  fuch  difficulties  as  they  met  with,  in  the 
courfe  of  their  reading,  and  to  hear  a  ledture  from 
him,  upon  fome  fpeculative  or  practical  point  of 
Divinity,  or  on  fome  part  of  the  paftoral  Funftion, 
which  lafted  above  an  hour  :  During  the  Bifliop's 
abfencc,  the  learned  Dr.  Whitby  fupplied  his  place, 
in  overlooking  and  directing  their  Studies.     By 
this  means,  our  author  educated   feveral    young 
Clergymen,  who  proved  an  honour  to  the  Church  5 
but  as  this  came  to  be  confidcred  as  a  prefent  pro- 
vifion,  with  fure  expectations  of  a  future  fettle- 
ment,  he  was  continually  importuned,  and  fome* 
times  impofed  upon,  as  to  the  perfons  recommend- 
ed to  be  of  this  number  :  And  the  foundation  it- 
feif  was  fo  malicioufly  exclaimed  at,  as  a  defign'd 
affront  upon  the  method  of  education  at  Oxford, 
that  he  was  prevailed  upon,  after  fome  years,  to 
lay  it  wholly  afidc. 

Our  Author  was  a  warm  and  conftant  enemy  to 
Pluralities  of  Livings,  not  indeed  where  the  two 
Churches  lay  near  each  other,  and  were  but  poorly 
endowed,  for  in  that  cafe  he  rather  encouraged 

them  i 
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them ;  as  knowing  the  ^'  Labourer  was  worthy 
*'  his  hire."  But  whenfocver  Non-refidence  was 
the  confequence  of  a  plurality,  he  ufed  his  ut- 
moft  endeavours  to  prevent  it,  and  in  fome  cafes 
even  hazarded  a  fufpenfion,  rather  than  give  infti- 
tution.  In  his  charges  to  the  Clergy,  he  exclaimed 
againft  pluralities,  as  a  facrilegious  Robbery  of  the 
revenues  of  the  Church ;  a  remarkable  effeA  of 
his  21eal  upon  this  fubjedfc  may  not  be  improper  to 
be  here  related  *.  In  his  firft  vifitation  at  SaliC* 
bury,  he  urged  the  authority  c^  St.  Bernard,  who 
being  confuked  by  one  of  his  followers,  whether  he 
might  not  accept  of  two  Benefices,  reply'd,  **  And 
"  how  will  you  be  able  to  ferve  them  both  ?'*  ♦^  I 
"  intend  (anfwered  the  Prieft)  to  officiate  in  one 
"  of  them  by  a  Deputy.'*  **  Will  your  Deputy  be 
**  damn'd  for  you  too  ?  (cry'd  the  Saint.)  BcKevc 
"  me,  you  may  ferve  your  Cure  by  proxy,  but 
*'  you  muft  be  damn'd  in  perfon.*'  This  exprefiioa 
fo  affe£bed  Mr.  Kelfey,  a  pious  and  worthy 
Clergyman  there  prefent,  that  he  immediately  re* 
iigned  the  reAory  of  Bemerton,  worth  two  hundred 
pounds  a-year,  which  he  then  held  with  one  of  a 
greater  value.  .  Nor  was  this  Chriflian  Aft  of  fclf- 
denial  without  its  reward ;  for.  though  their  prin- 
ciples in  Church  Matters  were  yciy  oppofke,  the 
Biihop  conceived  fuch  an  efteem  for  him,  from 
this  aftion,  that  he  not  only  prevailed  i^ith  the 
Chapter  to  eleft  him  a  Canon,  but  likewife  made 
him  Archdeacon  of  Sarum,  and  gave  him  one  of 
the  belt  Prebends  in  the  Church. 

In  the  point  of  refidence,  our  author  was  fo  drift, 
that  he  never  would  permit  his  own  Chaplains 
to  attend  upon  him,  after  they  were  once  preferred 
to  a  Cure  of  Souls,  but  obliged  them  to  be  con* 
ftantly  refident  at  their  Livings.    Indeed  he  con* 

*  This  fz€t  was  told  me  by  Mr.  Waftefield,  and  b  well  known 
at  SalUbuiy. 

fidered 
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fidepod  himfelf,  as  under  the  lame  obligation,  as 
Paftor  of  the  whole  Diocefc,  and  never  would  be 
abfeat  from  it,  but  ^uring  his  necefiary  attendance 
on  Parliament  y  from  which,  as  foon  as  the  prin* 
cipali  bu&!ie&  of  the  nation  was  difpatch'd,  he  al- 
ways obtained  leave  to  depart^  ia  order  to  return 
to  his  Fun£tioa.  And  though  King  William,  upon 
liis  goii^  over  to  Iceland  or  Flanders,  always  en« 
jodned  him  to  attend  upon  Queen  Mary,  and  affift 
her  with  his  faithful  Council  on-  aFl  emergencies ; 
yet  hp  would  not,  upon  fuch  occafions,  accept  of 
Iddgings  ai:  Whitehall,  bus  i^iircd  a  houfe  at 
Windfor,  in  order  to  be  widiin  his  own  Bi-' 
flioprick,  and  yet  near  enough  ta  the  Court,  to 
pay  his  duty  twice  a  week,  or  oftener,  if  bufiaefs 
cebuiredit. 
His  ant-  Na  Principle  was  more  deeply  rooted  in  him, 
^^^*1  than,  that  of  Toleration  \  it  was  not  ccmfined  to 
o"Tok^  toy  Scft  or  Nation^  it  was  as  univerlal  as  Chrifti- 
ration  ex-  f  nky  itfelf :  He  eioerted  it  in  favour  of  a  Nonjuring 
tends  to  Me^ting-houfe  at  Sabfbury,  whi^h  he  obtained  the 
Nonjuror£t5i,Qyal  Permiffioa  to  connive  at  3  and  when  the 
Prttaeher  therb.  Dr.  Beach,  by  a,  Jeditioos  and 
treaionable  Sermon  had  incurred  the  Sentence  of 
theXaffir,  our  author  not  only  faved  him  from 
puniihmenty  b^t  even  procured  his  pardon,  with* 
out  the  terms  of  a  publick  Recantation,  upon 
which  it  was  firft  granted  ;  as  may  be  colledted 
from  the  following  letters,  the  one  from  the  Earl 
of  Nottingham^  men  Secretary  of  State,  the  other 
from  Dr.  Beach  himfelf. 

*«  My  Lard,  *  Whitehall,  2  9  March  1692. 

•<  T  Have  acquainted  the  Queen,  at  the  Cabinet 
«*  X  Council,  with -what  your  Lordfliip  writes  in 
^*  behalf  of  Dr.  Beach  ;  and  though  her  Majefty 
''  is  always  inclined  to  fhew  Mercy,  and  efpecially 
*•  to  fuch  as  your  Lordfhip  recommends  to  her 

•  The  original  is  in  the  Editor's  hands. 

favour  J 
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'«  favour  ;  ytt  Rnct  the  crime,  and  the  fcandkl  of 
*•  it,  has  been  very  publicfc,  Jier  Majcfty  diinks 
"  the  acknowjedgfieBt  of -it  fhould  be  fo  too: 
**  And  therefore  would  have  hun  make  it  in  the 
<'  Church.  Whefi'  this  is  doAe,  .your  Lordfliip'a 
c<  interceflion  wiU  eoifily  pi^v^l.  I  am,  with  great 
i<  reJpedk, 

«  My  Lord, 

«  Your  Lordihip*s  moft  humble 

'^  and  faith&l  fervant, 

•    <«  Nottingham.** 

"  My  Lord,  ♦ 

"  \\T^T^^  ^^  due  deference  of  honour,  and 
*«    VV    with  all  the  refpeftful  regard,  that  can 
^^  be  correfpondent  to  the  no  lefs  generous,  than 
*^  acceptable  meilage,  which  I  received  from  your 
**  Lordfliip  by  Dr.  Geddes,  I  humbly  tender  thia 
"  to  your  Lordfliip,  hoping  it  naay  be  favourably 
"  received,   in  lieu  of  my    perifonal  attendance, 
«  which  (hall  be  readily  paid  (as  it  is  due)  at  any 
**  time.  Dr.' Geddes  has  delivered  me  the  dcfirablc 
**  tidings  of  your  Lordihip's  free  refolutiqn,  to 
**  refcue  me,  fron>  the  farther  profecution  of  that 
*«  unhappy  vcrdift,   I  labour  under.     It/ is.  o^jf 
«*  defire,  being  freed  from  this  troublcfomc  ftora^, 
'^  to  live  in  peace  and  quiet,  without  difturbance  of 
*^  the  government  in  general,tand  of  any  perfon  in 
**  particular*    And  I  cannot  but  deeply  refepjD  . 
*'  your  obliging  readinefs  to  relieve  me,  becaufe     ' 
*<  *it  is  not  clogged  with  any  bitter  cooditions  Of 
"  refcryes»  that  would  leflen  the  favour*    Wh«D 
<^  your  Lordfliip  has  rdblved,  fis  whut  I  huo^jb^ly 
*'  defire,  a^:  do  not  doubt  but  your  lA>rd(hxp  will 
«*  purfue.    The  fopner  thjj  fi^vpur  (^ao  bp  ^cp»- 
<^  pUfl)ed»  4n4  ^ith  the  1^  rieiie  bef^f^.-TeP^ 

'.  '  '.  .  *   * 
*  The  orlgioal  it  in  the  Gdi(oir*«  Imi^ 

•  ''the 
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MEMORIAL  concerning  the  6rft  Fruits  aad 
Tenths.*    <jiven  in  to  the  King  in  January 

f^  ^TpAHE  Tenths  and  Firft  Fruits  were  firfl: 
"  X  ^^^^  ^^  ^y  Popcs>  on  pretence  of  fupport- 
**  ing  the  Holy  War*  ^  in  the  twenty-fixth  year  pf 
^^^  the  Reign  of  King  Henry  the  Eighth,  thefe 
*^  were  given  to  the  Crown-,  and  fmcc  than 
**  time  have  been  granted  away  in  Penfions,  by. 
**  dormant  warrants.  They  are  now  in  the  hands 
•'  of  the  Duke  of  St.  Albans,  Countefs  of  PU- 
"  mouthy  Countefs  of  Briftol,  Earl  of  Bath,  E^l 
*'  of  Oxford,  and  a  few  others.  This  revenue  may 
**  juftly  be  called  in  queftion,  as  unlawful  and  la- 
*^  crilegious  in  its  nature  ^  the  applying,  it  to  a 
"  good  ufc  is  the  bcft  way  tojuftify  it. 

*'  The  condition  of  many  Livings  in  this.fcing- 
**  dom  is  moft  miferable  i  many  have  not  twenty 
**  pounds,  and  in  fome  places,  three  of  th^mput 
*'  together  do  not  amount  to  forty  pounds  a-year. 
*'  A  poor  Clergynian  may  be  fcandalous^  btit  he 
^'  muft  be  contemptible  and  ignorant.  To  -this, 
**  in  ^  great  mcafure,  we  owe  the  Atheifna  and 
^^  impiejty,  the  £e<5ts  and  Diviiion$,  that  a^e  fpread 
*'  over  the  nation. 

*'  It  would  be  a  noble  demonftratioa,  i>oth  of 
*^  zeal  foj^  the  honour  of  God  and  Religion,  and 
**  afFedUon  for  the  Church  of  England,  if  the  King 
•*  would  appropriate  this  revenue,  to  the  railihg  of 
*'  the  Livings  in  this  nation  to  fome  juft  propor- 
^^  tion,  beginning  at  thofe  in  Corporations,  and 
**  thofe  within  the  King's  gift,  but  not  cx- 
•*  eluding  others,  upon  condition  that  the  King 
•*  fhali  have  his  turn  in  prefenting,  in  proportion 
**  to|[the  augmentation  that  Ihall  £  made  by  this 
**  provifion. 

*  The  Memorial  in  the  Bifhop's  own  hand,  with  a  Memo^ 
nndum  when  it  was  delivered,  is  in  the  Editor's  hands. 

««  A  Cor- 
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•*  A  Corporation  might  be  fettled,  as  was  from 
"  the  Reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  down  to  that  of 
*'  Charles  the  Firft,  with  power  to  receive  the 
*'  gifts  of  charitable  perfons,  to  the  fame  pious 
*'  end:  And  all  Bilhops,  Deaos  and  Chapters, 
**  might  be  obliged  to  pay  towards  it  a  fourth  or 
"  fifth  of  evqry  Fine  that  they  received. 

*^  This,  by  the  Blefling  of  God,  would  make  ^ 
'*  the  concerns  of  Religion  and  of  the  Church  put 
**  on  another  face,  it  would  much  raife  his  Ma- 
*'  jefty's  Name  and  Character  in  the  prefent,  and 
*'  in  all  fuccceding  ages ;  by.  this  the  King  gives 
•'  away  nothing,,  that  is  in  his  own  poffeffion  ;  he 
*'  only  gives  away  the  power  of  granting  fuch  new 
*'  penfions,  as  may  .be  vacant  in  his  time.  And 
*'  there  is  little  doubt  to  be  made,  (befides  a  blef- 
**  fing  from  God,  which  may  be  expeded  upon 
"  fo  noble  a  defign)  that  this  would  be  made  up 
**  to  the  Crown  by  Parliament :  And  would  alio 
**  give  fuch  an  impreflion  of  the  King,  as  would 
*'  have  good  effed  on  all  his  affairs." 

A  Second  MEMORIAL  concerning  the  Tenths 
and  Firft  Fruits.  Given  in  to  the  King  in  De- 
cember 1697  *. 

"  TT  is  humbly  propofcd,  that  his  Majefty  would 
**  X  he  pleafcd  to  confider,  how  proper  it  will  be 
"  at  this  time,  to  declare  his  Refolution  of  apply- 
**  ing  the  Firft  Fruits  and  Tenths  to  mending  th« 
*•  ftatc  of  the  poor  Livings  in  England. 

"  The  Peace  being  now  concluded,  this  will 
*'  be  a  noble  beginning  of  his  Majefty's  Reign 
*'  in  Peace,  and  a  fuitable  return  to  God,  for 
*'  his  great  bleffings  on  his  Royal  Perion  and 
**'  affairs  5  it  will  gain  him  the  hearts  of  all 
•'  true  friends  of  the  Church  of  England ;  and 

*  The  Memorial  in  the  Bifliop's  own  hand,  with  a  memo* 
landum  when  he  delivered  it,  is  in  the  £ditor%  handi« 

Vol.  L  d  "  fince 
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**  flncc  the  Burroughs,  are  generally  the  worft 
**  fervcd,  their  Livings  being  univcrfally  very 
*'  fmall,  this  may  probably  have  a  great  eflfedl 
**  on  all  the  King's  aJfiiirs,  peAaps  on  the  fuc- 
*'  ceeding  eIe6tions  of  Parliament. 

«*  If  his-  Majefty  be  refolved'  to  do  it,  it  Is 
**  huipbly  fuggefted,  that  he^  would  declare  his 
**  refolution  in  the  trcafury,  and  appoint  the  Cpm- 
**  n^ffioners  to  acquaint  the  Houfe  of  Commons 
*'  with  it,  who  will  no  doubt  very  quickly  make 
**  it  up  to  the  Crown.  Upon  this,  it  is  propofed, 
"  that  the  King  will  order  a  Commifllon  for  ma- 
^'  naging  this  mnd,  and  making  it  moft  efFedual 
*'  to  the  end  intended  by  it. 

•*  The  perfons  proper  for  fuch  a  Commifllon, 
••  would  be  the  two  Archbifliops,  with  two  other 
**  Bifhops,  the  Lord  Chancellor,  the  Lord  Privy- 
•*  Seal,  the  two  Secretaries  of  State,  the  firft  Com-* 
*^  miflioner  of  the  Treafury,  the  Chancellor  of 
"  the  Exchequer,  the'  two  Chief  Juftices,  the  Chief 
"  Baron,  and  the  Kings's  Attorney-General." 

Though  thi^  Propofal  wai  highly  acceptable  to 
the  King ;  though  it  was  ftrongly  feconded  by  the 
Princefs  of  Denitiark,  who  defired  Copies  to  be 
given  her  of  the  two  foregoing  Memorials  5  yet 
underhand  it  met  with  fuch  oppofition  amongfl  the 
.Miniftry,  as  for'a  time  obftrufted  the  execution  of 
it.  The  Biihop  would  not  however  be  difcoui^aged 
in  it^  but  renewed' his  fotlicitations  upon  this 
head,  fo  powerfully,  in  the  year  1701,  that  nothing 
but  the  death  of  King  William  could  have  pre- 
vented its  then  taking  effedl.  He  had  concerted 
his  meafures  upon  this  occafipn;  with  the  Earl  of 
Godolphin  (who  afterwards  carried  this  defign  into 
execution)  and  with  the  Lord  Somers,  whofe  Let- 
ter upon  that  fubjeft  I  (hall  here  iniert^ 

^J  My 
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*'  My  Lord,  *  22  Nov.  lyci* 

^*  T  Acknowledge  the  honour  of  your  Lordifaip's 

^*  X  1^^^^  ^f  ^  ^7^>  ^^^^  8^^^  thankfulnefs  ^  « 
••  I  wifli  it  may  lie  in  my  power  to  contribute  to 
*^  the  excellent  defign  you  propefe  \  no  man  will 
*•  enter  into  it  more  willingly,  nor  fhall  labour  in 
**  it  more  heartily.  The  Point  of  the  Firft  Fruits 
**  and  Tenths  is  what  I  have  propofed  feveral 
**  times,  with  much  earnellnefs,  but  without  fuo- 
'*  cefs.  When  I  have  the  happinefs  of  feeing  your 
*^  Lordfhip,  we  fliail,  I  hope,  difcourfe  at  large 
•*  upon  the  whole  fubjeft.  In  the  mean  time 
^^  allow  me  to  aflure  you,  that  I  am  with  great  and 
•*  finccre'  refpcdt^ 

'^  My  Lord* 
**  Your  Lord(hip*s  moll  obedient 

*'  humble  Servant, 

'*    SOMKRS.^* 

Having  thus  gi\^en  a  fhort  account  of  every 
|)rincipal  part  of  our  Author's  condud,  that  pro- 
perly relates  to  his  Epifcopal  Charafter*  c^f  which 
I  thought  the  reader  would  be  befl  able  to  judge^. 
if  it  were  laid  before  him  in  oqe  general  view,  with- 
out any  ftridt  regard  to  the  ferie^  of  time  i  I  fhafl 
now  return  to  the  thread  of  my  narration,  by  r^* 
lating  the  other  remarkable  incidents  of  his  life,  in 
the  order  in  which  they  happened. 

The  year  1694  proved  greatly  unfortunate  to  The  death 
him,  1  might  havf^  laid  to  the  whole  nation,  by  the  of  Queen 
death  of  Archbifhop  Tillotfon ;  i  name  too  well  ^^T^  ^^^ 
knoWn  to  need  an  encomium  j  whofe  funeral  fcrmon  fljop^^i-a!'* 
our  Author  preach'd,  and  whofe  vindication  he  un-  locfon. 
dcxtook)  againft  a  Writer  who  had  virulently  at- 
tack'd  his  memory.    This  great  lofs  to  the  ChUrch 
was  ibon  after  followed  by  a  greater,  that  of  the 
excelknt  Queen  Mary,  who  had  always  honoured 

*  The  original  is  ia  the  Editor's  hands. 
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oUr  Author  with  a  high  degree  of  favour  alid  con- 
fidence.    The  ftrong  imprefllon   her  uncommon 
talents  and  fhining  qualities  had  made  upon  him; 
occafioned  that  Eflay  on  her  Charafter,  which  he 
publilhcd  in  the  year  1695. 
He  is  one      During  her  life,  the  affairs  and  promotions  in  the 
rllfiaftical  C^^rch  had  wholly  pafs*d  through  her  hands ;  it 
commfli-  was  an  article  of  government,  for  which  the  King 
on  to  re-  .thouglit  himfelf  unqualified,  yet  was  unwilling  to 
commend  commit  to  the  care  of  his  Miniftcrs  :  Upon  her 
^^^ats^^'  dc^tl^  therefore,  a  CommifSon  was  granted  to  the 
two  Archbiihops,  to  our  Author,  and  to  three 
other  Prelates  ;   whereby  they,  or  any  three  of 
them,  were  appointed  to  recommend  to  all  Bi- 
fhopricks.  Deaneries,  or  other  vacant  Preferments 
in  the  Church,  fignifying  the  fame  to  his  Majefty, 
by   writing   under  their  hands  :  And  during  the 
King's  abfence  beyond  Sea,  they  were  empowered, 
of  their  own  authority,  to  prefcnt  to  all  Benefices 
in .  the  gift  of  the  Crown,   that  were  upder  the 
value  of  an  hundred  and  forty  pounds  a-year.    A 
like  Commiffion  was  granted  in  the  year  1700,  and 
the  Bifliop  of  Salilbury  continued  ftill  to  be  of  the 
number.     It  would  be  tedious  here  to  enumerate 
the  feveral  marks  King  William  gave  him  of  his 
/riendfhip,  during  the  whole  courfc  of  his  Reign; 
but  tho*  he  obtained  of  his  Majefty  employment!?, 
penfionls,   and  gratuities  for  others,    even  to  the 
Value  of  ten  thoufand  pounds  to  One  Perfon  now 
living;    yet  there  was  not  one   fingle   inftancc, 
wherein  he  foUicited.  a  favour  for  himfelf- or  his 
family  :  On  the  contrary,  he  declined  preferment 
when  it  was  offered  to  him.' 
V  made        In  the  year  1698,  when  it  became  necefiary  to 
t^lhl'""'  ^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  Gloucefter's'family,  the  King 
Ouke^of  ^^"^  ^^^  E^^^  ^^  Sunderland  with  a  meffage  to  the 
X^OivcfterPrincefs  of  Denmark,  acquainting  her,  "  That  he 
**  put  the  whole  management  of  her  Son's  houftiold 
•  *'  into  her  hands,  but  that  he  owed  the  care  of  his 
*'  education  to  himfelf  and  his  people,  and  there- 

«'  fore 
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**  fore  would  name  the  perfons  for  that  purpofc.*' 
Accordingly  the  Earl  of  Marlborough  being  nomi- 
nated his  Governor,  the  Bifhop  ot  Salifbury  was 
appointed  his  Preceptor.    He  was  then  retired  into, 
his  Diocefe,  having  lately  loft  his  Wife   by  the 
Small  Pox.     He  took  that  occafion  therefore  to  WMch  he 
wave  the  offer  of  this  important  charge  ;  though,  ^'^'^^' 
he  was  aflured,  the  Princefs  had  teftify'd  her  ap-.  ^^^j^j^ J*" 
probation  of  the  King's  Choice.     He  wrote  to  the 
Earl  of  Sunderland,  to  ufe  his  intereft,  that  he 
might  be  excufed,   and  in  return    received  from 
him  the  following  letter. 

"  My  Lord,  *  June  29. 

**  T  Am  extremely  troubled  for  your  lofs,  it  being, 
**  J,  by  all  that  I  have  heard,  a  very  great  one  ; 
**  But  you  muft  not  leave  fervitig  the  Publick, 
"  upon  any  private  confideration.  I  intend  to  be 
**  in  town  next  week,  and  if  I  have  any  credi;.  at 
^'  all,  you  may  be  aflured  that  you  fhall  be  fent- 
*'  for,  and  (hall  come  thither,  unlcfs  you  will  fall 
"  out  with  all  your  friends,  and  with  the  King  in 
*'  phe  firft  place.  I  am,  with  great  truth, 
"  My  Lord, 
*^  your   moft   faithful 

♦*  humble  Servant, 

•  *'  Sunderland," 

Our  Author  wrote  likewife  to  hij  friend  y\rch- 
biihop  Tennifon,  defiring  him  to  wait  on  the 
King  in  his  name,  and  intr^t  his  Majcfty,  to 
allow  him  to  decline  this  employment :  The  Arch- 
bi(hop  replied,  and  offered  many  arguments  to 
perfuadc  him  to  accept  of  it  j  which  only  produ- 
ced a  fecond  letter,  ftronger  than  the  former,  and 
to  the  fame  purpofe :  To  which  his  Grace,  by  King 
William's  direction,  returned  the  following  anfv/er. 

•  The  original  Icucr  is  in  the  Editor's  hands, 
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^'  My  Lordj  *  Lambeth,  June  28, 1698, 

**  T  Received  your  fecqnd,  in  which  you  feem  to 
^  X  ^^fift  ^^  ^^P  contents  of  the  firft  j  upon  that 
<«  accqunt,  I  waited  on  the  King,  not  being  willing 
♦*  \o  decline  doing,  what  you  (o  earneftly  prefs*d. 
^*  The  King  exprcfs'd  himfelf  with  great  tendernefa 
^*  upon  this  fubieA  j  he  commanded  me  to  let  you 
♦'  underftand,  that  he  had  fent  lor  you,  before  thi? 
•*  time,  if  this  misfortune  had  pot  happened ;  and 
*'  that  he  ftill  defires  you  to  come,  as  foon  as  with 
**  decency  you  can.  He  looks  upon  you,  as  a 
*•  Divine,  who  in  fuch  cafes  had  comforted  many, 
••  and  thinks  it  will  look  beft,  not  to  fuffer  fuch  a 
^*  crofs,  to  get  fuch  power  over  you,  as  to  make 
**  you  decline  fo  publick  a  fervicc.  He  fpoke  to 
^*  this  effeft,  without  my  urging  my  private  opi- 
*•  nion,  which  is,  what  it  was  in  my  firft.  I 
♦•  heartily  pray  for*  you,  I  pity  you  as  my  own 
**  Brother,  but  I  cannot  bring  myfelf  in  this,  to 
^*  be  of  your  Lordfhip*s  opinion.  It  is  true,  if 
♦*  no  fieps  had  been  made  in  this  affair,  your  ex- 
♦*  cufe  would  the  cafier  have  made  its  way  j  but 
^*  feeing  things  are  fo  far  advanced,  it  feems  not 
^*  proper  to  go  back.  If  upon  this,  that  hopeful 
^*  Prince  Ihall  fall  into  fuch  hands,  as  are  unfit, 
^*  your  Lordlhip  would  then  rcfleft,  upon  your 
^*  having  declined  the  Service,  with  pain  and 
f •  grief.  Pray,  next  poft,  let  me  have  fome  an- 
f  *  fwer,  our  good  Matter  the  King  may  be  pleafe^ 
«^  with.    J  am, 

"  My  Lord, 

t*  Ifcur  affectionate  Brother, 

*^  Tho.  Cantuar/^ 

A$  the  reft  of  the  Bifhop's  friends  concurred  in 
fhe  fame  flrain,  earncflly  preffing  him  not  to  re- 
fufc  a  flation,  wherein  l^e  niight  do   his  Country 

t  Tbe  original  is  in  thcEiitor's  hands. 
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fuch  fignal  fervice,  as  in  the  right  education  of  the 
Duke  of  Gloucefter ;  he  thought  it  might  be  Con- 
ftrucd  obftinacy  not  to  fubmit.  He  therefore 
iignific^  his  compliance^,  in  his  anfwer  to  the 
Archbilhop  of  Canterbury ;  who  thereupon  wrote 
him  another  Letter,  which  I  &aU  here  infert. 

"  My  Lord,  *  Kenfingtpn,  July  4, 1 698.  * 

^^  T  ATE  laft  night  the  King  fpoke  again  about 
"  X-^  y^^^  coming  up  5  the  time  you  mention 
^*  (Friday  fortnight)  he  thinks  much  too  long}  he 
*^  therefore  commanded  me  to  fend  an  exprefs  to 
^^  you,  in  order  to  your  coming  up  as  foon  as  pofli* 
*^  bly  you  can  :  .He  having  time,  little  enough  to 
^^  ietide  that  matter,  before  his  going  beyond  Sea  ; 
^'  which  will  not  now  be  long  \  becaufe  the  Parlia- 
**  ment  may  (peedilyend,  perhaps  this  day.  He  con* 
^'  fiders  very  gracioufly  the  commendablenefs  of 
^^  your  fubmiffion  in  thefe  circumftances,  which  is 
**  indeed  worthy  of  you.  Pray  haften  as  much  as 
'*  you  poflibly  can,  s^nd  may  God  bring  you  fafely 
«^  hither.    I  am 

^«  Yovir  affcftionate  Brother, 

♦«  Tho.  Cantuar.*' 

p.  S.  ^«  The  Parliament  rifes  to-morrow,  and  the 
♦*  King  goes  foon  to  Windfor,  where  you  may 
*^  wait  on  his  Majefty. 

+  When  oqr  Author,  upon  his  arrival  at 
Windfor,  had  his  firft  audience  of  the  King,  he 
allured  his  Majefty  it  was  no  logger  his  intention 
h}  decline  fo  honourable  an  employment,  as  the 
educating  a  Prince  fo  nearly  rehited  to  the  Crown, 
fince  his  Royal  Ms^fter  thought  him  worthy  €)f  that 
Trul^  i  but  as  tl^  (Ufch^rge  Qf  hi^  dtity  in  th^ 

^  The  original  1$  in  the  Editor^  hand^. 

f  This  faS  was  related  to  the  Editor  by  Mr.  M^lcnpy,  who 
then  attended  th^  Biibop  to  Windfor,  ^ni  had  it  from  his  own 
|ioutb. 
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ftation  muft  confine  him  conftantly  to  Court* 
which  was  inconfiftent  with  his  Epifcopal  Funftion, 
he  dcfired  leave  to  rcfign  his  Bilhoprick.  The 
King  was  much  furprized  at  the  Propofal,  to 
which  he  would  by  no  means  confent :  H#wevcr, 
•finding  our  Author  pcrfifted  in  it,  he  was  at  length 
prevailed  on,  to  agree,  that  the  Duke  fliould  rc- 
fide  all  the  fummer  at  Windfor,*  and  that  the 
Bifliop  fhould  have  ten  Weeks  allowed  him  every 
year,  to  vifit  the  other  parts  of  his  Diocefe. 

The  method  he  purfued  in  the  Duke  of  Giou- 

cefter's  education,  and  the  amazing  progrefs  made 

'  in  it,  during  the  fhort  time  that  Prince  was  under 

Jiis  care,  are  mentioned  in  the  Hiftory :  To  which 

I  fhall  only  add,  that  he  condufted  himfelf  in  fuch 

a  manner,  that  tht  Princefs  of  Denmark  ever  after 

retained  a  peculiar  regard  for  him,  of  which   he 

received  fome  fenfible  marks,  when  (he  came  to 

the  Throne,  even  at  times  when  he  was  engaged 

ih  a  publick  oppofition   to  the  meafures  of  her 

Minifters, 

His  mar-       1  h©  affiduous  attendance  our  author  was  obliged 

M^  ilr!  ^°'  whilft  he  was  Preceptor  to  the  Duke,  and  the 

l^l^'y.    ^  tender  age  of  his  own  children,   made  it  requifite 

to  look  out  for  a  proper  miftrefs  to  his  family. 

He  fixM  upon  Mrs.  Berkeley,  a  Lady  of  uncon^* 

mon  degrees  of  Knowledge,  Piety  and  Virtue  •,  as 

may  appear  from  Her  Method  of  Devotion,  which 

bore  levcral  impreffions  in  her  Life-time ;  and  was 

reprinted  after,  her  death,  with  an  account  of  her 

Life,   by  Dr.  Goodwyn,  (the  late  Archbilhop  of 

Cafhels  in   Ireland)  which  renders  it  unneceffary 

here  to  enlarge  upon  her  charaAer. 

Jle  writes      In  the  year  1699,  our  Author  publilhed  His 

jinExpo-  Expofition   of  the   Thirty-nine   Articles    of  thp 

thcThiVty  ^hurch  of  England.     He  wa5  firft  engaged  in  this 

nine  Ar-    Undertaking  by  Queen  Mary,  who  had  fo  highly 

^cltff       approved  of  his  Four  Difcourfcs  to  his  Clergy, 

and   his  Treatife  of  the  Paftoral  Care,  that  She, 

f^$  well  as  Archbilhop  Tillotfon,  judged  no  man 
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fo  proper  as  himfelf,  to  render  this  important  fer- 
vice  to  the  Church.  At  their  intreaty  therefore^ 
he  undertook  this  laborious  talk,  which  he  per- 
form'd  in  lefs  than  the  compafs  of  a  year,  though 
he  kept  it  by  him  five  years,  for  correftion.  It 
was  firft  revifed,  and  in  many  places  altered  by 
Dr.  Tillotfon,  whofe  opinion  of  this  performance 
will  befl:  .be  learnt  from  one  of  his  own  letters. 

*'  My  Lord,*  Lambeth-Houfe,  Oa.  23,  1674.' 

*•  T  Have  with  great  pleafure  and  fatisfaftion 
**  J[  read  over  the  great  volume,  you  fent  me  ; 
**  and  am  aftoni(h*d  to  fee  fo  vaft  a  work,  begun 
**  and  finiftiM  in  fo  fhort  a  time*  In  the  article 
*•  of  the  Trinity  you  have  faid  all,  that  I'think 
*•  can  be  faid  upon  fo  obfcure  and  difficult  an 
*•  argument.  The  Socinians  have  juft  now  pub- 
**  lifhed  an  anfwer  to  us  all  5  but  1  have  not  had 
•*  a  fight  of  it.  The  negative  articles  againft  the 
*•  Church  of  Rome,  you  have  very  fully  ex- 
**  plained,  and  with  great  learning  and  judgment. 
**  Concerning  thefe,  you  will  meet  with  no  op* 
**  pofition  amongft  ourfelves.  The  greateft  dan- 
*'  ger  was  to  be  apprehended  from  the  points  in 
•*  difference  between  the  Calvinifts  and  Remon* 
*^  ftrants,  in  which  you  have  fhewn,  not  only 
•*  great  (kill  and  moderation,  but  great  prudence 
**  in  contenting  yourfelf,  to  rcprefent  both  fides 
**  impartially,  without  any  pofitive  declaration 
««  of  your  own  judgment.  The  account  given 
*'  of  Athanafius's  Creed,  feems  to  me  no-wife 
.**  fatisfaftory ;  I  wifh  we  were  well  rid  of  it. 
•*  I  pray  God  long  to  preferve  your  Lordlhip,  to 
^^  do  more  fuch  fervices  to  the  Church.  I  am, 
♦*  My  Lord, 

♦*  Yours  moft  affeftionately, 

**  Jo.  Cant. 


f» 
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This  work  was  afterwards  perufcd  and  approv- 
ed by  Archbilhop  Tcnnifon,  Archbiftiop  Sharp, 
Bifhop  StillingBeet,    Patrick^    Lloyd,    Hall  and 
Williams  :  The  laft  of  thefe  ftrongly  recommend- 
ed, the  confidering  them  only  as  articles  of  jJeacc, 
in  which  men  were  bound  to  acquiefcc  without 
contradiftion ;    not   as  ^ticles  of    faith,   which 
they  were  obliged  to  believe-     There  might  per- 
haps be  reafon  to  wifli,    that  they  had  only  been 
impoied  as  fuch,    but  there  was  nothing  in  our 
Conftitution  to  warrant  an  ^xpofitor,   in  giving 
that  fenfe  to  them  :    The  book  likewife  pafs'd 
through  the  hands  of  many  learned  men  in  both 
Univerfities,  and  was  generally  applauded.     Up- 
on its  firft  appearance  in  print,  it  was  univerfaliy 
well  received  5   thofe,  who  had  been  employed  to 
criticife  every  work  the  Bifhop  had  publiflied  for 
fome  years,  were  filent  as  to  This.     Indeed  when 
the  Convocation  met,  and  the  two  Houfes  were 
warmly  engaged  in  difputes,  relating  to  their  re- 
^jcftive  privileges,  in  which  our  Author  bore  a 
confiderabie  (hare  j  the  Lower  Houfe,  in  refent- 
ment,  brought  up  a  general  cenfure  of  his  Expplir 
don,    but  refufed  to  point  out    the  particulars 
upon  which  it  was  grounded  :  Though  the  Upper 
Houfe  remonftrated,  how  neccflary  that  was,   in 
in  order  to  enable  them  to  concur  In  the  cenfure, 
which  they  could  not  pretend  to  do,  till  they  were 
informed  of  the  reafons  for  it. 

For  five  or  fix  years  before  his  death,  our  Aur 
thor  grew  more  abftrafted  from  the  world,  than 
the  fituation  he  had  been  in,  during  the  former 
parts  of  his  life,  had  permitted.  To  avoid  the 
diftraftion  of  ufelefs  vifits,  he  fettled  in  St, 
John*s  Court  in  Clerkenwell,  and  kept  up  only 
an  intercourie  with  his  moft  fele£t  and  intimate 
acquaintance :  Their  names  will  be  an  honour  tq 
his  memory,  and  therefore  I  beg  leave  to  men- 
tion the  moft  confiderabie  amongft  them.  Such 
were  the  late  Dukes  of  Marlborough,  NcwcalHfc 
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sod  Shrewibury ;  the  Earls  of  Godolphin,  Cow^ 
per  and  Halifai^ ;  tht  Lord  Somers  and  Petham: 
And  the  prefcnt  Dutchcfs  Dowagpr  of  Marlbo- 
rough, the  Dukes  of  Montrofe  and  Roxburgh) 
the  I^ord  Townihend,  the  Lord  King,  the  Mafter^ 
pf  the  Rolls  Sir  Jofeph  Jekyll,  the  Lord  Chief 
Juftice  Eyre,  and  Mr.  Baillie  of  Jervifwood^ 
who,  as  he  was  his  near  reUtioq,  fo  he  always 
lived  with  hini  in  the  friendflup  and  freedom  of  a 
brother. 

I  have  f^id  nothing  in  relation  to  the  part  our  Au->  Hb  diB- 
thor  a£tcd  in  Parliament,  in  Convocation,  or  in  the  |?*^}? 
feveral  matters  of  ftate,  wherein  he  was  confulted  ^hiift  ^ 
s^nd  eniployed  ;   this  is  fully  and  impartially  fet  Loadoa. 
forth  in  the  Hiftory  itfeif.   Yet  I  ought  to  ioform 
the  reader,  that  the  Btihop's  necclTary  attendance  on 
ithe  Houfe  of  Lc^rds,    in  the  winter  feafon,  was     \ 
not  a  means  of  abating  his  diligence  in  the  duties 
of  bis  calling,    though  it  diverted  the  exercife 
of  it,  from  the  proper  (cei>e,   his  diocefe.     Fqf 
whilft  he  ftaid  in  town,  he  failed  not  of  preach^ 
ing  every  Sunday  morning,    in  fome  churdvor 
other  in  London ;  and  as  he  was  much  followed^ 
he  was  generally  engaged  for  charity  lermons,  at 
which  he  himfelf  was  always  a  liberal  contribu*^ 
tor :  In  the  Sunday  evening,  he  had  a  Le&ure  in 
his  own  houfe,  upon  ibme  feledl  portion  of  Scrip* 
ture ;   to  which  many  perfons  of  difbinttofi  tch 
ibrted,  though  at  firft  it  was  only  intended,  for 
the  benefit  of  his  own  family. 

As  he  lived  to  fee  the  turn,  which  the  affairs  of 
Great  Britain,  I  might  fay  of  Europe,  took  upon 
(he  death  of  Queen  Anne,  for  whom  he  had  aU 
ways  the  highe^  perfonal  veneration,  but  whom 
he  thought  unwarily  engaged  in  meafures,  which 
might  have  proved  fatal :  I  need  not  lay,  with 
Ifrhat  comfort  he  faw  a  fucceffion  take  place,  of 
Vhich  he  himieff  had  been  the  firft  mover ;  and 
a  Family  eftabliihed,  in  who&  interefts  he  had 
been  fo  ^d£iit  and  zealous,  and  by  whom  he 
had 
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had  been  fo  much  entrufted.      He  publiflied  a 
Writes  a   third  Volume,   as  a  fupplcment  to  his  two  for- 
kmc  as^a  "^^'  ^^  ^^^  Hiftory  of  the  Reformation,  at  the 
fupplc-  *  ^^'"^  ^f  ^s  late  Majcfty*s  arrival  in  England,  to 
znent  to     whom  it  was  dedicated.     And  as  if  his  life  had 
Ills  Hifto-  only  been  prolonged  to  fee  this  great  work  com- 
Rcforma*-  P^^*^»  *"^  ^^e  proteftant  intereft  in  a  fair  prot 
tion.         pecbof  fccurity,  he  died  foon  after. 
His  do-     •    Thus  I  have  endeavoured  to  give  fome  ac- 
mcftick     count    of  our  Author's    behaviour,    in  all   the 
*^^*"*^'"  different  ilations  he  pafs'd  through  in  publick  :  it 
may  be   expedcd,     I  (hould    fay   fomething   of 
him,  in  domeftick  life. 
His  time       His  time,  the  only  treafure  of  which  he  feem- 
k^wem-  cd  covetous,  was  employed  in  one  regular  and 
P  ^^         uniform  manner.     His  conftant  health  permitted 
him  to  be  an  early  rifer ;  he  was  feldom  in  bed 
later  than  five  a-clock  in  the  morning  during  the 
fummer,  or  than  fix  in  the  winter.    Private  me- 
ditation took  up  the  two  firft  hours  and  the  lad 
half-hour  of  the  day*     His  firft  and  laft  appear- 
ance to    his  family  was,    at  the  morning    and 
evening  prayers,  which  were  always  read  by  him- 
felf,    though  his  chaplains    were  prefent.      He 
drank  his  tea  in  company  with  his  children,  and 
took  that  opportunity  of  inftrufting  them  in  re- 
ligion ;  he  went  through  the  Old  and  New  Tefta- 
ment  with   them  three    times,   giving  his  own 
comment  upon  fome  portion  of  it,  for  an  hour 
every  morning.     When  this  was  over,  he  retired 
to  his  ftudy,  where  he  feldom  fpent  lefs  than  fix, 
often  more  than  eight  hours  in  a  day.     The  reft 
of  his  time  was  taken  up  with  bufinefs,  exercife 
and  neceffary  reft,  or  beftowed  on  friendly  vifits 
and  chearfijl  meals.     As  he  kept  an  open  table, 
in  which  there  was  plenty  without  luxury,  fo  no 
man  was  more  pleafed  with  innocent  mirth  there, 
no  man  encouraged  it  more,  or  had  a  larger  fund 
of  entertainment  to  contribute  towards  it.     His 
equipage^  like  .his  table,  wa^  decent  and  plain  ^ 

and 
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and  all  his  expences  denoted  a  tempcV  generous, 
but  not  profufe.  The  Epifcopal  palace,  when  he 
came  to  Salifbury,  was  thought  one  of  the  worft ; 
and  when  he  died,  was  one  of  the  bcft  iii 
England. 

The  charafter  I  have  given  his  wives,  will  An  affcc- 
fcarcc  make  it  an  addition  to  his,  that  he  was  a  {J^Ij?*| 
moft  affcftionatc  hulband.  His  tender  care 
of  the  firft,  during  a  courfe  of  ficknefs,  that 
laft(!d  for  many  years ;  and  his  fond  love  to  the 
other  two,  and  the  deep  concern  he  exprefs'd  for 
their  lofs,  were  no  more  than  their  juft  due,  frorat 
one  of  his  humanity,  gratitude  and  difcernment. 

His  love  to  his  children,  perhaps  accompanied  Hi*  care 
with  too  much  indulgence,    was  not  exerted  i^^  ^|jiid'gn»8 
laying  up  for  them  a  hoard  of  wealth,  out  of  the  educa- 
revenues  of  the  Church,  but  in  giving  them  a  tion, 
noble  education;   though  the  charge  of  it  was 
wholly  maintained   out  of   his    private   fortune. 
At  feven  years  old,  he  entered  his  fons  into  Latin, 
giving  each  of  them  a  diftinft  tutor,  who  had  a 
falary  of  forty  pounds  a  year,   which  was  never 
leflen*d  on  account  of  any  prebend  the  Bifhop 
gave  himT    Aftef  five  or  fix  years  had  perfefted 
his  fons  in  the  learned  languages,  he  fent  them 
to  the  Univerfity  -,  the  eldeft  a  Gentleman  Com- 
moner   to  Trinity  College  in  Cambridge,     the 
other  two  Commoners  to  Merton  College  in  Ox- 
ford ;   whpre,  befides  the  college  tutor,  they  had 
a  private  one,  to  affift  them  in  their  lear^ning,  and 
.to  overlook  their  behaviour.     In  the  year  1 706, 
he  fent  them  abroad  for  two  yeai"s  to  finifh  their 
ftudies  at   Lcyden  -,   from   whence  two  of  them 
took  a  Tour  through  Germany,  Switzerland  and 
Ital^y.     The  eldeft  and  youngeft,   by  their  own 
choice,  were  bred  to  the  law,  and  the  fecond  to 
divinity. 

In  his  fricndflilps,  our  Author  was  warm,  open-  W«4™* 
hearted  and  conftant :    From  thofe  I  have  taken  £^^[^"^?^ 
the  liberty  to  mention,  the  jrcadef-  will  perceive,  ihipj/ 

that 
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that  they  were  formed  upon  the  moft  prudent 
choice,  and  I  cannot  find  an  inftance  of  any  one 
friend  he  ever  loft,  but  by  death.  It  is  a  com- 
mon, perhaps  a  juft  obfervation,  that  a  hearty 
friend  is  apt  to  be  as  hearty  an  enemy  v  yet  this 
rule  did  not  hold  in  our  Author.  For  though  hit 
ftation,  his  principles,  but|,above  all  his  ftedfaft 
adherence  to  the  Hanover  Succeflion,  raifed  him 
many  enemies ;  yet  he  no  fooner  had  it  in  his 
.power,  to  have  taken  fevere  revenges  on  them« 
than  he  endeavoured,  by  the  kindeft  good  ofEccSf 
to  repay  all  their  injuries,  and  overcome  them,  by 
returning  good  for  evil.  I  have  already  given  fom^ 
inftances  of  this  nature  here,  and  many  more  will 
occur  to  the  reader  in  the  Hiftory. 
J-.  ^  The  Bifliop  was  a  kind  and  bountiful  maftet* 
duftto"  ^  ^^s  fervants,  whom  he  never  changed,  but 
thofe  in  With  regret  and  through  neceffity  :  Friendly  and 
employ-  obliging  to  all  in  employment  under  him,  and 
Sr"h  "^^  peculiarly  happy  in  the  choice  of  them  ;  especi- 
ally in  that  ot  the  fteward  to  the  Bilhoprick  and 
his  courts,  William  Waftefield,  Efq;  (a  gentle- 
man of  J2L  plentiful  fortune,  at  the  time  of  his 
accepting  this  poft)  and  in  that  of  his  domeftick 
fteward  Mr.  Mackney.  Thefe  were  both  men  of 
approved  worth  and  integrity,  firmly  attached  to 
his  interefts,  and  were  treated  by  hiip,  as  they 
Well  deferved,  with  friendfhip  and  confidence. 
To  them,  I  muft  appeal,  for  the  truth  of  many 
fafts  here  related,  particularly  thofe  concerning 
his  labours  in  his  diocefe  \  from  them  1  likewill 
had  an  account  of  his  extenfive  charities. 
Db  chari-  This  was  indeed  a  principal  article  of  his  el- 
lics«  pence^  impoflible  now  to  fix  as  to  all  the  parti- 
culars ;  our  Author  being  as  fecret^  as  he  ^  was 
liberal,  in  thofe  charities,  which  he  diftributed 
with  his  own  hands  2  Yet  the  greateft  port  of 
them  could  not  be  hid  froln  the  perfons  who 
Were  entrufted  with  the  management  of  his  af- 
faics.    His  gifts,  for  the  augmenution  of  fmali 

livings, 
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IhringSt    of  an  hundred  pounds  at  a  time;  his 
conftant  penfions  to  poor  clergymen,    to  their 
widows,    to  ftudents  for  their  education  at  the 
Univerfities,  and  to  induftrious  families,  that  were 
ftruggiing  with  the  world  ;   the  frequent  fums 
given  by  him,  tovi^ards  the  repairs  or  building  of 
Churches  and  Vicarage-Houles ;   his  liberal  con- 
tribution, to  all  pubiick  coUeftions,   to  the  fup- 
port  of  charity-fchools  (one  of  which  for  fiky 
children  at  Salifbury  was  wholly  maintained  by 
him,)     and  the  many  apprentices,    at  different 
tunes  put  out  to  trades  at  his  charge,  were  chari* 
ties  that  could  not  be  wholly  concealed.     Nor 
were  his  alms  confined   to  one  nation,    fe£i  or 
party;*  want  and  merit  in  the  object  were  the 
only  meafures    of  his    liberality.      Thus    when 
Mr.  Martin   (minifter  of  Compton  Chamberlein) 
for  refufing  to  take  the  oaths  to  the  Government, 
loon  after  the  Revolution,  had  forfeited  his  Pre* 
bend  in  the  Church  of  Sarum ;    the  Biihop,   out 
of  his  own  Income,  paid  him  the  yearly  value  of 
it,  during  his  life.    His  ufuai  allowance  for  cha- 
rity was  five  hundred  pounds  a-year,  which  he 
often  exceeded ;    particularly  in  the    two    years 
that  he  was  Preceptor  to  the  Duke  of  Gloucefter,  in 
which  time  this  article  amounted  to  one  and  twenty 
hundred  pounds.     In  a  word,  no  object  of  chrif- 
tian  cotnpaffion  ever  came  within  his  knowledge^ 
without   receiving  a  proportionable  relief.      Ha 
looked  upon  himtelf,  with  regard  to  his  epifco  • 
pal  revenue,  as  a  mere  Truftee  for  the  Churchy 
boufid  to  expend  the  whole,  in  the  maintenance 
of  a  decent  figure  fuitable  to  his  flation,  in  hoipi- 
tality,   and  in  a£ts'  of  charity.      And  he  had  (b 
faithfully  ballanced  this  account,  that  at  his  death 
ma  more  of  the  income  of  his  Bifhoprick  remain* 
cd  to  his  family  ^,  than  what  was  barely  fufiicient 
for  the  payment  of  his  debts. 

*  This  Mr.  Mackney  his  fiewaid  affared  me  appeared  in  kit 
iocounts* 
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His  Care  But  if  he  was  thus  liberal  of  his,  own  purfe,  he 
▼enue  of  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  preferving  the  revenues  of 
jjj^Sce.  ^  See,  for  the  boncfic  of  his  fucceflbrs,  of 
which  this  remarkable  inftance  may  fuffice  *. 
One  of  his  predeceflbrs  had  converted  a  large 
cftate  at  Monckton  Farley,  held  of  the  Bifhop^ 
from  a  Icafe  of  one  and  twenty  years,  into  an 
cftate  for  three  lives,  and  had  received  a  valuable 
confideration  for  fo  doing.  Our  Author  rcfolved, 
if  poffiblc,  to  reftore  it  to  the  former  tenure^  as 
being  much  more  advantageous  to  the  See  :  when 
therefore  one  of  the  lives  fell,  he  refufed  to  re- 
ne\«  ;  and  when,  the  other  two  lives  being  very 
unhealthy.  Sir  John  Talbot  offered  him  a  thou- 
.fand  pounds  for  the  renewal  of  that  one  life;  and 
the  change  of  the  other  two,  he  ftiil  perfifted-in 
his  refufal :  Till  at  length  the  tenant,  apprehend- 
ing the  whole  eftate  would  have  fallen  in,  agreed  to 
-  accept  of  a  leafe  for  one  and  twenty  years,  for  which 
the  Bifhop  would  take  no  more  than  four  hundred 
pounds  Fine  to  himfelf ;  but  made  it  part  of  his 
agreement,  that  the  tenant  Ihouid  pay  ten  pounds 
yearly  rent,  to  the  minifter  of  the  parifli,  as  a 
perpetual  augmentation  to  that  poor  Living,  be- 
fides  the  ufual  referved  rent  to  the  See. 
His  death.,  In  March  17 14-15,  being  the  fevcnty-fecond 
year  of  his  age,  our  Author  was  taken  ill  of  a 
violent  cold,  which  foon  turned  to  a  pleuritick  fc- 
.  ver  ;  he  was  attended  in  it,  by  his  worthy  friend 
and  relation  Dr.  Cheyne,  who  treated  him  with 
the  utmoft  care  and  (kill :  But  finding  the  diftem- 
per  grew  to  a  height,  which  fecmed  to  baffle  all 
remedies,  he  called  for  the  afliftance  of  Sir  Hans 
Sloane  and  Dr.  Mead,  who  quickly  found  his 
cafe  was  defperate.  His  charafter  was  too  well 
known,  to  induce  any  one  to  conceal  from  him 

•  This  I  had  from   the  xninifler  of  Monckton  Farley,  and 
many  others  at  the  time,  and  it  was  confirmed  to  me  fince  by 
^Mr.  Wallefield  and  Mr.  Mackney. 

the 
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the  danger  his  life  was  in.  He  bore  the  nodce 
of  it,  with  that  calm  refignation  to  Providence,' 
which  had  always  fupported  him  under  the  fe- 
vereft  trials.  As  he  prefervcd  his  fenfes  to  thtr 
laft,  fo  he  employed  the  precious  remnant  of  life,' 
in  continual  ads  of  devotion,  and  in  giving  th^ 
heft  advice  to  his  family;  of  whom  he  tookr 
leave,  in  a  manner,  that  (hewed  the  utmoft  ten- 
dernefs,  accompanied  with  the  firmeft  conftancy* 
of  mind.  And  whilft  he  was  fo  little  fenfiblef 
of  the  terrors  oT  death,  as  to  embrace  its  ap- 
proach with  joy ;  he  could  not  but  exprefs  a  con- 
cern, for  the  grief  he  faw  it  caufed  in  others.  ^He 
died  on  the  fcventecnth  day  of  that  month. 

It  would  be  a  prefumption  in  me  to  attempt 
the  drawing  his  charadler ;  when  it  has  been  done 
bv  fo  elegant  a  hand,  as  that  of  the  late  Marquis 
ct  Halifax :  As  this  beautiful  Piece,  I  believe,  ha$ 
never  been  made  publick,  the  Reader  will  pardon 
my  inlerting  it  here. 

*•  Dr.  Burnet  *  is  like  all  men,  who  are  abov^  fjj,  ^.j,^.  ' 
**  the  ordinary  level,  fcldom  fpoke  of  in  a  mean,;  naer,  hj 
*'  he  rawft  either  be  railed  at  or  admired  ;  he  has?  ^h«  W*^- 
"  a  fwlftnefs  of  imagination,  that  no  other  'Wan^^if^ 
**  comes  up  to ;  and  as  our  nature  hardly  allows 
^*  us  to  have  enough  of  any  thing,  without  having 
'*  too  much,  he  cannot  at  all  times  fo  hold  in  hi^ 
^  dioughtd,  but  that  at  fome  time  they  may  run 
*•  away  with  him ;  as  it  is  hard  for  a  veffel,  that 
^  is  brim-full,  when  in  motion,  not  to  run  over  ; 
^  and  therefor^  the  variety  of  matter,  that  he  ever* 
•^  carries  about  him,  may  throw  out  more,  than 
*^  an    unkind  cridc  would  allow  of.     His  firft 
tboi^hts  may  fometimes  require  more  digeftion^ 
n0t  from  a  defeat  in  his  judgment,  but  from' 


(C 


*  The  copy,  from  which  this  is  primed,  was  taken  froor 
one  gftved  to  the  Bi(hop«  in  the  Alhr^iiif  of  Halifax's  own 
band- writings  which  was  in  the  Editor's  hands,  bat  is  at  f  refen^ 

niAaid. 
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^*  the  abundance  of  his  fancy,  which  furniflics  too 
**  faft  for  him.  His  friends  love  him  too  well,  to 
**  fee  fmall  faults ;  or  if  they  do,  think  that  his 
<'  greater  talents  give  him  a  privilege  of  ftraying 
*^  trom  the  ftrift  rules  of  caution,  ahd  exempt  him 
^*  from  thp  ordinary  rules  of  cenfure.  He  pro- 
♦*  duces  fo  faft<  that  what  is  well  in  his  writings 
^^  calls  for  admiration,  and  what  is  incofredl  de- 
*^  ferves  an  excufe  ;  he  may  in  fome  things  require 
♦'  grains  of  allowance,  which  thofe  only  can  deny 
"  him,  who  are  unknown  or  unjuft  to  him.  He 
^'  is  not  quicker  in  difcerning  other  men's  faults, 
^'  than  he  is  in  forgiving  them  •,  fo  ready,  or  rather 
**  glad  to  acknowledge  his  own,  that  from 
**  blemiflies  they  become  ornaments.  All  the  re- 
*<  pcated  provocations  of  his  indecent  adverfaries, 
<*  have  had  no  other  effedt,  than  the  fctting  his 
*'  good-nature  in  fo  much  a  better  light ;  fincc  his 
♦*  anger  never  yet  went  farther  than  to  pity  them, 
♦'  That  heat,  which  in  moft  other  men  raifes 
^'  fharpnefs  and  fatire,  in  him  glows  into  warmth- 
^^,  for  his  friends,  and  compaffion  for  thofe  in 
tV  want  atid  mifery,  As  dyll  men  have  qiiick 
'  •  ^*  eyes,  in  difcerning  the  fmaller  faults  of  thofe, 
«♦  that  nature  fei3  made  fgperior  to  them,  they  do 
^'  pot  mifs  one  blot  he  makes:  and  being  beholden 
<^  only  to  their  barrennefs  for  their  difcretion,  they 
^'  fall  upon  the  errors,  which  arife   out  of  hiy 

V  abundance ;  and  by  a  miftake  intp  which  their 
**  malice  betrays  them,  they  think  that  by  finding 

V  a  mote  in  his  eye,  they  hide  the  beams,  that  zre 
*^  in  their  &wn* .   His  quicknefs  makes  writing  fo 

V  eafy  a  thing  to  him,  that  his  fpirits  are  neither- 
y  wafted  noi:  fourcd  by  it :  Thfe  foil  is  not  forced, 
\^  every  thing:  grows,  and  brings  forth  without? 
^t.  pangs  ;  -y^hich  diftingui(hes  as  mych  what  ,he 
^^  docs,  from  that  which  fmclls  of  the  lamp,  as 
^  a  good  palat6  will  difcern  between  fruit,  which 
w  comes  from  a  rich  mould,  and  that  which  tafte$ 
«^  gf  %\\c  ynpleanljr  pains,  that  have  beep  beftqwe^ 
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**  Upon  it.     He  makes  many  enemies,  by  fctti'ng    1676. 

**  an   ill-natured  example  of  living,  which  they 

**  are  not  inclined  to  follow.     His  indifference  foi; 

^'  preferment,  his  contempt  not  oaly  of  fplendor, 

"  but  of  all  unneccifary  plenty,  his  degrading  him^ 

•^*  felf  into  the  loweft  and  mod  painl^ul  duties  of 

.*'  his  calling  >  are  fuch  unprelatical  qualities,  that 

*'  let  him  be  never  fo  orthodox  in  other  things, 

>'  in  thefe  he  muft  be  a  Diffcnter.     Virtues  of  fuch 

^'  a  (lamp  are  fo  ipany  herefies,  in  the  opinion  of 

*^  thofe  Divines,  who  have  foftened  the  primitive 

"  injunftions,  fo  as  to  make  them  fuit  better  with 

"  the  prefent  frailty  of  mankind.  No  wonder  then.^ 

♦'  if  they  are  angry,,  fince  it  is  in  their  own  de- 

^'  fence^  or  that  from  a  principle  of  felf-prefer* 

f'  v^tion  they  fhould  endeavour  to  fupprefi  a  man^ 

^  whofe  parts  are  a  fhamp,  and  whofe  life  is  a 

^'  fcapdal  to  them/' 
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P  R  E  F  ACE. 

A  M  now  beginning  to  review  and 
Write  over  again  the  hiftory'  of  my 
own  dme^  which  I  firfl:  undertook 
twenty  years  ago  *,  ind  have  been 
contihuing  it  from  year  to  year  ever 
finite :  And  I  fee  fome  reafon  to  re- 
view it  all.  I  had  while  I  was  very  young  a  greater 
knowledge  of  affairs  than  is  ufual  at  that  age ;  for 
my  father,  who  had  been  engaged  in  great  friend** 

•'This  hiftory  he  writ  fome  time  before  the  year  1705^ 
bat  how  kme,  he  has  not  my^  where  told ;  only  ic  appears  it 
was  then  hnimed,  becaufe  in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Kiog 
WilUam  and  Queen  Mary  he  dates  the  continuation  ot  his  hiflo* 
ty  on  the  firft  day  of  May,  1 7^55. 

.     Vol.  It  B  (hips 
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ihips  with  men  of  hoth  fides,  living  then  retired 
from  ail  bufinefs,  as  he  took  my  education  Mfholly 
into  his  own  hands,  fo  he  took  a  fort  of  pleafure 
to  relate  to  me  the  feries  of  all  publick  affairs*  And 
as  he  was  a  man  fo  eminent  for  probity  and  true  piety 
that  I  had  all  reafon  to  believe  him,  fo  I  faw  fuch 
arl  imparrial  fenfe  of  things  in  him,  that  I  had  as 
little  reafon  to  doubt  his  judgment  as  his  fincerity. 
For  tho*  he  adhered  fo  firmly  to  the  King  and  his 
fide,  that  he  was  the  lingular  inflance  in  Scotland 
^f  a  man  of  fomc  note  who  from  t^e  b«;ginni]^  to 
the  end  of  the  war  never  onc^  owned  or  fubnricted 
te  the  new  form  of  govenmcnt  fet  up  all  that  while  ^ 
yet  he  did  very  freely  complain  of  the  errours  of 
the  King's  Government,  and  of  the  Biihops  of 
Scotland.  So  that  upon  this  foundation  I^/et  out 
at  iirll  m  ^gol^  intb  tl^te  fecret  con(^a6t  of  affairs 
amon|;\jsr* 

I  fell  into  great  acquaintance  and  friend  fhips 
9rHh  ievt^ral.  pcrfons  who  either  were  or  hadi  beoi 
Minifters  of^  ftate,  from  whom  when  the  fecret  of 
affairs  was  over  I  ftudied  t^-  know  as  many  parti- 
culars as  1  could  draw  from  them.  I  faw  a  great 
deal  nK>re  among  the  Papers  oTche  Dukes  af  Ha- 
milton than  yas  properly  a  part  of  tbeir  memoirs, 
or  fit  to  be  told  at  that  time :  For  when  a  licence 
:was  to  be  ojjtaioed,  and  awork  wastobepttWiihed 
'fit  for  that  family  to  own,  things  foreign  to  their 
Miniftry,  or  hurtful  to  any  other  famiKcs,  were 
'hot  to  be  intermixed  with  the  account  I  then  gave 
*of  the  late.  wars.  And  now  for  above  thirty  years 
1  have  Kved  m  fuch  intimacy  with  all  who  hayc 
had  the  chief  conduft  of  affairs,  and  have  beeprfo 
.  much  trufted,.  and  on  fo  many  important  occalioips 
•  employed  by  ;hem,  that;  I  have  beep  able  to  pcnc- 
'trate  far  into  ther  true  fecrets  of  counfels  and  de- 
,figns. 

This  made  me  twenty  years  ago  write  down  a 
relation  of  all  that  I  had  known  to  that  time : 
Where  I  was  in  the  dark^  I  pad  over  allj  and  qo- 
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ly  opened  thole  tcania&ions  that  I  had  particular 
occafions  to  know.  My  chief  defiga  in  wrhiDg 
was  to  give  a  true  viipw  of  men  and  of  counfbls» 
leaving  publick  trao/a6Upns  to  Gazettes  and  thq 
publick  hiftorians  op  the  t^mes.  I  writ  with  a  d^^ 
fign  to  make  both  my  fek"  and  nay  readers  wifcf 
and  better^  and  to  lay  open  tb&  good  and  lDad  oc 
all  fides  and  partial,  as  clearly  and  impartia^y  as 
I  my  ielf  underftooa  it,  opnceajing  nodiiag  that  I 
thought  fit  to  be  knourn,  and  ref[refenting  things 
b  their  natural  colours  without  art  or  ditguifey 
Without  any  regard  to  If indrCjd  or  jjfricnds,  ..to  par^ 
tics  or  interefts  t  Epr  tx^q  folcniiuy  (ayflji^  io  dif 
world,  and  make  my^hufi^ble  appje^^  upon  it  to  th^ 
grcaVGod  of  truth,  th^;  I  tell  the  truth  pn',all  ocf 
cafions)  as  fully  ai>^^^f  ly  ^  up^^a  my  l^ft  inq^^^ 
I  have  been  able  tOj^nd'it  out.  -  Wf\^f  ^^^^g^  9jp!* 
pear  doubtful  I  delJMcr  tjbcm  witlji  the  iajnf  incei> 
taintytothe  world*  -   i  ,:.,;. 

Some  may  perhajp^'  thiijik  that  jij^pad^  9^  ^<^vpuf* 
ing  my  own  profeffion^  .  I  have;  b^  more  fevere 
upon  them  than  wa^  needful.  But  -^y^^al  for  tfap 
true  intereft  of  R^^g)^^  and  of  the  Clergy  madjp 
me  ax>re  careful  to  fufi^peivp  gpod  and  ;!i^Il  n^ea^- 
ing  men  of  my  ^yf^  9rder  gnd  pr<)feflion  for  tl^ 
futurje,  and  to  dcl^yec.;hpm  firom  .(j^minoJ^  Preju- 
dices and  miftaken  poti9ns,:  than  %o  hide  or  excu^ 
the  faints  of  thofe  who  will  be  pcr^fiAfS  aone  off  thfc 
ftagc  before  thi$  W9rk  appear  on  it.  rh^vc  gjvcfi 
the  characters  of  men.  very  iji^partiaUy  and  copi- 
oufly  i  iov  nothing  guides  one^  judgment  more  truly 
in  a  relation  of  maqer^'of  fa£t^  th^  the  Icnowtng 
the  tempers  and  principles  of  the  cliief  a6fcprs. 

If.  I  have  dwelt  too  long  on  the  affairs  of  ^Scot- 
land, fome  aUowai^cf^  is  to  be  made  to  the  affedli* 
on.sdl  men  bear  tp*  their  native  country.  I  alter 
nothing  of  what  I  wrote  in  the  firft  draught  of  this 
work,  only  I  have  left  out  a  great  deal  that  wa» 
pedbnai  to  my  felf,  and  to  thofe  I  am  defcended 
B  2  fronx: 
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From  :    So  that  this  is  upoti  the  matter  the  fame 
work  with  ^ery  little  change  made  in  it. 

I  look  ori  the  perfciSting  of  this  work,  and  the 
carrying  it  on  thro*  the  remaining  part  of  my  life, 
1^  the  greateft  fervice  I  can  do  to  God  and  to  the 
world  5  and  therefore  I  fet  about  it  with  great  care 
and  caption.  For  I  reckon  a  lie  in  hiftory  to  be  as 
piuch  a  greater  fin  than  a  lie  in  common  difcourfe, 
as  the  one  is  like  to  be  more  lading  and  more  ge- 
nerally known  than  the  other.  I  find  that  the  long 
experience  I  have  had  of  the  bafenefs,  the  malice, 
'and  the  fallhood  of  mankind,  has  inclined  me  to 
he  apt  to  think  generally  the  worft  both  of  men  and 
t)f  partieis :  and  indeed  the  peeviftincfs,  the  ill  na- 
ture, and  the  ambition  of  many  clergymen  has 
Hiarpned  my  Ipirits  perhaps  too  much  againft  them  : 
So  I  warn  my  reader  to  take  all  that  1  fay  on  thefe 
lieads  with  iome  grains  of  allowance,  tho*  I  have 
watched  oyer  jny  felf  and  my  pen  fo  carefully  that 
I  hope  there  is  no  great  occafion  for  this  apology. 

I  have  (hewed  this   hiftory  to  fevcral  of  my 
friends,  who  were  either  very  partial  to  me,  or  they 
'•cfteemcd  that  this  work  (chiefly  when  it  fhould  he 
over  and  over  again  retouched  and  poliflied  by  me, 
^hich  very  probably  I  fhall  be  doing  as  long  as  I 
iive)  might  prove  of  fome  ufc  to  the  world,    1  have 
•on  defign  avoided  all  laboured  periods  or  artificial 
'ftrains,  and  have  writ  in  as  clear  and  plain  a  ftyle 
'as  was  poffible,  chufing  rather  a  copious  enlarge- 
ment, than  a  dark  concifenefs. 

And  now,  O  my  God,  the  God  of  my  life,  and 
lof  all  my  mercies,  1  offer  this  work  to  thee,  •  to 
whofe  honour  it  is  chiefly  intended  j  that  thereby  I 
*may  awaken  the  world  to  juft  refleftions  on  their 
"own  errours  and  follies,  and  call  on  them  to  ac- 
knowledge' thy  Providence,  to  adore  it,  and  ever 
"to  depend  oh  it. 
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BOOK     I. 

A  fummary  Recapitulation  of  the    ftate  of 
Afiairs  in  Scotland,    both  in  Church  and 
State  5  from  the  beginning  of  the  Troubles, 
to   the  Reftoration  of   King  Charles  the  . 
Second,  i66o. 


H  E  mifchiefs  of  civil  wars  arc  fo 
great  and  lafting,  and  the  effei^h  of 
them  branching  out  by  many  acci-- 
dents,  that  were  not  thought  on  at 
firft,  much  lefs  intended,  into  fuch 
mifchievous  confequences,  that  I 
have  thought  it  an  enquiry  that  might  be  of  great- 
ufc  both  to  Prince  and  People,  to  look  carefully 
into  the  firft  beginnings  and  occafions  of  them,  to 
obferve  their  progrefs,  and  the  errours  of  both 
hands>  the  provocations  that  were  given,  and  the 
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jcaloufies  that  were  raifed  by  thcfc,  togcdicr  with 
the  escceffes  into  which  both  fides  have  run  by 
turns.  And  the*  the  wars  be  over  long  ago,  y« 
fince  they  have  left  among  us  fo  many  feeds  of 
lafting  feuds  and  animofities^  which  upon  every 
turn  arc  apt  to  ferment  apd  to  break  out  a-new, 
it  will  be  an  ufeful  as  well '  as  a  pleafant  enquiry 
to  look  back  to  the  firft  original  of  them,  and  tQ 
obferve  by  what  degrees  and  accidents  they  gathered 
ftrength,  and  at  laft  broke  forth  into  a  flame. 

The  Reformation  of  Srotlamd  was  popular  an<| 

parliamentary :  The  Crowrt  was,  during  that  tiinc^ 

either  on  the  head  of  a  Queen  that  was  abfent,  or 

of  a  King  that  was  an  infanL     During  his  minority 

matters  were  carried  on  by  the  fevcral  Regents,  fo 

as  was  mo&  agiteablc  to  the  prevailing  htfmoui: 

of  the  Nation.    But  when  King  James  grew  to  be 

pf  age,    he  foynd  two  parties  in  the  king4on^« 

The  one  was,  of  thofe  who  wiihed  well  to  the  io- 

tereft  of  the  Queen  his  Mother,  then  a  prifoncr 

in  England  :  Thcfe  were  cither  profeflcd  Papifts, 

pr  men  believed  to  be  indifferent  as  to  all  religions* 

The  reft  were  her  inveterate  enemies,  ze^ilous  fo^* 

the  Reformation,  and  fixed  in  a  dependence  on  the 

Crown  of  England,  and  in  a  jealoufy  of  France. 

When  that  king  law  that  thofe  who  were  moft  in 

his  intercfts  were  likcwife  jealous  of  his  authority, 

^d  apt  to  encroach  upon  it,  he  hcarkned  firft  to  , 

the  infinuations  of  his  Mother's  party,  who  were 

always  infufing  in  him   a  jealoufy  of.  theic  his 

^ends  -,  faying,  that  by  ruining  his  Mother,  and 

letting  him  in  her  room  while  a  year  old^  they 

had  ruined  monarchy,  and  made  the  Crown  fubT 

je£t  and  precarious ;  and  had  put  him  in  a  very 

•  unnatural  pofture,  of  being  feiaJcd  of  his  Mother's 

Crown  w|iile  ftie  was  in  exile  and  a  prifoner^  adr 

iling,  that  he  was  but  a  king  in  name,  the  power 

jseing  in  the  bands  of  thofe  who  were  undor  the 

mf^nagcmcnt  of  the  gueeu  of  England. 
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Thdr  infinuations  would  have  been  of  lefs  jbrce.  The  prac- 
if  the  Houfe  of  Guife,  who  were  his  Coufin  Ger-  ^^"j^'^J  J/ 
mansy  had  not  been  engaged  in  great  de(ign3,  of  q^|[/  ^ 
tnuisferring  the  Crown  of  France  from  the  Houfe 
of  Bourbon  to  themfelyeB ;  in  order  to  which  it 
was  neceffiiry  to  embroil  England,   and  m  draw.  ^  ^      J 
the  king  of  Scotland  into  their  interefls.    So  under 
llie  pretence  of  keeping  up  the  old  alliances  be-, 
tween  France  and  Scotland,  they  fent  creatures  of 
their  own  to  be  AmbaJSadours  there  $  •  and  they 
alio  fent  a  graceful  young  man,  who,  as  he  was^ 
th^  King's  neareft  kinfman  by  his  father,  was  of  fo^ 
agreeable  a  temper  that  he  became  bis  favourite, 
and  was  made  by  him  Duke  of  Lenox.     He  was 
known  to  be  a  Papift,    tho'  hd    pretended  he 
changed  his  religion^  and  became  in  profeflion  a 
Trotiiftant. 

Tbe  cobrt  of  England  difcovered  ali  thefe  arti-*  ^ 
fices  of  the  Guilians,  who  were  then  the  moft  im"- 
placabk  enemies  of  the  Reformation,  and  were 
managing  all  that  train  -of  plots  againit:  Queen 
Elizabeth,  that  in  conchifion  proved,  fatal  to  the 
Queen  of  Scots.  And  when  the  Englifti  Miniftersr 
law  the  inclinations  of  the  young  King  lay  fo 
ftroaglythat  way,  that  all  their  appHcadons  to 
gain  him  were  ineffe&ual,  they  infiifed  fuch  a  jea* 
loufy  of  him  into  all  their  party  in  Scotland,  that 
both  Nobility  and  Ckrgy  were  much  alarmed 
at  it: 

But  King  James  learnt  early  that  piece  of  King- 
craft, of  difguifing,  or  at  kaft  denying  every  thing 
that  was  obfcrved  in  his  behaviour   that  gaye  ^ 

The  main  inilance  ip  which  the  French  manage-  '  • 
ment  appeared,  was  (hut  he  could  not  be  prevailed 
en  to  enter  into  any  truaty  of  marriage.  It  wan 
not  fafe  to  talk  of  marrying  a  papift  *,  and  as  long^ 
as  the  Duke  of  Guife  lived,  the  King,  tho'  then 
^eeafid  plenty  and  the  only  perfon  of  his  fami? 
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ly,  would  hearken  to  no  propofition  for  marrying 
a  Proteftant*  / 
King  But  when  the  Duke  of  Guifc  was  Idlled  at  Blois, 

James  in   and  that  Henry  the  third  was  nmrdered  foon  after, 
^ft^  fp^'  ^^  ^^  Henry  the  fourth  came  in  his  room.  King 
bnd.        James  was  no  more  in  a  French  management :  So 
prefently  after  he  married  a  Daughter  of  Denmark, 
and  ever  after  that  he  was  wholly  managed  by 
Queen  Elizabeth  and  h^r  Minifters.    I  have  feen 
many  letters  among  Walfingham's  papers  that  dif-r- 
cover  the  commerce  between  the  Houfe  of  Guife 
and  him  * :  But  the  moft  valuable  of  thefe  is  a  long 
paper  of  inftrudlions  to  one  Sir  Richard  Wigrtlore^ 
a  great  man  for  hunting,  and  for  all  Aich  (ports, 
to  which  King  James  was  out  of  meafure  addifisd. 
The  Queen  affronted  hira  puWickly :  Upon  which 
he  pretended  he  could  live  no  longer  in. England, 
and  therefore  withdrew  to  Scotland.    But  all  this 
was  a  contrivance  of  Walfingham's,  who  thought 
him  a  fit  perfon  to  get  into  that  King's  favour:  So 
that  affront  was  defigned  to  give  him  the  more 
credit.     He  was  very  particularly  inftrufted  in  all 
the  proper  methods  to  gain  upon  the  King's  con-* 
fidence,  and  to  obfcrve  and  give  an  account  of  all 
he  faw  in  him  j  which  he  did  very  faithfully.    By 
thefe  inilrudlions    it  appears    that   Walfingham 
thought  that  King  was  either  inclined  to  turn  Pa- 
pift,  or  to  be  of  no  religion.   And  when  the  court 
of  England  faw  that  they  could  not  depend  oa 
him,  they  raifed  all  pofiible  oppofitipn  to  him  in 
Scotland,  infufix^  ftrong  jealoufies  into  thofewho 
were  enough  inclined  to  receive  them. 
A  cenfurc     This  is  the  great  dcfeft  that  runs  thro*  Archbi* 
pf  Spoif.  fliop  Spotfwood's  hiftory,  where  much  of  the  rude 
2^'«     oppofition  that  King  met  with,  pvticularly  from 
***^*^'     the  ACTemblics  of  the  Kirk,  is  fet  forth  \  but  the 
tryc  ground  of  all  the  jeatoufies  they  were  pof- 
feflcd  with  is  fupprefled  by  him.     After  his  mar-r 
riage  they  fiudied  to  remove  thefe  fufpicions  all 
f  TMt  isy  ^tween  the  Ho^fe  of  Guife  an^  King  James. 
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that  vr2s  pofiible  •,  and  he  granted  the  Kirk  all  the 
laws  they  deQred,  and  got  his  temporal  authority 
to  be  better  eftablilhed  than  it  was  before :  Yet  as 
the  jealoufies  of  his  ficklenefs  in  religion  were  ne- 
ver quite  removed,  fo  they  gave  him  many  new 
diigufts :  They  wrought  in  him  a  moft  inveterate 
hatred  of  prelbytery,    and  of  the  power  oi  the . 
Kirk ',  and  he  fearing  an  oppofition  in  his  fuccced-'' 
uigto  the  Crown  of  England,    from  the  Papift; 
party,  which,  tho'  it  had  little  ftrength  in  the- 
rioufe  of  Commons,   yet  was  very  great  in  the  • 
Houie  of  Lords,  and  was  very  confiderable  in  alll 
the  northern  parts,   and  among  the  body  of  the 
people,  employed  feveral  perfons  who  were  known ' 
CO  be  PapiAs  tho'  they  complied  outwardly.     The. 
chief  of  thefe  were  Elphinfton,  Secretary  of  State,: 
whom  he  made  Lord  Balmerinoch ;  and  Seaton, 
afterwards  Chancellour  and  Earl  of  Dunfermling.  :?*"^^^  -  ^ 
By  their  means  he  ftudied  to  aflurc  the  Papifts  that  died  to 
he  would  connive  at  them.     A  letter  was  alfo  writ  gain  the 
ta  the  pope  by  him  giving  aflurincc  of  this,  which  ^^J^^' 
when  it  came  to  be  publifhed  by  Bellarmin,  upon 
the  profecution  of  the  recufants  after  the  difcovery 
of  the  Gunpowder  Plot,  Balmerinoch  did  affirm,. 
that  he  out  of  zeal  to  the  king's  iervice  got  his 
hand  to  it,  having  put  it  ia  the  bundle  of  papers. 
that  were  figned  in  courfe,  without  the  King's 
'  knowing  any  thing  of  it.    Yet  when  that  difco- 
covery.drew  no  other  feverity  but  the  turning  him 
out  oFolfice,  and  the  paffing  a  fentence  condemn- 
ing him  to  die  for  it  (which  was  prefcntly  par- 
doned, and  he  was  after  a  (hort  confinement  rcftored 
to  his  liberty,)  all  men  believed  that  the  King 
knew  of  the  letter,  and  that  the  pretended  confeffi-^ 
on  of  the  Secretary  was  only.collufion,  to  lay  the 
jealoufies  of  the  King's  favouring  Popery,  which 
ftill  hung  upon  him  notwithftanding  his  writing 
on  the  Revelation,  and  his  affetting  to  enter  on  ail 
pccafions  into  controverfy,.aflSjrting  in  particular 
chat  the  Pope  was  AQtichrift. 
.     •  '  '      ^       >  'As 
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And  to  fe-      As  he  took  thcfe  methods  to  manage  the  PopLQi  * 
f  ""i^*    party,  he  was  much  more  careful  to  fecure  to  mm- 
to^dic  ^^  ^^  ^^  ^^y  ^^  ^^  Englilh  nation.    Cedll,  af* 
Crown  of  tcrwards  Earl  of  Saliftairy,  Secretary  to  Queen 
England.  Elizabeth,  entred  into  a  particular  confidence  with 
him  :  And  this  was  managed  by  his  Ambaffador 
Bruce,   a  younger   brother  of  a  noble  family  in 
Scotland,  who  carried  the  matter  with  fuch  addre& 
and  fecrecy,  that  all  the  gneat  Men  of  England^ 
without  knowing  of  one  another's  doing  it,  and- 
without  the  Queen's  fufpcfting  any  thing  concern- 
ing it,  figned  in  writing  an  engagement  to  ai&rt 
and  Hand  by  the  King  of  Scots  right  of  fucceflion.' 
This  great  (ervice  was  rewarded  by  making  hiai 
Mafter  of  the  Roils,  and  a  Peer  of  Scotland :  And 
as  the  king  did  raife  Cecil  and  his  friends  to  the 
greateft  pofts  and  dignities,   fo  he  rai&d  BruccV 
family  here  in  England. 
Tbat  When  that  king  came  to  the  Crown  of  England 

King's  cr-  ^^  difcovered  his  hatred  to  the  Scotifti  Kirk  on  ma- 
Govern-  "y  occafions,  in  which  he  gratified  his  rcfcntment: 
ment.  without  confulting  his  interefts.  He  ought  to 
have  put  his  utmoil  ftrength  to  the  finiihing  whatr 
he  but  faintly  begun  for  the  union  of  both  King^ 
doms,  which  was  loft  by  his  unreafonable  partiality 
in  pretending  that  Scotland  ought  to  be  confidered 
in  this  union  as  the  third  part  of  the  Ifle  of  Great 
Britain,  if  not  more.  So  high  a  demand  ruined 
the  defign.  But  when  that  failed,  he  (hould  then 
haveftudied  to  keep  the  aSedions  of  that  Nation 
firm  to  him :  And  certainly  he,  being  fecure  of 
that  Kingdom,  might  have  fo  managed  matters^ 
as  to  have  prevented  that  disjointing  which  hap* 
pened  afterwards  both  in  his  own  reign,  and  more 
tragically  in  his  fon's.  He  thought  to  c£k&  this 
by  his  profufe  bounty  to  many  of  the  Nobility  of 
that  Kingdom,  and  to  his  do^eftick  fervants: 
But  as  •  moft  of  thefe  fettling  in  England  vcre  of 
no  further  uie  to  him  in  that  defign,  ffo  his  fetting 
up  Epifcopacy  in  Scotland,  and  hiy  conftant  aver* 
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f)M:.tQ  the  Kirk,  how  right  foever  it  might  be  ia" 
it  fcif,  was  a  great  errour  in  policy ;  for  the  poor-; 
er  that  Kingdom  was,  it  was  both  the  more  eaiCy . 
to  gaiD  d}i3in»  and  the  more  dangisrous  to  olFeiid;  . 
tfaeita*  So  the  terrour  which  thi  affedions  of  the^  . 
Scotch  Nation  might  have  juftly  given  the  Engiifh-: 
was  foen  loft,  by  his  engaging  the  whole  gov«rnT> 
inent  to  fupport  that,  whi^h  was  then  very  cdurar 
17  to  the  ben;  and  genius  of  the  Nbtion. 

Biit  tho'  he  fet  up  Biihops^  he  ha^i  no  revenues  He  fct  up 
to  give  theiB,    but  what  he  was  to  puf chafe  for  Epifcopa- 
t^em.     During  his  minority  all  the  tithes  and  ^^e  jj^"^^'' 
dmrch  lands  were  vcfted  in  the  Crown :  But  this 
was  only  in  order  to  the  granting  them  away  to 
the  men  that  bore  the  chict  fway.    It  is  true,  when 
lie  came  of  age  he  according  to  the  law  of.  Scot-, 
liuid  paft  a  general  revocation  of  all  that  had  beeik,- 
done  in  his  infancy  :  And  by  this  he  could  haver 
refamed  all  thofe  grants.     He,  and  after  htm  hia^ 
fon,  fucceeded  in  one  part  of  hi*  defign  :  For  by 
aft  of  Parliament  a  Court  was  ere^ed  that  wab  tor 
examine  and  fequefter  a  third  part  of  the  tithes  ini 
cilery  parifli,  and  fo  make  a  competent  provifion 
cut  of  them  to  thofc  who  ferved  the  cure^  whicfv 
had  been  referved  in  the  great  aiic;nation  for  th^ 
fervice  of  the  church.     This  was  carried  at  iiril  to. 
arprc^rtion  of- about  thirty  pounds  a  year^  and 
was  afterwards  in  his  fon's  time  raifed  to  about 
fifty  pounds  a  year ;  which  confidering  th<;  plenty 
and  way  of  living  in  that  country  is.  a  very  liberal- 
provifion,  and  i^  equal  in  value  to  thrice  that  fun^  . 
m  the  fouthern  parts  of  England.     In  this  he  had 
Koth  the  clergy  and  the  body  of  the  people  on  hia 
fide.     But  he  could  not  fo  eafily  provide  for  the- 
Biihops  :  They  were  at  firft  forced  to  hold  theif 
former  cures  with  fome  fmall  addition. 

But  as  they  aflluned  at  their  firft  fetting  up  little  Withadc-' 
more  authority  than  that  of.  a  conftant  prcfident  of flgniouai* 
thcprefbyters,  fo  they  met  with  much  rough  ^P'^^fl^H^"', 
ipofition.  The  King  intended  tcL  carry  0n  a.  eon-  *  ,'  . 
^\  *'  '        formity 
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foFtnicy  in  matters  of  religion  with  England,  and 
he  begun  to  buy  in  from  the  Grantees  many  of  the 
eftates  that  belonged  to  the  Biihopricks.    It  wa3 
alfb  enafted,   that  a  form  of  prayer  fhould  be 
drawn  for  Scotland  :   And  the  King  was  autho- 
rized to  appoint  the  habits  in  which  the  divine 
offices  were  to  be  performed.     Some  of  the  chief 
holy-day5  were  ordered  to  be  obfervM.    The  Sa- 
crament was  to  be  received  kneeling,   and  to  be 
given  to  the  lick.    Confirmation  was  enaAed  ;  as 
alfo  the  ufe  of  the  Crofs  in  Baptifm.     Thefe  things 
were  firft  paft  in  general  aflemblies,  which  were 
compofed  of  Bifliops  and  the  deputies  chofen  by 
the  Clergy,  who  fat  all  in  one  houie :  And  in  it 
they  reckoned  the  Bifliops  only  as  fingle  votes. 
Great  oppofition  was  made  to  all  thefe  fteps :  And 
the  whole  force  of  the  Government  was  ftrained 
to  carry  eleftions  to  thofe  meetings,  or  to  take  off 
thofe  who  were  chofen ;  in  which  it  was  thought 
that  no  fort  of  pradice  was  omitted.    It  was  pre- 
tended, that  fome  were  frighted,  and  others  were 
corrupted. 
Brroursof     The  Biihops  themfelves  did  their  part  very  ill. 
^c  Bi-     They  generally  grew  haughty :    They  neglefbed 
1^'       their  funftipns,  and  were  often  at  Court,  and  loft 
all  efteem  with  the  people.    Some  few  that  were 
ftridter  and  more  learned  did  lean  fp  grofly  t» 
Popery,  that  the  heat  and  violence  of  the  Refor- 
mation became  the  main  fubjedt  of  their  iermons 
and  difcourfes.    King  James  grew  weary  of  this 
oppofition,  or  was  fo  apprehenfive  of  the  ill  effcds 
that  it  might  have,   that,  what  through  floth  or 
fear,  and  what  by  reafon  of  the  great  diforder  into 
which  his  ill  conduct  brought  his  affairs  in  England 
in  his  latter  years,  he  went  no  further  in  his  de- 
figns  on  Scotland. 
Prince  He  had  three  children.     His  eldeft.   Prince 

Henry  Henry,  was  a  Prince  of  great  hopes ;  but  fo  very 
Y^^'  ^^^'^  ^^^^  ^^  father,  that  he  was  rather  feared  than 
bTpoifon-  ^^^^^  ^7  ^^^*  ^^  ^^*  ^^  2^?alous  a  Protcftant, 
cd.  that. 
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that,  when  his  father  was  entertaining  propofiti- 
ons  of  marrying  him  to  popifh  Princeiles,  once 
to  the  Archduchefs,  and  at  another  time  to  a  ^ 
daughter  of  Savoy,  he  in  a  letter  that  he  wrote  to 
the  King  on  the  twelfth  of  that  Odtober  in  which 
he  died  (the  original  of  which  Sir  William  CooK 
Ihewed  me)  defired,  that  if  his  father  married  him 
that  way  it  might  be  with  the  youngeft  perfon  of 
the  two,  of  whofe  convcrfion  he  might  have 
hope,  and  that  any  liberty  (he  might  be  allowed 
for  her  religion  might  be  in  the  privateft  manner 
poffible.  Whether  this  avcrfion  to  Popery  haften'd 
his  death  or  not  I  cannot  tell.  Colonel  Titus  af- 
fured  me  that  he  had  from  King  Charles  the  firft's 
own  mouth,  that- he  was  well  allured  he  was  poi- 
foned  by  the  Earl  of  Somerfet's  means.  It  is  cier- 
tain,  that  from  the  time  of  the  Gunpowder  Plot, 
King  James  was  fo  ftruck  with  the  terror  of  that 
danger  he  was  then  fo  near,  that  ever  after  he  had 
no  mind  to  provoke  the  Jefuits  5  for  he  faw  what 
they  were  capable  of. 

And  fince  I  name  that  confpiracy  which  the  Pa-  ThcGun- 
pifts  in  our  days  have  had  the  impudence  to  deny.  Powder. 
and  to  pretend  it  was  an  artifice  of  Cecill's  to  en- 
gage fome  defperate  men  into  a  Plot,  which  he 
manned  fo  that  he  could  difcover  it  when  he 
pleafed,  I  will  mention  what  I  my  felf  faw,  and 
had  for  fome  time  in  my  jiofleffion.  Sir  Everard 
Digby  died  for  being  of  the  Conljpiracy :  He  was 
the  Father  of  the  famous  Sir  Kenelm  Digby.  The 
family  being  ruined  upon  the  death  of  Sir  Ke- 
nelm s  Son,  when  the  executors  were  looking  out 
for  writings  to  make  out  the  titles  of  the  eftates 
they  were  to  fell,  they  were  direfted  by  an  old  fer- 
vant  to  a  cupboard  that  was  very  artificially  hid, 
in  which  fome  papers  lay  that  (he  had  obfervcd  Sir 
Kenelm  was  oft  reading.  They  looking  into  it 
found  a  velvet  bag,  within  which  there  were  two 
other  filk  bags :  (So  carefully  were  thofe  rellcks 
kept :)  And  there  was  within  theie  a  coUeftion  of 
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all'tlie  \^m  that  Sir  Everard  wrk  durixig  his  in>* 
prifanment.     fq  thefe  he  es^cfles  great  trouble^ 
l)epauj!e  he  beajrd  fome  of  their  fjiiends  blamed 
their  undertaking :   He  hphly  magnifies  it ;  and 
fay$9  if  he  had  many  live$  he  wcM^ld  wiHingly  hav^ 
Acrificxd  thq^  all  incarryiog  it  on.  In  one  p^^ 
he  fays,  they  had  t^en  that  care,  (b^t  there  )¥erf 
t^t  above  two  or  three  worth  laving,    to  whoo) 
they  had  not  j^yeh  notice  to  keep  out.pf  the  jvay : 
^nd  in  none  of  thofir  papers  does  he^exprefs.  anjf 
ibrt  of  remorie  for  that,  which  he  had  been  jcogfiged 
ixip  and  for  wluch  he  fuffered. 
King       .    Upon  the  difcovery  of  that  Plpt  there  was  a  gc* 
James  was  jicrad  profecution  of  all  Papists  fet  on  foot:  But 
tb^fc-^^  Xing  James  was  very  uneafy  at  it;  which  w^ 
fii^g.       jnuch  encreafed  by  what  Sir  Diudly  .Carltpf  toid 
him  upon  his  return  from  Spain,  T^here  he  had 
-b^on  Anab^adcn^r  j,  (which  I  had  from  the  Lot4 
,HoUis,  who  f^id  to  me  that  Sir  Dudly  Carlton 
jcold  it  to  hiipfplf,   and  was  much  troubled  tirhen 
he  faw  it  had  an  effefb  contrary,  to  what  he  had  iiv 
jc^ded.)    When  he  came  home,    he  found  the 
.  King  at  Theobald's  hunting  in  a  very  carelqfs  and 
-     *  ungvurded  manner :  And  upon  that,    in  order  to 
the  putting  him.oua  more  careful  looking  to  him- 
.iel^  he  told  the  King  he  muft  either  give  ovqr 
fthi^t^way  of,h|iKiting,  or  (top  another  hunting  that 
j^e.was  engaged  in,   which  waji  Prien:  hunting: 
;F9r  h^  had  iotell^ence  in  Spavin  that  the  Prielts 
-were  camforting  themfclves  with  this,  that  if  Ije 
.w^nt  on  ag^inli:  .them  they  would  foon  get  rid  of 
;hiin :  Quoen  Elizabeth  was  a  wop:^an  of  form,  and 
;  was  always  ;fo  well  attended,  that  aA  their  plots 
.M^infl:  her  failed,  and  were  never  brought  to  any 
^nb£i  :  But  a  Prince  who  was  always  in  woods  or 
I  fooefts  would  be  eafUy  overtaken.    The  King  fent 
;  for  him  in  private  to  enquire  more  particularly  into 
this :  And  he  faw  it  had  made  a  great  impreilion 
;4»i.  him:     But   wrought  ot^erwife  than   he  in* 
:  tended.  For  the  King» ,  who  celblved  to  gratifie  his 
4  humour 
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humour  in  hunting  and  in  a  carelefs  and  irregular 
way  of  life,  did  immecUately  order  all  that  profe- 
cutioa  to  be  let  fall.  I  have  the  miniites  of  the 
Council  Books  of  the  year  16065  Vflnch  are  full  of 
orders  to  difchar^  and  traofport  Priefts,  fome- 
times  ten  in  a  day.  From  thence  to  his  dying  day 
he  continued  always  writing  and  talking  againft 
Fopeiy,  but  ading  for  it.  He  married  his  only 
daughter  to  a  Proceilant  Ptinccit  one  of  the  moft 
zealous  and  fincere  of  them'  all,  the  Eledor  Pala«- 
cinc^.  upon  which;  ^  gi^t  Revolution  happened  in 
'the  affairs  of  Germany,  t'he  cldeft  branch  of  the  The  EIcc- 
Houfe  of  Auilria  retained  fome  of  the  impreffions  tor  Pala- 
that  their  Father  Maximilian  U-  ftudicd  to  infufe  ^^'j^^^ 
-into  them,  who  as.  he  was  certainly  ooe  of  the  beft  "***' 
aa^  wifeft  Princes  of  thefe  latter  ages,  fo  he  was 
unalterably  &xfd  in  his  oj^ion  a^hft  perfecution 
for  ii^attiers  ot  cqnfcicnce  1/  His  *9wn  fentiments 
were  fo  very  favourable  to  tfie  PrjcKcftant  doftrine, 
that  he  was  thoi^t  itlwardly  theirs*  His  Wother 
Charles  of  Grats  was  on  the  other  hand  wholly 
waoaged  by  the  Jeiuits,  and^was  a  zealous  patron 
of  theirs^  and  as  ^ealou^y  fupport'ed  by  them. 
Rodolph  and  Matthias  ireigned  one  a&er  another,  . 
but  withqut  iffuc.  Their  brother  Albert  was  then 
dying  in  Flander^:  ;So  Sp^i>  with  the  popi{h  in- 
tereft  j<Hned  to  advance  Ferdinand,  the  Ion  of 
Charles  of  Grs^ts:,  And  he  fo/ced  Matthias  to  rc- 
fign  the  Crown  of  Bohemia  y^.  him,  and  got  him- 
ielf tobe eleAe(^ King.  Butbis  government bec^e 
quickly  fevere :  He  refolved  to  extjipate  the  Protef- 
.  tants,  and  began  c;o  break  thxo^  che.privilegas  that 
were  fecured  to  theoi  by  the  laws  of  that  kingdom^ 

This  occafioncd  a  general  infurredlioni  Vhich  The  Af- 
was  foUow€d  by,  an  aSembly  of  the  States,  who^""^. 
together  with  thofe  of  Silefia^  Moravia  and  Lufa-  "^'^*"**' 
tia  joined  iAdepofi^g  Ferdinand:  And  they  offer- 
ed their  Crown  iirft  to  the  Duke  of  Saxony  who 
fefufed  it,  and  then  to  the  £l^(5ibr  Palatiine  who 
accepted  of  it,  being  encouraged  to  it  by  his  ,two 
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Uncled  ;Mauric^;^rlnce  t)f  Otange  and  the  Duke 
of  Bouili^fj.;  But  he  did  not  aflc  the  advice  of  King 
James  :  He  /^nly  gave  him  notice  of  it  when  hd 
had  atcejk&l  the  offer.  Here  was  the  probablcft 
pccafiori  that  has  been  offered  fincc  the .  Reforma- 
tion for  its  full  eftablifhment. 
;  The  Englifh  Nation  was  much  inclined  to  fup- 
jport  it :  And  it  Was  expeded  that  fo  near  a  con- 
junftion  might  have  prevailed  on  the  King :  But 
nehad  an  invincible  averfion  to  war-,  and  was  fo 
poffeffcd*  of  the  opinion  of  a  divine  right  in  all 
Kings,  that  he  could  not  bear  that  even  an  eleftivc  * 
and  limited  King  fhould  be  called  in  queftion  hj 
his  fubjefts :  So  he  would  never  acknowledge  his 
fon- in-law  King,  nor  give  him  any  affiftancc  for 
the  fupport  of  his  new  dignity.  And  tho'  it.  was 
alfo  reckoned  ola,  that  France  would  enter  into  any 
defign  that  fhould  bringdown  the  houfe  of  Au- 
ftria,  and  Spain  by  confequence,  yet  even  that 
was  diverted  by  the  means  of  De  Luyncs ;  a  worth- 
lefs  but  abfolute  favourite,  whom  the  Archduchefs 
IfabfcUa,  Princefs  of  the  Spanifh  Netherlands 
gained,  to  oblige  the  King  *  into  a  neutrality  by 
giving  him  the  richefl  heirefs  then  in  Flanders, 
the  daughter  ofPeguiney,  left  to  her  difpofal, 
Whom  he  married  to  his  brother. 
Thcdifor-  Thus  poor  Frederick  was  left  i;<ithout  any  afliil* 
dew  in  ance.  The  jealoufy  that  the  Lutherans  had  of  the 
'HoUand.  af^e^(jant  that  the  Calvinifls  might  gain  by  this 
acceflion  had  an  unhappy  fharc  in  the  coldnefs 
which  all  the  Princes  of  that  confeffion  Ihewed  to- 
wards him  5  tho*  Saxony  only  declared  for  Ferdi- 
.  .  nand,  who  likewife  engaged  the  Duke  of  Bavaria 
at  the  head  of  a  catholick  league  tb  maintain  his 
interefts-  Maurice  Prince  of  Orange  had  cm- 
broiled  Holland  by  the  efpoufing  the  controvcrfy 
about  the  decrees  of  God  in  oppofition  to  the  Ar- 
'  minian  party,  and  by  eredling  a  new  and  illegal 
court  by  the  authority,  of  the  States  General  to 
*  Ic  Ji  plain  here  mnft  be  meant  by  Kiag  die  King  of  France. 
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judge  of  the  affairs  of  the  Province  of  Holland  j 
which  was  plainly  contrary  to  their  conftitution^ 
by  which  every  Province  is  a  Sovereignty  within 
itfelf)  not  at  all  fubordinate  to  the  States  General^ 
who  ad  only  as  Plenipotentiaries  of  the  fevcral 
Provinces  to  maintain  their  union  and  their  com* 
men  concerns.  By  that  aflembly  Barnevelt  was 
condemned  and  executed :  Grotius  and  others  were 
condemned  to  perpetual  imprifonment :  And  an 
aflembly  of  the  minifters  of  the  feveral  Provinces 
met  at  Dort  by  the  fame  authority,  and  con-' 
dcmned  and  deprived  the  Arminians,  Maurice's 
enemies  gave  it  out  that  he  managed  all  this  on  de«* 
fign  to  make  himfelf  mafter  of  the  Provinces,  and 
to  put  thofe  who  were  like  to  oppofe  him  out  of 
the  way.  But  tho*  this  fecm  a  wild  and  ground- 
leis  imagination,  and  not  pofTible  to  be  compalled ; 
yet  it  is  certain  that  he  looked  on  Barnevelt  and 
his  party  as  men  who  were  fo  jealous  of  him  and  of 
a  military  power,  that  as  they  had  forced  the  truce 
with  Spain,  fo  they  would  be  very  unwilling  to  be- 
gin a  new  war  >  tho'  the  difputes  about  JuJiers  and 
Cieves  had  almoft  engaged  them,  and  the  truce  was 
now  near  expiring  -,  at  the  end  of  which  he  hoped, 
if  delivered  from  the  oppofition  that  he  might  look 
for  from  that  party,  to  begin  the  war  anew.  Bv 
chefe  means  there  was  a  great  fermentation  ovtr  all 
the  Provinces,  fo  that  Maurice  was  not  then  in 
condition  to  give  the  eleded  King  any  confiderable 
afliiUnce  i  tho'  indeed  he  needed  it  much,  for  bis 
conduft  was  very  weak.  He  affeiked  the  gran- 
deur of  a  regal  court,  and  the  magnificence  of  a 
crowned  head  too  early  :  And  his  Queen  fet  up 
fbine  of  the  gay  diverfions  that  fhe  had  been 
accuftomed  to  in  her  father's  court,  fudh  as  balls 
and  mafks,  which  very  much  difgufted  the  good 
Bohemians,  who  thought  that  a  revolution  made 
on  the  account  of  religion  ought  to  have  put  on  a 
greater  appearance  of  fcrioufnefs  and  fimplicity. 
Thefe  particulars  I  had  from  the  children  of  fomt 
who  belonged  to  that  court.  The  elcfted  King 
Vol.  I.  C  was 
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was  quickly  overthrown,  and  driven,  not  only  put 
of  thofe  his  new  dominions,  but  likcwife  out  of 
his  hereditary  countries :  He  fled  to  Holland,  where 
he  ended  his  days.     I  will  go  no  farther  in  a  mat- 
ter fo  well  known  as  King  James's  ill  condudt  in 
the  whole  feries  of  that  war,  and  that  unheard-of 
praftice  of  fending  his  only  Son  thro'  France  into 
Spain,  of  which  tl«ie  relations  we  have  are  fo  full 
that  I  can  add  nothing  to  them. 
Some  paf-     I  will  only  here  tell  fomc  particulars  with  rela- 
fagesoO  tion  to  Germany,  that  Fabricius,  the  wifeft  divine 
the  Reli-  J  i5^ne^  among  them,  told  me  he  had  from  Charles 
fomc        ^"^'^^  ^^^  Eleftor  Palatine's  own   mouth.     He 
Princes,    faid,  Frederick  II.  who  firft  reformed  the  Palati- 
nate,   whofc  life  is  fo  curioufly  writ  by  Thomas 
Hubert  of  Liege,  refolved  to  (hake  off  Popery, 
tod  to  fct  up  Lutheranifm  in  his  country  :  But  a 
tounfellour  of  his  faid  to  him,  that  the  Luthcrant 
would  always  depend  chiefly  on  the  Houfe  of  Sax* 
cny ;  fo  it  would  not  become  him  who  was  the 
firft  Eleftor  to  be  only  the  fecond  in  the  party :  It 
was  more  for  his  dignity  to  become  a  Calvinift : 
He  would  be  the  head  of  that  party :  It  would 
give  him  a  great  intereft  in  Switzerland,  and  make 
the  Huguenots  of  France  and  in  the  Netherlands 
depend  on  him.     He  was  by  that  determined  tp 
declare  for  the  Helvetian  confeffion.     But  upon 
the  ruin  of  his  family  the  Duke  of  Newburgh  had 
an  enterview  with  the  Elcftor  of  Brandenburgh 
about  their  concerns  in  Juliers  and  Cleves  :  And 
he  perfuadcd  that  Eleftor  to  turn  Calvinift ;  for 
fincc  their  family  was  fallen,  nothing  would  more 
contribute  to  raife  the  other  than  the  efpoufing  that 
fide,  which  would  naturally  come  under  his  pro- 
teftion :   But  he  added,    that  fpr  himfelf  he  had 
turned  Papift,   fince  his  little  Principality  lay  fo 
near  both  Auftria  and  Bavaria.     This  that  Elcftor 
told  with  a  fort  of  pleafure,  when  he  made  it  ap- 
pear that  other  Princes  had  no  more  fenfc  of  reli- 
gion tlian  he  himfelf  had. 

3  Other 
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Other  circumftances  concurred  to  make  King  King 
James's  reign  inglorious.     The  States  having  bor-'  -J^™^ 
towed  great  fums  of  money  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  ^[^  the 
they  gave  her  the  Brill   and  Flufhing,   with  feme  cauiiona- 
cthcr  places  of  left  note^  in  pawn  till  the  money  ""X '^^  ®w^« 
ftould  be  repaid.     Soon  after  his  coming  to  the 
Crown  of  England  he  entered  into  fecret  treaties 
with  Spain,  in  order  to  the  forcing  the  States  to  a 
peaces    One  article  was^    that  if  they  were  obfti- 
nate  he  would  deliver  thefe  places  to  the  Spaniards, 
When  the  truce  was  made^  Barnevelt,  tho*  he  had 
promoted  it,  yet  knowing  the  fecret  article^  he  faw 
they  were  very  unfafe  while  the  keys  pf  Holland 
and  Zealand  were  in  the  hands  of  a  Prince^  who 
hiight  perhaps  fell  them,    or  make  an   ill  ufe  of 
them :  So  he  perfuaded  the  Stares  to  redeem  the 
toortgage  by  repaying  the  money  that  England  had 
lent,  for  which  thefe  places  were  put  into  their 
hands  :  And  he  came  over  himfelf  to  treat  about  it. 
King  James,  who  was  profufe  upon  his  favourites 
and  fervants,  ^was  delighted  with  the  profpeft  of 
fo  much  money  \  and  immediately^  without  calling 
ia  Parliament  to  advife  with  them  about  it,  he  did 
yield  to  the  propofition.     So  the  money  was  paid, 
and  the  places  were  evacuated.     But  his  pfofufe- 
ncfs  drew  two  other  things  upon   him,   which 
Woke  the  Whole  authority  of  the  Crown,  and  the 
dependence  of  the  Nation  upon  it.     The  Crown 
had  a  great  eftate  over  all  England,  which  was  all 
let  out  upon  leafes  for  years-,  and  a  fmall  rent  was 
rcferved.     So  moft  of  the  great  families  of  the  Na-  King 
lion  were  the  tenants  of  theCrown,  and  a  great  many  James 
burroughs  were  depending  on  th'*  eftates  fo  held.*^'^^^^^*!*. 
The  renewal  of  thefe  leafes  brought  in  fines  to  the  ^^^"*  * 
Crown>  and  to  the  great  officers  :  Befides  that  the  Crowiu 
Tearof  being  denied  a  renewal  kept  all  in  a  depcnd- 
cncie  on  the  Crown.  King  James  obtained  of  his  Par- 
liament a  power  of  granting,  that  is  felling,  thole 
eftates  for  ever,  with  the  reierve  of  the  old-  quit- 
rent  :  And  all  the  money  raifcd  by  this  was  profufely 
C  2  fquandered 
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fquandered  away.  Another  main  part  of  the  regal 
authority  was  the  Wards,  which  anciently  the 
Crown  took  into  their,  own  management.  Our 
Kings  were,  according  to  the  firft  inftitution,  the 
Guardians  of  the  Wards,  They  bred  them  up  in 
their  courts,  and  difpofed  of  them  in  marriage  as 
they  thought  fit.  Afterwards  they  compounded^ 
or  forgave  them*  or  gave  them  to  fome  branches 
of  the  family,  or  to  provide  the  younger  children. 
But  they  proceeded  in  this  very  gently  :  And  the 
chief  care  after  the  Reformation  was  to  breed  the 
Wards  Proteftants.  Still  all  were  under  a  great 
dependance  by  this  means.  Much  money  was  not 
raifed  this  way :  But  families  were  often  at  mercy, 
and  were  ufed  according  to  their  behaviour.  King 
James  granted  thefe  generally  to  his  fervants  and 
favourites :  And  they  made  the  molt  of  them.  So 
that  what  was  before  a  dependence  on  the  Crown, 
and  was  moderately  compounded  for,  became  then 
a  moft  exafting  oppreffion,  by  which  feveral-  fa- 
milies were  ruined.  This  went  on  in  King  Charles's  * 
time  in  the  fame  method.  Our  Kings  thought 
they  gave  little  when  they  difpofed  of  a  Ward,  be- 
caufe  they  made  little  of  them.  All  this  raifed 
fuch  an  outcry,  that  Mr.  Pierpoint  at  the  Refto- 
ration  gathered  fo  many  inftances  of  thefe,  and  re- 
^prcfentcd  them  fo  efFeftually  to  that  Houfe  of 
Commons  that  called  home  King  Charles  the  fe- 
cond,  that  he  perfuaded  them  to  redeem  them- 
felvcs  by  an  offer  of  excife,  which  indeed  produces 
a  much  greater  revenue,  but  took  away  the  de- 
pendence in  which  all  families  were  held  by  the 
dread  of  leaving  their  heirs  expofed  to  fo  great  a 
danger.  Pierpoint  valued  himfelf  to  me  upon 
this  fervice  he  did  his  country,  at  a  time  when 
things  were  fo  little  confidcred  on  either  hand,  that 
the  court  did  not  feem  to  apprehend  the  value  of 
what  they  parted  with,  nor  the  country  of  what 
they  purchafcd. 

Bende$ 
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Befides  chefe  publick  actings  King  James  fuf*  Other  er- 
fcrtd  much  in  the  opinion  of  all  people  by  his'^f*"***** 
ftrange  way  of  ufing  one  of  the  greateft  men  of  that  "*^"' 
age.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  ;  againft  whom  the  pro-  . 
cccdings  at  firft  were  much  cenfured,  but  the  laft  ^ 
part  of  them  was  thought  botk  barbarous  and  ille- 
gal.   The  whole  bufmefs  of  the  carl  of  Somerfet's 
rife  and  fall,  of  the  Countefs  of  Eflex  and  Overbury, 
the  putting  the  inferior  perfons  to  death  for  that 
infamous  poifoning,  and  the  fparing  the  princi- 
pals, both  the  earl  of  Somerfet  and  his  Lady,  were 
ib  odious  and  inhuman,  that  it  quite  funk  the  re-- 
putation  of  a  reign,  that  on  many  other  accounts 
was  already  much  expofed  to  contempt  and  cen^ 
fure;  which  was  the  more  fenfiblc,  becaufe  it  fuc- 
cccded  fuch  a  glorious  and-  happy  one.     King' 
James  in  the  end  of  his  reign  was  -  become  weary 
of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  who  treated  him  with 
fuch  an  air  of  infolcnt  contempt,  that  he  ieemed  at 
laft  refolved  to  throw  him  off,  but  could  not  think 
of  taking  the  load  of  government  on  himfelf,  and 
fo  refolved  to  bring  the  Earl  of  Somerfet  again 
into  favour,  as  that  Lord  reported  it  to  fome  from 
whom  I  had  it.     He  met  with  him  in  the  night 
in  the  gardens  at  Theobalds :  Two  bed-chamber    . 
men  were  only  in  the  fecret :  The  king  embraced 
him  tenderly  and  with  many  tears  :  The  Earl  of 
Somerfet  believed  the  fecret  was  not  well  kept; 
for  foon  after  the  King  was  taken  ill  with  fome  fits 
of  an  ague  and  died  of  it.     My  father  was  then  iuHisDcatli, 
London,  and  did  very  much  fufpeft  an  ill  prac-  • 
tice  in  the  matter :  But  perhaps  Doftor  Craig,  m'y ' 
mother's  uncle,  who  was  one  of  the  King's  phy-  • 
flcians,  poffefled  him  with  thefe  apprehenfions  ;  for* 
he  was  difgraced  for  faying  he  believed  the  king' 
was  poifoned.     It  is  certain  no  King  could  die* 
lefs  lamented  or  lefs  efteemed  than  he  was, .  This 
funk  the  credit  of  the  Bilhops  of  Scotland,  who. 
as  they  were  his  creatures,  fo  they  were  obliged  to 
a  great  dependence  on  him,  and  were  tliought* 
C  3  guilty 
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guilty  of  grofs  s^nd  abjeflr  flattery  towards  hjm. 
His  reign  in  England  was  a  continued  <:oufie  qf 
• .  ineaq  practices.  The  firft  condemnation  of  Sir 
Waiter  Raleigh  was  very  black.:  But  the  executing 
I  '  him  after  ^o  many  years,  and  after  an  employments 
that  had  been  given  hipi,  was  counted  a  barbarQW 
facrificing  him  to  the  Spaniards.  The  rife  a|i4 
fall  of  the  Earl  of  Spmerfet,  and  the  fwift  progrcfs 
pf  the  Duke  of  Buckingham's  greatnefe,  were 
things  that  cxpofed  him  to  the  cenfure  of  all  the 
world.  I  have  feen  the  originals  of  about  twenty 
letters  that  he  wrote  to  the  Prince  and  that  duke 
while  they  were  in  Spain,  which  (hew  a  meannef^  . 
a§  well  as  a  fondnefs  that  render  him  very  con- 
temptible. The  great  Figure  the  Crown  of  Eng- 
land had  made  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  time^.  who 
had  rendred  her  felf  the  arbiter  of  chriftendom, 
^nd  was  the  wonder  of  the  age,  was  fo  much  eclip- 
fed  if  not  quite  darkened  during  this  reign,  that 
King  Jaqae?  was  become  the  fcorn  of  the  age  ^ 
and  while  hungry  writers  flattered  him  qut  of 
rriC^fure  at  home,  he  was  defpifed  by  all  abroad  as 
a, pedant  without  true  judgment,  courage,  or  ftea- 
dinefs,  fubje<3:  tp  his  favourites,  and  delivered^up 
to  the  counfels  or  rather  the  corruptipn  of  Spain. 
The  Puii-  The  Puritans  gained  credit^  as  the  King  and  tho 
^^l^j'^Bilhpps  loft  it,  They  put  on  external  appear- 
-  *ance§  of  great  ftridtn^fs  and  gravity:  They  tpol^ 
rnorc  pains  in  their  parifhes  than  thofe  who  ad- 
•  hered  to  the  Bifliops,  and  were  often  preaching 
againft  the  vices  of  the  court ;  fur  which  they 
were  fometimes  punilhed^  tho'  very  gently,  which 
raifed  their  reputation^  aod  drew  p^efents  to  then\ 
that  made  up  their  fuffering^  abundantly,  They 
bregun  fonie,  particular  methods  of  getting  their 
people  to  meet  privately  with  thertv :  And  in  thefe 
meetings  they  gave  great  v^nt  tp  extemporary 
prayer^  which  was  Ipoked  on  as  a  fort  of  infpira- 
tjon  :  And  by  thefe  means  they  grew  very  popu- 
lar.   They  were  very  fadlious  and  infoleni ;  aac^ 

both, 
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bodi  in  their  fermons  and  prayers  were  always 
mbdag  fevcre  refleftions  on  their  enemies.     ScHne 
of  them  boldly  gave  out  very  many  predictions  ; 
particularly  two  of  them  who  were  held  prophets^ 
Davifon    and  Bruce^     Some  of  the  things  that 
they  foretold  came  to  pafs  :  But  my  father,  who 
knew  them  both,  told  me  of  many  of  their  pre- 
di^onsy  that  he  himfelf  heard  them  throw  outi 
which  had  no  cffeft :  But  all  thcfc  were  forgot^ 
and  if  fome  more  probable  gucffings  which  they 
delivered  as  prophecies  were  accomplished,  the& 
were  much  magnified.    They  were  very  fpiteful 
a^nft  ail  thofe  who  differed  from  them;  and 
were  wanting  in  no  methods  that  could  procure 
them  either  good  ufage,  or  good  prefents.    Of 
thi^  my  father  had,  great  occafion  to  fee  many  in-t 
ftances:  For  my  great  grand-mother^,  who  was  a 
yery  rich  woman  and  much  engaged  to  them,  was 
mott  obfequioufly  courted  by  them.     Bruce  lived 
concealed  in  her  houfe  for  fome  years :  And  they 
all  found  fuch  advantages  in  their  fubmiflions  to 
her,  that  (he  was  counted  for  many  years  the  chief 
fupport  of  the  party  :  .  Her  name,  was  Rachel 
Arnot.     She  was  daughter  to  Sir  John  Arnot,  a 
man  in,^;at  favour,  and  Lord  Treafurer  deputy. 
Her.  hijjfband  Joh^ftoun  was  the  greateft  merchant 
at  that  time  *,  and  left  her  an  eftate  of  2000  pound 
a  year,  to  be  difpofed  of  among  his  children  as 
(he  pleafed :  And  my  father,  marrying  her  eldeft   ' 
grand  child,  faw  a  great  way  into  all  the  methods 
of  the  Pnritans. 

,   Gowry*s  confpiracy  was  by  them  charged  on  the  Gown'* 
Sling,  as  a  contrivance  of  his  to  get  rid  of  that^^"^P^" 
£arl,  who  was  then  held  in  great  efteem  :  But  my^^^^' 
father,  who  had  taken  great  pains  to  ehquiri^  into  all 
the  particulars  of.  ^ax  matter,  did  always  believe 
tcwasarealconfpirapy.     One  thing,  which  nontf 
of  the  HiftoriUns  have  t^kcn  any  notice  of,  and* 
(night jiave  induced  the  Earlof.Gowry  to  have^ 
'    wimed  to  put  King  James  out  of  the  way,  but  in 
*^  C4  fucK 
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r/  llicha  dirguifed  manner  that  he  fliquld  Tecttj .  ril^ 
ther  to  have  efcaped  out  of  a  fnare  himfelf  thaq 
to  have  laid  one  for  the  King,  was  this :  Upon 
the  King^s  de^th  he  ftood  next  to  the  fiKrcfeffion 
to  the  Crown  of  England  j  for  King  Henry  the 
feventh's  daughter  that  was  married  to  King 
James  the  fourth  did  after  his  death  marry  Dowglas 
£arl  of  Angus  :  But  they  could  not  agree :  So  a 
pre-contrafb  was  proved  againft  him :  Upon 
which,  by  a  fentence  from  Rome,  the  marriage 
yr^  voided,  with  a  claufe  in  favour  of  the  iffue, 
fince  born  under  a  marriage  de  fafto  and  bona  fide. 
Lady  Margaret  Dowglas  was  the  child  fo  pro- 
Iridcd  for.  I  did  perufe  the  original  Bull  con-, 
finning  the  divorc«.  After  that,  the  Queen  Dow- 
ager married  One  Francis  Steward,  and  had  by 
Jiiin  a  fon  made  Lord  Methuen  by  King  James 
the  fifth.  In  the  patent  he  is  called  Frater  noftcr 
mcrinus.'  He  had  only  a-  daughter,  who  waa 
tnother  or  grandmother  to  the  Earl  of  Gowry  : 
So  that  by  this  he  might  be  glad  to  put  the  King 
out  of  the  way,  that  fo  he  might'  ftand  next  to  the 
fucceflion  of  ;he  Crown  of  England.  He  had  a 
brothd*  then  a  child,  who  when  he  gr^w  up  and 
found  he  xould  not  carry  the  name  of  Ruthen, 
which  by  an  aft  of  Parliament  made  after  thiai 
confpiracy  none  might  carry,  he  went  and  lived 
beyond  fea ;  and  it  was  given  out  that  he  had  die 
phiiofopher's  ftoiie.  He  had  two  fons  who  died 
without  iffue,  and  one  daughter  married  to  Sir 
Anthony  Vandike,  the  famous  pifture  drawer, 
whofe  children  according  to  his  pedigree  ftood 
very  near  to  the  fucceffioti  of  the  Crown.  It  wa^ 
pot  cafy  to  perfuade  the  nation  of  the  truth  of  that 
ponfpiracy :  For  eight  years  before  that  time  King 
James,  on  a  fecret  jealoufy  of  the  Earl  of  Murray, 
then  efteemed  the  handfomeft  man  of  Scotland, 
fct  on  the  Man}uis  of  Huntly,  who  was  his  morr 
^1  enemy,  to  murder  him  ;  and  by  a  writing  all 
\fi  his  own  band  he  promifed  to  iave  him  harmlefi 
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for  it.  He  fet  the  houfe  in  which  he  was  on  firc{ 
And  the  Earl  flying  away  wai  follQwed  and  murr 
4ered,  and  Huntly  fcnt  Gordon  of  Buckey  with 
the  news  to  the  King ;  Soon  after,  all  who  were 
concerned  in  that  vile  faft  were  pardoned,  which 
laid  the  King  open  p  much  cenfure.  And  this 
made  die  matter  of  Gowry  to  be  the  lefs  believed. 

When  King  Charles  fucceedecj  p  the  Crown  he  K*"e 
was  at  i&rft  thought  favourable  tp  the  Puritans  s  ^^^  ^ 
for  his  tutor,  4na  all  his  court  were  of  that  way :  friend  to 
And  Dr.  Prefton,  then  t^e  head  of  the  party,  came  the  Pari- 
iro  in  the  coach  from  Theobalds  tQ  London  with  '**^' 
tnc  King  and  the  JDuke  of  Buckingham ;  which 
being,  againft  the  rules  of  the  court  gave  great  of- 
fence :  But  it  was  faid,  the  King  was  fo  over 
charged  with  grief,  chat  he  wanted  the  comfprt<i^ 
ib  wile  and  w  great  a  man.  It  was  alfo  givea 
but,  that  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  offered  Dr. 
JPrefton  the  Great  Seal :  Biut  he  was  wifer  than  to 
accept  of  it.  J  will  go  no  further  inp  the  begin- 
ning of  that  reign  with  relation  to  EngUfh  affairs, 
which  are  fully  opened  by  others.  Only  I  will 
tell  one  particular  which  I  had  from  the  Earl  of 
Lothian,  who  was  bred  up  in  the  Court,  and 
whole  father,  the  earl  of  Ancram,  was  gentleman 
of  the  Bedchamber,  tho*  himfelf  was  ever  much 
hated  by  the  King.  He  told  me,  that  King 
Charles  was  much  offended  with  King  James'a 
light  and  familiar  way,  which  was  the  effedl  of 
hunting  and  drinking,  on  which  occafions  he  was 
very  apt  to  forget  his  dignity,  and  to  break  out  into 
great  indecencies :  On  the  other  hand  the  folemn 
gravity  of  the  court  of  Spain  was  more  fuited  to 
his  own  temper,  which  was  fuUen  even  to  a  mo- 
rofenefs.  This  led  him  to  a  grave  referved  de^ 
portment,  in  wl\ich  he  forgot  the  civilities  and  the 
ifFability  that  the  nation  naturally  loved,  to  which 
they  had  been  long  accuflomed :  Nor  did  he  in 
his  outward  deportment  take  any  pains  to  oblige 
any  perfons  whatfpevcr :  So  far  from  that,  he  had 
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iudh  an  ungracious  way  of  Ihewing  favour,  tKa£ 
the  manner  of  beftowing  it  was  alihofl:  as  riiortify- 
ihg  as  the  favour  was  obliging.     I  turn  now  to 
the  affairs  of  Scotland,  which  sire  but  little  known. 
;   The  King  fefolved  to  carry  on  two  defigris  that 
his  father  had  fet  on  foot,   but  had  let  the  proft- 
txMion  of  them  fall  in  the  laft  years  of  his^rcign. 
The  firft  of  thefe  was  about  the  recovery  of  the 
tithes  ahd  church  lands  :  He  refdyed  to  profccutc 
his  father's  revocation,  and  to  void  all  the  grants 
made  in  his  minpritv,  and  to  create  titular iAbt>ots 
as  Lords  of  Parliament,  but  Lords,,  as  Biifebpg, 
only  foi"  life*.     And  tliat  the  two~ great  families  of 
Hamilton  and  Lenox  might  be  good  examples  to 
tjie  reft  of  the  nation,  Heby  afecret  purchafe,  ancl 
witKErigHfh  money,  bpught  the  Abby"  or\  AH<^- 
broth  of  the  former,  and  the  Lordfliipl  of  Glaf- 
go^y  of  the  latter,  and  gave  tWe  to  the  two  Atfch- 
Dithoprlcks.     Thefe  Lords  made  a  fhew  of  zeil 
after  a  good  bargain,  and  furrend'ered  them  to,th(^ 
King.     He  alfo  purchafed   feveral  eftates  of  Icii 
value  tothe  fevcVal  Sees;  ahd  all  men,  who  pre- 
tended to  favour  at  Court,  offered  their  cliurcK 
lands  tci  fiile  at  a  low'  rate. 
*   In  the  third  year  of  his  reign  the  Earl  of  NitHifr 
dale,  then  believed  a  Papift,  which  he  afterwards 
grofeffed,  having  married  a  niece  of  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham's,  was  fent  down  with  u  power  to 
take  the  fiirrender  of  all  church  lands,  and  to  af- 
fure  all  who  did  readily  furrender,  that  the  King 
would'  take  it  kindly,  and  ufe  them   all  very  well» 
biit  that  he  would  proceed  with  all  rigour  againft 
tliole  who  would  not  fubmit  their  rights  to  his  dif- 
ppfal.     Upon  his  coming  down,  thofe  who  were 
moft  concerned  in  thofe  grants  met  at  Edinburgh, 
and  agreed^  that  when,  they   were  called  together, 
if  no  other  argument  did  prevail   to  make  the; 
fearl  of^Nithifdale  defift,  they  would  fall  upon! 
him  and  all  his  party  in  the  old  Scotifli  m'anneri^ 
and*  knock  them  on*  the  head^    Primr^fe  told  me 
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me  of  |hc&  Lords,  Belhsiveft  of  the  nanie  of 
PowgUfs  who  was  blind,  bid  thetfi  fet  him  by- 
one  of  the  party  ^  and  he  wtotd  tAak^  finfe  of 
one*  So  he  w^s  fet  next  the  Earl  of  Punfrize  ^ 
He  was  all  she  while  holding  him  faA :  And  when 
the  other  ^ed  hint  whac  he  meant  by*  that,  he 
faid^  ever  fince  the  blindnefe  was-  come  on  him  h^ 
was  in  fbch  feai^  of  falling,  th^  he  could  n(^t  help 
the  holding  faft  to  thofe  w^o  were  next  to  him: 
He  had  authe  while  a  ponyard  in  his  other  hand* 
with  which  he  had^  certainly  ftabbed  Dumfrize,  if 
any  diiprder  had  happened.  The  appearance  at 
that  time  wa&  fo  great,  and  fo  much  heat  was" 
rai&d  upon  ic,  chat  the  Earl  of  Nithifdale  would^ 
not  open  all  )iis-  hiftrudtions,  but  came  baclc  to^ 
court,  looking  on  the  fervice  a»  defperate :  So  2f 
flop  w»  put  to  it  for  fame  time. 

In' the  year  ;^33  the  King  came  down  in  perfonHe  was 
to  be- crowned*     In  fome  conventions  of  the  States  ?"°^"c^ 
thauhad  been  held  before  that,  all  the  money  that*J||jjj^®'' 
die  King  had  aflced  was  given  •,  and- fome  petitions^ 
were  offbred  fetiilig  forth  gri^vartces^  which- thof^ 
whom  the  King  employed  had  affured  them  Ihoul* 
be  ncdrefled:  But  nothing  was  done,  and' ail  was'     , 
put  off  till  the  King  fhould  come  down  in  perfon.* 
His  entry  and   coronation  were  managed  with. 
fuch    magnificence,     that  the    country    fufFered- 
much  by'  it :    All  was  .  entertainment  and  (hew;- 
When  the  Parliament  fate,  the  Lords  of  the  arti-^ 
cles  prepiared  an  a<St  declaringnhe' royal  preroga- 
tive, as  i|  had  been  aflerted  by  law  in  the  year 
l&y&'f  to  which  an  addition  was  made  of  anothef  ' 
^  pa(Ie4in  the  year  1609,  by  which  Ring  Jamesf 
was  impowercd  toprefcribe  apparel  to  churchmen' 
with  their  own  confent.     This  was    a  p^rfonal 
diing  to  King  James,  in  confideration  of  ^is  great 
learning'  and*  experience,  of  which  he  had  madef 
Ito'ufe  during  the  reft  of  his  reign.     And  in  thc^ 
year  1617,  when  he  held  a  Parliament  therein' 
pcrfon,  aj)  aft  was  prepared  by-  the  Lords  of  the* 
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ardcles,  authorizing  all  things  that  fhould  th^re^ 
s^ter  be  determined  in  ecclefiailical  affairs  by  his 
Majcfty,  with  confent  of  a  competent  number  of 
the  ckrgy,  to  have  the  ftrength  and  power  of  a 
law.     3ut  the  King  either  apprehended  that  great 
oppofition  would  be  made  to  the  pafling  the  ad:, 
or  that  great  trouble  would  follow  on  the  execu- 
tion of  it :  So  when  the  rubrick  of  the  aft  was 
read,  he  ordered  it  to  be  fupprefs'd,  tho*  pals'd  in 
the  articles.     In  this  aft  ot  1633  thefc  afts  of 
1^06  and  1609  were  drawn   into  one.    To  this 
great  oppofition  was  made  by  the  Earl  of  Rothes^ 
who  defired  the  afts  {night  be  divided  :  But  the 
King  faid,  it  was  now  one  aft,  and  he  muft  either 
vote  for  it,  or  againfl  it.    He  faid,  he  was  for 
the  prerogative  as  much  as  any  man,  but  that 
addition  was  contrary  to  the  liberties  of  the  Church, 
ivnd  he  thought  no  determination  ought  to  be 
made  in  fuch  matters  without  the  confent  of  the 
clergy,  at  leaft  without  their  being  heard.    The 
"  King  bid  him  argue  no  more,  but  give  his  vote ; 
So  he  voted,  not  content.    Some  Tew  Lords  of?- 
fcred  to  argue :  Bgt  the  King  ftopt  them,  an^ 
gammanded  them   to  vote.     Almoft  the  whole 
Commons  voted  in  the  negative :  So  that  the  aft 
was  indeed  rejefted  by  the  majority  :  Which  the 
King  knew  j  tor  he  had  called  for  a  lift  of  the 
numbers,  and  with  his  own  pen  had  mark'd  every 
man's-  vote  :    Yet  the  Clerk  of  Regifter,    who 
gathers  and  declares  the  votes,  faid  it  was  carried 
in  the  affirmative.     The  Earl  of  Rothes  affirmed 
it  went  for  the  negative :  So  the  King  faid,  the 
Clerk  of  Regifter's  declaration  muft  be  held  good, 
unlefs  the  Earl  of  Rothes   would  go  to  the  Bar 
and  accufe  him  of  falfifying  the  record  of  Parlia«» 
mcnt,  which  was  capital :  And  in  that  cafe,  if 
he  fhould  fail  in  the  proof  he  was  liable  to  the. 
fame  punilhment :  So  he  would  not  venture  on 
that.     Thus  the  aft  was  publilbed,  tho*  in  truth 
it  was  rejefted.    Tl\c  ]^ing  ex|>ri^freci.a  high  dif- 
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pkafure  at  all  who  had  concurred  in  that  oppo-     - 
fition.     Upon  that  the  Lords  had  many  meetings : 
They  reckoned  that  now  all  their  liberties  were 
gone,  and  a  Parliament  was  but  a  piece  of  page- 
antry,   if  the  Clerk  of  Regifter  might  declare 
as  he  pleafed  how  the  vote  went,  and  that  no  fcra* 
tiny    were   allowed.     Upon    that    Hague    the 
King's  folicitor,    a  zealous  man   of  that   party^ 
drew   a  petition  to  be  figned  by  the  Lords,  and 
to  be  offered  by  them  to  the  King,  fctting  forth 
all   their  grievances  and    praying   redrcfs :    He  uafmerf- 
(hewed  this  to  fome  of  them,  and  among  others  noch^t 
to  the  Lord  Balmerinoch,  who  liked  the  main  of  tr"J# 
it,  but  was  for  altering  it  in  fome  particulars  ^ 
He  fpoke  of  it  to/the  Earl  of  Rothes  in  the  pre- 
fence  of  the  Earl  of  Caflilis  and  fome  others : 
None  of  .them  approved  of  it.     The  Earl  of 
Rothes  carryed  it  to  the  King ;  and  told  him,  that 
there  was  a  defign  to  offer  a  petition  in  order  to 
the  explaining  and  juftifying  their  proceedings, 
and  that  he  had  a  copy  to  ihew  him :  But  the 
King  would  not  look  upon  it,  and  ordered  him  to 
put  a  ftop  to  it,  for  he  would  receive  no  fuch 
petition.     The  Earl  of  Rothes  told  this  to  Balme- 
rinoch :    So  the  thing  was  laid,  afide :  Only  be 
kept  a  copy  of  it,  and  interlined  it  in  fome  places 
with  his  own  hand.     While  the   King  was  in 
Scotland  he  ereded  a  new  Biflioprick  at  Edin- 
burgh, and  made  one  Forbes  Biihop,  who  was  a 
very  learned  and  pious  man  :  He  had  a  ftrange 
faculty  of  preaching  five  or  fix  hours  at  a  time : 
His  way  of  life  and  devotion  was  thought  mo- 
naftick,  and  his  learning    lay  in  antiquity :  He 
itudied  to  be  a  reconciler  between  Papifts  and  Pro- 
teflants,  leaning  rather  to  the  firft,  as  appears  by , 
his  Confiderationes  modcftse:    He  was    a  very 
(imple  m^n,  and  knew  little  of  the  world  :  So 
he  fell  into  feveral  errors  in  conduft,  but  died  foon 
after  fufpedled  of  Popery,  which  fufpicion  was  en- 
crea&d  by  \^%  fon's  turning  Papilt.    The  King 
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\tk  Scotland  much  difcoiitcnted^  but  refolved  tb 
profecute  the  defign  of  recovering  the  church 
lands :  And  Sir  Thomas  Hope^  a  fubtil  lawyer^ 
who  was  believed  to  undcrftand  that  matt;ier  be- 
yond all  the  men  of  his  profeflion,  tho'  in  all  re^- 
fpedts  be  was  a  zealous  Puritan,  was  made*  the 
King's  advocate,  upon  his  undertaking  to  bring 
all  the  church  lands  back  to  the  Crown :  Yet  he 

f>roceedcd  in  that  matter  fo  flowiy,  that  it  was  be- 
icved  he  afted  in  concert  with  the  party  that  op* 
pofed  it.  Enough  was  already  done  to  alarm  all 
that  were  poiTefled  of  the  church  lands  :  And  they 
to  engage  the  whole  country  in  their  quarrel  took 
care  to  infufe  it  into  all  people,  but  chiefly  into 
the  preachers,  that  all  was  done  to  make  way  for 
Popery.  The  winter  after  the  King  was  in  Scoc^ 
iand,  Balmerinoch  was  thinking  how  to  make  the 
petition  more  acceptable  :  And  in  order  to  that  he 
(hewed  it  to  one  Dunmoor  a  lawyer  in  whom  he 
trufted,  and  defired  his  opinion  of  it,  and  fufiered 
him  to  carry  it  home  with  him,  but  charged  him 
to  ihew  it  to  no  perfon,  and  to  take  no  copy  of 
it.  He  (hewed  it  under  a  promife  of  fecrcfy  to 
one  Hay  of  Naughton,  and  told  him  from  whom 
he  had  it.  Hay  looking  on  the  paper,  and  feeing 
it  a  matter  .of  fome  confequence,  carried  it  to 
Spotfwood  Archbifhop  of  St.  Andrews  ;  who  ap- 
prehending it  was  going  about  for  hands  was 
alarmed  at  it,  and  went  immediately  to  London^ 
beginning  his  journey  as  he  often  did  on  a  funday^ 
which  was  a  very  odious  thing  in  that  countryi 
There  are  laws  in  Scotland  ioofely  worded  that 
make  it  capital  to  fpread  lies  of  the  Kingorhil 
Government,  or  to  alienate  his  fubjedts  from  him& 
It  was  alfo  made  capital  to  know  ot  any  that  do  it^ 
and  not  difcover  diem  :  But  this  Idt  was  nevtt 
once  put  in  execution.  The  petition  was  thought 
within  this  ad :  So  an  order  was  fent  down  for 
committing  Lord  Baimerinoch.  The  reafon  of 
it  being  fir  ibme  tixpe  kept  fecret^  it  wns  thought 
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done  becaufe  of  his  vote  in  parliament.     But  fiftw 
Ibme  confultation  a  fpecial  commiffion  was  fenf ' 
down  for  the  trial.     In  Scotland  there  is  a  Court 
Tof  the  trial  of  Peers,  diftinft  from  the  jury  who 
are  to  be  fifteen,  and  the  majority  determine  th^ 
vcrdiA :  The  faft  being  only  referred  to  the  jury 
or  a0ize  as  they  call  it,  the  law  is  judged  by  t|i? 
Court:  And  if  the  majority  of  the  jury  arc  Peers, 
thp   reft  may  be  gentlemen.     At  this  time  apri- 
vatc  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Steward  was  be- 
come fo  confiderable  that  he  was  raifed  by  feveral 
degrees  to  be  made  Earl  of  Traquair  and  Lord, 
Trealurer,  and  was  in  great  favour ;  but  fuffered 
afterwards  fuch  a  reverfe  of  Fortune,  that  I  faw 
Km  fo  iow  that  he  wanted  bread,  and  was  force4 
to  beg  i  and  it  was  believed  died  of  hunger.     He 
Was  a  man  of  great  parts,  but  of  too  much  craft : 
He  was  thought  the  capablcft  man  for  bufinefs,. 
and  the  beft  fpeaker  in  that  Kingdom.     So  he  was 
chairgisd  with  the  care  of  the  Lord  Balmerinoch'*  ' 
trial :  But  when  the  ground  of  the  profecution 
was  known,  Hague  who  drew  the  petition  writ  ^ 
letter  to  the   Lord  Balmcrinoch,    in   which  he 
owned  that  he  drew  the  petition  without  any  di- 
rc6tion  or  afliftance  from  him  :  And  upon  that  he 
went  over  to  Holland.    The  Coyrt  was  created  by 
a  fpecial  commillion :  In  the  naming  of  Judges 
there  appeared  too  vifibly  a  defign  to  have  thaf 
Lord's  life,  for  they  were  either  very  weak  or 
very  poor.     Much  pains  was  taken  to  have  a 
jury  ;  in  which  fo  great  partiality  appeared,  that 
-when  the  Lord  Balmerinoch  was  upon  his  chal- 
lenges, and  excepted  to  the  Earl  of  Dumfrize  for 
his  having  faid  that  if  he  were  of  his  jury,  tho*  he 
were  as  innocent  as  St.  Paul,  he  would  find  hiip 
guilty,  fome  of  the  judges  faid,  that  was  only  a 
rafh  word :  Yet  the  King's  advocate  allowed  the 
challenge,  if  proved,  which  was  done.     The  next 
called  on  was  the  Earl  of  Lauderdale,  father  to 
the  Duke  of  that  title  :  Witli  hinx  the  Lord  Bal- 
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,  hierinoch  had  been  long  in  enmity  :  Yet,  inffead  of 
challenging  him,  he  faid  he  was  omni  exceptione 
major.  It  was  long  confidered  upon  what  the  pri-* 
fon^r  fhould  bd  tried :  For  his  hand  interlining  the 
paper,  which  did  plainly  fofteii  it,  was  not  thought 
cvidende  that  he  drtw  it,  or  that  he  was  acceflkry 
to  it :  And  they  had  no  other  proof  againft  him  s 
Nor  could  they  frbnt  that  infer  that  he  was  the  di- 
vulger,  fince  it  did  appear  it  was  only  ftiewedby 
him  to  a  lawyer  for  counfel.  So  it  was  fettled  on 
to  infift  on  this,  that  the  paper  tended  to  alienate 
the  fubje£t3  from  their  duty  to  the  King^  and  that 
he,  knowing  who  was  the  author  of  it,  did  not 
difcover  him  j  which  by  law  was  capital.  The 
Court  judged  the  paper  to  be  feditious,  and  to  be 
a  lie  of  the  King  and  his  government :  The  other 
point  was  clear,  that  he  knowing  the  author  did 
not  difcover  him.  He  pleaded  for  himfelf,  that 
the  ftatute  for  difcovery  had  never  been  put  ia 
execution ;  that  it  could  never  be  meant  but  of 
matters  that  were  notorioufly  feditious  i  that  till 
the  Court  judged  fo  he  did  not  take  this  paper  to 
be  of  that  nature,  but  confidered  it  as  a  paper 
full  of  duty,  defigned  to  ..iet  himfelf  and  fbme 
others  right  in  the  King's  opinion  ^  that  upon  the 
firfl:  fight  of  it,  tho'  he  approved  of  the  main, 
yet  he  didiked  fome  expreflions  in  it ;  that  he 
communicated  the  matter  to  the  Earl  of  Rothes, 
who  told  the  King  of  the  defign ;  and  that,  upon 
the  King's  faying  he  would  receive  no  fuch  peti- 
tion, it  was  quite  laid  aiide :  This  was  attefted 
by  the  Earl  of  Rothes.  A  long  debate  had  been 
much  infilled  on,  whether  the  Earl  of  Traquair  or 
the  King's  minifters  might  be  of  the  jury  or  not : 
But  the  Court  gave  it  in  their  favour.  When  the 
jury  was  (hut  up,  Gordon  of  Buckey,  who  was 
one  of  them,  being  then  very  antient,  who  forty 
three  years  before  had  aflifted  in  the  murder  of 
the  Earl  of  Murray,  and  was  thought  upon  this 
occafion  a  fure  man,  fpoke  firfi:  ot  all,  excufing 

hi> 
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his  prefumption  in  being  the  firft  that  broke  the 
Glcnce.  He  defired,  they  would  all  confider  what 
they  were  about :  It  was  a  matter  of  blood,  and 
they  would  feel  the  weight  of  that  as  long  as  they 
lived  :  He  had  in  his  youth  been  drawn  in  to  fhed 
blood,  for  which  he  had  the  King's  pardon,  but 
it  coft  him  more  to  obtain  God's  pardon  :  It  had 
given  him  many  forrowful  hours  both  day  and 
night :  And  as  he  fpoke  this,  the  tears  ran  over 
his  face.  This  ftruck  a  damp  on  them  all.  But 
the  Earl  of  Traquair  took  up  the  argument  5  and 
faid^  they  had  it  not  before  them  whether  the  law 
was  a  hard  law  or  not,  nor  had  they  the  nature  of 
the  paper  before  thenl,  which  was  judged  by  the 
Court  to  be  leafing-making  •,  they  were  only  to 
confider,  whether  the  prifoner  had  difcovered  the 
contriver  of  the  paper  or  not.  Upon  this  the 
Earl  of  Lauderdale  took  up  the  argument  againft 
him,  and  urged,  that  fevere  laws  never  executed 
were  looked  on  as  made  only  to  terrify  people, 
that  tho'  after  the  Court's  having  judged  the  paper 
to  be  fcditious  it  would  be  capital  to  conceal  the 
author,  yet  before  fuch  judgment  the  thing  could 
not  be  thought  fo  evident  that  he  was  bound  to  re- 
veal it.  Upon  thefe  heads  thofe  Lords  argued  the 
matter  many  hours :  But  when  it  went  to  the  vote, 
leven  acquitted,  but  eight  caft  him  :  So  fenteiK  c  ^  -  i 
was  givto.  Upon  this  many  meetings  were  he!  J  :  ' '  ■  *^- 
And  it  was  refolved  either  to  force  the  prifon  to  '  "' 
fct  him  at  liberty,  or  if  that  failed  to  revenge  his 
death  both  on  the  Court  and  on  the  eight  jurors  ; 
fome  undertaking  to  kill  them,  and  others  to 
burn  their  houfes.  When  the  Earl  of  Traquair 
underftood  this,  he  went  to  Court,  and  told  the 
King  that  the  Lord  Balmerinoch's  life  was  in  his 
haRds,  but  the  execution  was  in  no  fort  advife- 
able  ;  So  he  procured  his  pardon,  for  which  the  But  par- 
party  was .  often  reproached  with  his  ingratitude  :  ^^ncd. 
But  he  thought  he  had  been  much  wronged  iti 
the  profecution,  and  fo  little  regarded  in  the 
Vol.  L  D  pardon. 
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pardon,  that  he  never  looked  on  himfelf  as  under 
any  obligation  on  that  account.  My  father  knew 
the  whole  fteps  of  this  matter,  having  been  the 
Earl  of  Lauderdale's  moft  particular  friend :  He 
often  told  me,  that  the  ruin  of  the  King's  affairs 
m  Scotland  was  in  a  great  meafure  owing  to  that 
profecution ;  and  he  carefully  preferved  the  petiti- 
on it  felf,  and  the  papers  relating  to  the  trial ;  of 
which  I  never  iaw  any  copy  befides  thofe  which.  I 
have.  And  that  raifed  in  me  a  defirc  of  feeing  the 
whole  record,  which  was  copied  for  me,  and  is 
now  in  my  hands.  It  is  a  little  volume,  and  con- 
tains, according  to  the  Scotch  method,  the  whole 
abftraft  of  all  the  pleadings,  and  all  the  evidence 
that  was  given  ;  and  is  indeed  a  very  noble  piece, 
full  of  curious  matter. 
A  liturgy  When  the  defign  of  recovering  the  tithes  went 
prepared.  i)n,  tho'  but  flowly,  another  defign  made  a  greater 
progrefs.  The  Bifhops  of  Scotland  fell  oo  the 
framing  of  a  liturgy  and  a  body  of  canons  for  the 
yrorfhip  and  government  of  that  church.  Thefe 
were  never  examined  in  any  publick  aflembly  of 
the  clergy  :  All  was  managed  by  three  or  four  af- 
piring  Bifliops,  Maxwell,  Sidferfe,  Whitford,  and 
Banautine,  the  Bifhops  ofRofs,  Galloway,  Dun- 
blane, and  Aberdeen.  Maxwel  did  alfo  accufe  the 
Earl  of  Traquair,  as  cold  in  the  King*s  fervicc, 
and  as  managing  the  treafury  deceitfully  ;  and  he 
was  afpiring  to  that  office.  SpotfWood,  Archbj- 
fhop  of  St.  Andrews  then  Lord  Chancellour,  was 
a  prudent  and  mild*  man,  but  of  no  great  decency 
in  his  courfe  of  life.  The  Earl  of  Traquair,  fee- 
ing himfelf  fo  pufhed  at,  was  more  earneft  than  the 
Bilhops  themfelves  in  promoting  the  new  model  of 
worfhip  and  difciplinc  ;  and  by  that  he  recovered 
the  ground  he  had  loft  with  the  King,  and  with 
Archbilhop  Laud :  He  alfo  affifted  the  Bilhops  in 
.obtaining  commiffions,  fubaltern  to  the  High- 
commiffion  Court,  in  their  feveral  diocefes,  which 
were  thought  little  different  from  the  Courts  of  In- 

quifition. 
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quifition.  Sidfcrfe  fct  this  up  in  Galloway :  And 
a  complaint  being  made  in  Council  of  his  proceed* 
tngs,  he  gave  the  Earl  of  Argile  the  lie  in  full 
Council.  He  was  after  all  a  very  learned  and  good 
man,  but  ftrangely  heated  in  thofe  matters.  And 
they  all  were  So  lifted  up  with  the  King's  zeal,  and 
fo  encouraged  by  Archbifhop  Laufd,  that  they  loft 
all  temper  i  of  which  I  knew  Si(fcrfe  made  greac 
ftckr\owl<$dgments  in  his  old  age. 

But  th^.  unaccountable  part  of  the  King's  pro*  The  fec- 
ceedings  ;t?as^  tim  all  this  while,  when  he  was  en-  blenefsof 
deavouiing  to  recover  ib  great  a  p^rt  of  the  pro-  ^^^  ^^ 
pcrty  of  Scodand  as  fikccburak.  »iands  and  tithes  "^  "°^*^^* 
were,  from  meatbte/lterc  not  Jifee.to  .piart  -vmh 
them  willingly,  and  was  going  to  change  the  whole 
conftitutionofthatChuhrhandKttgliQirt^hcraifed  .  :  ^ 
no  force  to  maintain  what  he  was  abouf  to  do,  bu^ 
trufted  the  whole  management  to  the  civil  execu- 
tion. By  this  all  people  faw  the  weakncfs  of  the  go- 
ycrnment,  at  the  fame  time  that  they  complained  of 
its  rigour.  All  that  came  down  from  Court  com- 
plained of  the  King*s  inexorable  ftiffncfs,  and  of  the 
progrefs  Popery  w^s  making,  of  the  Queen's  power 
With  the  King,  of  the  favour  (hewed  the  Popes  Nun- 
tios,  and  of  the  many  profelytes  who  were  daily  fal- 
ling off  to  the  church  of  Rome.  The  Earl  of  Tra- 
^uair  infufed  thismoreeffeftually,  tho'more  covert- 
ly, than  any  other  ntancoulddo:  And  when  thecoun- 
try  formed  the  firft  oppofition  they  made  to  theKing's 
proclamations,  and  protefted  againft  them,  be  drew 
the  firft  proteftation,  as  Primrofe  aflurcd  me  •,  tho* 
he  defigned  no  more  than  to  put  a  ftop  to  the  cre- 
dit the  Bifliops  had,  and  to  the  fury  of  their  pro- 
Ceedings :  But  the  matter  went  much  farther  than 
hf  feemed  to  intend  i  For  he  him  Wf  was  fatally 
cadght  in  the  fnare.  laid  for  others.  A  troop  of 
hoife  and  a  regiment  of  foot  had  prevented  all  that 
foUqwedy  or  r^diev  Ijiidby  all  appearance  eftabiifh- 
ed-ao!  arbitrary  goy^^tnctnt  in  that  Kingdom :  But 
toif^oak  \n  the.  Jj»nguig^  of  .a  great  <nan,,  thofe  w])D 
.   ^,  i  D  *2  conducted 
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conduced  matters  at  that  time,  had  as  little  of  the 
prudence  of  the  ferpent  as  of  the  innocence  of  the 
dove :  And,  as  my  father  often  told  me,  he  and 
many  others  who  adhered  in  the  fequel  firmly  to 
the  King's  intereft  were  then  much  troubled  at  the 
whole  condudi:  of  affairs,  as  being  neither  wife,  le- 
gal,  nor  ju(t.  ](,  will  go  no  farther  in  opening  the 
beginnings  of  the  troubles  of  Scotland :  Of  thefe  a 
fuU  account  will  be  found  in  the  memoirs  of  the 
Dukes  of  Hamilton.  The  violence  with  which 
that  Kingdom  did  almofl:  unaninKMifly  engage 
againft  the  adminiftration  nuy  eafily  convince  one, 
that  the  provocation  muft  have  been  very  great  to 
draw  on  fuch  an  entire  and  vehement  concurrence 
againft  it. 
tvfVk^t  After  the  firft  pacification,  upon  the  new  dif- 
forgery  putes  that  afofe,  when  the  Earl  of  Lowdun  and 
oiTthc  I^u"^fcrling  were  fent  up  with  the  petition  from 
Scots.  ^^^  covenanters,  the  Lord  Saville  came  to  them, 
and  informed  them  of  many  particulars,  by  which 
they  faw  the  King  was  highly  irritated  againft 
them  :  He  took  great  pains  to  perfuade  them  to 
come  with  their  army  into  England.  They  very 
unwillingly  hearken'd  to  that  propofition,  and 
•looked  on  it  as  a  defign  from  the  Court  to  enfnare 
them,' making  the  Scots  invade  England,  by  which 
this  Nation  might  have  been  provoked  to  affift  the 
King  to  conquer  Scotland.  It  is  true,  he  hated 
the  Earl  of  Strafford  fo  much,  that  they  faw  no 
caufe  to  fufpeft  him  :  So  rfiey  entred  into  a  treaty 
with  him  about  it.  The  Lord  Saville  affured 
them,  he  fpake  to  them  in  the  name  of  the  moft 
confiderable  men  in  England  ^  and  he  fhewed  them 
an  eng^ement  under  their  hands  to  join  with 
them,  if  they  would  come  into  England,  and  re- 
fufe  any  treaty  but  what  fhould  be  confirmed  by  a 
Parliament  ^f  England.  They  defired  leave  to 
fend  this  paper  into  Scotland>  to  which  after  much 
Teeming  difficulty  he  confented :  So  a  cane  was 
hollowedi  and  this  waa  put  within  it)  and  one 

Froft, 
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Froft,    afterwards  fecretary  to  the  Committee  of 
both  Kingdoms,  was  fent  down  with  it  as  a  poor 
traveller.  It  was  to  be  communicated  only  to  three 
pcrfons,   the  Earls  of  Rothes  and  Argile,  and  to 
Wariftoun,  the  three  chief  confidents  of  the  cove- 
nanters.    The  Earl  of  Rothes  was  a  man  of  plea-  The  cha- 
fure,  but  of  a  moft  obliging  temper :    His  affairs  '^?^^^"  ^/ 
vere  low  :   Spotfwood  had  once  made  the  bargain  o/jhe*co- 
bctween  the  King  and  him  before  the  troubles,  but  vcnanters, 
the  Earl  of  Traquair  broke  it,  feeing  he  was  to  be 
raifed  above  himfelf.     The  Earl  of  Rothes  had  all 
the  arts  of  making  himielf  popular  |  only  there 
was  too  much  levitv  in  his  temper*  and  too  much 
liberty  in  his  (ourle  q(  life.    The  Earl  of  Argile 
was.  a  inore  iblemn  fort  of  a  man,  grave  and  ib- 
ber,  free  of  all  fcandalous  vices,  of  an  invincible 
calmneis  of  temper,  and  a  pretender  to  high  de- 
grees of  piety :  He  was  much  fet  on  raifing  his 
own  family  to  be  a  fort  of  King  in  the  High- 
lands. 

Wariftoun  was  my  own  uncle :  He  was  a  man 
of  great  application,  could  feldom  fleep  above 
three  hours  in  the  twenty  four :  He  had  ftudied 
the  law  carefully,  and  had  a  great  quicknefs  of 
thought  with  an  extraordinary  memory*.  He  went 
into  very  high  notions  of  lengthened  devotions,  in 
which  he  continued  many  hours  a  day :  He  would 
often  pray  in  his  family  two  hours  at  a  time,  and 
had  an  unexhaufted  copioufncfs  that  way.  What 
thought  foever  ftruck  his  fancy  during  thofe  efFu- 
fions,  he  looked  on  it  as  an  anfwer  of  prayer,  and 
was  wholly  determined  by  it.  He  looked  on  the 
Covenant  as  the  fetting  Chrift  on  his  throne,  and 
fo  was  out  of  meafure  jealous  in  it.  He  had  no  re- 

Erd  to  the  raifnig  himfelf  or  his  family,  tho^  he 
d  thirteen  children  :  But  Prefbytery  was  to  him 
more  than  all  the  world.  He  had  a  readinefs  and 
vehemence  of  fpeaking  that  made  him  very  con- 
Hderable  in  publick  affemblies :  And  he  had  ^ 
fruitful  invention  -,  fo  that  he  was  at  all  times  fur-t 
P  3  nilhed 
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nifticd  with  expedients.     To  thefe  three  only  this 

paper  was  to  be  fhewed  upon  an  oath  of  fccrecy  : 

And  it  was  to  be^depofited  in  Wariffoun's  hands. 

They  were  only  allowed  to  publifh  to  the  Nation, 

that  they  were  fure  of  a. very  great  and  unexpefted 

affiftance,    which 'tho*  it  was  to  be  kept  fecret 

would  appear  in  due  time.     This  they  publilhed  : 

And  it  was  looked  on  as  an  artifice  to  draw  in  the 

Nation ;  But  it  was  afterwards  found  to  be  a  cheat 

indeed,   but  a  cheat  of  Lord  Saville's  who  had 

forged  all  thefe  fubfcriptions. 

The  Scots     The  Scots  inarched  ivitji.  a  v^ry  foirry  equipage ; 

wircimo  Every  folciier*  carried  "a  week's  provifion  of  oat- 

Eng  and.  ^^^j  ^  ^^^  ^^^^  j^^^  ^  drove,  pf  cattel  with  them 

for  their  food.  They  had  alfo  a^  invendon  of 
guns  of  white  iron  tinned  and  done  about  withlea- 
ther,  and  chorded  fo  thatj  they  could  fervc  for  two  or 
three  difcharges.  Thefe  were  light,  and  were  carried 
on  hor fes :  And  when  they  came  to  Newburri,  theEn- 
glifh  army  that  defended  the  Ford  wasfurprized  with 
a  difchargc  of  artillery  :.  Some  thought  it  magick  ; 
and  all  were  putin  fuch  diforder  that  the  whole  army 
did  run  with  fo  great  precipitation,  that  Sir  Tho- 
mas Fairfax^  who  had  a  command  in  it,  did  not 
flick  to  own  that  till  he  pafs'd  the  Tees  his  legs 
trembled  under  hi  nil  'This  ftruck  many  oif  the 
cnthufiafts  of  the  King*^  fide,  as  much  as  it  exalted 
the  Scots ;  who  were  next  day  pofleffed  of  Ne\^- 
caftle,  and  fo  were  matters  not  only  of  Northum- 
berland and  the  Bifhoprick  of  Durefme,  but  of  the 
Collierys;  by  which,  if  they  had  not  been  in  a 
good  underftanding  withrhe  City  of  London,^  they 
could  have  diftreffed  them  extremely  :  But  ill  the 
life  the  City  made  of  this  was,'  to  raife  a  great  out- 
cry, and  to  complain  of  the  war,'  firice  it  was  now 
In^  the  power  of  the  Scots  to  ftafve  them.  Upon 
that  pe/itipps  were  fent  from  the  City  and  from 
fome  CJoiinties  to  the  King,  praying  a  treaty  with 
^on"  nf^^  ihe  Scots.  The  Lord  Wharton  and  the  Lord 
hi  Eng-*  Howard  of  Efcrick  undertook  to  deliver  fome  of 
hnd.         —       '♦ thefcj 
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thefe ;  which  they  did,  and  were  clapt  up  upon  it. 
A  touncil  of  war  was  held ;  and  it  was  refolvecj 
on,  te  the  Lord  Wharton  told  me,  to  Ihoot  thena 
at  the  head  of  the  ^rmy,  as  movers  of  fedition. 
This  was  chiefly  prefs*d  by  the  Earl  of  StrafFordi 
Duke  Hamilton  Ipoke  nothing  '  till  the  Council 
rofe ;  and  then  he  afked  Strafford,  if  he  was  fure 
of  the  army,  who  feemed  furprifed  at  the  queftion  i 
But  he  upon  enquiry  underftood  that  very  probably 
a  general  mutiny,  ifnot  a  total  revolt,  would  hav« 
followed,  if  any  fuch  execution  had  been  attempt- 
ed. This  fuccefs  of  the  Scots  ruined  the  Kii^^y 
affairs.  And  by  it  the  necefTity  of  the  union  of  the 
two  Kingdoms  may  appear  very  evident :  For  no^ 
thing  but  a  fuperiour  army  able  to  beat  the  Scots 
can  hinder  their  doing  this  at  any  time  :  And  the 
feiling  the  Collierys  muft  immedrately  bring  the 
City  of  London  into  great  diflrcfs.  Two  armies 
were  now  in  the  north  as  a  load  on  the  King,  be- 
fides  all  the  other  grievances.  The  Lord  Saville's 
forgery  came  to  be  difcovered.  The  King  knew 
it  5  and  yet  he  was  brought  afterwards^  to  truft 
liim,  and  to  advance  him  to  be  Earl  of  SulTex. 
The  King  preffed  my  uncle  to  deliver  him  the  let- 
ter, who  excufed  himfelf  upon  his  oath  -,  and  not 
knowing  what  ufe  might  be  made  of  it,  he  cut  out 
every  fubfcription,  and  fent  it  to  the  perfon  for 
whom  it  was  forged.  The  imitation  was  fo  exaft, 
that  every  man,  as  foon  as  he  faw  his  hand  fimply 
by  itfelf,  acknowledged  that  he  could  not  have 
denied  it. 

The  King  was  now  in  great  flraits :  He  had  laid  The  jif 
up  700000 1.  before  the  troubles  in  Scotland  began  ;  ^^^^^^f^^'^. 
and  yet  had  raifed  no  guards  nor  force  in  England,  |>.'"^^  * 
but  trufted  a  very  illegal  adminiftration  to  a  legal 
ffxecution.     His  treafure  was  now  exhaufted ;  his 
fubjefts  were  highly  irritated  •,  the  miniftry  were 
all  frighted,  being  expofedto  the  ^nger  and  jufticc 
of  the  Parliament :  So  that  he  had  brought  him- 
felf into  great  diftrefs,  but  had  not  the  dexterity  to, 
D  4  extricate 
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extricate  himfelf  out  of  it.  He  loved  high  and 
rough  methods,  but  had  neither  the  (kili  to  coa- 
du6t  them,  nor  the  height  of  genius  to  manage 
them.  He  hated  all  that  offered  prudeiit  and  mo- 
derate counfels  :  He  thought  it  flowed  (loxa  a 
meannefs  of  fpirit,  and  a  fare  to  preferve  them- 
felves  by  facriBcing  his  authority,  or  from  repub-r 
lican  principles  :  And  even  when  he  faw  it  was  ne- 
ceifary  to  follow  fuch  advices,  yet  he  hated  thofe 
that  gave  them.  His  heart  was  wholly  turned  to 
the  gaining  the  two  armies.  In  order  to  that  he 
gained  the  Earl  of  Rothes  entirely,  who  hoped  by 
the  King's  mediation  to  have  married  the  Cpuntef^ 
of  Devonlhire,  a  rich  and  znagnii^cent  lady  (hat 
lived  long  in  the  greateft  ftate  of  any  in  that  age : 
He  sjlfo  gained  th^  Earl  of  Montrofe,  who  was  a 
young  man  well  learned,  who  had  travelled,  but 
had  taken  upon  him  the  port  of  a  hero  too  much. 
When  he  was  beyond  fea  he  travelled  with  the  Earl 
of  Denbigh  ;  and  they  confulted  all  the  aftrologers 
they  could  hear  of.  I  plainly  faw  ;he  Earl  of  Den- 
bigh relied  on  what  had  been  tojd  \\\m  to  hjs  dying 
day ;  and  the  rather  becaufe  the  Jiarl  pf  Montrofe 
was  promifed  a  glorious  fortune  for  fome  time, 
but  all  was  to  be  overthrown  in  conclufion.  When 
the  Earl  of  Montrofe  returned  from  his  travels,  he 
was  not  confidered  by  the  King  as  he  thought  he 
deferved  :  So  he  ftudied  to  render  himftlf  popular 
in  Scotland  5  and  he  was  the  firft  man  in  the  op- 
pofition  they  made  during  the  firft  war.  He  both 
advifed  and  drev/  the  letter  to  the  King  of  Franc?, 
for  which  the  Lord  Lowdun  who  figned  it  was  im- 
prifoned  in  the  Tower  of  London.  But  the  Eaifl 
of  Lauderdale,  as  he  himfelf  told  me,  when  it 
^  came  to  his  turn  to  ftgn  that  letter,  found  falfe 
French  in  it  \  for  inftead  of  rayons  de  foleil  he  had 
writ  raye  de  foleil,  which  in  French  fignifiesafort 
of  fifh  i  and  fo  the  matter  went  no  farther  at  that 
time  •,  and  the  treaty  came  on  fo  foon  after,  that  it 
was  never  again  taken  up.    The  Earl  of  Montro/e 
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w^  gained  by  the  King  at  Berwick,  and  undertook 
^  do  great  fervices.  He  either  fancied,  pr  ^t  leafl: 
he  made  the  King  fancy,  that  he  could  turfi  the  . 
whole  Kingdoin :  Yet  indeed  he  could  do  nothing* 
He  was  again  trying  to  inake  a  new  party ;  And 
he  kept  a  correfpondence  with  the  King  when  he 
lay  at  Newcaftle ;  and  w<(s  pretending  he  had  ^ 
great  intereft  among  the  covenanters,  whereas  at 
that  time  he  had  none  at  alL  All  thefe  little  plot- 
ings  came  to  be  either  known,  or  at  lead  fufpefted. 
The  Quepn  was  a  woman  of  great  vivacity  in  con- 
veriation,  and  loved  all  her  life  long  to  be  in  in<- 
trigues  of  all  forts,  but  was  not  fo  fecret  in  them  as 
jfiich  times  and  fuch  affairs  required.  She  was  a 
woman  of  no  manner  of  judgment :  Sh^  was  bad 
at  contrivance,  but  much  worfe  in  the  execution  : 
But  by  the  livelinefs  of  her  difcourfe  fhe  made  al  • 
ways  a  great  impreffion  on  the  King :  And  to  her 
little  pradices,  as  well  as  to  the  King's  own  tem- 
per, the  lequel  of  all  his  misfortunes  was  owing. 
I  know  it  was  a  maxim  infufed  into  his  fbns,  which 
I  have  often  heard  from  King  James,  that  he  was 
undone  by  his  concefljons.  This  is  true  in  fome 
refpe£b :  For  his  palfing  the  ziSt  that  the  Parlia- 
ment Ihould  (it  during  pleafure  was  indeed  his  ruin, 
to  which  he  was  drawn  by  the  Queen.  But  if  he  « 
had  not  made  great  conceflions,  he  had  funk  with-  ^ 
out  being  able  to  make  a  ftruggle  for  it ;  and  could 
not  have  divided  the  Nation,  or  engaged  fo  many 
to  have  ftood  by  him  :  Since  by  the  concefTions 
that  he  made,  efpecially  that  of  the  triennial  Par- 
liament, the  honeft  and  quiet  part  of  the  Nation 
was  fatisfied,  and  thought  their  religion  and  liber- 
ties were  fecured :  So  they  broke  off  from  *  thofe 
violenter  propofitions  that  occafioned  the  war. 

The  truth  was,  the  King  did  not  come  into  thofe 
conceiTions  feafonably,  nor  with  a  good  grace :  All 
appeared  to  be  extorted  from  him.    There  were 

*  It  Teems  clearer,  if  inftead  of  bnki  •£  Jhrn^  \ht  icnicnce 
lap  *w9ui4  »#/  go  ini9. 
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aMb  grounds,  whether  true  or  plaufible,  to  make 
it  to  be  believed,  that  he  intended  not  to  ftand  to 
them  any  longer  than  he  lay  under  that  force,  that 
'  Tifibly  drew  them  from  him  contrary  to  his  own 
inclinations.    The  proofs  that  appeared  of  fome 
particulars,  that  made  this  feem  true,  made  other 
things  that  were  whifpered  to  be  more  readily  be- 
lieved: For  in  all  critical  times  there  are  deceitful 
people  of  both  fides,    that  pretend  to  merit  by 
making  difcoveries,  on  condition  that  no  ufc  Ihall 
be  made  of  them  as  witnefles  ;  which  is  one  of  the 
moft  peftiferous  ways  of  calumny  poffible.  Almoft 
the.  whole  Court  had  been  concerned  in  one  illegal 
grant  or  another :  So  thefe  Courtiers,  to  get  their 
faults  pafs'd  over,  were  as  fo  many  fpics  upon  the 
King  and  Queen  :  They  told  all  they  heard,  and 
perhaps  not  without  large  additions,  to  the  leading 
men  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons.    This  inflamed 
the  jealoufy,  and  pufhM  them  on  to  the  making  ftill 
new  demands.     One  eminent  paiffagp  was  told  mc 
by  the  Lord  Hollis  : 
/^2C'         ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  Strafford  had  married  his  fifter : 
cwnt  of   So,  tho*  in  that  Parliament  he  was  one  of  the 
the  Ear!    hotteft  men  of  the  party,   yet  when  that  matter 
f^i^'^b    ^^^  before  them  he  always  withdrew.     When  the 
ing  given  ^^^^  ^^  attainder  was'  pafs'd,  the  King  fent  for  him 
op  by  the  to  know  what  he  could  do  to  fave  the  Earl  of 
i^-       Strafford.      HoHis  anfwcred,    that  if  the  King 
pleafcd,  fince  the  execution  of  the  law  was  in  him, 
he  might  legaflly  grant  Irim  a  reprieve,  which  muft 
be  good  in  law ;  but  he  would  not  advife  it.  That 
which  he  propofed  was,  that  Lord  Strafford  fhould 
fend  Rim  a  petition *fpr  a  fhbrt  refpite,  to  fettle  his 
affairs  and  to  prepare  for  death ;  upon  which  he 
advifcd  the  King  to  come  next  day  with  the  peti- 
tion irt  his  hands,  and  lay  it  before  the  two  houfes 
with  a' fpeech  which  he  drew  for  the  King;  and 
H^DllisTaid  to  him,  he  would  try  his  intereft  among 
his  friends  to  get  them  to  confent  to  it.     He  pre- 
pared a  great  many  by  aflfuring  them,  that  if  they 
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wquld  iave  Lord  Stf afford  he  would  becotneMrholly 
theirs  in  cqnfeqyencc  of  his  firft  principles  :  An4 
that  he  might  dp  them  much  inore  fervice  by  be- 
ing preferved^   than  he  could  do  if  made  an  exr 
amble  upon  fuch  new  and  doubtful  points.   In  this 
he  had  wrought  on  fo  many,  that  he  believed  if 
the  King's  party  had  ftruck  into  it  he  might  have 
faved  him.     It  was  carried  to  the  Queen,   as  if 
HoUis  had  engaged  that  the  Earl  of  Strafford 
Ihould  accuie  her,  and  difcover  all  he  knew :  So 
fhe  Queen  not  only  diverted  the  King  from  going 
to  the  Parliament,  cHanging  the  fpeech  into  a  mef- 
jfage  all  writ  with  the  King^  own  hand,  and  fent 
to  the  Houfe  of  liords  by  the  Prince  of  Wales : 
{^which  Hoilis  had  faid,  would  have  perhaps  done 
as  well,  the  ^ng  being  apt  to  fpoil  things  by  an 
unacceptable  manner:]  But  to  the  wonder  of  the 
whole  world,  the  Queen  prevailed  with  him  to  add 
that  mean  poftfcript,  '.'  It  he  muft  die,  it  were  cha- 
i*  rityto  reprieve  him  till  Saturday  :'*  Which  was  a 
very  unhandfome  giving  up  of  the  whole  melTage. 
Wheii  i^  was  copimunicated  to  both  houfes,  the 
whole  Court  party  was  plainly  againft  it:  And  fo 
he  fell  truly  by  the  Queen's  means. 

The  mentioning  this  makes  me  add  one  parti- 
^lar  concerning  Archbifhop  Laud :  When  his  im- 
peachment was  brought  to  the  Lord's  bar,  he  ap-' 
preheoding  how  it  would  end,  fent  over  Warner, 
Bifhop  of  Roche.fter,  with  the  keys  of  his  clofet 
and  cabinet,  that  he  might  deftroy  or  put  out  of  the 
way  all  papers  that  might  either  hurt  himfclf  or 
any  body  elfe.     He  was  at  that  work  for   three 
hours,  till  upon  Laud's  being  committed  to  the 
black  rod  a  meffenger  went  over  to  feal  up  his  clo- 
fet, who  came  after  all  was  withdrawn.     Among 
the  writings  he  took  away,  it  is  believed  the  ori- 
ginal Magna  Charta  paffed  by  King  John  in  the 
mead  near  Stains  was  one.    This  was  found  among 
Warner's  papers  by  his  executor :  And  that  cki- 
cended  to  his  fonand  executor.  Colonel  Lee,  v.!io 
'  ' .  •    -  .    g^^^ 
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give  k  to  mc.  So  it  is  now  in  my  hands  ;  and  it 
came  very  fairly  to  mc-  For  this  conveyance  of  it 
we  have  nothing  but  conjcfture. 

I  do  not  intend  to  profecute  the  hiftory  of  the 
wars*  I  have  told  a  great  deal  relating  to  them  in 
the  memoirs  of  the  Dukes  of  Hamilton.  Rufli- 
wortb^s  coileftions  contain  many  excellent  materi- 
als :  And  now  the  firft  volume  of  the  earl  of  Cla- 
rendon's hiftory  gives  a  faithful  reprefentation  of 
the  beginnings  of  the  troubles,  tho*  writ  in  favour 
of  the  Court,  and  full  of  th^  beft  excufes  that  fuch 
ill  things  were  capable  of.  I  (hall  therefore  only 
iet  out  what  I  bad  particular  reafon  to  know»  and 
what  is  not  to  be  met  with  in  books. 
The  new  The  Kirk  was  now  fettled  in  Scotland  with  a 
mqdclof  new  mixture  of  ruling  elders ;  which,  tho*  they 
rise  Pref-  ^gj.^  taken  from  the  Geneva  pattern,  to  affift  or 
gj^^"  rather  to  be  a  check  on  the  Minifters,  in  the  ma- 
naging the  parochial  difcipline,  yet  thefe  never 
came  to  their  affemblies  till  the  year  1638,  when 
they  thought  it  neceflary  to  make  them  firft  go  and 
carry  all  the  eledions  of  the  Minifters  at  the  feve- 
ral  preft)yteries,  and  next  come  themfelves  and  fit 
in  the  aflcmblies.  The  nobility  and  chief  gentry 
offered  themfelves  upon  that  occafion :  And  the 
Minifters,  fince  they  faw  they  were  like  to  aft  in 
oppoficion  to  the  King's  orders,  were  glad  to  have 
fo  great  a  fupport.  But  the  elders  that  now  came 
to  affift  them  beginning  to  take,  as  the  Minifters 
thought,  too  much  on  them,  they  grew  weary  of 
fuch  imperious  mafters :  So  they  ftudied  to  work; 
up  the  infcriour  people  to  much  zeal  2  And  as  they 
wrought  any  up  to  fome  meafure  of  heat  and  know-r 
ledge,  they  brought  them  alfo  into  their  elder- 
ftiip ;  and  fo  got  a  majority^  of  hot  zealots  who 
depended  on  them.  One  out  of  thefe  was  deputed 
to  attend  on  the  judicatories.  They  had  fynods  of 
all  the  clergy,  in  one  or  more  counties  who  met 
twice  a  year :  And  a  general  aflembly  met  once  a 
year :   And  at  parting,   that  body  named  foriie, 
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called  the  commifllon  of  the  Kirk,  who  were  to  fit 
in  the  intervals  to  prepare  matters  for  the  next  a(» 
iemblTy  and  to  look  into  all  the  concerns  of  the 
churcii,  to  give  warning  of  dangers,  and  xoinfpeA 
all  proceedings  of  the  ftate  as  far  as  related  to  the 
matters  of  religion  :  By  thefe  nieans  they  became 
terrible  to  all  their  enemies.  In  their  iernioas^ 
and  chiefly  in  their  prayers,  all  that  pafs'd  in  the 
ftate  was  canvailed :  Men  were  as  good  as  named, 
and  either  recomfnended  or  complained  of  to  God, 
as  they  were  acceptable  or  odious  to  them.  This 
grew  up  in  time  to  an  infufierable  degree  of  bold- 
nefs.  The  way  that  was  ^ven  to  it,  when  the 
King  and  the  Bifliops  were  dieir  common  themes, 
made  that  afterwards  the  humour  could  not  be  its 
ftrained :  And  it  grew  fo  petulant,  that  the  pulpit 
was  a  fcene  of  news  and  paflion.  For  Ibme  jean 
this  was  managed  widi  great  appearances  or  fer- 
vour by  men  of  age  and  fome  authority :  But 
when  the  younger  and  hotter  zealots  took  it  up, 
it  became  odious  to  almoft  all  fort  of  people,  ex- 
cept Come  four  enthufiafts,  who  thought  ail  thdr 
impertinence  was  zeal  and  an  efFe6b  of  i'nfpiradon  ; 
which  flowed  naturally  from  the  conceit  of  extem- 
porary prayers  being  praying  by  the  fpirit. 

Henderibn,  a  Minifter  of  Edinburgh,  was  bjr  The  diief 
much  the  wifeft  and  graveft  of  them  all :  But  as  Mbiieri 
all  his  performances  tliat  I  have  feen  arc  flat  and  J**^**"* 
heavy,    fo  he  found  it  was  an  eafier   thing  to^' 
raiie  a  flame  than  to  quench  it.  He  fl:iidied  to  keep 
his  party  to  him  :  Yet  he  found  he  could  not  mo- 
derate the  heat  of  fome  fiery  fpirits :  So  when  he 
law  he  could  follow  them  no  more,  but  that  they 
had  got  the  people  out  of  his  hands,  he  funk  both 
an  body  and  mind,  and  died  foon  after.     The  per- 
fon  next  to  him  was  Douglas,  believed  to  be  dcf- 
cended  from  the  royal  family  thp*  the  wrong  way  : 
There  appeared  an  air  of  greatnefs  in  him,   that 
made  all  that  faw  him  inclined  enough  to  believe 
he  was  of  no  ordinary  d&fcent.     He  was  a  reserved 
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man :  He  had  the  fcripturcs  by  heart  to  the  elcafl- 
nefs  of  a  Jew ;  for  he  was  as  a  concordance :  H4 
was  too  calm  and  too  grave  for  the  furious  .ipeni 
but  yet  he  was  much  depended  on  for  his  prud^ce* 
1  knew  him  in  his  old  age  \  and  faw  plainlys  he 
\  was  a  flave  to  his  popularity ^  and  durft  iiot  own  the 
free  thoughts  he  had  of  fome  things  fcM*  fear  of , oft 
fending  the  people.  '    ; 

I  will  not  run  out  in  giving  the  charafters  of  the 
other  leading  pjxaqhevs  among  them^  fuch  as  Dick- 
iqn,  Blair,  Rutherford,  Baily,  Cant,  and  the  two 
CJillifpys.    They. were  men  all  of  a  fort:  They 
affeaed  great  fublmuties  in  devoticMi :  They  pour- 
ed themfelves  out  in  their  prayers  with  a  loud 
•  voice,  and  often  with  many  tears.     They  had  but 
/      ^  ordinary  proportion  of  learning  among  them  i 
fitfnething  of  Hebrew,   and  very  little   Greek : 
Books  of  controverfy  with  Papifts,  but  above  all 
with  the  Arminians,  was  the  height  of  their  fludy. 
^r  way.  of  preaching  by  doftrine,  reafon,  and  ufc 
was  .what  they  fet  up  on  :  And  fome  of  them  af- 
feftf  d  a  ftrain  of  dating  cafes  of  qonfcien«*>  not 
;VFith  relation  to  moral  actions,  but  to  fome  re- 
-S^xioDs  on  their  condition  and  temper :  That  W9S 
occafioned  chiefly  by  their  conceit  of  praying  by 
tbefptrit,  which  every  one  could  not  attain  to,  or 
.keep  up  to  the  fame  heat  in  at  all  times.    The 
Their  ftu-'karaing  they  recommended  to  their  young  divinea 
dies,  and  iwcrc  fome  German  fyftemes,   fome  commentators 
other  mc^  on  the  fcripture,  books  of  controverfy*  and  prafti* 
^°^**      Cdl  books :  They  were  fo  careful  to  oblige  them  to 
make  their  round  in  thefe,  that  if  they  had  no  mfen 
of  great  learning  among  thpm,  yet  none  were  very 
Jgnorant:   As  if  they  had  thought  an  equality  in 
learning  was  neceflary  to  keep  up  the  parity  of  their 
Government*    None  could  be  fuffered  to  preach 
as  Expedants,  (as  they  called  them,)  but  after  & 
tryal  or  two  in  private  before  the  Minifters  alone  i 
Then  two  or  three  fermons  were  to  be  preached  in 
puUick,  fome  more  learnedly,  fome  more  pra^* 
/  cally : 
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cally :  Then  a  head  in  divinity  was  to  be  copimon 
placed  in  Latin,  and  the  pcrfon  was  to  maintain 
Thefes  upon  it :  He  was  alfo  to  be  tried  in  Gttck 
and  Hebrew,  and  in  fcripture  chronology.  The 
queftionary  trial  came  laft,  every  Minifter  aflcing 
fuch  queftions  as  he  pleafed.  When  any  had  ^afs'd 
thro*  all  thefe  with  approbation,  which  Was  done 
in  a  courfe  of  three  or  four  months,  he  was;  allow- 
ed to  preach  when  invited.  And  if  he  was  prc- 
iented  or  called  to  a  Church,'  he  was  td'pafs  thro* 
a  new  fct  of  the  fame  tryals.  This  niade  that  there 
was  a  fmall  circle  of  knowledge  ih  ivhich  they  were 
generally  well  inftrufted.  True  morality  was  little 
ftudied  or  efteemed  by  them :  They  took  much 
pain^  among  their  people  to  maintain  their  autho- 
rity :  'They  afFcfted  all  the  ways  of  familiarity  that 
#ere  like  to  gain  on  them. 

They  forced  all  jieople  to  fign  the  covenant :  Tiaw 
And  the  greareft  part  of  the  Epifcopal  Clergy^S^*^ 
among  whom  there  were  two  Biftidps,  came  to  ^^'^^' 
them,  and  renounced  their  former  principles,  and 
defired  to  be  received  into  their  body*  At  firft 
they  received  all  that  offered  thcmielves  :  But'^p- 
tcrwards  they  t-epe/ited  of  this :' And  the  vibfcnt 
men  among  them  *Vere  ever  preffing  the  purging 
the .  Kirk,  as  they  called  it,  thkis  ihe  ejcfttng 
all  the  EpilbcTpal  Clergy.  Tftert'^tiey  took^  ub 
the  term  of  Malignant^,  by,  whicH'all  Who  ,diA 
fercd  from  them  were  diftinguilhed  :'  But  tlic  ftHA- 
hefs  of  piety  and  gObd  life;  whirfi  had  gained  tbeni 
fo  much  reputation  before  the  wa'r^  began  to  wear 
off*,  and  inftead  of  that,  a  fiercenefs  of  temper, 
and  a  copioufnefs  of  many  long  fermon?,  and  much 
longer  prayers,  came  to  be  the  diftinftion  of  the 
party.  This  they  carried  even  to  the 'faying  grace 
Dcfore  and  after  meat  fometimes  to  the  length  of 
a  whole  hour.  But  as  every  new  war  broke  out, 
there  was  a  vifible  abatement  of  even  the  outward 
Ihcws  of  piety.  Thus  the'  war  cirruptefd  both 
fides.  '  When  the  war  broke  out  in  England,  the 
3  Scots 
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^ts  had  a  great  mind  to  go  into  it.  The  de- 
cayed nobility,  the  military  men,  and  the  Mini- 
•fters,  were  violently  fet  on  it.  They  faw  what 
good  Quarters  they  had  in  the  north  of  England. 
And  tncy  hoped  the  umpirage  of  the  war  would 
fall  into  their  hands.  The  divifion  appearing  fo 
near  an  equality  iii  England,  they  reckoned  they 
would  turn  the  fcales,  and  fo  be  courted  on  both 
fides :  And  they  did  not  doubt  to  draw  great  ad- 
vantages from  it,  both  for  the  Nation  in  general, 
and  themfelves  in  particular.  Duke  Hamilton 
was  trulled  by  the  King  widi  the  management  of 
his  affairs  in  that  Kingdom,  and  had  powers  to  of- 
fer, but  fo  fecretly  that  if  difcovered  it  could  not 
Condici-  be  proved,  for  fear  of  difgufting  the  Englifh,  that 
OQ9  offer-  if  they  would  engage  in  the  King's  fide  he  would 
ed  to  the  confcnt  to  the  uniting  Northumberland,  Cumber- 
^^^"'  land,  and  Weftmoreland,  to  Scotland*,  and  that 
Newcaftle  (hould  be  the  feat  of  the  Government  9 
that  the  Prince  of  Wales  fhould  hold  his  Court  al- 
ways among  them  j  that  every  third  year  the  King 
ihbu'd  RO  among  them ;  and  every  office  in  the 
King's  houfhold  fhould  in  the  third  turn  be  ravea 
to  a  Scotchman.  This  I  found  not  among  Duke 
Hamilton's  papers :  But  the  Earl  of  Lauderdale 
aifurcd  me  of  ic»  and  that  at  the  Ifle  of  Wight  they 
had  all  the  engagements  from  the  King  that  he 
could  give.  Duke  Hamilton  quickly  faw,  it  was 
a  vain  ima^nacion  to  hope  that  Kingdom  could 
be  brought  to  efpoufe  the  King's  quarrel.  The 
inclination  ran  ftrong  the  other  way :  All  he  hoped 
to  fucceed  in  was  to  keep  them  neuter  for  fbme 
time  :  And  this  he  faw  could  not  hold  long :  So 
after  he  had  kept  ofF  their  engaging  with  England 
all  the  year  1643,  he  and  his  friends  faw  it  was  ia 
vain  to  ftruggle  any  longer.  The  courfe  they  all 
refolved  on  was,  that  the  nobility  fhould  fall  in 
heartily  with  the  inclinations  of  the  Nation  to  join 
with  England,  that  fo  they  might  procure  to  them- 
selves and  their  friends  the  chief  commands  in  the 
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army :  And  then,  when  they  were  in  England,  an^ 
that  their  army  was  as  a  diflind:  body  feparated 
from  the  reft  of  the  Kingdom,  it  might  be  muck      y 
eafier  co  gain  them  to  the  King's  fervice^  than  it 
was  at  that  time  to  work  on  the  whole  Natiom 

This  was  not  a  vtty  fincere  way  of  proceeding  s  Mon* 
But  it  was  intended  tor  the  King's  fervice,  and  ^^'* 
would  probably  have  had  the  cffea  defigncd  by  it^  ^^J^'"*' 
if  fbme  accidents  had  not  happened  that  changed 
the  face  of  affairs,  which  are  not  rightly  under* 
ftood  \  And  therefore  1  will  open  them  clcarlyi 
The  Earl  of  Montrofe  and  a  party  of  high  Roya* 
lifts  were  for  entring  into  an  open  breach  with  the 
country  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1643^  ^^^ 
ofiered  no  probable  methods  of  maintaining  it ;  nor 
could  they  reckon  thcmfelves  affured  of  any  confi-^ 
derablc  party.  They  were  full  of  undertakings  : 
But  when  they  were  preflcd  to  Ihew  what  concur- 
rence might  be  depended  on,  nothing  was  ofiered 
but  from  the  Highlanders  :  And  on  this. wife  men 
tould  not  rely :  So  Duke  Hamilton  would  not  cx^* 
pofe  the  King's  affairs  by  fuch  a  defperate  way^of 
proceeding.  Upon  this  they  went  to  Oxford^  and 
filled  all  people  there  with  complaints  of  the  trea- 
chery  of  the  Hamiltons  j  and  they  pretended  they 
could  have  fecured  Scotland^  if  their  ptopofitions 
had  been  entertained.  This  was  but  too  fuitable  to 
the  King's  own  inclinations,  and*"  to  the  humouf 
that  was  then  prevailing  ac  Oxford.  So  when  the 
two  Hamiltons  came  up,  they*  were  not  admitted 
to  fpeak  to  the  King  :  And  it  wa§  believed,  if  the 
younger  brother  had  not  made  his  efcape,  that  both 
would  have  fuffcred  j  for  when  the  Queen  heard  of 
his  efcape,  ihe  with  great  commotion  faid,  Abcr* 
tarn  has  mifled  a  Dukedom  -,  for  that  Earl  was  a 
Papift^  and  next  to  the  two  brothers.  Thcycould 
have  demonftrated,  if  heard,  that  they  were  (tooc 
c€  above  two  parts  in  three  of  the  of&^ers  of  the 
armyi  and  did  not  doubt  to  hav&  engaged  thb 
army  in  the  Kii^g's  caufe.    But  the  failkig  in  this 
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was  not  all.  The  Earl,  then  made  Marquis  of 
iMontrofe,  had  powers  given  him,  fuch  as  he  de- 
iirod,  and  was  fent  down  with  them :  But  he  could 
do  nothing  till  the  end  of  the  year.  A  great  body  of 
the  Macdonalds  commanded  by  one  Col.  Killoch 
came  over  from  Ireland  to  recover  Kentire,  the  belt 
country  of  all  the  Highlands,  out  from  which 
they  had  been  driven  by  the  Argile  family,  who 
.had  poflcffed  their  country  about  fifty  years.  The 
head  of  thefe  was  the  Earl  of  Antrim,  who  had 
jnarricd  the  Duke  of  Buckingham's  widow  :  And 
•being  a  Papift,  and  having  a  great  command  in 
Ulfter,  was  much  relied  on  by  the  Queen.  He 
was  the  main  perfon  in  the  firft  rebellion,  and  was 
the  moft  engaged  in  blood-ftied  of  any  in  the 
•north  :  Yet  he  continued  to  correfpond  with  the 
■Queen  to  the  great  prejudice  of  the  King's  affairs. 
•When  the  Marquis  of  Montrofe  heard  they  were 
an.  Argilelhire,  he  went  to  them,  and  told  them, 
ttf  tiiey  would  let  him  lead  them  he  would  carry 
them  into  the  heart  of  the  Kingdom,  and  procure 
them  better  quarters  and  good  pay :  So  he  led 
them  into  Perthfhire.  The  Scots  had  at  that  time 
an  army  in  England,  and  another  in  Ireland  :  Yet 
they  did  not  think  it  neceflary  to  call  home  any 
part  of  either,  but  defpifing  the  Irifli,  and  the 
•Highlanders j  they  raifecl  a  tumultuary  army,  and 
•put  it  under  the  command  of  fome  Lords  noted 
for  want  of  courage,  and  of  others  who  wifhed 
well  to  the  other  fide.  The  Marquis  of  Mon- 
.trofe's  men  were  defperate,  and  met  with  little  re- 
fiftance :  So  that  fmall  body  of  the  Covenanters 
..army  was  routed.  And  here  the  Marquis  of  Mon- 
trofe got  horfes  and  ammunition,  having  but  three 
.horfes  before,  and  powder  only  for  one  charge. 
JThen  he  became  confiderable :  And  he  marched 
through  the  northern  parts  by  Aberdeen.  The 
.Marquis  of  Huntly  was  in  the  King's  tntercfts ; 
but  would  not  join  with  him,  tho*  his  fons  di4. 
Aftrology  nuoed  him:   He  believed  the  ftars, 
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unA  they  deceived  him  :  He  faid  often,  that  neither 
the  King,  nor  the  Hamiltons,  aor  Montrofe 
would  profper :  He  believed  he  fhould  outlive 
them  all,  and  efcape  at  laft ;  as  it  happened  in 
conclufion,  a^  to  outliving  the  others.  He  was 
naturally  a  gallant  nian :  But  the  ftars  had  {o  fub; 
dued  him,  that  he  made  a  poor  figure  during  the 
whole  courfc  of  the  wars. 

The  Marquis  of  Montrofe*s  fuccels  was  very  ^^^^  ad- 
mifchievous,  and  proved  the  ruin  of  the  King's  ^!^^* 
affairs  :  On  which  I  Ihould  not  have  depended  en-  fhc^ing. 
tirely,  if  1  had  bad  this  only  from  the  Earl  of  Lau- 
derdale, who  was  indeed  my  firft  author :  But  it 
was  fully  confirmed  to  me  by  the  Lord  HoUis, 
who  had  gone  in  with  great  heat  ipto  the  begin- 
nings of  the  war :  But  he  foon  law  the  ill  confc* 
quences  it  already  had,  and  the  worfe  that  were 
like  to  grow  with  the  progrefs  of  it :  He  had  in 
the  beginning  of  the  year  forty  three,  when  he 
was  fent  to  Oxford  with  the  propofitions,  taken 
great  pains  on  all  about  the  King  to  convince  them 
of  the  neceffity  of  their  yielding  in  time  •,  fincc 
the  longer  they  ftood  out  the  conditions  would  be 
harder :  And  when  he  was  fent  by  the  Parliament 
in  the  end  of  the  year  forty  four,  with  other  pro- 
pofitions, he  and  Whitlock  entered  into  fecret 
conferences  with  the  King,  of  which  fome  ac- 
count is  given  by  Wliitlpck  in  his  memoirs. 
They  with  other  commiffioners  that  were  fent  to 
Oxford  poflefled  the  King,  and  all  that  were  ia 
great  credit  with  him,  with  this,  that  it  was  ab- 
Jolutely  neceffary  the  King  fhould  put  an  end  toi 
the  war  by  a  treaty :  A  new  party  of  hot  men 
was  Jjpringing  up^  that  were  plainly  for  changing 
thje  Grovernment :  They  were  growing  much  in  the 
army,  but  were  yet  tar  from  carrying  any  thing 
in  the  houfe :  They  had  gained  much  ftrength 
this  fummer :  And  they  might  make  a  great  pro-  ^ 
grcfs  by  the  accidents  that  another  year  might 
produce  :  They  confefled  there  were  many  things 
^  E  a      "  hard 
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hard  to  be  digefted,  that  muft  be  done  in  order 
to  a  peace :  They  afked  things  that  were  unrea- 
fonable :  Biit  they  were  forced  to  confent  to  thole 
demands :  Otherwife  they  would  have  loft  their 
credit  with  the  City  and  the  people,  who  could 
Tiot  be  fatisfied  without  a  very  entire  fecurity,  and 
a  full  fatisfaftion  :  But  the  extremity  to  which 
matters  might  be  carried  otherwife,  made  it  ne- 
ceffary  to  come  to  a  peace  on  any  terms  what* 
Ibcver ;  fince  no  terms  could  be  fo  bad  as  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  war :  The  King  muft  truft  them, 
tho'  they  were  not  at  that  time  difpofed  to  truft 
him  fo  much  as  it  were  to  be  wifhed :  They  faid 
farther,  that  if  a  peace  Ihould  follow,  it  would  be 
a  icnuch  eafier  thing  to  get  any  hard  laws  now 
moved  for  to  be  repealed,  than  it  was  now  to 
hinder  their  being  infifted  on.  With  thefe  things 
HoUis  told  me  that  the  King  and  many  of  his 
counfellours,  who  faw  how  nis  affairs  declined, 
and  with  what  "difficulty  they  could  hope  to  con- 
tinue the  war  another  year,  were  fatisfied.  T^he 
King  more;  particularly  began  to  feel  the  infolence 
of  the  military  men,  and  of  thofe  who  were  daily 
reproaching  him  with  their  fcrvices ;  fo  that  they 
were  become  as  uneafy  to  him  as  thofe  of  Weft- 
minftcr  had  been  formerly.  But  fome  came  in  the 
interval  from  Lord  Montrofe  with  fuch  an  account 
of  what  he  had  done,  of  the  ftrength  he  had,  and 
of  his  hopes  next  fummer,  that  the  King  was  by 
that  prevailed  on  to  believe  his  affiirs  would  mend, 
and  that  he  might  afterwards  treat  on  better  terms. 

f  u  "^  d  '^^^^  unhappily  wrought  fo  far,  that  the  limita- 
o  owed.  ^^^^  j^^  p^^  ^^  ^j^^^^  Y^^  fi^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  Uxbridgc 

made  the  whole  defign  mifcarry.  That  raifed  the 
fpirits  of  thofe  that  were  alreadv  but  too  much 
exafpcrated.  The  Marquis  of  Montrofe  made  a 
great  progrcfs  the  next  year :  But  he  Izud  no  laft- 
itig  foundation,  for  he  did  not  make  himfelf  matter 
of  the  fbong  places  or  pafles  of  the  Kingdom. 
After  his  laft  and  greateft  viftory  at  Kilfyth  he 
6  waft 
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was  lifted  up  out  of  meafure.    The  Macdonalds 
were  every  where  fierce  mafters,  anjl  ravenous 
plunderers  :  And  the  other  Highlanders,  who  did 
not  fuch  military  executions,  yet  were  good  1K 
robbing :  And  when  they  had  got  as  much  as 
they  could  carry  home  on  their  backs,,  they  de- 
ferted.     The  Macdonalds  aifo  left  him  to  go  and 
execute  their  revenge  on  the  Argile's  country. 
The  Marquis  of  Montrofe  thought  he  was  now 
mafter,  but  had  no  fcheme  how  to  fix  his  con* 
quefts :  He  wafted  the  eftates  of  his   enemies, 
chiefly  the  Hamiltons ;  and  went  towards  the  bor- 
ders of  England,   tho*  he  had  but  a  fmall  f<Jrce 
left  about  him :  But  he  thought  his  name  carried 
terrour  with  it.     So  he  writ  to  the  King  that  he 
had  gone  over  the  land  from  Dan  to  Beeriheba : 
He  prayed  the  King  to  come  down  in  thcfe  words, 
**  Come  thou,  and  take  the  City,  left  I  take  it,  and 
**  it  be  called  by  my  name.       This  letter  was 
writ,  but  never  fent  •,  for  he  was  routed,  and  his 
papers  taken,  before  he  had  difpatched  the  courier. 
W  hen  his  papers  were  taken,  many  letters  of  the 
King,  and  ot  others  at  Oxford,  were  found,  as 
the  Earl  of  Crawford,  one  appointed  to  read  them^ 
told  me ;  which  increafed  the  difgufts  :  But  thefe 
were  not  publilhed.     Upon  this  occafion  many 
prifoners  that  had  quarters  given  them  were  mur- 
dered in  cold  blood  :  And  as  they  fent  them  to 
ibme  towns  that  had  been  ill  ufed  by  Lord  Mon- 
trofe's  army,  the  people  in  revenge  fell  on  them 
and  knocked  them  on  the  head.     Several  perfons 
of  quality  were  condemned  for  being  with  them : 
And  they  were  proceeded  againft  both  with  feve- 
rity  and  with  indignities.    The  preachers  thun-' 
dred  in  their  pulpits  asainft  alt  that  did  the  work 
of  the  Lord  deceitfully ;  and  cried  ont  againft  all 
that  were  for  moderate  proceedii^s^  as  guilty  of 
the  blood  that  had  been  fixed.     **  Thine  eye  ihall 
**  not  pity^  and  thou  fhalt  not  Ipare,"  were  often 
inculcated  after  every  execution :  They  triumphed 
£  ^  with 
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•  *      with  fo  little  decency,  that  it  gave  all  people  very  ill 
itnprefTions  of  them.     But  this  was  not  the  wprft; 
cfFeft  of  Lord  Montrofc's  expedition.     It  loft  the 
opp'p'rtunity*  at  Uxbridge :  It  alienated  the  Scots 
much  from  the  King  :  It  exalted  all  that  were  ene- 
ihles  to  peace.     Now  they  fcemed  tq  have  fomc 
qofcur  for'  all  thofe  afperfions  they  had  caft  on  the 
King,  as  if  he  had  been  in  a  correfpondencc  with 
the  Irifli  rebels,  when  the  worft  tribe  of  them  Jiad 
been    thus  employed  by 'him.     His  affairs  de- 
clined  totally    in  England   that   fummer :    And 
Lord  Hollis  faid  to  me,  all  was  owing  to  Lord 
Montrofe*s  unhappy  fuccefles. 
Antrim's       Upon  this  occafion  I  will  relate  fomewhat  con- 
dcnce^"h^^^^^"S  the  Earl  of  Antrim.     I  had  in  my  hand 
the  King   feveral  of  his  letters  to  the  King  in  the  year  1646, 
and  writ  in  a  very  confident  ftyle.     One  was  fomewhat 

Queen,     particular  :  He  in  a  poftfcript  defired  the  King  tq 
\  fend  the  inclofed'to  the  good  woman,  without 

making  any  excufe  for  the  prefumption  j  by 
which,  as  follows  in  the  poftfcript,  he  meant  his 
wife,  the  Dutchefs  of  Buckingham.  This  made 
me  more  eafy  to  believe  a  ftory  that  the  Earl  of 
E(ftx  told  me  he  had  from  the  Earl  of  Northum- 
berland :  Upon  the  Rcftoration,  in  the  year  1660, 
Lord  Antrim  was  thought  guilty  of  fo  mucK 
bloodfhed,  that  it  was  taken  for  granted  he  could 
hot  be  included  in  the  indemnity  that  was  to  pafs 
in  Ireland  :  Upon  this  he  (Lord  Antrim)  feeing 
the  Duke  ofOrfnondfet  againft  him,  came  over  to 
London,  and  was  lodged  at  Somerfet-Houfe  :  And 
it  was-  believed,  that  having  no  children  he  fettled 
his  eftate  on  Jermyn  then  Earl  of  St.  Albans: 
But  before  he  came  away,  he  had  made  a  prior 
'fettlement  in  favour  of  his  brother.  He  petition- 
ed the  King  to  order  a  Committee  of  Council  to 
examine  the  warrants  that  he  had  afted  upon. 
•The  Earl  of  Clarendon  was  for  rejefting  the  pe- 
tition, as  containing  a  high  indignity  to  the  me- 
,  nnory  of  King  Charles  the  firft :  And  faid  plainly 
•  '     ^  '  at 
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ftt  Council  table,  that  if  any  perfon  had  pretended 
to  affirm  fuch  a  thing  while  they  were  at  Oxford,  y 
he  would  either  have  been  feverely  punilhed  for  it, 
or  the  King  would  foon  have  had  a  very  thixx 
Court-  But  it  feemed  juft  to  fee  what  he  had  to  • 
iay  forhimfelf:  So  a  committee  was  named,'  of 
which  the  Karl  of  Northumberland  was  the  chief; 
He  produced  to  them  fome  of  the  King's  letters: 
But  they  did  not  come  up  to  a  full  proof.  In  one 
of  them  the  King  wrote,  that  he  had  not  then 
leifure^  but  referred  himfelf  to  the  Queen's  letter  ; 
and  faid,  that  was  all  one  as  if  he  writ  himfelf. 
Upon  this  foundation  he  produced  a  feries  of  let- 
ters writ  by  himfelf  to  the  Queen,  in  which  he 
gave  her  an  account  of  every  one  of  thefe  particu- 
lars that  were  laid  to  his  charge,  and  (hewed  the 
grounds  he  went  on,  and  dcfircd  her  diredions  to 
every  one  of  thefe:  He  had  anfwers  ordering  him 
to  do  as  he  did.  This  the  Queen- m.ot her  efpouf- 
cd  with  great  zeal  5  and  faid,  fhe  was  bound  In 
honour  to  fave  him.  I  faw  a  great  deal  of  that 
management,  for  I  was  then  at  Court.  But  it 
was  generally  believed,  that  this  train  of  letters 
was  made  up  at  that  time  in  a  collulion  between 
the  Queen  and  him  :  So  a  report  was  prepared  to 
be  figned  by  the  Committee,  fctting  forth  that  he 
had  fo  fully  juftified  himfelf  in  every  thing  that 
had  been  objefted  to  him,  that  he  ought  not  to 
be  excepted  out  of  the  indemnity.  This  was 
brought  firft  to  the  Earl  of  Northumberland  to 
be  figned  by  him :  But  he  refufcd  it  -,  and  faid^ 
he  was  forry  he  had  produced  fuch  warrants,  but 
he  did  not  think  they  could  ferve  his  turn ;  for 
he  did  not  believe  any  warrant  from  the  King  or 
Queen  could  juftify  fo  much  bloodfhed,  in  fo 
many  black  inftances  as  were  laid  againft  him. 
Upon  his  refufal  the  reft  of  the  Committee  did  not 
chink  fie  to  fign  the  report :  So  it  was  let  fall : 
And  the  King  was  prevailed  on  to  write  to  the 
Duke  of  Ormopd,  telling  hiip  that  he  had  fo  vin- 
£  4  dicated 
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dicatftd  himfelf,  that  he  muft  endeavour  to  get  him 
to  be  included  in  the  indemnity.    That  was  done ; 
and  was  no  fmall  reproach  to  the  King,  that  did 
thus  facrifice  his  father's  hoqour  to  his  fnother's 
The  orU  importunity.     Upon  this  the  Earl  of  Eflcx  told 
ginal  of    me,  that  he  had  taken  all  the  pains  he  could  tq 
^Jmi^l^    enquire  into  the  originigil  of  the  Irifli  maflacre,  but 
"'*  '*'"''■    co\jld  never  fee  any  reafon  to  believe  the  King  had 
any  acceffion  to  it.     He  did  indeed  believe  that 
the  Qyeep  hearkened  to  the  propofition^  made  by 
^he  Irifh,  who  undertook  to  take  the  Government 
of  Ireland  into  their  hands,  which  they  thought 
(hey  could  cafily  perform  :    And  then,  they  faid, 
they  would  affift  the  King  to  fubdue  the  hot  fpirits 
at  Weftminfter.     With  this  the  plot  of  the  infur- 
jreftion  began:    And  all  the  Irilh  believed  the 
Queen  encouraged  it.     But  in  the  firft  defign  there 
was  no  thought  of  a  maflacre:   That  came  in 
head  as  they  were  laying  the  methods  of  executing 
it :  So,  as  thofc  were  managed  by  the  Priefts,  they 
were  the  chief  men  that  fet  on  the  Iriih  to  all  the 
blood  and  cruelty  that  followed. 

i  know  nothing  in  particular  of  the  Icquel  of 
0ie  war,  nor  of  all  the  cpnfuGons  that  happened 
till  the  murder  of  King  Charles  the  firft :  Only 
one  paflage  I  had  from  Lieutenant  General  Dru- 
mond,  afterwards  Lord  Strathallan.  He  fervcd 
on  the  King's  fide:  But  he  had  many  friends 
among  thpfe  who  were  for  the  Covenant :  So  the 
King's  affairs  being  now  ruined,  he  was  recom- 
mended to  Cromwell,  being  then  in  a  treaty 
with  the  Spanifli  Ambaffador,  who  was  negotiating 
for  fome  regiments  to  be  levied  and  fent  over 
from  Scotland  to  Flanders :  He  happened  to  be 
with  Cromwell  when  the  commiffipners  fent  from 
Scotland  to  proteft  againft  the  putting  the  King 
to  death  came  to  argue  the  matter  with  iiim. 
Cromwell  bade  Drumond  ftay  and  hear  their  con- 
ference, which  he  did.  They  began  in  a  heavy 
janguid  ftyk  to  lay  indeed  great  load,  on  the 

King: 
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King :  But  they  ftili  infifted  on  that  claufe  in  t^ 
Covenant,  hv  which  they  fwore  they  would  be 
faithfiil  in  tne  prefervation  of  his  Msyefty's  per- 
ion:  With  this  they  ibewed  upon  what  tertM 
Scotland,  as  well  as  the  two  Houfes,  had  ennged 
in  the  war  ;  and  what  folemn  declarations  ox  their 
zeal  and  duty  to  the  King  they  all  along  publiih- 
ed  \  which  would  now  appear,  to  the  fcandal  and 
reproach  of  the  chriftian  name,  to  have  been  falid 
pretences,  if  when  the  King  was  in  their  power 
they   fhould  proceed  to  extremities.    Upon  this  Cromwdl 
Cromwell  entered  into  a  long  difcourfe  ot  the  na*  ^^^^^ 
ture  of  the  regal  power,  according  to  the  princi*  scotscwa- 
pies  of  Mariana  and  Buchanan  :  He  thought  a  cerning 
oreach  of  truft  in  a  King  ought  to  be  puniihed  theRing^s 
more  than  any  other  crime  whatfoever :  He  faid  ^"^^• 
as  to  their  Covenant,  they  fwore  to  the  preferva- 
^n  of  the  Kirk's  perfbn  in  defence  of  the  true 
religicm :  If  then  it  appeared  that  the  fettlement 
of  me  true  religion  was  obftruded  by  the  King, 
fo  that  they  could  not  come  at  it  but  by  putting 
him  out  of  the  way,  then  their  oath  could  not 
bind  them  to  the  prderving  him  any  longer.    He 
(aid  alfo,  their  Covenant  did  bind  them  to  bring 
all  malignants,  incendiaries,  and  enemies  to  the 
^auie,  to  condign  punifliment :  And  was  not  this 
to  be  executed  impartially  ?  What  were  all  thole 
oh  whom  pubtick  juftice  had  been  done,  efpecially 
thofe  who  fuffered  for  joining  with  Montrofe,  but 
finall  offenders  aAing  by  commillion  from  the 
Kmg,  who  wails  therefore  the  principal,  and  fo  the 
moft  guilty  ?  Drumond  faid,  Cromwell  had  plainly 
the  better  of  them  at  their  own  weapon,  and  upon 
their   own  principles.    At  this  time  prefbytery 
t^as  at  its  height  in  Scotland. 

In  fummer  1648,  when  the  Parliament  declared  The  op- 
diey  would  engage  to  refcue  the  King  from  his  g^;g^"J^^f 
im^fonment,  and  the  P^liament  of  England  ni  Afleml 
^m  the  force  it  was  put  uhder  by  the  army,  the  biy  to  the 
|4obtlify  went  into  the  defign,  aU  except  fix  or^*'^- 

eight,"** 
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eight*  The  King  had  (ighed  an  enga^ehient  to 
niakc  good  his  offers  t;o  the  Nation  of  the  nor- 
thern counties,,  with  the  other  conditions  formerly 
mentioned :  And  particular  favours  were  promiied 
to  every  one  that  concurred,  in  it.  The  Marquis 
of  Argile  gave  it  out  that  the  Hamiitons,  let  them 
pretend  what  they  would,  'had  no  fincere  inten- 
tions to  their  caufe,  but  had  engaged  to  ferve  the 
King  on  his  own  terms  :  He  filled  the  preachers 
with  fuch  jcaloufies  of  this,  that  tho'  all  the  de- 
mands that  they  made  for  the  fecurity  of  their 
caufe,  and  in  declaring  the  grounds  of  the  war, 
were  complied  with,  yet  they  could  not  be  fatif- 
lied,  but  iliil  faid  the  Hamiltons  were  in  a  con- 
federacy with  the  mali^nants  in  England,  and  did 
not  intend  to  ftand  to  what  they  promifcd.  The 
General  Affembly  declared  againft  it,  as  an  un- 
lawful confederacy  with  the  enemicjs  of  God  -,  and 
called  it  the  Unlawful  Engagement,  which  came 
to  be  the  name  commonly  given  to  it  in  all  their 
pulpits.  They  every  where  preached  igainft  it, 
and  oppofed  the  levies  all  they  could  by  folemn 
denunciations  of  the  wrath  and  curfe  of  God  on 
all  concerned  in  them.  This  was  a  ftraftgc  piece 
of  oppofition  to  the  ftate,  little  inferiour  to  what 
was  pretended  to,  and  put  in  praftice  by  the  CJiurch 
of  Rome. 

The  fouth-weft  counties  of  Scotland  have  fel-- 
dom  corn  enough  to  ferve  them  round  the  year  r 
And  the  northern  parts  producing  morje  than  they 
need,  thofe  in  the  weft  come  in  the  fummer  to 
buy  at  Leith  the  ftores  that  come  from  the  north  : 
And  from  a  word  Whiggam,  ufcd  in  driving  their 
horfes,  all  that  drove  were  called  the  Whiggamon, 
^  and  fliorter  the  Whiggs.  Now  in  that  year,  after 
the  neWs  came  down  of  Duke  Hamilton's  defeat^ 
the  Minifters  animated  their  people  to  rife,  anVl 
march  to  Edinburgh  :  And  they  came  up  marphr 
ing  on  the  head  of  their  parifhes,  with  an  un- 
Keard-of  fury,  praying  and  preaching  all  the  way 
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fiVSthey  came.    The  Marquis  pf.Argile  and  his- The  Mi- 
party  came  and  headed  them,  they  being  about  "*^^" 
$000.     This  was  called  the  Whiggamqr's  inroad  :  "nf^rrcfr 
And  ever  after  that. all  that  pppofcd  the  Court  doo^ 
came  in  contempt  to  be  called  Whiggs :  And , 
from  Scotland  the  word  was  brought  into  Eng-  v^"— 
land,  where  it  is  now  one  of  our  unhappy  terms 
of  diftinftion. 

The  Committee  of  their  eftates,  with  the  force,  ' 
they  had  in  their  hands,  could  eafily  have  diffi-. 
pated  this  undifciplin'd  herd.  But  they  knowing 
their  own  weaknefs  lent  to  Cromwell  defiring  his 
affiftance.  Upon  that  the  Committee  faw  they 
could  not  (land  before  him :  So  they  came  to  a 
p-eaty,  and  delivered  up  the  Government  to  this 
new  body.  Upon  their  aiSuming  it,  they  de- 
clared all  who  had  ferved  or  affilted  in  the  engage- 
n^ent  incapable  of  any  employment,  till  they  had 
firft  fatisfied  the  Kirk  of  the  truth  of  their  repen- 
tance, and  made  publick  profeflions  of  it.  All 
Churches  were  upon  that  full  of  mock  penitents, 
fome  making  their  acknowledgments  all  in  tears 
to  gain  more  credit  with  the  new  party.  The 
Earl  of  Lowdun,  that  was  Chancellour,  had  en- 
tered into  folemn  promifes  both  to  the  King  and 
the  Hamiltons :  But  when  he  came  to  Scotland, 
his  wife,  a  high  covenanter,  and  an  heirefs  by 
whom  he  had  both  honour  and  eftate,  threatned 
him,  if  he  went  on  that  way,  with  a  procefs  of 
adultery,  in  which  (he  could  have  had  very  copious 
proofs :  He  durft  not  ftand  this,  and  fo  com- 
pounded the  matter  by  the  deferting  his  friends, 
and  turning  over  to  the  other  fide  :  Of  which  he 
made  publirck  profeffion  in  the  Church  of  Edin- 
byrgh  with  many  tears,  confeffing  his  weaknefs 
in  yielding  to  the  temptation  of  what  had  a  fhew 
of  honour  and  loyalty,  for  which  he  expreffed  a 
hearty  forrow.  Thofe  that  came  in  early  with 
great  fhews  of  compunftion  got  eafier  off:  But 
tjiofe  who  ftood  out  Ipng  founid  it  a  harder  mat- 
*  -         '      *    *  itt 
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tcr  to  makt  their  Pitace.    Cromwell  came  down  to 

Scotland,  and  faw  the  new  ftiodel  fully  fettled. 

The  During  his  abfence  from  the  fcche,  the  treaty 

treaty  in    of  thc  ifle  of  Wight  Was  fet  on  foot  by  the  Par- 

^e  ifle  of  [lament,  who  feeing  the  army  ^t  fuch  a  diftance 

^^'     took  this  occtfion  ot  treating  with  the  King-     Sir 

Henry  Vane,  and  others  who  were  for  a  change  of 

Government,  had  no  mind  to  treat  any  more.    But 

both  city  and  country  were  fo  defirous  of  a  pcr- 

fonal  treaty,  thdt  it  cpuld  not  be  refifted.    Vane, 

Pierpoint,  and  fome  others  Went  to  the  treaty  on 

purpofc  to  delay  matters  till  the  army  could  be 

brought  up  to  London.     All  that  wilhed  well  to 

thc  treaty  prayed  the  King  at  their  firft  coming  to 

difpatch  the  bufinefs  with  all  pofliblc  hafte,  and  to 

grant  thc  firft  day  all  that  he  could  bring  himfclf 

to  grant  on  the  laft.    HolHs  and  Grimftont  told 

tne,  they  had  both  on  their  knees  begged  this  of 

the  King.    They  faid,  they  knew  V^e  would 

ttudy  to  draw  out  the  treaty  to  a  great  length  : 

And  he,  who  declared  for  an  unbounded  liberty  of 

tonfcience,  would  try  to  gain  on  the  King^s  party 

by  the  offer  of  a  toleration  for  thc  common  prayer 

and  the  cpifcopal  clergy.    His  defign  in  tkat  was 

to  gain  time,  till  Cromwell  Ihould  fettle  Scotland 

and  the  north.     But  they  faid,  if  the  King  would 

frankly  come  in  without  the  formality  of  papers 

backward  and  forward,  and  fend  them  back  next 

day  with  the  conceffions  that  were  abfolutely  ne- 

ceflary,  they  did  not  doubt  but  he  Ihould  in  a  very 

few  days  be  brought  irp  with  honour,  freedom  and 

fafcty  to  the  Parliament,  and  that  matters  ihould 

be  brought  to  a  prefent  fettlement.     Titus,  who 

was  then  much  trufted  by  the  King,  and  employed 

in  a  negotiation  with  the  prefbyterian  party,  told 

me  he  had  fpoke  often  and  earneftly  to  him  in 

the  fame  ftrain  :  But  the  King  could  not  comc  to 

a  refolutiort:   And  he  ftill  fancied,  thjit  in  the 

ftruggle  between  the  Houfe  of  Cortimons  and  the 

^Army,  Both  faw  they* needed  him  fo  much  to  give 

them 
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them  t^c  fuperiour  ftreqgth,  that  he  imagined  by 
balancing  them  he  would  bring  both  fides  into  a 
greater  dependence  on  himfelf,  and  force  then)  to 
better  terms.  In  this  Vane  flattered  the  epifcopal 
party,  to  the  King's  ruin  as  well  as  their  owa. 
But  they  ftill  hated,  the  Prefbyterians  as  the  firft 
authors  of  the  war ;  and  feemed  unwilling  to  think 
well  of  them,  or  to  be  beholding  to  them.  Thus 
the  treaty  went  on  with  a  fatal  flownefs  :  And  by 
the  time  it  was  come  to  Tome  maturity,  CromweU 
came  up  with  his  army  and  Qv^tyrnea  all. 

Upon  this  I  will  fet  down  what  Sir  Harbode  ^?,"*,.*. 
Grimfton  told  me  a  few  weeks  befpcp  his  death :  fl^i^. 
Whether  it  was  done  at  this  time  or  the  year  be-  tion.  • 
fore  I  cannot  tell:    I  rather   believe  the  lateen 
When  the  Houfc  of  Commons  and  the  Army  were  a 
quarrelling,  at  a  meeung  of  the  officers,  it  was 
propofcd  to  purge  the  army  better,   that  they 
might  know  whofii  to  depiend  on.     CromweU 
upon  that  laid, .  he  was  fure  of  the  Army  v  but 
tRere  was  another  body  that  had  mpre  need  o( 
purging,  naming  the  Haufe  of  Commphs,  and  he 
thought  the  Army  only  could  do  that.     Two  offi- 
cers that  were  prefent  brought  an  account  of  this 
to  Grimfton,  who  carried  them  with  him  to  the 
Lobby  of  the  Houie  of  Conunons,   they  beijjig 
refoived  to  juftify  it  to  the  Houfe.    There  was 
another  debate  then  on  foot :  But  Grimfton  di- 
verted it,*and  faid,  he  had  a  matter  of  privilege 
of  the  higheft  fort  to  lay  before  them :  It  wa$ 
about  the  be'mg  and  freedom  of  the  Houfe.    So 
he  charged  Cromwell  with  the  defign  of  putting,  a 
force  on  the  Houfe :  He  had  his  witneiles  at  the 
door,  and  defired  they  might  be  examined :  They 
were  brought  to  the  barr,  and  juftified  all  that  they 
bad  faid  to  him,  and  gave  a  full  relation  of  aU 
that  had  pafled  at  their  meetmgs.    When  they 
withdrew,  Cromwell  fell  down  on  his  knees,  and 
ina^e  a  folema  prayer  to  God,,  attefting  his  injun 
ccnce,  and  his  zeal  (gt  theJfervice  of  the  houfe : 

He 
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Ueve  his  death  was  really  intended  till  it  was  tdd 

kte.    They  thought  all  was  a  pageantry  to  ftrik^ 

a  terrour,  and  to  force  the  King  to  fuch  conpefliona 

as  they  had  a  mind  to  extort  from  him^ 

T^e  ^^^  ^^g  him&lf  ihewed  a  calm  and  a  con^>ofed 

King's  be*  firmnels,  which  amazed  all  people;  and  that  fe 

hawur.    much  the  more,  becauie  it  was  not  natural  to 

him.     It  was  imputed  to  a  very  extraordinary 

m^afure  of  fupernatural  a0Uibnce.    Bifliop  Ju^oa 

did  the  duty  of  his  fiindion  honeftly,  but  with  a 

dry  coldnefs  that   could   not    raife    the  King's 

thoughts  :  So  that  it  was  owing  wholly  to  fome-^ 

what  within  himfelf  that  he  went  thro^  fo  many  in* 

dignities  with  ib  much  true  greatoefs>  without  dif- 

order  or  any  fort  of  affedation.    Thus  he  died 

greater  than  he  had  lived ;  and  ihewed,  that  which 

has  been  often  obferved  of  the  whole  race  of  the 

StuartS)  that  they  bore  misfortunes  better  than 

profperity.     His  reign  both  in  peace  and  war  was 

a  continual  feries  ot  errours  :  So  that  it  does  not 

appear  that  he  had  a  true  judgment  of  things. 

He  was  out  of  meafure  fet  on  following  his  hu- 

mour>  but  unreafonably  feeble  to  thofe  whom  he 

trufted,  chiefly  to  the  Queen.    He  had  too  high  a 

notion  of  the  regal  power,  and  thought  that  every 

oppofition  to  it  was  rebellion.     He  minded  little 

'    chings  too  much,  and  was  more  concerned  iit  the 

drawing  of  a  paper  than  in  fighting  a  battle.    He 

Jiad  a  firm  avcrfion  to  Popery,  but  was  much  in- 

diined  to  a  middle  way  between  Proteftants  ami 

Fapifts,  by  which  he  loft  the  one  without  gaining 

the  other.    His  engaging  the  Duke  of  Rohan  m 

^  war  of  Rochelle,  and  then  affifting  him  fo 

poorly,  and  forfaking  him  at  lad:,  gave  an  ill 

charader  of  him  to  all  the  Proteftants  abroad* 

The  Earl  of  Lauderdale  told  me,  the  Duke  ot 

Rohan  was  at  Geneva,  where  he  himfelf  was^ 

when  he  received  a  very  long  letter,  or  rathbra 

little  bo(^  from  *  my  father,  which  gave  him  a 

^piow  account  of  the  beginning  of  the  troubles 

in 
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in  Scotland:  He  tranflated  it  to  the  Duke  of 
Rohan,  who  expreflcd  a  vehement  indignation  at 
the  Court  of  England  for  their  ufage  of  him  :  Of 
Which  this  was  the  account  he  then  gave. 

The  Duke  of  Buckingham  had  a  fecret  conver-  The  af- 
fation  with  the  Queen  of  France,  of  which  the  ^^'  ^^..  . 
Queen-mother  was  very  jeajous,  and  poflcflcd  the 
King  with  fuch  a  fenfe  of  it,  that  he  was  ordered 
immediately  to  leave  the  Court.  Upon  his  return 
to  England,  under  this  affront  he  poflefled  the 
King  with  fuch  a  hatred  of  that  Court,  that  the 
Queen  was  ill  ufed  on  her  coming  over,  and  all  her 
jfcrvants  were  fent  back.  He  told  him  alfo  that  the 
Proteftants  vere  fo  ill  ufed,  and  fo  ftrong,  that  if 
he  would  protedt  them  they  would  involve  that  ^ 
Kingdom  in  new  wars  *,  which  he  reprefented  as 
ib  glorious  a  beginning  of  his  reign,  that  the 
King  without  weighing  the  confequence  of  it  fent 
one  to  treat  with  the  *Duke  of  Rohan  about  it. 
Great  aififtance  was  promifed  by  fea :  So  a  war 
was  refolved  on,  in  which  the  fhare  that  oaf  Court 
had  i$  well  enough  known.  But  the  infamous 
part  was,  that  Richlieu  got  the  King  of  France  to 
make  his  Queen  write  an  obliging  letter  to  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham,  affuring  him  that,  if  he 
would  let  Rochelle  fair  without  affifting  it,  he 
Ihould  have  leave  to  come  over,  and  (hould  fettle 
the  whole  matter  of  the  religion  according  to  their 
edicts.  This  was  a  ftrange  proceeding  :  But  Car- 
dinal Richlieu  could  turn  that  weak  King  as  he 
pleafed.  Upon  this  the  Duke  made  that  fliameful 
campaign  of  the  ifle  of  Rhee.  But  finding  next 
winter  that  he  was  not  to  be  fufFered  to  go  over 
ipto  France,  and  that  he- was  abufed  into  afalfe 
hope,  he  refolved  to  have  followed  that  matter  ^  ^^^ 
with  more  vigour,  When  he  was  ftabbed  by  Felton.  of  making 

There  is  another  ftory  told  of  the  King's  coft-  the  Spa- 
d\x&  during  the  peaceable  part  of  his  reign,  which  |ij^j^  j' 
i  had  from  Halewyn  of  Dort,  who  was  one  of  the  ^  com-' 
judges  in  the  Court  of  Holland,  and  was  tficmon. 

foL,  L  '  F  wifeit  wealth. 
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wifcft  and  grcatcft  man  I  knew  among  them.  He 
told  me,  he  had  it  from  his  father,  who  being 
then  the  chief  man  of  Dort  was  of  the  States,  and 
had  the  fecret  communicated  to  him.  When  Ifa- 
bella  Clara  Eugenia  grew  old,  and  began  to  de- 
cline, a.  great  many  of  her  council,  apprehending 
-  ,  what  miferies  they  would  fall  under,  when  they 

ihould  be  again  in  the  hands  of  the  Spaniards, 
formed  a  defign  of  making  themfelves  a  free  Com- 
monwealth^ that^  in  imitation  of  the  union  among 
the  Cantons  of  Switzerland  that  wefe  of  both  re- 
ligions, there  ftiould  be  a  perpetual  confederacy 
between  them  and  the  States  of  the  feven  provin- 
ces. This  they  communicated  to  Heriiy  Frede- 
rick Prince  of  Orange,  and  to  fome  of  the  States, 
who  approved  of  it,  but  thought  it  neceflary  to 
engage  the  King  of  England  in  it.  The  Prince 
of  Orange  told  the  Englifli  EmbaflTadour,  that 
there  was  a  matter  of  great  confequence  that  was 
fit  to  be  laid  before  the  King ;  but  it  was  of  fuch  a 
nature,  and  fuch  perfons  were  concerned  in  it,  that 
it  could  not  be  communicated,  unlefs  the  King 
"would  be  pleafed  to  promife  abfolute  fecrecy  for 
the  prefent.  The  King  did :  And  the  A  the  Prince 
of  Orange  fent  him*  the  whole  fcheme.  The  fe- 
cret was  ill  kept :  Either  the  King  trufted  it  to 
fome  who  ^iftovercd  it,  or  the  paper  was  ftollen 
from  him ;  for  it  was  fent  over  to  the  Court  of 
Bruxells  :  One  of  the  Miniftry  loft  his  head  for 
it  :  And  fome  took  the  alarm  fo  quickly  that  they 
got  to  Holland  out  of  danger.  After  this  the 
Prince  of  Orange  had  no  commerce  with  our 
Court,  and  often  lamented  that  fo  great  a  defign 
was  fo  unhappily  loft.  He  had  an  ill  opinion  of 
the  King's  conduft  of  the  war ;  for  when  the 
Queen  came  over,  and  brought  fome  of  the  gene- 
rals with  her,  the  Prince  (aid,  after  he  had  talked 
with  them,  (as  the  late  King  told  me,)  he  did  not 
wonder  to  fee  the  affairs  of  England  decline  as  they 
liid,  fince  h^  had  talked  with  the  King^s  generals. 

•  iwai 
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I  will  not  enter  farther  into  the  military  part : 
For  I  remember  an  advice  of  Marfhal  Schom- 
berg*s,  never  to  meddle  in  the  relation  of  mUitary 
matters.  He  faid,  fome  afFefted  to  relate  thofe 
affairs  i^  all  the  terms  of  war,  in  which  they  com- 
mitted great  errours,  thatexpofed  them  to  the  fcorn 
of  all  commanders,  -who  muft  defpife  relations 
tha.t  pretend  to  an  exadlnefs  when  there  were  blun- 
ders in  every  part  of  them. 

In  the  King's  death  the  ill  effedl  of  extreme  vio-  The  illcf- 
knt  counfels  difcovered  itfelf.  Ireton  hoped  that  '^^ 
by  this  all  men  concerned  in  it  would  become  irrc-  counich. 
concileable  to  monarchy,  and  would  aft  as  defpe- 
rate  men,  and  deftroy  all  that  might  revenge  that 
blood.  But  this  had  a  very  different  effeft. 
Something  of  the  fame  nature  had  happened  in 
lower  inftances  before :  But  they  were  not  the 
wifcr  for  it.  The  Earl  df  Strafford's  death  made 
all  his  former  errours  be  forgot :  It  raifed  his  cha- 
racter, and  call  a  lading  odium  on  that  way  of 
proceeding ;  whereas  he  had  funk  in  his  credit  by 
any  cenfure  lower  than  death,  and  had  been  little 
pitied,  if  not  thought  juftly  punilhed.  The  like 
efled  followed  upon  Archbifhop  Laud's  death. 
He  was  a  learned,  a  fincere  and  jealous  man,  re- 
g>ilar  in  his  own  life,  and  humble  in  his  private 
deportment ;  *but  was  a  hot,  indifcreet  man,  ea- 
gerly purfuing  fome  matters  that  were  either  very 
inconfiderable  or  mifchievous,  fuch  as  fetting  the 
communiontable  by  the  eaft  walls  of  churches, 
bowing  to  it,  and  calling  it  the  Altar,  the  fup- 
prefiing  the  Walloons  privileges,  the  breaking  of 
lectures,  the  encouraging  of  fports  on  the  Lord's 
day,  with  fome  other  things  that  were  of  no  va- 
lue :  Ahd  yet  all  the  zeal  and  heat  of  that  time 
was  laid  out  on  thefe.  His  feverity  in  the  Star- 
chamber  and  in  the  High-CommifTion-Court,  but 
above. all  bis  violent  and  indeed  inexcufable  in- 
juftke.  in  the.  profccuiiOA  of  Bilbop  Williams, 
Fa  were 
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were  fuch  vilible  blemilheS)  that  nothing  but  the 
putting  him  to  death  in  fo  uniuft  a  manner  could 
have  raifed  his  character  -,  which  indeed  it  did  to 
a  degree  of  fecting  him  up  as  a  pattern,  and 
tiie  eilablifhing  all  his  notions  as  ftandardsy  by 
•tfKich  judgments  are  to  be  made  of  men  'Aether 
they  are  true  to  the  church  or  net..  His  diary, 
tho'  it  was  a  bafe  thing  to  publifh  it,  fepreicnts 
him  as  an  abjeft  fawner  on  the  Duke  or  Buck^ 
ifngham,  and  as  a  fuperftitious  regarder  of  dreams  : 
.  His  defence  of  himfclf,  writ  with  fa  much  care 
when  he  was  in  th^  Tower,  k  a  rery  mean  per- 
formance. He  ifntended  in  that  to  n^ake  an  ap- 
peal to  the  world.  In  moft  particulars  be  excufes 
himfelf  by  this,  that  he  was  but  one  of  many, 
ivho  either  in  Council,  Star-chamber,  or  High- 
Commiflion  voted  illegal  ihings.  Now  tho*  this 
was  true,  yet  a  chief  Minifter,  and  one  in  high 
favour,  determines  the  reft  fo  much,  that  they 
ftre  generally  little  better  than  machines  a£ted  by 
him.  On  other  occafions  he  fays,  the  thing  was 
proved  but  by  one  witnefs.  Now,  how  ftrong 
Ibever  this  defence  may  be  irt  law,  it  is  of  no 
force  in  an  appeal  to  the  world  j  for  if  a  thing-  is 
true,  it  is  no  matter  how  full  or  how  defective 
the  proof  is.  The  thing  that  gave  me  the  ftrong- 
eft  prejudice  againft  him  in  that  book  is,  that  af-* 
ter  he  had  feen  the  ill  effefts  of  his  violent  coun- 
fels,  and  had  been  fo  long  fhut  up,  and  fo  long 
at  leifure  to  refleft  on  what  pafled  in  the  hurry  of 
paffion,  in  the  exaltation  of  hi>  profperity,  he 
•  does  not  ^in  any  one  part  of  that  great  work  ac- 
■^  knowledge  his  own  errours,  nor  mix  in  it  any  wife 
or  pious  refleftions  on  the  ill  ufage  he  met  with 
.or  the  unhappy  fteps  he  had  made  r  So  that  while 
his  enemies  did  really  magnify  him  by  their  in- 
Jnuman  profecution,  his  friends  Heylin  and  Whar- 
ton have  as  much  lefiened  him,  the  one  by  writ- 
ing his  likt  and  the  other  by  pablifbing  Ids  vio* 
^cation  of  himfelf.       -    - 

But 
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But  the  recoiling  of  cruel  counfeis  on  the  au-  The  ae- 
thers of  them  nevpr  appeared  more  eminently  than  ^^""J^  ^^ 
in  the  death  of  King  Charles  the  firft,  wholb  feri-  f^^-.®*' 
oitt  and  chriftian  deportment  in  it  made  all  his  for-^ 
mer  errours  be  entirely  fogot,  and  raifed  a  compani- 
onate regard  to  him,  that  drew  a  lading  hatred  on 
thea&ors^  and  was  the  true  occafion'of  the  great 
turn  of  the  nation  in  the  year  1660.  This  was 
much  heightened  by  the  publifhing  of  his  book 
called  Vifttip  B^nx^Ki,  which  was  univerfally  believed 
to  be  his  own :  And  that  coming  out  foon  after  his  ^ 
death  had  the  greateft  run,  in  many  impreffions, 
that  any  book  has  had  in  our  age.  There  was  in 
it  a  noblenels  and  juftnefs  of  thought  with  a  great* 
nefe  of  ftile,  that  made  it  to  be  look*d  on  as  the 
bcft  writ  book  in  the  Englifh  language :  And  the 
piety  of  the  prayers  made  all  people  cry  out  againft 
the  murder  of  a  Prince,  who  thpught  fo  ferioufly 
of  all  his  affairs  in  his  fecret  meditations  before 
God.  I  was  bred  up  with  a  high  veneration  qf  this 
book :  And  I  remember  that,  when  I  heard  how 
ibme  denied  it  to  be  his,  I  aiked  the  Earl  of  Lo- 
thian about  it,  who  both  knew  the  King  very  well 
and  loved  him  little  :  He  feemed  confident  it  was 
his  own  work  5  for  he  faid,  he  had  heard  him  fay 
a  great  many  of  thofe  very  periods  that  he  found 
in  that  book,  Being  thus  confirmed  in  that  per- 
fuafion,  I  was  not  a  little  furprited,  when  in  the 
year  1673,  in  which  I  had  a  great  (hare  of  favour 
and  free  converfation  with  the  then  Duke  of  York, 
afterwards^  King  James  the  fecond,  as  he  fufFcred 
me  to  talk  very  freely  to  him  about  matters  of  re- 
ligion, and  as  I  was  urging  him  with  fomewhat 
out  of  his  father's  book,  he  told  me  that  book  was 
not  of  his  father's  writing,  and  that  the  letter  to 
the  Prince  qf  Wales  was  never  brought  to  him. 
He  faid.  Dr.  Gawden  writ  it :  After  the  reftora- 
tion  he  brought  the  Duke  of  Somerfet  and  the  Earl 
of  Southampton  both  to  the  King  and  tohimfeff^ 
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who  affirmed  that  they  knew  it  was  his  writing  j 
and  that  it  was  carried  down  by  the  Earl  of  South- 
ampton, and  fhewed  the  King  during  the  treaty  of 
Newport,  who  read  it,  and  approved  of  it  as  con- 
taining his  fenfe  of  things.     Upon  this  he  told  me, 
that  tho*  Sheldon  and  the  other  Bifhops  oppofed 
Gawden*s  promotion  becaufe  he  had  taken  the  Co- 
venant, yet  the  merits  of  that  fcrvice  carried  it  for 
him,  notwithftanding  the  oppofition  made  to  it. 
There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  difputing  about  this 
book:  Some  are  fo  zealous  for  maintaining  it  to 
be  the  King's,  that  they  think  a  man  falie  to  the 
Church  that  doubts  it  to  be  his :  Yet  the  evidence 
fmce  that  time  brought  to  the  contrary  has  been  fo 
ftrong,  that  I  muft  leave  that  under  the  fame  un» 
certainty  under  which  I  found  it :  Only  this  is  cer- 
tain, that  Gawden  never  writ  any  thing  with  that 
force,  his  other  writings  being  fuch,  that  no  man 
from  a  likenefs  of  flyle  would  think  him  capable  of 
writing  fo  extraordinary  a  book  as  that  is. 
The  Scots      Upon  the  King's  death  the  Scots  proclaimed  his 
treat  with  fon  King,  and  fent  over  Sir  George  Wincam,  that 
^"^8        married  my  great  aunt,  to  treat  with  him  while  he 
the  fc-      ^^  "^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  Jerfey.     The  King  entred  into  a 
cond.       negotiation  with  them,  and  fent  him  back  with  ge* 
.neral  aflurances  of  confenting  to  every  reafonaole 
propofition  that  they  Ihould  lend  him.    He  named 
the  Hague  for  the  place  of  treaty,  he  being  to  go 
thither  in  a  few  days.     So  the  Scots  fent  over  com- 
miflioners,  the  chief  of  whom  were  the  Earls  of 
Caffiles  and  Lothian,  the  former  of  thefe  was  my 
firft  wife's  father,  a  man  of  great  virtue  and  of  a 
confiderable  degree  of  good  underftanding :  He 
was  fo  fincere,  that  he  would  fuffcr  no  man  to  take 
his  words  in  any  other  fenfe  than  as  he  meant  them : 
He  adhered  firmly  to  his  inftruftions,  but  with  fo 
.  much  candour,  that  King  Charles  retained  very 
kind  impreffions  of  it  to  his  life's  end.     The  man 
ihea  in  tke  greateft  favour  with  the  King  was  the 
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Duke  of  Buckingham :  He  was  wholly  torncd  to 
mirth  and  plcafure :  He  had  the  art  of  turning 
perfons  or  things  into  ridicule  beyond  any  man  of 
the  age  :  He  pofleffed  the  young  King  with  very, 
ill  principles,  both  as  to  religion  and  morality, 
and  with  a  very  mean  opinion  of  his  father,  whofe 
ftiffnefs  was  with  him  atrequent  fubjed  of  raillery- 
He  prevailed  with  the  King  to  enter  into  a  treaty 
with  the  Scots,  tho'  that  was  vehemently  oppofcd 
by  almoft  all  the  reft  that  were  about  him,  who 
prcfled  him  to  adhere  fteadily  to  his  father's  max- 
ims and  example. 

When  the  King  came  to  the  Hague,  William  Mon- 
Duke  of  Hamilton  and  the  Earl  ot  Lauderdale,  f^^fc't 
who  had  left  Scotland,  entred  into  a  great  meafure  ^ 
of  favour  and  confidence  with  him.  The  Marquis 
of  Montrofe  came  likewife  to  him,  and  undertook 
if  he  would  follow  his  counfcls  to  reftorc  him  to  his 
Kingdoms  by  main  force :  But  when  the  King  de- 
fired  the  Prince  of  Orange  to  examine  the  methods 
which  he  propofed,  he  entertained  him  with  a  reci- 
tal of  his  own  performances  and  of  the  credit  he 
was  in  among  the  people  ;  and  faid,  the  whole  na- 
tion would  rile  if  he  went  over,  tho'  accompanied 
only  with  a  page.  He  dcfired  of  the  King  notliing 
but  power  to  a&  in  his  name,  with  a  fupply  in  mo- 
ney, and  a  letter  recommei^ing  him  to  the  King 
of  Denmark  for  a  fhip  to  carry  him  over,  and  for 
fuch  arms  as  he  could  fpare.  With  that  the  King 
gave  him  the  Garter.  He  got  firft  to  Orkney,  and 
trom  thence  irxto  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  ;  but 
could  perform  nothing  ot  wl^at  he  had  undertaken; 
At  iaft  he  was  betrayed  by  one  of  thofe  to  whom 
he  trufted  himfelf,  Mackland  of  Aflin,  and  was 
brought  over  a  prifoner  to  Edinburgh.  He  was  And 
carried  thro*  the  ftrccts  with  all  the  infamy  thajC^*****' 
brutal  men  could  contrive :  And  in  a  few  days  he 
was  hanged  on  a  very  high  gibbet :  And  his  head 
.and  quarters  were  fet  up  in  divers  places  of  t^ie 
F  4  Kingdom. 
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Kingdom.  His  behaviour  under*  all  that  barbft* 
rous  ufage  was  as  great  and  Brm  to  the  laft^  look** 
ingon  all  that  was  done  to  him  with  a  noble  Icom^ 
as  the  fury  of  his  enemies  was  black  and  univerfally 
detefted.  This  cruelty  raifed  a  horrour  in  all  fo- 
ber  people  againft  thofe  who  could  infult  over  fuch 
a  man  in  misfortunes.  The  triumphs  that  the 
preachers  made  on  this  occafion  rendered  them 
odious,  and  made  Lord  Montrofe  to  be  both  more 
pitied  and  lamented,  than  other  wife  he  could  have 
been.  This  happened  while  the  Scotch  commifliT 
ners  were  treating  with  the  King  at  the  Hague. 
The  violent  party  in  Scotland  were  for  breaking 
off  the  treaty  upon  it,  tho*  by  the  date  of  Lord 
Montrofe*s  commiffion  it  appeared  to  have  been 
granted  before  the  treaty  was  begun  :  But  it  wa$ 
carried  not  to  recall  their  commiffioners :  Nor 
could  the  King  on  the  other  hand  be  prevailed  on 
by  his  own  Court,  to  fend  them  away,  upon  this 
cruelty  to  a  man  who  had  aded  by  his  conrimiffion, 
and  yet  was  fo  ufed.  The  tret'y  was  quickly  con- 
cluded :  The  King  was  in  no  condition  to  ftruggle 
with  them,  but  yielded  to  all  their  demands,  of 
taking  the  Covenant,  and  fuffering  none  to  be 
about  him  but  fuch  as  took  it.  He  failed  home  to 
Scotland  in  fomc  Dutch  men  of  war,  with  which 
the  Prince  of  Orange  furnilbed  him,  with  all  the 
ftock  of  money  and  arms  that  his  credit  could  ' 
raife.  That  indeed  would  not  have  been  very 
great,  if  the  Pnnce  of  t>range  had  not  joined  his 
own  to  it.  The  Duke  of  Hamilton  and  the  Earl 
of  Lauderdale  were  fu^cred  to  go  hcmie  with  him ; 
But  foon  after  his  landing  an  order  came  to  put 
them  from  him.  The  King  complained  of  this : 
But  Duke  Hamilton  at  parting  told  himi  be  muft 
prepare  for  things  of  a  harder  digeftipn :  He  faid, 
at  prefent  he  eould  do  him  no  fervicc :  The  Mar- 
quis of  Argile  was  then  in  abfolute  credit :  Thcre^ 
fore  he  defired  that  he  would  ftudy  to  gain  bim» 
and  givchim-no  giufe  of  jealoufy  on  his  account.' 

This 
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1)119  Kifi^  Charles  tqld  m^  himfelf,  as  a  p^  of 
Duke  H4mUt©n'$  chvafter,  The  Duke  of  Buckr 
ijigham  took  j|U  the  ways  poffible  to  gain  Lprd 
Argils  and  the  N|inift^s :  Qnly  his  diflb|ute  icrourfe 
pF  life  was  exoelliye  |candalp^^  ^  which  tp  their 
great  rpprosLch  the^  connivefi  at^  bccaufe  he  advifed 
the  King  tp  put  himfclf  wholly  intp  their  hands. 
The  King  wrpu^t  himfelf  into  as  grave  a  deport- 
pient  as  lie  CQuTd  ;  He  heard  many  prayers  and 
iermons<^  Ipine  c^  a  great  length,  I  remember  in 
fme  faft  day  there  weire  fix  fermons  preached  with- 
out intefinifllpn.  I  was  there  my  fclf^  and  not  a 
little  weary  of  fo  te4ious  a  fervice.  1  he  King  was 
apt  allowed  fo  much  as  to  walk  abroad  on  fundays : 
And  if  at  any  time  there  had  been  any  gaiety  at 
Court,  fuch  as  dancingor  playing  at  cards,  he  was 
feverely  reproved  for  it.  This  was  mana^  with 
Ip  mudi  rigour,  and  fo  little  difcretion,  that  it 
(xmtribttted  not  ft  little  to  beget  in  him  an  averfion 
fp  all  |bft  of  itri£biefs  in  religion.  All  that  had 
]lAe4  Qn  i^is  father's  fid6  were  ordered  to  keep  at  a 
great  diftance  from  him :  And  becaufe  the  con> 
|h(m  peogle  Ihewed  fpme  afieftion  to  the  King,  the 
grouds  that  prefsM  to  fee  him  were  alfo  kept  off 
iSrpm  ppming  about  hipi*  Cromwell  was  not  idle : 
^ut  ieeinj^  the  Scots  were  calling  home  their  King, 
and  knowing  that  from  thence  he  might  expedi:  an 
Ini^Iion  into  Englipid,  he  refolved  ;opxe vent  them, 
and  fp  marc|i6d  into  Scotland  with  bis  army.  The 
$cot$  brpught  together  a  very  good  army :  The 
King  was  fuffered  to  come  once  to  fee  it,  but  not 
to  itay  in  it ;  for  they  were  afraid  he  might  gain 
tPQ  much  upon  the  Ibldiers :  So  he  w^  fent  away. 

Ilie  af  my  was  indeed  one  of  the  befl:  that  ever  The  de- 
fioodand  had  brought  together :   But  it  was  ill  ^^t  ^ 
CDUimanded :  For  all  that  had  made  defection  from  ^^1^- 
idieir  jpaufe,  or  that  were  thought  indifferent  as  to 
either  iide,  which. they  called  deteftable  neutrali- 
Xf^  were  put  out  of  commifliOQ*    The  preachers 
jAougltt  i&  <|a  army  of  iaints,   and  feemcd  well 
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afliircd  of  fuccefs.    They  dre#  near  Cromwell, 
who  being  preffed  by  them  retired  towards  Dun- 
bar,   where  his  fhips  and  provifions  lay.     The 
Scots  followed  him,    and  were  pofted  on  a  hill 
about  a  mile  from  thence,  where  there  was  no  at- 
tacking them.  Cromwell  was  thSn  in  great  diftrefs, 
and  looked  on'hifnfelf  as  undone*     There  was  no 
marching  towards  Berwick,   the  ground  was  too 
narrow :  Nor  could  he  come  back  into  the  coun- 
try without  being  feparated  from  his  ftiips,  and 
ftarving  his  army.     Tfie  leaft  evil  feemed  to  be  to 
kill  his  horfes,  and  put  his  army  on  board,    and 
fail  back  to  Newcaftlc  j  which,  in  the  difpofitioiv 
that  England  was  in  at  that  time,  would  have  been 
all  their  deftruftion,  for  it  would  have  occafioned 
tn  univerfal  infurreftion  for  the  King.     They  had 
not  above  three  dayi  forage  for  their  horfes.     So 
Cromwell  called  his  officers  to  a  day  of  feeking  the 
X/ord,  in  their  ftyle.     He  loved  to  talk  much  of 
that  matter  all  his  life  long  afterwards  :  He  iaidf 
he  felt  fuch  an  enlargement  of  heart  in  prayer, 
and  fuch  quiet  upon  it,  that  he  bade  all  about  hiTQ 
take  heart,  for  God  had  certainly  heard  them,  -and 
would  appear  for  them.    After  prayer  they  walked 
in  the  Earl  of  Roxburgh's  gwdens  that  lay  under 
the  hill :  And  by  profpeftive  glafles  they  difccrned 
a  great  motion  in  the  Scotch  Camp  :  Upon  which 
Cromwell  faid,  God  is  delivering  them  into  our 
hands,  they  are  coming  down  to  us.     Lefley  waa 
in  the  chief  command :  But  he  had  a  committee  of 
the  States  to  give  him  his  orders,  among  whom 
Wariftoun  was  one.     Thefe  were  weary  x)f  lyirtg 
in  the  fields,   and  thought  that  Lefley  made  not 
haile  enough  to  deftroy  thofe  Sedaries ;  for  fo  they 
came  to  call  them;    He  told  them,  by  lying  there 
,   all  was  fure ;  but  that  by  engaging  in  adtion  with 
gallant  and  defperate  men  all  might  be  loft  :  Yet 
they  ftill  called  on  him  to  fall  on.     Many  havse 
thought  that  all  this  was  treachery  done  on  defign 
to  deliver  up  bur  arrtiy  to  CromwclU  fomc  laying 
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k  Ujpon  Lefley»  and  others  upon  iny  ujide.    I  am 
perfuaded  there  was  no  treachery  in  it ;  Only  Wa- 
riftoun  was  too  hot,  and  Lefley  was  too  cold,  and 
yielded  too  eafily  to  their  humours,  which  he  ought 
not  to  have  done.  They  were  all  the  night  employed 
in  coming  down  the  hill :  And  in  the  morning,  be- 
fore they  were  put  in  order,  Crom,i«^ell  fell  upon 
them.     Two  raiments  flood  their  ground,  and 
were  almoft  all  killed  in  their  ranks : '  The  reft  did 
run  in  a  moft  fhameful  manner :  So  that  both  th^r 
artillery  and  baggage  were  loft,  and  with  thefe  a 
great  many  prifoners  were  uken>  fome  thoufands 
in  all.     Cromwell  upon  this  advanced  to  Edin- 
burgh, where  he  was  received  without  any  oppofi- 
tioh :  And  the  caftle  that  might  have  made  a  long 
refiftance  did  capitulate.    So  all  the  fouthern  part 
of  Scotland  came  under  contribution  to  Cromwell. 
Stirling  wa$  the  advanced  garrifon  on  the  King's 
fide.    He  himfelf  retired  to  St.  Johnftoun.   A  Par- 
liament was  called  that  fat  for  fome  time  at  StiN 
Ibg,  and  for  fome  time  at  St.  Johnftoun,  in  which 
a  full  indemnity  was  pafs'd,  not  in  the  language  of 
a  pardon  but  of  an  aft  of  approbation  :  Only  ail 
that  joined  with  Cromwell  were  declared  traitors. 
But  now  the  way  of  railing  a  new  army  was  to  be 
thought  on. 

A  queftion  had  been  propof^^d  both  to  the  com-  Dlfpates 
mittec  of  States  and  to  the  commiffioners  of  the  ^^^}  ^^^ 
Kirk,   whether  in  this  extremity  thofe  who  had  ^ aU^^. 
made  defection,  or  had  been  hitheno  too  back-  fons  to 
ward  in  the  work,  might  not  apon  the  profeffion  fcrve  their 
of  their  repentance  be  received  into  publick  truft,  country, 
and  admitted  to  ferve  in  the  defence  of  their  coun- 
try.    To  this  anfwers  were  diftindtly  given  by  two 
refolutions :  The  one  was,  that  they  ought  to  be 
admitted  to  make  profeflion  of  their  repentance : 
And  the  other  was,  that  after  fuch  profeffions  made 
they  might  be  received  to  defend  and  ferve  their 
country. 

Upon 
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..  Upon  this  a  great  divifion  followed  in  the  Kirk : 
Thofc  who  adhered  to  thefe  refplutions  were  called 
the  Publick  Refolutioners :  But  againft  thefe  fonne 
of  thoie  bodied  protefted,  and  they,  together  with 
thofc  Who  adhered  to  them,  were  called  the  Pro- 
teftors.  On  the  one  hand  it  was  faid,  that  every 
jgovernment  might  call  out  all  that  were  under  its 
protection  to  its  defence :  This  feemed  founded 
6n  the  law  of  nature  and  of  nations  :  And,  if  men 
:  ;juul  been  mifled,  it  was  a  ftran^  cruelty  to  deny 
room  for  repentance ;  This  was  contrary  to  the 
nature  of  God  and  to  the  Go(i)el,  and  was  a  likely 
mean  to  drive  then^  to  defpair:  Therefore  after 
two  years  time  it  feemed  reafonabje  to  allow  them 
to  ferve  according  to  their  birthright  in  Parlia- 
ment, or  in  othci-'  hereditary  offices,  or  in  the  ar- 
my ;  from  all  which  they  had  been  excluded  by  an 
a£b  made  in  the  yes^  1649,  which  ranged  them  in 
different  clai&s,  andwasfrpm  (hencp  callcdthe  aA  of 
clafl^.  But  the  Proceftprs  objefted  againft  all  this, 
that  to  take  \n  men  of  known  enmity  to  the  caufe  waa 
a  fort  qf  betraying  it,  becaufe  it  was  the  putting  it  in 
their  power  to  betray  it  i  that  to  admit  th^m  into  a 
profefllon  of  repentance  was  a  profanation,  and  t^ 
mocking  of  God :  It  was  vifible,  they  were  willingto 
comply  with  thefe  ternfis,  tho*  againft  tiieir  con-^ 
fcience,  only  to  get  into  the  army :  Nor  could  they 
expetft  a  bleffingfromGod  on  an  army  fo  conftituted. 
And  as  to  this  particular  they  had  great  advantage  1^ 
for  this  mock  penitence  was  indeed  a  matter  of  great 
Icandal.  When  thefe  refolutions  were  paft'd  with 
this  proteftation,  a  great  many  of  the  nvc  weften^ 
counties,  CKddifiiale,  Renfrew,  Air,  Galloway 
and  Nithifdale,  n\et,  and  formed  an  aflbciation 
apart,  both  againft  the  army  of  Se£taries,  and 
againft  this  new  defedtton  in  the  Kirk  party.  They 
drew  a  remonftrance  againft  all  the  proceedings  in 
the  treaty  with  the  King,  when,  as  they  faid,  it 
was  vifible  by  the  commiffion  he  granted  to  Mon- 
trdk  that  his  heart  was  not  fincere :  And  they  were 
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ah  ^ainft  the  tendring  him  the  Covenant,  wheii 
they  had  realbn  xo  beKeve  he  took  it  not  with  a  re^ 
folution  to  maintjun  it^  fince  his  whole  deportment 
and  private  converfatioii  ihewed  a  fecret  enmity  to 
the  work  of  God :   And,  after  an  invidious  enu^ 
ineration  of  many  particulars,   they  imputed  the 
"*  fhameful  defeat  at  Dunbar  to  their  prevaricating 
in  thefe  things ;  and  concluded  with  a  defire,  that 
t^  King  might  be  esccluded  from  any  fhare  in  the 
adminiftration  of  the  Government,   and  that  his 
cauie  might  be  put  out  of  the  flate  of  the  quarrel 
with  th^  army  of  the  Seftaries.     This  was  brought: 
to  the  committee  of  the  States  at  St.  Johnftoun, 
and  was  feverely  inveighed  againft  by  Sir  Thomas 
Nicholfon,  the  King's  advocate  or  attorney  gene^ 
ral  there,  who  had  been  till  then  a  zealous  man  df 
d^ir  party :  But  he  had  lately  married  my  fifter, 
^nd  my  father  had  great  influence  on  him.     He 
prevailed  fo,    that  the  remonftrante  was    con* 
damned  as  diviiive,  faftious,  and  fcandalous  :  But 
chat  the  people  might  not  be  too  much  moved 
with  thefe  things,  a  declaration  was  prepared  to  be 
let  out  by  the  King  for  the  fatisfying  of  them. 
In  it  there  wem  many  hard  things.    The  King  Grest 
owned  the  fin  of  his  father  in  marrying  into  an  lia«ifli*F 
idolatrous  family :  He  acknowledged  the  blood*  ^^  ^^ 
ihed  in  the  late  wars  lay  at  his  father's  door :  He 
exprefled  a  deep  fenfe  of  his  own  ill  education, 
and  the  prejudices  he  had  drutik  in  againft  dkc^ 
caufe  of  God,  of  which  he  was  now  vezy  fenfibte : 
He  confeflfed  all  the  former  parts  of  his  life  oohave 
been  a  courie  of  enmity  to  oie  work  of  God :  He 
repented  of  his  commiiflion  to  Montrofe,  and  of 
every  thing  he  had  done  that  gave  offence :  And 
tnrith  fokmii  protcftations  he  afmrned^  that  he  w&s 
mow  fincere  in  his  declaration,  and  that  he  would 
adhere  to  it  to  the  end  of  his  life  in  Scodand> 
Eaglaiul^  and  Ireland. 

The  King  was  very  uneafy  when  this  was  brou^t 
fo  him«    m  find,  he  could  never  look  hi»  mother 
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in  the  face  if  he  pafs'd  it.     But  ^dien  he  was  told 
it  was  neceilary  for  his  affairs,  he  rcfoivcd  to  fwal-* 
low  the  pill  without  farther  chewing  it.    So  it  was 
publiihed,  but  had  no  good  effed ;  for  neither  (ide 
believed  him  fincere  in  it.  It  was  thought  a  ftrange 
impofition,  to  make  him  load  his  father's  memory 
in  fuch  a  manner.     But,  while  Uie  King  was  thus 
befet  with  the  high  and  more  nK)derate  Kirk  par- 
ties, the  old  Cavaliers  fent  to  him,  offering  that 
if  he  would  caft  himfdf  into  their  hands  they  would 
meet  him  near  Dundee  with  a  great  body.     Upon 
this  the  King,  growing  weary  of  the  fad  life  he  led, 
made  his  efcape  in  the  night,  and  came  to  the  place 
appointed  :  But  it  was  a  vain  undertaking ;  for  he 
was  met  by  a  very  inconfiderable  body  at  Clova, 
the  place  ot  rendezvous.    Thofc  at  St.  Johnftoun 
being  troubled,  at  this  fent  Col.  Montgomery  after 
him,  who  came  up  and  pcefs'd  him  to  return  very 
rudely :  So  the  King  came  back.    But  this  had  a 
very  good  effeft.     The  government  faw  now  the 
danger  of  ufing  him  ill,  which  might  provoke  him 
to  dcfperate  courfes :  After  that,  he  was  ufed  as 
well  as  that  Kingdom  in  fo  ill  a  Hate  was  capable 
of.     He  faw  the  neceffity  of  courting  the  Marquis 
of  Argile,  and  therefore  made  him  great  offers  : 
At  lail  he  talked  of  marrying  his  daughter.    Lord 
*.  Argile  was  cold  and  backward :  He  faw  the  King's 
heart  lay  i^ot  to  him  :  So  he  looked  on  all  offers, 
:  but  as  lo  many  fhares.    His  fon,  the  Lord  Lorn, 
:  Y^as  captain  of  th&  guards :,  Andiie  made  his  court 
moiw  dcxtroufty  •,  for  he  brought  all  perfons  that 
the  King  had  a  mind  to  fpeak  with  at  all  hours  to 
.  him,,  and  was  ia  ail  refpeds  not  only  faithful  but 
zealous.    Yet  this  was  fufpe&ed  as  ia  coUufion  be- 
tween, the  ,fiithcr  and  the  fon.*  The  King  was 
*  crowned onthc/iirft  of  January:   And  there te 
again  renewed  the  Covenant :.  Add  now  all  peOpde 
were  admitted  to  come  to  him,  asid  to  fervc  in 
the.army.    The  tfwo  armies  lay  peaceably  in  their 
wiuxer quarters^    Rut  when  the  lummcr  came  on, 
5  body 
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^  body  of  the  Englifh  pafs*d  the  Frith,  and  lahded 
in  Fife.  So  the  King,  having  got  up  all  the  forces 
he  had  expcfted,  refolved  oh  a  niarch  into  Eng- 
land. Scotland 'qouIcI  not  maintain  another  year's 
war.  This  was .  a  defperate  refolution :  But  there 
was  nothing  elfe  to  be  done. 

I  will  not  purfue  the  relation  of  the  march  to 
Worcefter,  nor  the  total  defeat  given  the  King's 
army  on  the  third  of  September,  the  fame  day  in 
which 'Dunbar  fight  had  been  fought  the  year  be- 
fore. Thefe  'things  are  fo  well  known,  as  is  alfo 
the  King's  efcape,  that  I  can  add  nothing  to  the 
common  relations  thiat  *  have  been  over  and  over 
made  of  them/'  At  the  fame  time  that  Cromwell 
followed  the. King  into  England,,'  he  left  Monk  in 
Scotland  with  an  ajmy  fufficient  to'reduce  the  reft 
of  the  Kingdom.'  ^he  town  of  Dundee  made  a  Scotland 
ralh  and  ill  cbnfidered  rcfiftance  :  'It  was  after  a'few  J"/*?)*" 
days  liege  taken  by 'ftorm :  Much  blood  was  fhed,  j^qj^ 
and  the,  town  was  levcrely  plundered :  No  other 
place  made  any  refiftance.  I  remember  well  three 
regiments  coming  'to  Aberdeen.'  '  There  was  ah 
order  and  difciplirie,'and  a  face  of  gfavity  and  pi- 
ety among  them,  that  amazed  all  people.  Moft 
of  them  were  Independents  and  Anabaptifts  :  They 
were  all  gifted  ipen,  and  preached  as  they  were 
moved.  But  they  never  difturbed  the  publick 
aflembiies  in  the  churches  but  once.*  They  cafrie 
and  reproached  the  preachers  for  laying  things  to 
their  charge  that  were  falfe.  I  was  then  prefenf: 
The  debate  grew  very  fierce ;  At  laft  they  drew 
their  fwords:  But  there  was  no  hurt  done:  Yet 
Cromwell  difplaccd  t)ie  governour  for  not  punilh- 
injgthis. 

When  the  low-countries  in  Scotland  were  thus  A  body 
reduced,  Ibmc  of  the  more  zealous  of  the  nobility  ?«><*  out 
went  to  the  Highlands  in  the  Veaf'  1653.     The^j^ 
Earl  of  Glencairn,  i  grave  and  fober  man,  got  the  iai^"» 
tribe  of  the  Macddiialds  to  declare  for  the  King. 
.  To  thefe  the  I^ord  Lorn  came  with  about  a  thoq- 
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(and  men :  But  the  jealoufy  of  the  father  made  tM 
fon  be  fofpeSed.     The  Martjuis  of  Argile  had  re- 
tired into  his  country  when  the  King  marched  into 
England ;  and  did  not  fubmit  to  Mbnk  till  the 
year  52.    Then  he  received  a  earriTon  :  But  Lord 
Lorn  furprifed  a  fhip  that  was  Tent  about  withpro-^ 
vifions  to  it,  which  helped  to  fupport  their  little 
ill-formed  army.     Many  gentlemen  came  to  them  r 
And  almoft  all  the  good  horfes  of  the  Kingdom  wcri! 
ftoUen,  and  carried  up  to  them.  They  made  a  body 
of  about  3000  :  Of  thefe  they  had  about  500  horfe; 
They  endured  great  hardlhips  i  for  thofe  parts  were 
nocBt  CO  entertain  men  that  had  been  accuiloihed  to 
live  foftly.  The  Earl  of  Glcncairnhadalmoft  fpoiled 
alh  For  he  took  much  upon  him :  And  upon  fbmi 
fufpicion  he  ordered  Lord  Lorn  to  bfc  claptup,  whd 
had  notice  of  it,  and  prevented  it  bv  an  cfcape  : 
Otherwife  they  hadfallentocutoneanotner's  throats^ 
inftead  of  marching  to  the  enemy.    The  Earl  of 
Belcarras,  a  virtuous  and  knowing  man  but  fome- 
what  morofe  in  his  humour,  went  alfe  among 
them.     They  differed  in  tSitir  counfels:    Lord 
'Glencairn  was  for  falling  into  the  low- countries  : 
And  he  began  to  fancy  he  (hould  be  another  Mon- 
trofe.     Belcarras  on  the  other  hand  was  for  keep- 
ing in  their  faftnefles  :  They  made  a  fhew  of  a  bo- 
dy for  the  King,  which  they  were  to  keep  up  in* 
fome  reputation  as  long  as  they  could^   till  they 
could  fee  what  afliilance  the  King  might  be  able  to 
procure  them  from  beyond  fea  of  men,  money  and 
arms  •,  whereas  if  they  went  out  of  thofe  faft  grounds, 
they  could  not  hope  to  ftand  before  fuch  a  veteran 
and  well  di(ciptined  army  as  Monk  had ;  and  if 
they  met  with  the  leaft  check,   their  tumultuary 
body  would  foon  melt  away. 
Sir  Robert     Among  others  one  Sir  Robiert  Murray,  that  ha4 
Mumy's  m^riedLordBelcarras'sfifter,  came  among  them: 
chwader.  j^^  ^^^  ferved  in  France,  where  he  had  got  into 
fuch  a  degree  of  favour  with  Cardinal  Richlieu, 
that  few  ftrangers  were  ever  fo  muchconfidered  by 
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fiuh  as  he  was.  He  wa3  raifed  to  be  a  Colonel 
riiere,  and  fcame  over  for  retruits  when  the  King 
^ns  with  the  Scotch  at-my  at  Newcaftlei  There 
he  grew  into  high  favour  with  the  King  j  and  laid 
a  defign  for  his  efcafte,  of  which  I  have  given  an 
account  in  Duke  Hanlilton's  memoirs :  He  was 
the  moft  univerfally  beloved  and  efteemed  b^  men 
of  ail  fides  and  forts,  of  any  man  I  have  ever 
known  in  my  whole  Life.  He  was  a  pious  man^ 
and  in  the  midft  of  armieS  and  courts  he  fpent  ma- 
ny hours  i  day  in  devotion.  He  had  gone  thro* 
the  cafy  pares  of  mathematieks^  and  knew  the  hif-^ 
tory  of  nature  beyond  any  man  I  ever  yet  knew. 
He  had  a  genius  much  like  Peirilkij  as  h^  is  de^ 
fcribed  by  Gaflendii  He  was  afterwards  the  firft 
former  of  the  Royal  fociety^  and  its  flrft  pfefident ; 
and  while  he  Hv6d  he  was  the  life  and  foul  of  that 
body.  Ht  had  an  equality  of  temper  in  him  that 
nothing  could  alter  ;  and  was  in  practice  thfe  only 
Stoick  I  ever  knew.  He  had  a  great  tindlure  of 
one  of  their  principles ;  for  he  was  much  fdr  abfo* 
lute  deci^ees.  He  had  a  mdft  diffufed  love  to  all 
mankind',  and  he  delighted  in  every  occafion  of 
doing  goodi  which  hfc  managed  with  great  difcrt*  . 
tion  and  zeal.  He  had  a  fuperiority  of  genius  and 
tomprehenfibn  to  frioft  ihcn :  And  had  the  plainfeft, 
but  with  all  the  fofteft,  way  of  reproving,  chiefly 
young  {teople;  for  their  faults  that  I  ever  met  with. 
Sir  Robert  Murray  was  in  fuch  credit  in  that  little 
army4  that  Lord  Glencairn  took  a  ftrange  courfe 
to  break  it,  and  to  ruin  him.  A  letter  was  pre- 
tended to  be  found  at  Antwdrp^  as  writ  by  him  to 
William  Murray  of  the  bed-chamber,  that  bad 
been  whipping  boy  to  King  Charles  the  firft^  and 
upon  that  had  grown  up  to  a  degree  of  favour  and 
confidence  that  was  v<fry  particular  t  H^  had  aleud 
creatui^e  there,  whom  he  turned  off:  And  ihe  to 
be  revenged  on  him  framed  this  plot  againft  him. 
This  ill  forged  letter  gave  an  account  of  a  bargain 
Sir  Robert  had  made  with  Monk  for  killing  the 
Vol.  L  G  King, 
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King,  which  wa$  to  be  executed  by  Mr.  Murray  : 
So  he  prayed  him  in  his  letter  to  make  hafte  arid 
difpatch  it.  This  was  brought  to  theEarl  of  Glen- 
cairn  :  So  Sir  Robert  was  leverely  queftioned  up- 
on it,  and  put  in  arreft :  And  it  was  fpread  about 
thro'  a  rude  army  that  he  intended  to  kill  the  King, 
hoping  it  feems  that  fome  of  thefe  wild  people  be- 
lieving it  woiild  have  fallen  upon  him  without  ufing 
any  forms.  Upon  this  occafion  Sir  Robert  prac- 
tifed  in  a  very  eminent  manner  his  true  chriftian 
phijofophy,  without  fhewing  fo  much  as  a  cloud 
in  his  whole  behaviour. 

The  Earl  of  Belcarras  left  the  Highlands,  and 
went  to  the  King  5  and  fhewcd  him  the  neceflity 
of  fending  a  military  man  to  command  that  body, 
to  whom  they  would  fubmit  more  willingly  than  to 
any  of  the  Nobility.     Midletoun  was  fent  over, 
who  was  a  gallant  man  and  a  good  officer :  He  had 
firft  ferved  on  the  Parliament's  fide :  But  he  turned 
over  to  the  King,   and  was  taken  at  Worccfter 
fight,  but  made  his  efcape  out  of, the  Tower.    He 
upon  his  coming  over  did  for  fome  time  lay  the 
heats  that  were  among  the  Highlanders ;  and  made 
as  much  of  that  face  of  an  army  for  another  year 
bs  was  poflible. 
Mcflag^       Drumond  was  fent  by  him  to  Paris  with  an  in- 
fcntto  thetitation  to  the  King  to  come  amortg  them  -,   for 
-^"8-       they  had  affurances  fent  them,  that  the  whole  Na- 
tion was  in  a  difpofition  to  rife  with  them  :  And 
England  was  beginning  to  grow  weary  of  their 
new  government,   the  Army  and  the  Parliament 
being  on  ill  terms.    The  Englifh  were  alfo  engaged 
in  a  war  with  the  States :  And  the  Dutch  upon  that 
account  might  be  inclined  to  afllfl:  the  King  to  give 
a  diverfion  to  their  enemies  forces.    Drumond  told 
me,  that  upon  his  coming  to  Paris  he  was  called 
to  the  little  Council  that  was  then  about  the  King.:? 
And  when  he  had  delivered  his  meifage,  Chancel* 
lour  Hide*afked  him^  how  the  King  would  be  ac- 
commodated if  he  came  among  them;   He  an- 
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IVcred,  not  fo  well  as  was  fitting,  but  they  would 
all  take  care  pf  him  to  fOrmfti  him  with  every- 
thing that  was  neceflary.  He  wondered  that  th^ 
King  did  not  check  the  Chancellour  in  his  de- 
mand \  for  he  faid)  it  looked  flrange  to  him,  that 
when  they  were  hazarding  their  lives  to  help  him 
to  a  crown,  he  (hould  be  concerned  for  accommo- 
dation. He  was  fcnt  back  with  good  words  and 
a  few  kind  letters.  In  the  end  of  the  year  1654 
Morgan  marched  into  the  Highlands^  and  had  ^ 
fmall  engagement  with  Midletoun,  which  broke 
that  whole  niatter,  of  which  all  people  were  growa 
weary ;  for  they  had  no  profpe(5l  o(  fuccefs*  and 
the  low  countries  were  fo  over-run  wich  robberies 
on  the  pretence  of  going  to  aflill  the  Highlanders, 
that  there  was  an  univerfal  joy  at  the  dilperling  erf" 
that  little  unruly  army. 

After  this  the  country  wjls  kept  in  great  order  2  Theftate 
Some  caftles  in  the  Highlands  had  garrifons  put  |>'  Scot- 
in  them,  that  were  fo   careful  in  their  difcipUne,  ^?"^  ^jJ"T 
and  fo  txaSt  to  their  rules,    that  in  no  time  th^  ufcrps^ 
Highlands  were  kept  in  better  order  than  during  tion* 
the  ufurpation.     There  was  a  confiderable  force  of 
about  7  or  8000  men   kept  in  Scotland  f  Thefe 
ip^ere  paid  exaAly,    and  ftri6lly  difciplined.     The 
pay  of  the  army  brought  fo  much  money  into  the 
Kingdom,  that  it  continued  all  that  ivliile  in  a  ve- 
ry flourifliing  flare.     Cromwell  built  three  cita- 
dels, at  Leith,  Air»  and  Inverncfs,  befides  many 
little  forts.     There  was  good  juftice  done,    and       / 
vice  was  fupprcfs'd  and  punilhed  ;  fo  that  we  al- 
ways reckon  thofe  eight  years  of  ufurj,  ation  a  time 
of  great  peace  and  profperity.     llicre  was  alfo  fi 
fort  of  union  of  the  three  Kingdoms  in  one  Parlia- 
ment, where  Scotland  had  its  rcprefentative.   The 
Marquis  of  Argile  went  up  one  of  our  conuniffi- 
oners. 

The  next  fcenel  muft  open  relates  to  the  church,  Difpurcs 
and  the  heats  railed  in  it  by  the  publick  refolu-  aroorg 
tions,    and  the  protcftation  made  againft  them,  ^^^j^^^^g^*^' 
G  a  New 
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New  occafions  of  difpute  arofe.     A  General  Af- 
fembly  was  in  courfe  to  meet ;  and  fate  at  St.  An- 
drews :    So  the  commiffion  of  the  Kirk  wrote  a 
tircular  letter  to  all  the  Prefbyteries,  fetting  forth 
all  the  grounds  of  their  refolutions,  and  complain- 
ing of  thofe  who  had  protefted  againft  them  ;  up- 
on which  they  defired  that  they  would  chufe  none 
of  thofe  who  adhered  to  the  proteftation  to  rcpre- 
fent  them  in  the  next  affembly-     This  was  only  an 
advice,  and  had  been  frequently  pradtifed  in  the 
former  years  :  But  now  it  was  highly  complained 
of,  as  a  limitation  on  the   freedom  of  eledions, 
Which  inferred  a  nullity  on  all  their  proceedings  : 
So  the  Proteftors  renewed  their  proteftation  againft 
the  meeting  upon  a  higher  point,  difowning  that 
authority  which  hitherto  they  had  magnified  as  the 
higheft  tribunal  in  the  church,    in  which  they 
thoujght  Chrift  was  in  his  throne.     Upon  this  a 
great  debate  followed,    and   many  books   were 
Written  in  a  courfe  of  fcveral  ydars.     The  Publick 
men  faid,  this  was  the  deftroying  of  Prefbytery, 
if  the  Idflfer  number  did  not  fubmit  to  the  greater  : 
It  waS  a  fort  of  Prelacy,  if  it  was  pretended  thit 
votes  ought  rather  to  be  weighed  than  counted  : 
Parity  was  the  eflence  of  their  conftitution  :  And 
in  this  all  people  faw  they  had  clearly  the  better  o£ 
the  argument     The  Proteftors  urged  fdr  them- 
selves, that,  fince  all  Proteftants  rejefted  the  pre- 
tence of  infallibility,  the  major  part  of  the  church 
might  fall  into  errours,'  in  which  cafe  the  lefler 
number  could  not  be  bound  to  fubmit  to  them  : 
They  complained   of  the  many  corrupt  Clergy- 
inen  who  were  yet  among  them,  who  were  leaven- 
ed with  the  old  leaven,   and  did  on  all  occafions 
Ihew  what  was  ftill  at  heart  notwithftanding  all 
their  outward  compliance  t    (For  the    epifcopdl 
Clergy,    that  had  gone  into  the  Covenant  and 
Prefbytery  to  hold  their  livings,    ftruck  in  with 
great  neat  to  inflame  the  controverfy  :  And  it  ap- 
peared very  vifibly  that  Prfefbytery,  if  not  held  in 
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order  by  the  civil  power,  could  not  be  long  kept  i^ 
quiet:)  If  in  the  fupreaoi  Court  of  judicature  th^' 
majority  did  not  conclude  the  nutter,  it  was  not 
pofiible  to  keep  up  their  beloved  paqty  :  It  was 
confefled  that  in  dodtrinal  points  the  lefler  number 
was  not  bound  to  fubmit  to  the  greater :  But  in 
the  matters  of  mere  government  it  was  impoflibte 
to  maintain  the  Prcibyccrian  form  on  any  other 
bottom. 

As  this  debate  grew  hot,  and  they  were  ready  to 
break  out  into  cenfures  on  both  (ides,  fome  were 
fent  down  from  the  Commonwealth  of  England  tQ 
fettle  Scotland :  Of  thefe  Sir  Henry  Vane  was  one. 
The  Refolutioners   were    known  to  have    been 
more  in  the  King's  intereft :  So  they  were  not  {q 
kindly  looked  on  as  the  Proteftors.     Some  of  the 
Englifh  Junda  moved,  that  pains  fhould  be  taket^ 
to  unite  the  two  parties.     But  Vane  oppofed  this 
with  much  zeal :  He  faid,  would  they  heal  the 
wound  that  they  had  given  themfelves,  which 
weakened  them  fo  much?  The  fetting  them  at 
quiet  could  have  no  other  efFeft,  but  to  heal  and 
unite  them  in  their  oppofition  to  their  authority  : 
He  therefore  move^,  that  they  might  be  left  af 
liberty  to  fight  out  their  own  quarrels,  and  be 
kept  in  a  greater  dependence  on  the  temporal  au- 
thority, when  both  fides  were   forced  to  make 
their  appeal  to  it :  So  it  was  refoived  to  fuffer 
them  to  meet  ftill  in  their  Prefbyteries  and  Synods, 
but  not  in  General  Allemblies,  which  had  a  great- 
er face  of  union  and  authority. 

This  advice  was  followed  :  So  the  divifion  weiit 
on.  Both  fides  ftudied  when  any  church  became 
vstcant  to  get  a  man  of  their  own  party  to  be 
chofen  to  fucceed  in  the  eleftion  :  And  upon  thefc 
occafions  many  tumults  happened  ;  In  fome  of  theyi 
ftones  were  thrown,  and 'many  were  wounded,  to 
the  great  fcandal  of  religion.  In  all  tliefe  dii^xitcs 
the  Proteftors  were  the   fiercer  fide :  For  being 

left  in  uymbqr  they  ftudied  to  make  that  up  wtm 
G  ^  their 
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their  fury.     In  one  point  they  had  the  other  at  a 
great   advantage,     with*    relation    to    their  new 
itiaftcrs,  who  required  them  to  give  over  praying 
for  the   King.     The  Proteftors   were  weary    or 
doing  it,  and  fubmitted  very   readily :  But  th^ 
others  ftood  out  longer  >  ^^d  faid,  it  was  a  duty 
lying  on  them   by  the  Covenant,  fo  they  could 
not  let  it  fall.     Upon  that  the  Englifli  Council 
ftt  out  an  order,  that  fuch  as  fhould  continue  tQ 
pray  for  the  King  fhould  be  denied  the  help  of  law 
to  recover  their  tithes,  or  as   they  called  xhcm 
their  ftipends.     This  touched   them  -in  a  fenfible 
point  :  But,  that  they  might  not  fcem  to  aft  upoi^ 
thp  civil  authority,  they  did  enaft  it  in  their  Prcf- 
byteries,  that  fince  all  duties  did  not  oblige  at  all 
times,  therefore  .confidering  the  prefent  juncture, 
in  which  the  King  could  not  proteft  them,  they 
refolved  to  difcontinue  that  piece  of  duty.     This 
txpofed  them  to  much  cenfure,  fince  fuch  a  car- 
nal confideration  as  the  force  of  law  for  their  be- 
nefices, (which   all    regard    but   too   much  tho' 
few  will  own  it,)  feemed  to  be  that  which  deter-* 
mined  them. 
Methods       This  great  breach  among  them  being  rather  en- 
ttkcn  on  couraged  than  fupprefTed  by*  thofe  who  were  in 
*^^'-^'*  power,  all  the  methods  imaginable  were  ufcd  by 
the  Proteftors  to  raife  their  credit  among  the  peo- 
ple.    They  preached  often,  and  very  long  •,  and 
feemed  to  carry  their  devotions  to  a  greater  fub- 
limity  than  others   did.      Their  conftant  topick 
was,  the  fad  defeftion  and  corruption  of  the  judi- 
catories of  the-  church,  and  they  often  propofed 
feveral  expedients  for  purging  it.     The  truth  was, 
they  were  more  afibive,  and   their  perforniances 
were  livelier,  than  thofe  of  the  Publick  men*. 
They  were  in  nothing  more  Angular  than  in  their 
fomtounions.     In  inany  places  the  facrament  wa^ 

•  The  meaning  xnoft  be,  by  Publick  men.  thofe.  who  af^cd 
parfuant  to  the-reiolutions  of  the  general  affemblies,  in  whom 
^  publick  authority  of  the  Kirk  was  then  vigftied  by  Islw. 

*  *  '  *       '         '  ^  difcon*^ 
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dilcontinned  for  feveral  years  ;  where  they  thought 
the  magiftracy,  or  the  more  eminent  of  the  pariih, 
were  engaged  in  what  they  called  the  defedion, 
which   was   much  more  looked  at  than  fcandal  . 
given  by  bad  lives.     But  where  the  greateft  patt 
was  more  found,  they  gave  the  facrament  with  a 
new  and  unufual  folemnity.     On  the  Wednefday 
before  they  held  a  faft  day  with  prayers  and  fef- 
mons  for  about  eight  or  ten  liours  together  :  On 
the  Saturday  they  had  two  or  three  preparation 
fcrmons  :  And  on  the  Lord's  day  they  had  lb 
very  many,  that  the  aftion  continued  above  twelve 
hours  in  fome  places :  And  all  ended  with  three 
or  four  fermons  on  Monday  for  thankfgiving.   A 
great  many  minifters  were  brought  together  from 
feveral  parts  :  And  high  pretenders  would  have 
gone  40  or  50  miles  to  a  noted  communion.    The 
crouds   were  far  beyond  the  capacity   of  their 
churches,  or  the  reach  of  their  voices  :  So  at  the 
fame  time  they  had  fermons  in  two  or  three  difr 
fcrent  places  :  And  all  was  performed  with  great 
flicw  of  zeal.     They  had  ftories  of  many  fignil 
converfions  that  were  wrought  on  thcfe  occafionS. 
It  is  fcarce  credible  what  an  efFeft  this  had 
among  the  people,  to  how  great  a  meafure  of 
knorwledge  they  were  brought,  and  how  readily 
thej  could  pray  extempore,  and  talk  of  divine 
matters.     All  this  tended  to  raife  the  credit  of  the 
Proteftors.  -The  Rclblutioners  tried  to  imitate 
them    in   thefe    ptaAices :    But  they    were   not 
thought  fo  fpiritual,  nor  fo  ready  at  them  :  So 
the   others  had  the  chief  following.     When  the 
judicatories  of  the  church  were  near  an  equality 
of  the  mea  of  both  fides,  there  were  perpetual 
janglings  among  them  :  At  laft  they  proceeded  to 
deprive  men  of  both  fides,  as  they  .were  the  ma^ 
jority  in  the  judicatories :  But  becaufe  the  poflef- 
fion  of  the  church,  and  the  benefice,   was  to  de- 
pend on  the  orders  of  the  temporal  Court?,  botk 
^fs  mJtde  their  application  to  ri^c  privy  Coune'd 
G  4  that: 
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that  Gromwcll  had  let  up  in  Scotland  :  And  th^y? 
were  by  them  referred  to  Cromwell  himfelf,  So 
they  fent  deputies  up  to  London.  The  Proteftors 
went  in  great  numbers  :  They  came  pe^er  both 
to  the  principles,^  and  to  the  tempcf  that  pre- 
vailed in  the  army :  So  they  were  looked  on  as 
"  the  better  men,  on  whom,  by  rcafon  of  the  firft 
rife  of  the  difference,  the  government  might  more 
certainly  depend :  Whereas  the  others  were  con- 
ifidered  as  rriorie  in  the  King's  intereft§. 

The  jRcfoiutioners  fent  up  one  Sharp,  who  had 
l^een  long  in  England,  and  was  an  adive  and 
eager  man :  He  had  a  very  fmall  proportion  of 
learning,  and  was  but  an  indifferent  preacher: 
But  having  fome  acquaintance  with  the  Prefby-r 
tcrian  Minifters  at  London,  whom  Cromwell  wisi 
then  courting  much  by  reafpn  of  their  credit  ^n 
the  City,  he  was  by  an  errour  that  proved  fatal 
to  theVhole  party  fent  up  in  their  name  to  Lon- 
don ;  where  he  continued  for  fome  years  foliat- 
ing their  concerns,  and  making  himfelf  known  tq 
all  forts  of  people.  He  feemed  more  than  ordi  • 
nary  zealous  for  Preifbytery.  And,  as  Cromwcjl 
was  then  dcfigning  to  make  himfelf  King,  Dr, 
Wilkins  told  me  he  often  faid  to  him,  no  tempo- 
ral govcrrirnent  could  have  a  fure  fuppprt  without 
a  national  church  that  adhered  tp  it,  and  he  thought 
England  was  capable  of  no  conflitution  but  epif- 
copacy,  to  which,  he  told  me,  he  did  not  doubt 
but  Cromwell  would  have  turned,'  as  fpon  as  tl^e 
deOgn  of  his  Kingfh'ip  was  fettled.  Upon  this 
Wilkins  fpbke  to  Sharp,  that  it  was  plain  by  their 
preach  that  Prcfbytery  could  not  be  managed  fo 
as  to  maintain  order  among  them,  and  fhat  ah 
cpilcopacy  mufl"  be  brought  ii^  to  fettle  them : 
'  But  Sharp  could  hot  bear  the  difcouric,  and  re- 

jected it  witR  horror.* '  I  have  ^welt  longer  oii 
%his  matter,  and  openqd  it  more  '  fully  thah  was 
necefTary,  if  I  had  not  thought  that  this  may  hay^ 
f  good  effed  on  the  reader)  and  (hew  him  how 
^'  ,  impolfible 
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impoflible  it  is  ^n  a  parity  to  maintain  peace  and 
ordi^s  if  the  magiilrate  does  not  interpofe  :  And 
if  he  does,  that  will  be  cried  out  upon  by  the  zea- 
lots of  both  fides,  as  abominable  Eraftiaoifm. 

From  thefe  makers  I  go  next  to  fet  down  fonac  Some  of 
particulars,  that  I  knew  concerning  Cromwell,  that  ^^pj" 
I  have  not  ye?  feen  in  books.  Some  of  thcfc  I  maximi, 
had  from  thq  Earls  of  Carlifle  and  Orrery :  The 
one  had  been  the  captain  of  his  guards  ;  And  the 
other  had  been  the  prefidenc  of  his  council  in 
Scotland.  But  be  from  whom  I  learned  the  moft 
was  Stouppe^  a  Grifon  by  birth,  .then  Minifter  of 
the  French  Church  in  Savoy,  and  afterwards  a 
brigadeer  general  in  the  French  armies  :  A  man 
of  intrigue,  but  of  no  virtue :  He  adhered  to 
the  Proteftant  religion  as  to  outward  appearance  : 
He  was  much  trufted  by  Cromwell  in  foreign  af* 
fairs ;  in  which  Cromwell  was  oft  at  a  lofs,  and 
)uiving  no  foreign  language,  but  the  little  latin 
that  ftuck  to  him  from  his  education,  which  he 
(poke  very  vitioully  and  fcantily,  had  not  the  ne- 
ceflary  means  of  informing  himfelf. 

When  Cromwell  firft  aflumed  the  government, 
be  had  three  great  parties  of  the  Nation  all  againft 
hiip,  the  Epifcppal,  the  Pre(byterian,  and  the  Re- 
pubUcan  party.  The  laft  was  the  moft  fet  on  his  ^ 
tuitij  looking  on  him  a$  ^\^  peoTon  that  had  per-  ^ 
fidioufly  broke  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  and  was 
fetting  up  for  himlelf  He  had  none  to  rely  on 
but  tne  Army :  Yet  that  enthuliaftick  temper, 
that  he  had  taken  fo  much  pains  to  raife  among 
them,  jnade  them  very  intradable  :  Many  of  the 
jchirf  pfficers  were  broken,  and  imprifoncd  by 
him  :  And  he  flattered  the  reft  the  beft  he  could. 
He  went  Qn  in  his  old  way  of  long  and  dark  dif- 
frourfe^,  feripons,  and  prayers.  As  tQ  the  Cavar  * 
|ier  party,  he  was  afrai4  both  of  ^Qkfllnation  and 
other  plottirigs  from  them.  As  to  the  former  qf 
ihcfe  he  took  a  method  that  proved  very  eflfec- 
tuai :  He  faid  pft^n  ^nd  openly,  (h^^  iii  a  war  ^t 
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was  ntceflary  to  return  upon  any  Cidt  all  the  vio- 
lent things  that  any  of  the  one  fide  did  to  the 
other :  This  was  done  for  preventing  greater  rnif- 
chief,  and  for  bringing  men  to  fair  war :  There- 
fore>  he  iaid,  aflaffmations  were  fuch  dcteftable 
things  that  he  would  never  begin  them :  But  if 
any  of  the  King's  party  fliould  endeavour  to  aflaf- 
1^-  finate  him,  and  fail  in  k^  he  would  make  ah 
aliafiinating  war  of  it)  and  deftroy  the  whole  fa- 
mily :  And  he  pretended  he  had  inftruments  to 
execute  it,  whenlbever  he  Ibould  give  order  for 
it.  The  terroUr  of  this  was  a  better  fecurity  to 
him  than  his  guards. 

The  other  as  to  their  plottlngs  was  the  more 
dangerous*.  But  he  underftood  that  one  Sir 
Richard  Willis  wa&  Chancdlour  Hide*s  chief  con- 
fident, tp  whom  he  wrote  often,  and  to  whom  all 
the  party  fubmittcd,  looking  on  him  as  an  able 
•and  wife  man  in  whom  they  confided  abiblu«ely« 
So  he  found  a  way  to  talk  with  him :  He  faid, 
he  did  not  intfend  to  hurt  any  of  the  party  :  His 
defign  was  rather  to  fave  them  from  ruin  :  They 
Were  apt  after  their  cups  to  run  into  foolifli  and  ili 
concerted  plots,  which  fignified  nothing  but  to 
ruin  thofe  who  engaged  in  them  :  He  knew  they 
confulted  him  in  every  thing :  All  he  defired  of 
him  was  to  know  all  tl^ir  plots,  that  he  migh^  fo 
dilconcert  them  that  none  might  ever  fuSer  for 
them  :  If  he  clapt  any  of  them  up  in  prifon,  it 
ihouid  only  be  for  a  little  time  :  And  they  fliOukL 
be  interrogated  only  about  feme  trifling  dilcourfe, 
but  never  about  the  bufinefs  they  had  been  en- 
gaged in.  He  ofiered  Willi$  whatever  he  would 
accept  of,  and  to  give  it  when  or  a^  lie  pleafed. 
He  durft  not  aflc  or  take  above  200  pound  a  year. 
None  was  trufted  with  this  but  his  fecretary  Thurlo, 
who  was  a  very  dexterous  man  at  getting  intel- 
ligence. 

Thus  Cromwell  had  all  the  King*s  party  in  ^ 
met.    He  let  them  dance  in  it  at  pleafure :  And 
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lipon  occafions  clapt  them  up  for  a  fliort  White  t 
3ut  nothing  was  ever  diicovered  that  hurt  any  of 
them.      In  condufiony  ^fter  Cromweli's  death, 
Willis  continued  to  give  notice  of  every  thing  td 
Thurlo.     At  laft,  when  the  plot  Was  laid  among 
the  Cavaliers  for  a  general  infurreftion,  the  King 
was  delired  to  come  over  to  that  which  was  to  bo 
raifed  in  Suflex  :  He  was  to  have  landed  near  Cht* 
chefter,  ail  by  Willis's  management :  And  a  fnard 
was  laid  for  him,  in  which  he  would  probably 
have  been  caught,  if  Morland,  Thurlo's  under  fe* 
cretary,  who  was  a  prying  man,  had  not  diico^ 
vcred    the   correipondence   between    his  Maft^ 
and  Willis,  and  warn^  the  King  of  his  danger. 
Yet  it  was  not  eafy  to  perfuade  thofe  who  ttad 
trufted  Willis  fp  much«  and  who  thought  hiol 
faithful  in  all  refpe6b>  to  believe  that  he  could  be 
guilty  of  fo  black  a  treachery ;  So  Morland's  ad«^ 
yertiiement  was  look'd  on  as  an  artifice  to  create 
jealoufy.    But  he  to  give  a  full  convi&ion  ob- 
ferved  where  the  fecrctary  laid  fome  letters  of  ad- 
vice) on  which  he  faw  be  relied  moft,  and  getting 
the  key  of  that  cabinet  in  hi$  hand  to  feal  a  let- 
ter with  a  feal  that  hung  to  it,  he  took  the  im- 
predion  of  it  in  wax,  and  got  a  key  to  be  made 
from  it,  by  which  hp  opened  the  cabinet^  and  fent 
0vcr  fome  of  the  molt  important  of  thofe  letters. 
The  hand  was  known,  and  this  artful  but  hbck 
treachery  was  difcovered :  So  the  defign  of  the 
fifing  was  laid  afide.    Sir  George  Booth  having 
engaged  at  the  fame  time  to  raife  a  body  in  Che* 
(hire,  two  feveral  mcflengers  Were  fent  to  him  to 
}et  him  know  the  deiign  could  not  bt  executed  at 
the  time  appointed :  But  both  thefe  perfons  were 
/ufpcfted  by  fome  garrifons  thro*  Which  they  muft 
pafs,  as  giving  no  good  account  of  themfdres  in 
a  time  ofjealoufy,  and  were  fo  long  ftopt,  thit 
they  could  not  give  him  notice  in  time :  So  he 
.very  gallantly  performed  his  part :  But  no;  being 
(econded  he  was  foon  cru(hcd  by  Lambert.    Thus 
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Willis  loft  the  merit  of  great  and  long  fcrvlces* 
This  was  one  of  Cromwell's  maftcr  pieces. 

As  for  the  Prefbyterians,  they  were  fo  apprc- 
henfive  of  the  fury  of  the  Commonwealth  party, 
that  they  thou^f  it  a  deliverance  to  be  refcued 
out  of  their  hands  :  Many  of  the  Republicans  be- 
gun to  profefs  Deifm :  And  almoft  all  of  them 
were  for  deftroying  all  Clergymen,  and  for  break- 
ing every  thing  that  looked  like  the  union  of  a 
national  church.  They  were  for  pulling  down 
the  churches,  for  difcharging  the  tithes,  and  for 
leaving  religion  free,  as  they  called  it,  without 
cither  encouragement  or  reftraint.  Cromwell  af- 
fured  the  Preft>yterians,  he  would  maintain  a  pub- 
lick  miniftry  with  all  due  encouragement ;  and 
he  joined  them  in  a  commifllon  with  fome  Inde- 
pendents, to  be  the  triers  of  all  thofe  who  were 
to  be  admitted  to  benefices.  Thefe  difpofed  alio 
of  all  the  churches  that  were  in  the  gift  of  the 
Crown,  of  the  Biihops,  and  of  the  Cathedral 
Churches  :  So  this  foftened  them. 

He  ftudied  to  divide  the  Commonwealth  party 
among  themfelves,  and  to  fet  the  Fifth -monarchy 
men  and  the  Enthufiafts  againft  thofe  who  pre- 
tended to  little  or  no  religion,  and  a6ted,  only 
upon  the  principles  of  civil  liberty ;  fuch  as  Al- 
gernoon  Sidney,  Henry  Nevill,  Martin,  Wild- 
man,  and  Harrington.  The  Fifth-monarchy  men 
feemed  to  be  really  in  expeftation  every  day  when 
Chrift  fliould  appear:  John  Goodwin  headed 
thefe,  who  firft  brought  in  Arminianifm  among 
the  feftaries,  for  he  was  for  liberty  of  all  forts. 
Cromwell  hated  that  doftrine  :  For  his  beloved 
notion  was,  that  once  a  child  of  Gpd  was  always 
a  child  of  God :  Now  he  had  led  a  very  ftrift 
life  for  above  eight  years  together  before  the  war: 
So  he  comforted  himfelf  much  with  hisrefleftions 
on  that  time,  and  on  the  certainty  of  perfeve- 
ranee.  But  none  of  the  preachers  were  fo  tho* 
roughly  paced  for  him  ^s  to  temporal  matters,  as 
"•       •  '  Goodwia 
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Goodwin  was-,  for  he  not  onlyjuftified  the  put- 
ting the  King  to  death,  but  magnified  it  as  the 
glorioufeft  attion  men  were  capable  of.  He  filled 
all  people  with  fuch  expedation  of  a  glorious 
thoufand  years  fpeedily  to  begin,  that  it  looked 
like  a  madnefs  pofleflTing  them. 

It  was  no  eafy  thing  for  Cromwell  to  fatisfy  His  dcfign 
thofe,  when  he  took  the  power  into  his  own  hands  ;  ^jn!!{^i« 
fince  that  looked  like  a  ftep  to  Kingftiip,  which 
Goodwin  had  long  reprefented  as  the  great  Ami- 
chrift,    that  hindred   Chrifl^is    being    fet  on  his 
throne.  To  theie  he  faid,  and  as  fome  have  told  me, 
with  many  tears,  that  he  would  rather  have  taken 
a  Ihepherd's  ftaff  than  the  Proteftorlhip,  fince  no- 
thing was  more  contrary  to  his  genius  than  a 
ihew  of  greatncfs  :  But  he  faw  it  was  necefifary  at 
that   time  to  keep  the  Nation  from  falling  into 
extream  difbrder,  and  from  becoming  open  to 
the  common  enemy :  And  therefore  be  only  ftcpt 
in  between  the  living  and  the  dead,  as  he  phrafed     >c 
it,  in  that  interval,  till  God  fliould  diredt  them 
on  what  bottom  they  ought  to  fettle:  And  he 
aflured  them,  that  then  he  would  furrender  the 
Jhcavv  load  lying  upon  him,  with  a  joy  equal  to 
the  forrow  with  which  he  was  affedted  while  un- 
der that  (hew  of  dignity.    To  men  of  this  ftamp 
he  would  enter  into  the  terms  of  their  old  equa- 
lly, lb;utting  the  door,  and  making  them  fit  down 
covered  by  him,  to  let  them  fee  hdw  litde  he 
Valued  thofe  diftances  that  for  form*s  fake  he  was 
bound  to  keep  up  with  others.     Thefe  difcourfes 
commonly  ended  in  a  long  prayer.    Thus  with 
much  ado,  he  managed  the  republican  enthufiails. 
The  other  Republicans  he  called  the  Heatheos^ 
and  prOfelShl  he  could  not  fo  eafily  work  upon 
them.     He  had  fome  chaplains  of  all  forts  :  And 
he  begun  in  his  latter  years  to  be  gentler  towards  . 
thofe  of  the  church  of  England.     They  had  their 
jneetincs  in  feveral  places  about  London  without 
IU17  dilturbance  froxn  him.    In  conclufion,  even 
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the  Papifts  courted  him :  And  he  with  great  diflimu- 
lation  carried  things  with  all  forts  of  people  farthci* 
than  was  thought  poflible,confidcring  the  difficulties 
he  met  with  in  all  his  Parliaments :  But  it  was 
generally  believed  that  his  life  and  all  his  arts  were 
exhaufted  at  once,  and  that  if  he  had  lived  much 
longer  he  could  not  have  held  things  together. 

The  debates  came  on  very  high  for  fetting  upl 
a  King*.  All  the  lawyers,  chiefly  Glyn^  Maynard^ 
Fountain,  and  St.  Johns,  were  vehemently  for 
this.  They  faid,  no  new  government  could  be 
fettled  legally  but  by  a  King,  who  (houldpafs 
bills  for  fuch  a  form  as  (hould  be  agreed  on.  Till 
rfien  all  they  did  was  like  building  upon  fand  :  StiH 
men  were  in  danger  of  a  revolution  :  And  in  that 
cafe  all  that  had  been  done  would  be  void  of  itfelf,- 
as  contrary  to  a  law  yet  in  being  and  not  repealed. 
*TilI  that  Was  done,  every  man  that  had  been  con- 
cerned in  the  war^  and  in  the  blood  that  was 
filed,  chiefly  the  King's,  was  fl:ill  obnoxipus  : 
And  no  warrants  could  be  pleaded^  but  what  were 
founded  on  or  approved  of  by  a  law  pafled  by 
King,  Locdsy  and  Commons.  They  might  agree 
to  truft  diis  King  as  much  as  they  pleafed,  and 
to  make  his  power  determine  as  foon  as  they 
pleafed,  fo  that  he  (hould  be  a  Felo  de  fe,  and 
confeut  to  an  aft,  if  need  were,  of  extinguifhing 
both  name  and  thing  for  ever.  And  as  no  man's 
pcrfon  was'  fafe  till  that  was  done,  fo  they  faid 
all  the  grants  and  falcs  that  had  been  made  were 
null  and  void  :  All  men  that  had  gathered  or  dif- 
pofed  of  the  publick  money  were  for  ever  accoun- 
table. In  fhort,  this  point  was  made  out  t)cyon<{ 
the  poflibiKty  of  anfwering  it,  except  upon  cn-^ 
thufiaftick  principles.  But  by  that  fort  of  men 
all  this  was  called  a  miftrufting  of  God,  and  a 
trufling  to  the  arm  of  flefh  :  They  had  gone  (Jar, 
as  they  faid,  in  the  fimplicity  of  their  hearts  to 
•fight  the  Lord's  battles,  to  whom  they  had  ma(5c 
the  appeal :  He  had  heard  rfieni,  and  appeared 
for  them,  and  now  they  could  truft  him  no  longer : 
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They  had  puUed  down  monarchy  with  the  mo- 
narch, and  would  they  now  build  that  up  which 
they  had  deftroyed  :  'They  had  folcmnly  vowed  to 
God  to  be  true  to  the  Commonwealth,  without  4 
King  or  Kingihip  :  And  under  that  vow,  as  uod^r 
a  banner,  they  had  fought  and  prevailed:  But 
now  they  mull:  be  fecure,  a(^  in  order  to  tha(  go 
back  to  Egypt :  They  thought,  it  was  rather  ^ 
happinefs  that  they  were  ftili  under  a  legal  dan- 
ger :  This  might  be  a  meat^  to  make  then^  more 
cautious  and  diligent:-  If  Kings  were  invaders  of 
God's  right,  and  ufurpers.  vipon  mens  liberties, 
why  muft  they,  have  re^ourfe  to  fuch  a  wicked  en-» 
gine  ?  Upon  thcfc  grounds  they  ftood  out :  And 
they  looked  on  ^11  that  was  offered  about  the  limit* 
ing  this  King  in  his  power,  as  the  gilding  the  pill : 
The  aflertors  of  thofe  laws  (hat  made  it  n^ceflary 
to  have  a  King,  would  no  foon^r  have  one,  thaa 
they  would  bring  forth  out  ot  the  fame  ftore* 
houfe  all  that  related  to  the  power  and  prerogii** 
tivc  of  this  King  :    Therefore  they  would  noc 
hearken  to  any  thing  that  waa  offered  on   that 
head,  but  rejefted  it  with  fcorn.     Many  of  them 
began  opesily  to  fay,  if  we  muft  have  a  King.ia 
confequence  of  fo  much  law  as  was  alledged,  why 
ihould  we  not  rather  have  that  King  to  whom  the 
law  ceruinly  pointed,  than  any  other  ?  The  Eari 
of  Orrery  told  me,  that,  coming  one  day  to  Cromt* 
well  during  thofe  heats,  and  telling  him  he  hai 
been  IP  the  Citv  all  that  day,  Cromwell  s^kea 
iiim  what  news  ne  had  heard  there  i  The  othor 
anfwered,  tha^t  he  was  told  he  was  in  treaty  wiith 
the  King.  wJnQ  was  to  be  reftored  and  to  marr^ 
his  daughter.    Cromwell  exprelfipg  oq  indigni^ 
tion  at  this,  Iiord  Orrery  laid,  in  the  fta^  t^ 
%bich  things  were  brought,  he  faw  not  a  better  exr 
|)edicnt:  They  plight  bring  him.ifi  oa  vflut  tercnt 
xhey  pleaied :    J^n^  Cromwell  «Qigbt  retain  the 
fame  authority  he  then  had  with  Icfs  troiAhk}^ 
<^romv;ell  anfwered,  the  King  can  never  forgive 
lus  father's  blood.  ,  Orrery  laid,  he  was  one  of 
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.  mariy  that  were  concerned  in  that,  but  1^ 
would  be  alone  iri  the  merit  of  reftoring  him: 
Cromwell  replied,  he  is  fo  dahinably  debauched 
he  would  undo  us  all  *,  and  fo  turned  to  another 
difcourfe  without  any  emotion,  which  made  Orrery 
conclude  he  had  often  thought  of  that  expedient: 
Before  the  day  in  which  he  refufed  the  offer  of 
the  Kinglhip  that  was  made  to  him  by  the  Par- 
liament, he  had  kept  himfelf  on  fuch  a  referve  that 
no  man  knew  what  anfwer  he  would  give.  It  was 
thought  more  likely  he  would  accept  of  it :  But 
that  which  determined  him  to  the  contrary  wa3, 
that,  when  he  went  down  in  the  morning  to  walk 
in  St.  James's  pairk,  Fleetwood  and  Defborough 
were  waiting  for  him  :  The  one  had  married  hii 
daughter,  and  the  other  his  fifter.  With  theld 
he  entered  into  much  difcourfe  on  the  fubjeft,  and 
argued  for  it :  He  faid,  it  was  a  tempting  of  God 
to  expofe  fo  many  worthy  men  to  death  and  po-^ 
verty,  when  there  was  a  certain  way  to  fecurd 
them.  The  others  infifted  ftill  on  the  oaths  thejf 
had  taken.  He  faid,  thefe  oaths  were  againft  thd 
power  and  tyranny  of  Kings,  but  not  againft  the 
four  letters  that  made  the  word  King.  In  con- 
clufion,  they,  believing  from  his  difcourfe  that 
he  intended  to  accept  of  it,  told  him,  they  (aw 
great  confufions  would  follow  on  it :  And  as  they 
xould  not  ferve  him  to  fet  up  the  idol  they  had 
put  down,  and  had  fworn  to  keep  down,  fo  they 
would  not  engage  in  any  thing  againft  him^  but 
would  retire  and  look  on.  So  they  offered  hini 
their  commifliona,  fince  they  wtre  refolred  not  toi 
ferve  a  King:  He  defired  they  would  ftay  till  they 
htfard  his  anfwer.  It  was  believed,  that  he,  fee- 
ing two  perfons  fo  near  him  ready  to  abandon  him^ 
concluded  that  many  others  would  follow  their 
example ;  and  therefore  thought  it  Was  too  bold  a 
venture.  So  he  refufed  it,  but  accepted  df  the 
continuance  of  his  ProteftorfliJp.  Yet,  if  he  had 
lived  out  the  nqct  winter,  as  the  debates  were  t6 
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have  been  brought  on  again,  fo  it  was  generally 
thought  he  would  have  accepted  of  the  offer. 
And  it  is  yet  a  queftion  what  the  effed  of  that 
would  have  been.  Some  have  thought  it  would 
have  brought  on  a  geaeral  fettlement,  fince  the 
law  and  the  ancient  government  were  again  to 
take  place :  Others  have  fancied  juft  the  contrary, 
that  it  would  have  engaged  the  Army^  fo  that 
they  would  either  have  defcrted  the  fervice,  or 
have  revolted  from  him,  and  perhaps  have  killed 
him  in  the  firft  fray  of  the  tumult.  I  will  not 
determine  which  of  thefe  would  have  moft  probably 
hzppcned*  In  thefe  debates  fome  of  the  Cavalier* 
party,  or  rather  their  children,  came  to  bear  fome  " 
ihare.  They  were  then  all  zealous  Commonwealths  - 
men^  acceding  to  the  direftions  fent  them  from 
thole  about  the  King.  Their  bufinefs  was  to  oppofc 
Cromwell  on  all  his  demands,  and  fo  to  weaken  him 
at  home,  and  expofe  him  abroad^  When  fome 
of  thie  other  party  took  notice  of  this  great  change, 
firom  being  the  abettors  of  prerogative  to  become 
the  patrons  of  liberty,,  they  pretended  their  edu- 
cation in  the  Court  and  their  obligation  to  it  had 
tn^goA  them  that  way ;  but  now  fince  that  was 
out  of  doorsi  they  had  the  common  principles  of 
human  nature  and  the  love  of  liberty  in  them. 
By  this  means  as  the  old  republicans  aflifted  and 
protedted.  them,  fo  at  the  fame  time  they  ftrength- 
erted  the  faftion  againft  Cromwell.  But  thefe  very 
men  at  the  Reftoration  ftiook  off  this  difguifc,  and 
reverted  to  tneir  old  principles  for  a  high  prero- 
gative and  abfolute  power.  They  faid  they  were 
for  liberty,  when  it  was  a  mean  to  diftrels  one 
who  they  thought  had  no  right  to  govern  -,  but 
when  the  government  returned  to  its  old  channel, 
they  were  ftill  as  firm  to  all  prerogative  notions, 
and  as  great  enemies  to  liberty  as  ever. 

I  go  next  to  give  an  account  of  Cramwel^s  Crom- 
tranfaftions  with  relation  to  foreign  afiiiirs.     He  ^^"^^^'^  ^^^' 
laid   it  down  for  a  niaxim  to  fpare  no  coft  or^^,?^"^' 
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charge  in  order  to  procure  him  intelligence^^ 
When  he  uncjerftood  what  dealers  the  Jews  were 
every  where  in  that  trade  that  depends  on  news, 
the  advancing  money  upon  high  or  low  interefts 
in  proportion  to  the  rifque  they  run  or  the  gain 
to  be  made  as  the  times  might  turn,  and  in  the 
buying  and  felling  of  the  adtions  of  money  fo  ad- 
vanced, he,  more  upon  that  account  than  in  com- 
pliance with  the  principle  of  toleration,  brought  a 
company  of  them  over  to  England,  and  gave 
them  leave  to  build  a  Synagogue.  AlLthc  while 
that  he  was  negotiating  this,  they  were  furc  and 
good  fpies  for  him,  efpecially  with  relation  to 
Spain  and  Portugal.  The  Earl  of  Orrery  told 
me,  he  was  once  walking  with  him  in  one  of  the 
galleries  of  White-hall,  and  a  man  almoft  in  rags 
came  in  view :  He  prefently  difmifs*d  Lord  Or- 
rery, and  carried  that  man  into  his  cloiet ;  who 
brought  him  an  account  of  a  great  fum  of  money 
that  the  Spaniards  were  fending  over  to  pay  their 
army  in  Flanders,  but  in  a  Dutch  man  of  war ; 
And  he  told  him  the  places  of  the  fhip  in  which 
the  money  was  lodged.  Cromwell  fent  an  cxjprefs 
immediately  to  Smith,  afterwards  Sir  Jeremy 
Smith,  who  lay  in  the  Downs,  telling  him  that 
within  a  day  or  two  fuch  a  Dutch  Ihip  would  pafs 
the  channel,  whom  he  muft  vifit  for  the  SpanUh 
money,  which  was  contraband  goods,  we  being 
then  in  war  wich  Spain.  So  when  the  fhip 
pafs'd  by  Dover^  Smith  fent  and  demanded : leave 
to  fearcn  him.  The  Dutch  captain  anfwered*  none 
but  his  rhafters  might  fearch  him.  Smith  fent  him 
word,  he  had  fct  up  an  hour-glafs,  and  if  before 
that  was  run  out  he  did  not  fubmit  to  the  fearch, 
he  would  force  it.  The  Captain  faw  it  was  in 
vain  to  ftruggle,  and  fo  all  the  money  was  found. 
Next  time  that  Cromwell  faw  Orrery  be  told  hkn, 
he  had  his  intelligence  from  that  contemptible  man 
he  faw  him  go  to  fome  days  before.  He  had  on 
all  occafions  very  good  intelligence  :  He  knew 
every  thing  that  pafs'd  in  the  King's  little  Court : 

And 
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And  yet  none  of  his  fpies  were  difcovered,  but 
9nc  only. 

The  greateil  difficulty  on  him  in  his  foreign  af- 
fairs was*  what  fide  to  chufe,  France  or  Spain. 
The  Prince  of  Conde  was  then  in  the  Netherlands 
with  a  great  many  Proteftants  about  him.  He 
iet  the  Spaniards  on  making  great  fteps  towards 
the  gaining  Cromwell  into  their  interefts.  Spain 
ordered  their  Ambaflador  to  compliment  him  : 
He  was  efteemed  one  of  their  ablcfl:  men :  His 
name  was  Don  Alonfo  de  Cardenas  :  He  offered 
that  if  Cromwell  would  join  with  them,  they 
would  engage  themfelves  to  make  no  peace  till  ^ 

he  fhould  recover  Calais  again  to  England.  This 
was  very  agreeable  to  Cromwell,  who  thought  it 
would  recommend  him  much  to  the  Nation,  if 
he  could  reftore  that  town  again  to  the  Engliih 
Empire,  after  it  had  been  a  hundred  years  in  the 
hands  of  the  French.  Mazarin  hearing  of  this 
lent  one  over  to  negotiate  with  him,  but  at  firlt 
without  a  charadler :  And,  to  outbid  the  Spa- 
niard, he  offered  to  affift  Cromwell  to  take  Dun- 
kirk, which  was  a  place  of  much  more  impor- 
tance. The  Prince  of  Conde  fent  over  likewife  to 
offer  Cromwell  to  turn  Proteftant  •,  and^  if  he 
would  give  him  a  fleet  with  good  troops,  he 
would  make  a  defcent  in  Guienne,  where  he  did 
not  doubt  but  that  he  ihould  be  affifled  by  the 
Proteftants  ;  and  that  he  fhould  fb  diftrefs  France, 
as  to  obtain  fuch  conditions  for  them,  and  for 
England,  as  Cromwell  himfelf  fhould  didbate. 
Upon  this  offer  Cromwell  fent  Stoupe  round  all 
France,  to  talk  with  their  mofl  eminent  men,  to 
fee  into  their  ftrength,  into  their  prcfent  difpo- 
fition,  the  oppreffions  they  lay  under,  and  rheir 
inclinations  to  truft  the  Prince  of  Conde.  He 
went  from  Paris  down  the  Loire,  then  to  Bour- 
deaux,  from  thence  to  Montauban,  and  crofs  the 
ibuth  of  France  to  Lions  :  He  was  inflrufted  to 
talk  to  them  only  as  a  traveller,  and  to  .affure 
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them  of  Cromweirs  zeal  and  care  for  them,  t^rhich 
he  magnified  every  where.     The  Proteftants  were 
then  very  much  at  their  eafe :  For  Mazarin,  who 
thought  of  nothing  but  to  enrich  his  family,  took 
care  to  maintain  the  edifts  better  than  they  had 
been  in  any  time  formerly.     So  Stoupe  returned, 
and  gave  Cromwell  an  account  of  the  eafe  they 
were  then  in,  and  of  their  rcfolution  to  be  quiet. 
They  had  a  very  bad  opinion  of  the  Prince  of 
Conde,  as  a  man  wl>o  fought  nothing  but  his  own 
greatnefs,    to  which  they   believed   that  he  was 
ready  to  facrifice  all  his  friends^  and  every  caufe 
that  he  efpoufed-     This  fettled  Cromwell  as  to 
that  particular.     He  alfo  found  that  the  Cardi- 
nal had  fuch  fpies  on  that  Prince^  that  he  knew 
^very  meflage  that    had  pafTed  between  them : 
Tliercforc  he  wo\!ild  have  no  farthel-  correfpondence 
with  him :  He  faid  upon  that  to  Stoupe,  Stultus 
ell^  &  garrulus,  &  vcnditur  a  fuis  Cardinali.  That 
t^rhich  determined  him  afterwards  in  the  choice  was 
this  r  He  found  the  parties  grew  fo  ftrong  againft 
him  at  home^  that  he  faw  if  the  King  or  his  bro- 
ther were  affifted  by  France  with  an  army  of  Hu- 
guenots to   make   a  defcent   in  England,  which 
was  threatned  if  he  Ihould  join  with  Spain,   this 
might  prove  very  dangerous   to  him,  who  had  fo 
many  enemies  at  home  and  fo  few  friends.     This 
particular  confidcration  with  relation  to  himfclf 
made  great  impreffion  on  hitn  -,  for  he  knew  the 
Spaniards   could  give  thofe  Princes  noftrehgth, 
nor  had  they  any  Proteftant  fubjefts  to  aflift  them 
in  any  fuch  dcfign.     Upon  tfiis  occafion   King 
James  told  mc,  that  among  other  prejudices   he 
had  at  the  Proteftant  reKgion  this  was  one,  that 
both  his  brother  and  himfelf,  being  in  many  Com- 
panies in  Paris  incognito,  where  they  met  many 
Proteftants,  he  found  they  were  all  alienated  from 
them,  and  were  great  admirers  of' Cromwell:  So 
he  believed  they  were  all  rebels  in  their  heart.     I 
-anlvvered,  that  foreigners  wer^  no  pther  way  coh- 
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cfrned  in  the  quarrels  of  their  neighbours,  than 
to  fee  who  could  or  would  affift  them  :  The  cold-" 
nefs  they  had  feen  formerly  in  the  Court  of  Eng- 
land with  relation  to  them,  and  thi  zeal  which 
was  then  expreflcd,  muft  naturally  make  them  de- 
pend on  one  that  feemed  refolved  to  proteft  them. 
As  the  negotiation  went  on  between  France  and 
England^  Cromwell  would  have  the  King  and  his 
brother  difmifled  the  Kingdom.     MazarinxCon- 
fented  to  this ;  for  he  thought  it  more  honourable, 
that  the  French  King  fliould  fend  them  away  of 
his  own  accord,  than  that  it  Ihould  be  done  pur- 
fiiant  to  an  article  with  Cromwell.     Great  excufes 
were  made  for  doing  it :  They  had  fome  money 
given  them,  and  were  fent  away  loaded  with  pro- 
mifes  of  conftant  fupplies  «that  were  never  meant 
lo  be  performed :  And  they  retired  to  Colen  ;  for 
the  Spaniards  were  not  yet  out  of  hope  of  gaining 
Cromwell/    But  when  that  vanifhed,  they  invited 
them  to  Bruxells,  and  they  fettled  great  appoint- 
ments on  them,  in  their  way,  which  was  always 
to  promife  much,  how  little   foever  they  could 
perform.     They  alfo  fettled  a  pay  for  fuch  of  the 
Iubje<as  of  the  three  Kingdoms  as  would  come 
and  ferve  under  our  Princes  :  But  few  came,  ex- 
cept from  Ireland :  Of  thefe  fome  regiments  were 
formed.     But  tho'  thisgave  them  a  great  and  laft- 
ing   intereft  in  our  dourt,    efpecially   in   King 
James's,  yet  they  did  not  much  to  deferve  it. 

Before  King  Charles  left  Paris  he  changed  his  The  Kmg 
religion,   but    by   whofe  perfuafion   is    not   yet  ^^/T^^^  Pa^ 
known  :  Only  Cardinal  de  Retz  was  in  the  fecret,  ^ 
and  Lord  Aubigny  had  a   great  hand  in  it.     IC 
was  kept  a  great  fecret.     Chancellour  Hide  had 
fome  fufpicion  of  it,  but  would  never  fufFer  him- 
felf  to  believe  it  quite.     Soon  after  the  Reftora- 
tion  that  Cardinal  came  over  in  difguife,  and  had 
an  audience  of  the  King :    What  pafs'd  is  not 
known.     The  firft  ground  I  had  to  believe  it  was 
$lus:  The  Marcjuis  de  Roucy,  who  w^s  the  man 
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of  the  grcateft  family  in  France  that  continued 
Protcftant  to  the  laft,  was  much  prefled  by  that 
Cardinal  to  change  his  religion  :  He  was  his  Kinf- 
man  and  his  particular  friend.  Among  other  rea- 
fons  one  that  he  urgfed  was,  that  the  Proteftant 
religion  muft  certainly  be  ruined,  and  that  they 
could  expeft  no  protcftion  from  England,  for  to 
his  certain  knowledge  both  the  Princes  were  al- 
ready changed.  Roucy  told  this  in  great  confi- 
dence to  his  Miniftcr,  who  afttr  his  death  fent  an 
advertifement  of  it  to  my  felf.  Sir  Allen  Bro- 
derick,  a  great  Confident  of  the  Chancellour's, 
who  from  being  very  atheiftical  became  in  the  laft 
years  of  his  life  an  eminent  penitent,  as  he  was  a 
man  of  great  parts,  v/ith  whom  I  had  lived  long 
in  great  confidence,  on  his  death-bed  fent  me  like- 
wife  an  account  of  this  matter,  which  he  believed 
was  done-  in  Fontainebleau,  before  King  Charles 
was  fent  to  Colen.  A^  for  King  James,  it  feems 
he  was  not  reconciled  at  that  time  :  For  he  told 
me,  that  being  in  a  Monaftery  in  Flanders,  a  Nun 
defired  him  to  pray  every  day,  that  if  he  was  not 
in  the  right  way  God  woula  bring  him  into  it : 
And  he  faid,  the  impreflion  thefe  words  made  on 
him  never  left  him  till  he  changed. 

To  return  m  Cromwell :  While  he  was  balan- 
cing in  his  mind  what  was  fit  for  him  to  do.  Gage, 
who  had  been   a   Prieft,   came    over  from   the 
Wcft-Indics,  and  gave   him  fuch  an  account  of 
the  feeblenefs  as  well  as  of  the  wealth  of  the  Spa- 
Crom-      niards  in  thofe  parts,  as  made  him  conclude  that 
ucirsdc-  in  would  be  both  a  great  and  an  cafy  conqueft  to 
tfe^wTcft-  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  dominions.     By  this  he  reckoned  he 
Indies,      would  be  fupplicd  with  fuch  a  treafure,  that  his 
government  would  be  eftablilhed  before  he  fhould 
'    need  to  have   any  recourfe  to  a  Pxjrliamcnt  for 
money.      Spain   would    never   admit  of  a  peace 
with  England  between  the  tropicks  :  So  he"  was 
in  a  ftare  of  war  with  them  as  to  thofe  part^,  even 
before  he  declared  w^r  in  Europe.     He  upon 
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that  equipped  a  fleet  with  a  force  fufficient,  as  he 
hoped,  to  havefeized  Hifpaniola  and  Cuba.    And 
Gage  had  afllired  him,  that  fuccefs  in  that  expe- 
dition would  make  all  the  reft  fall  into  his  hands. 
Stoupe,  being  on  another  occafion  called  to  his 
clofet,  faw  him  pne  day  very  intent  in  looking  on 
a  Map,  and  in  meafuring  diftances.     Stoupe  faw 
it  was  a  Map  of  the  Bay  of  Mexico,  and  obferved 
who  printed  it.     So,  there    being   no  difcourfc 
upon  that  fubjeft,  Stoupe  went  next  day  to  the 
Printer  to  buy  the  Map.     The   Printer  denied  he 
had  printed  it.     Stoupe  affirmed  he  had  ken  it. 
Then,  he  faid,    it  muft   be  only  in  Cromweirs 
hand ;  for  he  only  had  fome  of  the  Prints,  and 
had  given  him  a  ftrift  charge  to  fell  none  till  he 
had  leave  given  him.     So  Stoupe  perceived  there 
was  a'defign  that  way.     And  when  the  time  of 
fcttirig  but  the  fleet  came  on,  all  were '  in  a  gaze 
whither  it  was  to  go  r  Some  fancied  it  was  to  rob 
the  Church  of  Loretto,  which  did  occafion  a  for- 
tification to  be  drawn  round  it :  Others  talked  of 
Rome  itfelf ;  for  Cromwell's'  preachers  had  thi^ 
often  in  their  mouths,  that  if  it  were  not  for  the 
divifions  at  home  he  would  go  and  fack  Babylon : 
Others  talked  of  Cadiz,  tho'  he  had  not  yet  broke 
with  the  Spaniards.     The  French  could  not  pe- 
netrate into  the  fecret.     Cromwell  had  not  finifhed 
his  alliance  with  them :  So  he  was  not  bound  to 
give  them  an  account  of  the  expedition.     All  he 
laid  upon  it  was,  that   he  fent  out  the  fleet  to 
guard  the  feas,  and  to  rcftore  England  to  its  do- 
minion on  that  element.     Stoupe  happened  to  fay 
in  a  company,  he  believed  the  dcfign  was  on  the 
Weft-Indies.     The  Spanifli  Ambafl^adour,  hearing 
that,   fent  for  him   very  privately,   to  alk  him 
upon  what  ground  he  faid  it  :  And  he  offered 
to   lay  down  looool.  if  he  could  make  any  dif- 
covery  of  that.     Stoupe  owned  to  me  he  had  a 
great  mind  to  the  money  ;  and  fancied  he  betray- 
ed nothing  if  he  did  difcover  the  grounds  of  thefe 
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conjc(5kurcs>  fince  nothing  had  been  tniftcd  to 
him  :  But  he  expe&ed  greater  matters  from  Crom- 
well, and  fo  kept  the  fecrct ;  and  faid  only,  that 
in  a  diverfity  of  conjefturcs  that  feemed  to  him 
more  probable  than  any  others.  But  the  Am- 
baiTadour  made  no  -  account  of  that  -,  npr  did  he 
think  it  worth  the  writing  to  Don  John,  then  at 
Bruxells,  about  it. 

Stoupe  vMit  it  over  as  his  conjefturc  to  6ne 
about  the  Prince  of  Conde,  who  at  firft  hearing 
it  was   perfviaded  that  muft  be  the  defign,  and 
went  next  day  to  fuggeft  it  to  Don  John  : .  But 
Don  John  relied  fo  much  on  the  AmbafTadour, 
that  this  made  no  impreflion.     And   indeed   alt 
the  Minifters  whom  he  employed  knew  that  they 
were  not  to  difturb  him  with  troublefome  news  ; 
Of  which  King  Charles  told  a  pleafant  ftory.    One 
whom  Don  John  was  fending  to  fome  Court  in 
Germany  coming  to  the  King  to  aflc  his  com-» 
mands,  he  defired  him  only  to  write  him  news ; 
The  Spaniard  alked  him,  whether  he  would  hav^ 
true  or  falfe  news :  And,  when  the  King  feemed 
amazed  at  the  queftion,  he  added,  if  he  writ  hiin 
true  news  the  King  muft  be  fecret,  for  he  knew  he 
muft  write  news  to  Don  John  that  would  be  ac- 
ceptable, true  or  falfe-:    When  the  Minifters  of 
that  Court  fhewed  that  they  would  be  ferved  iq 
fuch  a  manner,  it  is  no  wonder  to  fee  how  their 
affairs  have  declined.     I'his   matter  of  the  fleet 
continued  a  great  fecret,     And  fome  months  after 
that  Stoupe  being  accidentally  with  Cromwell,  one 
came  from  the  fleet  thro'  Ireland  with  a  letter.  The 
bearer  looked  like  one  that  brought  no  welcome 
nevs.     And  as  foon  as  Cromwell  had  read  the 
letter,  be  difmilfed  Stoupe,  who  went  immediately 
to  the  Karl  of  Lejcefter,  then  Lord  Lifle,  an4 
told  him  what  he  had  feen.     He  being  of  Crom- 
well*^ Council  went  to  Whitehall,  and  caqie  backj, 
and  told  Stoupe   of  the  dcfccnt  made  on  Hifpa- 
i^iola,  and  of  the  misfortune  that  had  happened.     It 
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\fas  then  Ijate,  and  was  the  poft-night  for  Flan- 
dcr3.  So  St9upc  writ  it  as  news  to  his  cprrefpon- 
dent,  fome  days  before  the  Spanilh  Ambafladour 
knew  any  thing  of  it.  Don  John  was  amazed  at 
the  news,  and  had  never  any  regard  for  th^  Am- 
bafladour  after  thjit ;  but  had  a,  great  opinion  of 
Stoupe,  and  ordered  the  Amb^flTadour  to  make 
hini  theirs  at  any  rate.  The  Ambafladour  fent  for 
him,  and  aflced  him,  now  that  it  appeared  he  had 

fueflcd  right^  what  vere  his  grounds  :  And  when 
e  tpjd  what  they  were,  the  Ambafladour  owned 
he  had  reafpn  to  conclude  as  he  did  upon  whaf  he 
few.     A,nd  upon  that  he  made  great  ulc  of  Stoupe : 
B,ut  he  himfelf  was  never  efteemed  after  that  fo 
mu.ch  as  he  had  been.     This  deferved  to  be  fet 
down  fo  particularly,  fmce  by  it  it  appears  that 
the  greateft:  dcfign  may  be  difcovered  by  an  un- 
due carelefncfs.     The  Court  of  France  was  amazed 
:^t  the  undertaking,  and  was  glad  that  it  had  mif- 
carried ;  for  the-  Cardinal  faid,  if  he  had  fufpefted 
it,  he  would  have  made  peace  with  Spain  on  any 
tenps,  rather  than  to  have  given  way   to  that 
which  would  have  been  fuch  an  addition  to  Eng- 
land, as  muft  have  brought  all  the  wealth  of  the 
world  into  their  hands.     The  fleet  took  Jamaica ': 
But  that  was  a  fmall  gain,  tho'  much  magnified 
to  cover  the  failing  of  the  main  defign.     The  war 
after  that  broke  out,  in  which  Dunkirk  w^s  in- 
deed taken,  and  put  in  Cromwell's  hand  :  Biit  the 
trade  of  England  fuffered  more  in  that,  than  in 
any  former  war :  So  he  loft  the  heart  of  the  city 
of  London  by  that  means. 

Cromwell  nad  two  fignal  occafions  given  him  His  ted 
to   fhew  hi§  zeal   in  proteding  the  Proteft:ants  ^^^  ^^^ 
abroad.     The  Duke  of  Savoy  raifcd  a  new  perfe-  f^'^J^^^ 
cution  of  the  Vaudois  :  So  Cromwell  fent  to  Ma- 
zarin,  deQring  him  to  put  a  flop  to  that ;  adding, 
that  he  knew  well  they  had  that  Duke  in  their 
power,  and  could  refl:rain  him  as  they  pleafed : 
And  if  thcY  did  not  he  rauft  prefently  break  with 
''     "  ^  .  them. 
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them.  Mazarin  objeded  to  this  as  unreafonabic  i 
He  promifed  to  do  good  offices :  But  he  could 
not  be  obliged  to  anfwer  for  the  effefts  they  might 
have.  This  did  not  fatisfy  Cromwell :  So  they 
obliged  the  Duke  of  Savoy  to  put  a  flop  to  that 
unjuft  fury  :  And  Cromwell  raifed  a  great  fum  for 
the  Vaudois,  and  fent  over  Morland  to  fettle  all 
their  concerns,  and  to  fupply  all  their  loffes.  There 
Was  alfo  a  tumult  in  Nifmes,  in  which  fome  dif- 
order  had  been  committed  by  the  Huguenots  : 
And  they,  apprehending  fcvere  proceedings  upon 
it,  fent  one  over  with  great  expedition  to  Crom- 
well, who  lent  him  back  to  Paris  in  an  hour's 
time  with  a  very  effedhial  letter  to  his  Ambafla- 
dour,  requiring  him  either  to  prevail  that  the  mat- 
ter might  be  pafs'd  over,  or  to  come  away  imme- 
diately. Mazarin  complained  of  this  way  of  pro- 
ceeding, as  too  imperious :  But  the  neceflity  of 
their  affairs  made  him  yield.  Thefe  things  raifed 
Cromweirs  charafter  abroad,  and  made  him  be 
much  depended  on. 

His  Ambafladour  in  France  at  this  time  was 
Lockhart,    a  Scotchman,    who  had  married  his 
niece,  and  was  in  high  favour  with  him,    as  he 
well  deferved  to  be.     He  was  both  a  wife  ^nd  a 
gallant  man,  calm  and  virtuous,  and  one  that  car- 
ried the  generofities  of  friendlhip  very  far.  He  was 
made  governoiir  of  Dunkirk,   and  Ambaffadour 
at  the  fame  time.     But  he  told  me,  that  when  he 
was  fent  afterwards  Ambaffadour  by  King  Charles, 
he  found  he  had  notliing  of  that  regard  that  was 
,  ,        paid  him  in  Cromwell's  time. 
A  great        S.toupe  told  me  of  a  great  defign  Cromwell  had 
defign  for  intended  to  begin   his  Kingfhip  with,  if  he  had 
*ft^  TT  ^^""^^^  ^^  •  ^^  refolved  to  fct  up  a  Council  for 
Proteihnt  ^^^  Proteftant  religion,  in  oppofition  to  the  con- 
icligion.    gregation  de  Propaganda  fide  at  Rome.     He  in- 
tended it  fhould  confift  of  feven  councellours,  and 
four  fecretaries   for   different   provinces.      Thefe 
were  the  firft,  France,  Switzerland,  and  the  Val- 
leys ; 
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leys  :  The  Palatinate  and  the  other  Calvinifts  were 
the  fecond :    Germany,  the  North,  and  Turkey 
were  the  third  :    And  the  Eaft  and  Weft-Indies 
were  the  fourth.     The  fecretaries  were  to  have 
500  1.  falary  apiece,  and  to  keep  a  correfpondencc 
every  where,  to  know  the  ftate  of  religion  all  over 
the  world,  that  fo  all  good  defigns  might  be  by 
their  means  protected  and  allifted.     Stoupe  was  to 
have  the  firft  Province.     They  were  to  have  a  fund 
of  1 0000 1.  a  year  at  their  difpofid  for  ordinary 
emergences,  but  to  be  farther  fupplied  as  occafi- 
ons  Ihould  require  it.     Chelfea  college  was  to  be 
made  up  for  them,  which  was  then  an  old  decayed 
buildii^,  that  had  been  at  firft  raifed  to  be  a  col- 
lege for  writers  of  controverfy.     I  thought  it  was 
not  fit  to  let  fuch  a  projeft  as  this  be  quite  loft  t 
It  was  certainly  a  noble  one  :  But  how  far  he  would 
have  purfued  it  muft  be  left  to  conjefture. 

Stoupe  told  me  a  remarkable  paffage  in  his^em-  Sooie  pif* 
ployment  under  Cromwell.  Stoupe  had  defired^esia 
M  that  were  under  the  Prince  of  Conde  to  let  him  ^^^'mv 
know  fome  news,  in  return  of  that  he  writ  to  them.  ^*  * 
So  he  had  a  letter  from  one  of  them,  giving  an 
account  of  an  Irifliman  newly  gone  over,  who  had 
iaid  he  would  kill  Cromwell,  and  that  he  was  to 
lodge  in  King-ftreet  Weftminfter.  With  this 
Stoupe  went  to  Whitehall.  Cromwell  being  then 
at  Council,  he  fent  him  a  note,  letting  him  know 
that  he  had  a  bufinefs  of  great  confequence  to  lay 
before  him.  Cromwell  was  then  upon  a  matter 
that  did  fo  entirely  pofTefs  him,  that  he,  fancying 
it  was  only  fome  piece  of  foreign  intelligence,  fent 
Thurlo  to  know  what  it  might  be.  Stoupe  was 
troubled  at  this,  but  could  not  refufe  to  fhew  him 
hi§  letter.  Thurlo  made  no  great  matter  of  it : 
He  faid,  they  had  many  fuch  advertifements  fent 
them,  w|iich  fignified  nothing  but  to  make  the 
world  think  the  Proteftor  was  in  danger  of  his 
life :  And  the  looking  too  much  after  thefe  things 
had  an  appearance  or  fear,  which  did  ill  become 
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fo  great  a  man.    Stoup©  told  hro,   King-ftrcet 

might  be  fooji  fearched.     Thurlo  anfwered,  if  we 

find  no  fuch  perfon,  how  (ball  we  be  lapght  at  ?  Yet 

he  ordered  him  to  write  agaix)  to  Bruxells,  and  pro- 

mi{c  any  reward  if  a  naore  particular  difcoyery 

could  be  made.     Stoupe  was  much  caft  down, 

when  he  faw  that  a  piece  of  intelligence  which^he 

hpped  might  have  made  his  fortune  was  fo  little 

confidered.     He  wrote  to  Bruxells :  But  he  had 

no  more  fro^  thence,  but  a  confirmation  of  what 

had  been  writ  formerly  to  him.     And  Thurlo  did 

not  think  $t  to  make  <uiy  fearch,    or  any  farther 

inquiry  into  it :  Nor  did  he  fo  much  as  acquaint 

Cromwell  with  it«    Stoupe,  bdng  uneafy  aj;  this» 

told  Lord  Lifle  of  it :  And  it  l^pened  that,  a  few 

weeks  after,  Syndercomb's  defign  of  aiTafljnating 

(^romwell  near  Brentford,   as  he  was  going  to 

Hampton-court,  was  difcovcred.     When  he  was 

examined,  it  appeared  that  he  was  the  perfon  fet 

out  in  the  letters  from  Bruxells.     So  Lifle  faid  to 

Cromwell,  this  is  the  v^ry  man  of  \(^hom  Stoupe 

had  the  notice  given   him.     Cromwell  ieemed 

arnazed  at  this ;  and  fent  for  Stoupe,  and  ifi  gr^ 

wrath  r€proached  him  for  his  ingratitude  in  con- 

pealing  *  a  matter  of  fuch    coniequence  to  him* 

Stoupe  upon  this  ffiewed  him   the  letters  he  had 

received  ;  and  put  him  in  miad  of  the  note  he  hgd 

fent  in  to  him,  which  was  immediately  after  he  had 

the  firft  letter,  and  that  he  had  fent  out  Thurlo  to 

him.    At  that  Cromwell  feemed  yet  moreamazed ; 

and  fent  for  Thurlo,  to  whofe  face  Stoupe  affirmed 

the  matter  :  Nor  did  he  deny  any  part  of  it  ^  but 

only  faid,   that  he  had  many  fuch  advertifements 

fent  him,  in  which  till  this  time  he  had  never  found 

any  truth.      Cromwell    replied  fternly,   that  he 

ought  to  have  acquainted  him  with  it,    and  left 

him  to  judge  of  the  importance  of  it.     Thurlo  dcr 

fired  to  fpcak  in  private  with  Cromwell.  So  Stoupe 

was  difmifsM,  and  went  away  not  doubting  but 

Thurlo  wovld  be  dif|gr^ce4(    ^^t  ^  he  lu^erilop^ 

from 
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from  Lifle  afterward^  Thurio  fhcwed  Cromwell 
fuch  inftances  of  his  care  and  fidelity  on  all  fuch 
occalions,  and  humbly  dcknowleld^d  his  errour 
in  this  toiatter»  but  iihpcited  it  whgily  to  his  care 
both  for  his  honour  aind  quiet^that  he  pacified  hini 
entirely :  And  indeed  ht  was  ib  much  in  all  Crom- 
well's iecrets,  liiat  it  v^as  not  iafe  to  difgrace  him 
wtdiout  deftrolying  hitn ;  and  that  it  feems  Crom-^ 
well  could  not  reiblv6  on.  Thurio  having  itiaile];r 
ed  this  point,  that  he  might  farther  juftify  his  not 
being  fo  attentive  as  ht  ou^t  to  have  been,  did 
fo  much  fearch  ini?o  Stoupe's  whole  deportment^ 
that  he  poiiefled  Cibmwell  with  fi:ich  an  ill  opinion 
of  him,  that  after  that  he  never  treated  him  wich 
any  confidence.  So  he  found  how  dangerous  it 
was  even  to  prefervc  a  Prince,  (fo  he  called  him) 
when  a  Miniller  was  wounded  in  the  doing  of  it  9 
and  that  the  Minifter  would  be  too  hard  for  th^ 
Prince,  even  tho'  his!  own  fefety  was  concerned 
in  it. 

ThdTe  arc  all  the  miciiorable  things  that  I  have 
learnt  concerning  Cromwell  5  of  whom  fo  few  have 
^ken  widi  any  temper^  fome  commending,  and 
others  condemning  him,  and  bojth  out  of  meafure, 
diat  I  diought  a  jufi:  account  of  him,  which  I  had 
from  fure  hands,  might  be  no  unacceptable  thing. 
Hb  never  could  fhake  off  the  roughnefs  of  his  edu« 
cation  and  temper :  He  (poke  always  long  and  ve- 
ry ungracefully.  The  ^nthufiaft  and  the  diflembkr 
mixed  fo  equally  in  a  great  psrt  of  his  deportment, 
that  it  was  not  eafy  to  tell  which  was  the  prevail- 
ing charadler.  He  was  indeed  both,  as  I  under- 
ftood  from  Wilkins  and  Tillotfon,  the  one  having 
married  his  fifter,  and  the  other  his  niece.  He 
was  a  true  enthufiaft,  but  with,  the  principle  for- 
merly mentioned,  from  which  he  might  be  eafily 
led  into  all  the  pradiices  both  of  falfliood  and  cru- 
elty :  Which  was,  that  he  thought  moral  laws  were 
-  only  binding  on  ordinary  occafions,  but  that  upon 
extraordinary  ones   thefe   might  be   fuperfeded- 

When 
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When  his  own  defigns  did  not  lead  him  out  of  the 
way,  he  was  a  lover  of  juftice  and  virtue^  and.even 
of  learning,  tho'  much  decried  at  that  time. 
Hismode- '  He  ftudied  to  feek  out  able  and  honeft  meD» 
lation  in  and  to  employ  them  :  And  fo  having  heard,  that 
govern-  j^y  father  had  a  very  great  reputation  in  Scotland 
"^'^^'  for  piety  and  integrity,  tho*  he  knew  him  to  be  a 
royalift,  he  fent  to  him,  defiring  him  to  accept 
of  a  judge's  place^  and  to  do  juftice  in  his  own 
country,  hoping  only  that  he  would  not  a<£t  againft 
his  government ;  but  he  would  not  prefs  him  to^ 
fubfcribe  or  fwear  to  it.  My  father  refufed  it  in  a 
pleafant  way.  When  he  who  brought  the  mefiage 
was  running  out  into  Cromwell's  commendation^ 
my  father  told  a  ftory  of  a  Pilgrim  in  Popery,  who 
came  to  a  church  where  one  Saint  Kilmaclotius 
was  in  great  reverence :  So  the  Pilgrim  was  bid 
pray  to  him :  But  he  anfwered,  he  knew  nothing 
of  him,  for  he  was  not  in-  his  breviary :  But  when 
he  was  told  how  great  a  Saint  he  was,  he  prayed 
this  coUeft ;  "  O  fanfte  Kilmacloti,  tu  nobis  hac- 
**  tcnus  es  incognitus,  hoc  folum  a  te  rogo,  ut  fi 
^*  bona  tua  nobis  non  proftnt,  faltem  mala.ne  no- 
**  ceant/*  My  father  replied,  that  he  defired  no 
other  favour  or  him  but  leave  to  live  privately, 
without  the  impolitions  of  oaths  and  fubfcripttona : 
And  ever  after  he  lived  in  great  quiet.  Ajid  this 
was  an  inftance  of  it :  Overton  one  of  Cromwell's 
major  generals,  who  was  a  high  Republican,  be- 
ing for  fomc  time  at  Aberdeen,  where  we  then 
lived,  my  father  and  he  were  often  together :  In 
particular  they  were  Ihut  up  alone  for  about  two 
hours  the  night  after  the  order  came  from  Crom- 
well to  take  away  Overton's  commiffions^  and  to 
put  him  in  arreft.  Upon  that  Howard,  afterward 
Earl  of  Carlifle,  being  fent  down  to  enquire  into 
all  the  plots  that  thofe  men  had  been  in,  heard  of 
this  long  privacy :  But,  when  with  that  he  heard 
what  my  father's  charadter  was,  he  made  no  far- 
ther enquiry  into  it  5  but  faid,  Cromwell  was  very 

uneafjT 
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vneafy  when  any  good  m^n  was  queftioned  for  any 
-thing. 

This  gentleneis  had  in  a  great  meafure  quieted  His  pub- 
people's  minds  with  relation  to  him.  And  his  ^^^  ^V}^'^ 
maintaining  the  honour  of  the  Nadon  in  all  foreign 
countries  gratifyed  the  vanity  which  is  very  natu- 
ral to  Englifhihen ;  of  which  he  was  fo  careful, 
that  tho*  he  was  not  a  crowned  head,  yet  his  Am- 
baiiadours  had  all  the  refpeAs  paid  chem  which  our 
Kings  Aniibafi^ours^ever  had  :  He  faid,  the  dig- 
nity of  the  Crown  was  upon  the  account  of  the 
Nation,  of  which  the  King  wa3  only  the  fepre- 
fenutive  head ;  fo  the  Nation  being  ftill  the  fame, 
he  would  have  the  fame  regards  paid  to  his.Mini- 
ftcrs. 

Another  inftance  of  this  pkafed  him  much. 
Blake  with  the  fleet  happened  to  be  at  Malaga  be- 
fore he  made  war  upon  Spain  :  And  fome  of  his 
ieamen  went  afhore»  and  met  thb  Hoftie  carried  ^ 
about  ^  andn not  Only  paid  po  rcfpeiil  to  ir,  but 
laughed  at  thofe  who  did  :  $o  pne  of  the  Friells 
put  the  people  :€(i>  refenting  this  indignity  •,  aod 
they  fell  upon  them,  and  beat  them  feverdy. 
When  they  retairned  to  their  fliip  they  complained 
of  this  ufage :  And  upon  that  Blake  fent  a  trumpet 
to  the  Viceroy,  to  demand  the  Prieft  who  was  the 
chief  inftrument  in  that  ill  ufage.  The  Viceroy 
anfwered,  he  had  no  authority  over  the  Priefts, 
and  fo  could  not  difpofe  of  him.  Blake  upon  that 
fent  him  word,  that  he  would  not  enquire  who 
had  the  power  to  fend  the  Prieft  to  him,  but  if 
he  were  not  fent  within  three  hours  he  would  burn 
their  town  :  And  they,  being  in  no  condition  to 
refiiS  him,  Sent  the  Prieft  to  Him,  who  juftificd 
himfelf  upon  the  petulant  behaviour  of  the  fea« 
men.  Blake  anfwered,  that  if .  he  had  fent  a 
complaint  to  him  of  it,  he  would  have  puniihcd 
them  fevercly,  fince  he  would  not  fufi'cr  his 
men  to  affront  the  eftablifhed  religion  of  any 
place  at  which   he    touched  :    But  he  took  it 

ill, 
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ill,  th^t  he  fet  an  the  Spaniards  to  do  it  \  fcfr  he 
would  have  all  the  world  to  know,  that  an  Eiig- 
iilhman  was  only  to  be  punifhed  by  an  Englifli- 
man :   And  fo  he  treated  the  Prieft  civilly,  and 
fent  him  back,  being  iktisfied  thk  he  had  him  at 
hh  mercy. 
All  the         Cromwell  was  itiuch  delighted  with  this,  and 
world  was  read  the  letters  in  Council  with  great  fatisfaftton ; 
^^  ^^  and  faid>    he  hoped  he  Ihould  make  rfie  name  of 
an  Enj^lifhmin  as  great  as  ever  rihat  oF  a  Rotnah 
had  been.     The  States  '6{  Holland  Wtre  in  fuch 
dread  of  him^  that  they  took  care- to  give  him  no 
fort  of  umbrage  :  Awd  when  at  ^ny  time  the  Kirig 
or  his  brothers  catftb  to  .fee  their  fifter,  the  Prittcefs 
royal,  within  a  day  or  two  after,  they  ufed  toferid 
a  deputation  to  let  (hem  know,  that  Crotri well  had 
required  of  the  States,  that  they  (hoiild  give  them 
no  harbour.     Kiiig  Charlefe,  when  he  was  feekii% 
for  colours  for  the  war  wit?h  the  Dutch  in  the  year 
1672^  urged  it  for  one,  that  they  fufffered  fome  of 
his  rebels  to  live  in  their  Provi^iCes.     Bot^l,  then 
their  AmbaflUdour,  anfwered,  that  it  wa&  a  hfiaxitn 
of  long  (landing  artiong  tliem,  hot  to  enquire  up- 
on what  account  ftrftngers  came  to  live  in  their 
Country,  but  to  receive  them  all,  Urtlefs  they  had 
been  concerned  in  cdnfpiracies  againft  the  pctfons 
of  Princes.     The  King  told  hibi  upon  that,  hovv 
they  had  ufed  bodi  himfelf  ktid  his  brothter.  Borel, 
in  great  fimplicity,  artfwered:  "Hal  fire,  c'eftoit 
"  une   autre  chofe  :  Cromwell  eftoit  ttn  graftd 
'*  homme,  &  il  fe  faifoit  craind're  &  par  terrcfe 
"  par  mer."    This  Was  very  rough.     The  King's 
unlwer  was :   "  Jc  me  feray  craindre  auffy  a  mon 
"  tour :"  But  he  was  fcarce  as  good  as  his  word. 
CromweU's  favourite  alliance  vlraS  With  Swc^cfen* 
Caroius  Guftavus  and  he  lived  i^  great  conjUhfti- 
on  of  counfels.     EVeii  Algerftoon  •  Sydney,  Who 
was  not  inclined  to  thihk  or  fpeak  well  of  Kinjs, 
commended  him  to  me ;  ^nd  faid,  he  had  juft  no- 
tions of  publick  liberty  5  ^and  added^  that  Qjsi^n 
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Chriftlji  fecmed  to  have  them  likewife.     But  (he 
was  iibicK  changed  from  that,  when  I  waited  on 
her  ^t  Kdmc  ;  for  fhe  complained  6i  us  as  a  fafti 
ous  Kaition,  that  did  not  readily  comply  with  the 
commands  of  out  Princes.     Ail  Italy  trembled  at 
the  name^  of  Cromwell,  and  fcemed  under  a  pan- 
nidki,  as  long  as  he  lived.  His  fleet  fcoured  the  Me- 
diceVranean :  And  the  Turks  durft  not  offend  him ; 
but  4cKYcr*d  uj5  Hide,  who  kept  up  the  charafter 
of  an  iV^^^fl^^^bur  from  the  King  there,  and  was 
brought  over  a^nd  ejcccuted  for  it.     The  putting 
the  brother  of  tbe  King  of  Portugal's  Ambaffa- 
tiour  to  death  for  murder,  was  the  carrying  juftice 
very,  far  -,  fincc,  tho*  in  the  ftridtnefs  of  the  law  of 
hatiohs  It  is  only  the  Ambafladour's  own  perlbn 
xhsii  is  exenriptcd  from  any  authority  bur  his  maf- 
tpr's  that  fends  him,  yet  the  prafticc  hkd  gone  in* 
favour  of  all  that  the  Ambafladour  owned  to  be-* 
long  to  him. ' '  Cromwell  (hewed  his  good  under- 
ftanding  in  nothing  oiore,  than  in  fecking  out  ca- 
pable and  worthy  nien  for  all  Employments,   but 
mojff  particularly  fdr  the  Courts  of  law,    which 
gave  a  general* (atisfai^ion. 

iThu^  h^  lived,  and  at  laft  died,  on  his  aufpici-  The  rula 
ous*  third  of  September,  of  fo  flight  a  fickntfs,  of>i»  ^•^ 
that  his  death  was  ,pot  looked*  for.     He  had  two  ^^^^' 
fons^  and  foiir  daugliters.     His  fons  were  weak, 
but  honcft'men.    Richard,  the  eldeft,  tho*  declared 
T^TQic^ov  jn  purfuahce  of  a  nomination"  pretended 
to  b<*  made  by  Cromwell,  the  truth  of  which  wai 
jnuch.qucfliioiie.cJ,^  y/a,s  not  at  all  bred  for  bufinefs, 
hot  indeed  capabit  of  it.   .  He  was  innocent  of  ill 
the  lU  his  ^fath'-^r^  had  done ;  So  there  was  no  preju'i 
dicieiay  a^aiiaft  him  i  And  both  the  Royalifts  ani 
the  r^efbyccrians  fancied  hcfavoured^thent,  thd* 
he  pretended  to*  be  an  Independent.     Rut  all  thfc 
'commonwealth  party,  cried  out  upon  his  aflTuming 

.  *.  iKm^yiyfcfi  hi  "^H{id  .4u/pui9M^  fuice  ou  ihat  day  1  c  had 
^e?tcd  the  Scoich  at^iSonbar^  and  cb^  iicx;  ^car  die  King  at 
Wqrccfter.  "    ' 
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the  Protcdlorlhip,  as  a  high  ufurpation  ;  fincc 
whatever  his  father  had  from  his  Parliaments  was 
only  perfonal,  and  fo  fell  with  him  :  Yet  in  Oppo* 
lition  to  this,  the  City  of 'London,  and  all  the* 
Counties  and  Cities  almofl-  in  England,  fent  him 
addrefles  congratulatory,  as  well  as  condoling.  So  * 
^  '  litile  do  thefe  pompous  appfearaocies  of  refpeft  fig- 
nify>  Tillotfoh  told  me,  that  a  week  after  Crom- 
well*i5  death  he  being  by  accident  at  Whitehall, 
and  hearing  there  was  to  be  a  fkft  that  day  in  the 
houlhold,  he  out  of  curio'fity  went  into  rht  pre-' 
ftnce  chamber  where  it  was  hel^.  Op  the  one  fide 
tif  a  table  Richard  with  the  f6ft  of  Crdmweirs  fa- 
mily were  placed,  and  fix  of  the  J)feachers  were  on 
the  other  fide:  Thomas  Gobdwi  A,  Owen,  •Carril' 
and  Sterry  were  of  the  number.  •  There  hehcard 
a^,great  deal .  of  ftrange  fl:uffi  enough  to  difguft  )a; 
man  for  ever  pf  that  enthufiaftlck  boldnefs.  *God 
was  as  it  were  reproached  with  Cromwell's  fcryices, 
and  challenged .  for  taking  him  away  fo  foort. 
Goodwio,  who  had  pretended  to  afliire  them  in*  a 
prayer  that  he  was.  not  to  die,  which  was  but  a 
very  few  riiiniites  l^efofe  he  Qjxpired,  had  now  the 
impudence  to  fay  to  God,  **  Thoii  haft  deceived^ 
**  us,  and  we  ^vere  deceived.**  •  Sterry,  praying 
for  Richard,  ufed  tbofe  indecent  words,,  iicxt  to 
Blafphemy,  '"  Make  himthe  brightnefs  of  thefa- 
**  thcr's  glory,  and  the  exprefs  image  of  his  per* 
**  fon."  Richard  was  put  on  gWing  his  father  a 
pompous  funeral,  by  which  his  debts  encreafed  fo 
upon  him,  that  he  was  foon  run'  out  of  all  credit! 
When  tlie  Pjirliament  met,  his  party  tried  :  to  get 
a  recognition  of  his  Protedtorfhip :  But  it  fbon  ap- 
peared, they  had  no  ftrength  to  carry  it.  Fleet- 
wood, who  married  Ircton's  Widow,  fet  up  z 
Council  of  officers:  And  thefe  refolved  to"  lay 
^de  Richard,  who  had  neither  genius  nor  friendn 
•neither  treafure  nor  army  to  fupport  hifn:  *  He 
defired  only  fecurity  for  the  debts  he  had  c<mtra6t- 
cd;  which  was  promifed,   but  not  performed. 
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And  fo  without  any  ftrugglc  he  withdrew,  and 
Became  a  private  man.  And  as  he  had  done  hurt 
to  no  body,  fo  no  body  did  ever  ftudy  to  hurt  him ; 
a  rare  inftancc  of  thfe  inftability  of  human  great*- 
hefs,  and  of  the  fecurity  of  innocence.  His  bro* 
.  tJier  had  been  made  by  the  father  Lieutenant  of 
Ireland,  and  had  the  moft  fpirit  of  the  two  \  but 
he  coutd  nr>t  ftand  his  ground,  when  his  brother 
Quitted.  One  of  Cromwell's  daughters  was  mar- 
ried to  Glaypolc,  and  died  a  little  before  hmfelf  t 
Another  was  married  to  the  Eari  of  Falconbridge, 
^  wife  and  worthy  woman,  more  likely  to  have 
maintained  the  poft  than  either  of  her  brothers  \ 
according  to  a  faying  that  went  of  her,  that  thofe 
who  wore  fertdchcs  dcfervtd  petticoats  better,  but 
If  thofe  in  petticoats  had  been  in  breeches,  they 
would  have  held  fafter.  The  other  daughter  was 
married,  firft  to  the  Earl  of  Warwick*s  heir,  and 
afterwards  tb  oni  Ruflcl.  They  were  both  very 
worthy  perfons. 

Upon  Richard*s  leaving  the  ftage,  the  Com-  Great  dif- 
monwealth  was  again'  fet  up  :  And  the  Parliament  ?^^"!  ^^^' 
which  Cromwell  had  broke  was  brought  together :  ^^^  • 
But  the  Army  and  they  fell  into  new  difputes  :  So 
they  were  again  broke  by  the  army :  And  upon 
that  the  Nation  was  like  to  fall  into  great  convul- 
fions.  The  jtnthufiafts  became  very  fierce,  and 
talked  of  nothing  but  the  deftroying  all  the  re- 
cords artd  the  law^  which  they  faid  had  been  all 
made  by  a  fucceflion  of  Tyrants  and  Papifts :  So 
they  retolved  to  hiodel  all  anew  by  a  levelling, 
and  a  fpiritual  government  of  the  Saints.  There 
'was  fo  little  fenfe  in  this,  that  Nevil  and  Haring- 
ton,  with  fome  others,  fet  up  in  Wcftminftcr  a 
meeting,  to  confider  of  a.  form  of  government 
that  IhouM  fecurc  liberty,  and  yet  prcfervc  the 
Nation.  They  ran  chiefly  on  having  a  Parliament 
clcfted  by  ballot,  in  which  the  Nation  (hould  bt 
reprefented  accordjng  to  the  proportion  of  what 
was  paid  ill  ta93>  towatds  the  publick  expence : 
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And  by  this  Parliament  a  Council  of  twenty  four 
was  to  be  chofen  by  ballot:  And  every  year  eight 
of  thefc  were  to  be  changed,  and  might  not  again 
be  brought  into  it,  but  after  an  interval  of  three 
years :  By  thcfe  the  Nation  was  to  be  governed  3 
And  they  were  to  give  an  account  of  the  admini- 
ftration  to  the  Parliament  every  year.  This  meet- 
ing was  a  matter  of  diverfion  and  fcorn,  to  fee  a 
'  few  perfons  take  upon  tliem  to  form  a  fchcme  of 
government :  And  it  made  many  concede,  it  was 
neceflary  to  call  home  the  King,  that  fo  matters 
might  again  fall  into  their  old  channel.  Lambert 
became  the  man  on  whom  the  Army  depended 
moft.  Upon  his  forcing  the  Parliament,  great 
applications  were  made  to  Monk  to  declare  fox  the 
Parliament :  But  under  this  the  declaring  for  the 
King  was  generally  underftood.  Yet  he  kept  Iiim- 
felf  under  fuch  a  referve,  that  he  declared  all  the 
while  in  the  moft  folemn  manner  for  a  Common- 
wealth, and  againft  a:  fingle  perfon,  in  particular 
againft  the  King :  So  that  none  had  any  ground 
from  him  to  believe  he  had  any  defign  that  way. 
Some  have  thought  that  he  intended  to  try,*  if  it 
was  poffible,.  to  fet  up  for  himfclf :  Others  rather 
believTed,  that  he  had  no  fettled  defign  any  way, 
and  refolved  to  do  jCs  occafion  Ihould  be  offered 
to  him.  The  Scotch  Nation  did  certainly  hope  he 
would  bring  home  the  King.  He  drew  the  great- 
eft  part  of  the  Army  towards  the  borders,  where 
Lambert  advanced  towards  him  with  7000  horfe. 
Monk  was  ftronger  in  foot :  But  being  apprehen- 
five  of  engaging  on  difadvantage,  he  lent  Clarg^s 
to  the  Lord  Fairfax  for  his  advice  and  afliftance, 
who  returned  anfwer  by  Dr.  Fairfax,  afterwards 
fccretary  to  the  Archbifliop  of  Canterbury,  and 
iiflured  him  he  would  raife  Yorkfhire  on  the  firft 
of  January.  And  he  defired  him  to  prefs  upop 
Lambert,  in  cafe  that  he  fhould  fend  a  detacH- 
•ment  into  Yorklhire.  On  the  firft  of  January, 
Fairfax  appeared  with  <about  100  gentlemen  and 
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thck  fervants.     But  fo  much  did  he  ftill  maintain 
his  great  credit  with  the  Army,  that  the  night  af- 
ter tbe  Irifti  Brigade,  that  confifted  of  .1200  horfe 
^atnd  was  the  rear  of  Lambert's  army,  canie  ovq- 
10  him.     Upon  that  Lambert  retreated,  finding 
his  army  was  fo  little  fure  to  him,  and  refolved  to 
march  back  to  London.     He  was  followed  by 
Monk,  who  when  he  came  to  Yorklhire  met  with 
Fairfax,  and  offered  to  refign  the  chief  command 
to  him.     The  Lord  Fairfax  rcfufcd  it,  but  prefs'd 
Monk  to  declare  for  a  free  Parliament :    Yet  in 
that  he  was  fo  referved  to  him,  that  Fairfax  knew 
pot  how  to  depend  pn  him.     But  as  Lambert  was 
making  hafte  up*  his  army  mouldered  away,  and 
he  himfelf  was  brought  up  a  prifoner,    and  was 
put  in  the  Tower  of  London.     Yet  not  long  after 
he  made  his  efcape,  and  gathered  a  few  troops 
^bout  hin)  in  Northamptonfhire.     But  thefe  were 
foon  fcattercd ;    For  Ingoldlby,  tho*  one  of  thc^ 
King's  judges,    raifed   puckinghamfhire    againft 
hini.     A|^d  fo  little  force  fccmed  now  in  that  par- 
ty, that  with  very  little  oppofition  Ingoldfby  cook 
Jiim  prifoner,  and  brought  him  into  Northampton  : 
Where  Lambert,  as  Ingoldfby  told  me,  entertain- 
ed him  with  a  pleafant  refledkion  for  all  his  misfor- 
funcs.     The  people  were  in  great  crowds  applaud- 
ing and  rejoycing  for  the  fuccefs.     So  Lambert 
put  Ingoldfby  in  mind  of  what  Cromwell  had  faid 
to  them  both,  near  that  very  place,    in  the  year 
1650,  when  they  with  a  body  of  the  officers  wpre 

foing  down  after  their  army  that  was  marching'  to 
cotland,  the  people  all  the  while  Ihouting  and 
wifl^ing  them  fuccefs  t  Lambert  upon  that  faid  to 
Cromwell,  he  was  .glad  to  fee  they  had  the  Natfon 
on  their  fide :  Cromwell  anfwered,  do  not  truft  to 
that;  for  thefe  very  perfons  would  fhout  as  much 
if  you  and  I  were  going  to  be  hanged.  Lambert 
faid,  he  looked  on  himlelf  as  in  a  fair  way  to  that, 
^qd  began  to  think  Cromwell  prophefied. 
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Upon  the  dilperflng  Lambert's   army.   Monk 
marched  fouthward,    and  was  now  the  objedt  of 
all  men's  hope.    At  London  all  forts  of  people 
began  to  cabal  together,  Royalifts,  Prefbyterians, 
and  Republicans.     Hollis  told  me,  the  Prefbytc- 
rians  prefTed  the  Royalifts  to  be  quiet,  and  to  leav^ 
tiie  game  in  their  hands ;  for  their  appearing  would 
give  jealoufy,  and  hurt  that  which  they  meant  to 
promote.     He  and  Afhly  Cooper,  Grimftone  an4 
Annefly,   met  often  with  Manchefter,   Roberts, 
and  the  reft  of  the  Prelbyterian  party  :    And  the 
Minifters  of  London  were  very  aftive  in  the  City : 
So  that  when  Monk  came  up,   he  was  preffed  to 
declare  himfelf.     At  firft  he  would  only  declare 
for  the  Parliament  that  Lambert  had  forced.    But 
there  was  then  a  great  fermentation  all  over  the 
Nation.     Monk  and  the  Parliament  grew  jealous 
^  of  one  anotlier,  even  while  they  tried  who  cojuld 
give  the  beft  words,  and  exprefs  their  confidence 
in  the  higheft  terms  of  one  another.     I  wi/l  purfuc 
the  relation  of  this  tranfadion  no  farther :  For  this 
matter  is  well  known. 
AH  turn .      The  King  had  gone  in  Autumn  1 659  to  the 
•o.t*>^    .  meeting  at  the  Pyrenees,  where  Cardinal  Mazarin 
^r^^      and  Don  Lewis de  Haro  were  negotiating  a  peace. 
He  applied  himfelf  to  both  fides,    to  try  what 
affiftance  he  might  expeft  upon  their  concluding 
the  peace.     It  was  then  known,  that  he  went  to 
Mais  fometimes,   that  fo  he  might  recommend 
himfelf  the  more  effeftually  to  both  courts  1  Yet 
this  was  carried  fecretly,  and  was  confidently  de- 
nied.    Mazarin  ftill  talked  to  Lockhart  upon  the 
foot  of  the  old  confidence  :    For  he  went  thither 
to  watch  over  the  treaty  j  tho*  Englan4  w^  now  in 
fuch  convulfions,   that  no  Minifter  froni. thence 
could  be  much  confidered,  unlefs  it  was  upon  his 
6wn  account.    But  matters  were  ripening  fo  faft 
towards  a  revolution  in  England,  that  the  King 
came  back  to  Flanders  in  all  hafte,  and  Went  from 
.  Afiicc  to  Breda.    Lockhart  had  it  in  bis  power  to 
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kave  made  a  great  fortune.  If  he  had  begun  firft, 
and  had  brought  the  King  to  Dunkirk.  As  foon 
as  the  peace  of  the  Pyrenees  was  made,  he  came 
over  and  found  Monk  at  London,  and  took 
all  the  pains  he  cbuld  t6  penetrate  into  his  defigns. 
But  Monk  continued'  ftiil,  to  protcft  to  him  in  the  " 
folemneft  manner  pbflible,  that  he  would  be  true 
to  the  Commonwealth,  and  againft  the  Royal  fa- 
mily- Lockhart  went  away,  perfuaded  that  mat- 
ters would  continue  ftjll  in  the  fame  ftate  :  So  that 
when  his  old  friend  IVJidletoun  writ  to  him  to 
XD^ke  his  own  terms,  if  he  would  invite  th^King 
to  Dunkirk,  he  faid,  he  was  trufted  by  the  Com- 
pionwealth,  and  could  not  betray  it. 

The  Houfe  of  Commons  put  Monk  on  break- 
ing the  gates  of  the  City  ot  London,  not  doubt- 
ing but  that  would  render  him  for  odious  to  them, 
that  if  would  force  him  to  depend  wholly  on  them- 
felyes,  He  did  it:  And  foon  after  be  faw  how 
odious  he  was  become  by  it.  So  conceiving 
a  high  indignation  at  thofe  who  had  put  him  pa 
fuch  an  y ngracious  piece  of  fervice,  he  fent  about 
all  that  night  to  the  Minifters  and  other  aftive  ci- 
tizens, aflfyring  them  that  he  would  quickly  repair 
that  errour,  ifthey  would  forgive  it.  So  the  turn 
was  fudden  :  For  the  City  fent  and  invited  him  to 
dine  the  next  day  at  Guildhall :  And  there  he  de- 
clared for  the  menibcrs  whom  the  Army  had 
forced  away  in  the  year  47  and  48,  who  were 
known  by  the  name  of  fecluded  members.  And 
fomc  happening  to  call  the  body  that  then  fat  at 
Weftminfter  the  Rump  of  a  Parliament,  a  fgdden 
humour  run  like  a  madnefs  through  the  whole  Ci- 
tjy  of  roafting  the  Rumps  of  all  forts  of  animals. 
And  thus  the  City  exprelfed  themfelves  fufficient- 
ly.  Thofe  at  Weftminfter  had  no  fupport :  So 
they  fell  unpitied,  and  unregarded.  The  fecluded 
members  came,  and  fate  down  among  them.  But 
$41  they  could  do  was  to  give  qrdera  for  the  futxr 
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^  moning  a  new  Parliament  to  meet  thfe  firft  of  JSdzj : 

And  fo  they  declared  themfelves  diflblved. 

Care  There  was  ftill  a  murmuring  in  the  Army-     So 

taken  to    great  care  was  taken  to  fcatter  them  in  widc.qy^r* 

manage     ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  fuffer  too  many  of  thofe  who  were 

'^y-  Q^^y  f^j.  ^j^^  Qj^  c2L\jSt  to  lie  near  one  another.     The 

well  and  the  ill  affe6led  were  fo  mixed,  that  in  cafe 

of  any  infurreftion  fome  might  be  ready  at  hand  to 

a(ri''fthero.     They  changed  the  officers  that  were 

.  ill  affefted,  who  were  not  thought  fit  to  be  truftcd 

with  the  commanding  thofe  ot  their  own  ftamp  ; 

and  fo  created -a  miftruft  between  the  officers  and 

""the  foldicrs.     And  above  all  they  took  care  ^tp.haye 

^  *no  more  troops- than  was  neccffary  about  the  City  z 

And  thefe  were  the  beft  affefted.     This  was  iha- 

naged  with  great  diligence  and  fkill :  And  by  this 

condudt  it  was,  that  the  great  turn  was  brought 

about  without   the    lea^   tumult  or  .bloodihcid, 

which  was  beyond  what  any  perlbu  could  h^vc^ 

imagined.     Of  all  this  Monk  had  both  the  praife 

^  and  the  reward  :  tho*  I  have  been  told  a  very  ^(^nall 

fliare  of  it  belonged  to  him.     Admiral  Montague 

'  was  then  in  chief  command  at  fea,  newly  returned 

from  the  Sound,  where  he  and  de  Ruyter,  i^pn 

the  orders  iHey  received  from  the\r  Mfftcrs,  had 

brought  the  two  northern  Kings  to.  ^  peace,  the 

'  King  of  Sweden  dying  as  it  was  a  niajdnjg.\y). 

He  was  foon  gained  to  be  for  the  King ;  and  dcflt 

fo  effectually  with  the  whole  Fleet,  .that  the  t^rn 

there  was  as  filently  brouight  about,  without  axiy 

',  revolt  or  oppofition,  as  it  had. been  in  the  Army. 

The  Republicans  went  about  likje  jnadmen,    to 

roufe  up  their  party.     But  their  time  wjis  p^ft. 

,    All  were  either  as  men  amazed' or  afleep.     Tl^ey 

had  neithei-  the  Jkill,  nor  the  courage  ,tp  ;make 

any.oppofitipn.     T^hc  eleftions  of  Parlifip^cnt  irjen 

run  all  die  other  way.     So  thev  faw  thejr  ;|3uiii[^fs 

was  quite  loft,  and  they  felt  tnemfelv;es\ftri^Qk;as 

with  a  ipirit  of  ^iddijiefs.     And  tliepivcry'  jxidn 

thought  only  how  to  fave  or'fecurc  himfelf.    And 
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|iQV,tli<nr  law  how  deceitful  the  argument  from 
fuccels  was,  which  (hey  had  ullcd  fo  oft,  and  tri- 
umphed {q  ,yw<^  upon.  )For  whcreias  fucc'c;fs  in 
the  i^el^,' which  wds  the  foundation  of  their  ar- 
gument, depended  much  upon  the  condu<^  and 
courjige  of  armies,  in  which  the  will  of  man  had 
a  largp  fhare,  here  was  a  thing  of  another  nature' : 
A  Nation,  t^tMdrMH  on  long  in  fuch  a  fierce 
<)ppofition  to  the  lloyal  family;  was  now  turned 
^  pne  ,man  to  c^  liome  tke  King. 

The  Nation  had  one  great  happinefs  during  the 
Jopg  courfe  of  the  ciyu  yar,  that  no  foreigners 
h^  got  footing  aniongithem.  Spain  was  finking 
tp  nothing :  France  was  under  a  bafe  fpirited  Mi- 
niiler :  And  both  were  in  war  all  the  while.  Now 
a  peace  ytzs  m^c  between  tjhem.  And  very  pro- 
bably, according  to  what  is  in  Mazarin's  letters,  . 
,thejr  Y^9Mld  Jtwycjc^cd  forces  to.have  rcftored  the 
King.  Xjlie  Naoon  was  by  this  means, entirdly in 
itp  Q^n.Kaqd^ :  ^n^  now  retyrning.to  its  wits  w^ 
'in  a  (;Qndi(|ion  to  p^t  eyery  thing  in  joint  agai^i : 
•'y^teis,\if 'fbrqicners  |had^tecn  ppflctfed  of  any 
jinpforta^t  place,  tlicy  mijght  hare  had  a  large 
Hmc  of  the  management,  and  would  have  befen 
fure  1^  tak^g  care  of  thfmfelyes.  Enthufufin 
wais  qpw  languid  \  Pox  thzil  owing  its  .mecnaniCal 
force  ijb't^e  Uvelinefs  pf  tl^e  blood  and  fpirits, 
^le^  ill  difprcler  and  4epn:%d  c^uld  not  raife  In 
^thcmfclvcs  ^hoCe  heats,  with  which  they  were  f<^r- 
ijieiily ',wont  tp'trahlpprt  themfclves  and  others. 
'Ch^ncplloHT  f^i^e  ,w^as  .alf  this  vwhile  very  ,bufy : 
ttc^t  oyer  .Dr.  Morjey,  wI>o  talked  much  w^th 
Jthe  Srcfbytcripris  of  ,pipderatipn  in  general,  but 
Votdd lender  i^ib  no' particulars :    Onlv  he  took 

S're  to  l^t'thcm  jcnow  he  was  a  Calvini^:  AM 
ey^lutd  the  fljc,^  opinion  .of  fuch  qf  the  Church 
^  ^^fW^  ^  ^^P  '^^  }^^  perfuafion.    Hide 
.  yfr^c  /uoltnc  l^^f  pnie  io>lI  ,the  leading'men, 
.^i^a,gp't  tVc  J{Jii\g, ^tp write ^gteat  many  ktters'in. 
i>|a7,^^l^g  .manner.     S^mc  that  had  been 
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faulty  fcnt  ovei?  confidicrable  prefents,  with  4flU* 
^ances  jchat  they  wguld  redeetp  ^11  that  was  paft 
with  their  zeal  for  the  future.  Thcfe  were  all  ac- 
cepted pf.  Their  n^oney  was  alfb  very  welcome ; 
for  the  King  needed  mpncy  when  his  matters  were 
on  that  crifis  and  jie  had  ^  many  tools  at  work. 
The  management  t>f  all  this  w^s  fo  entirely  the 
Chancellpur's  fmgle  performan$:e,  that  there  was 
fcarce  any  other  that  ^iu|  ip  mu^h  as  a  (hare  in  it 
with  him.  He  kept  a  regiflrer  ;6f  ^1  the  King's 
promifes,  apd  of  hi?  own  -^  and  did  all  that  lay  in 
his  powpr  afterwards  to  get  them  all  to  be  pet- 
formed.  He  wv  alfo  air  that  while  giving  the 
King  many  wife  and  g6od  advices.  But  he  did  it 
too  much  with  the  air  of  a  governpur,  or  of  a 
lawyer.  Yet  then  the  King  was  wholly  in  his 
hands. 
A  new  I  need  not  qp^n  (he  ifcene  pf  the  new  Parliament, 
L"l!f'  C^^  Convention,  as  it  came  afterwards  to  be  called, 
'  Ibecaufc  it  was  not  fummoned  by  the  King's  writ :) 
Such  unanimity  appeai'ed  in  their  proceeding^ 
that  there  was  not  the  leaft  difpute  amon^  them, 
but  upon  one  fuijgle  point :  Ytt  that  wjis  a~very 
important  one.  HaJe,  afterwards  the  famous 
Cmef  Juftice,  moved  that  a  Committee  might  be 
Appointed  to  look  into  the  propoTitions  that  had 
been  made,  and  the  concemons  that  had  been 
offered  by  the  late  King  during  the  war,  particu- 
larly at  the  treaty  of  Newport,  that  from  thence 
they  might  digeft  fuch  propofitioiiVas  they  fliould 
think  fit  to  be  fent  over  to  the  King.  This  was 
feconded,  but  I  do  pot  remember  by  whom.  It 
was  forefeen,  that  fuch  a  motion  might  be  fet  on 
foot :  So  Monk  was  inftruded  how.  to  anfwer  it, 
whenfoever  it  Ihould  be  propofed.  He  told  the 
Houfe,  that  there  was  yet,  bbyond  dl  mens  hope, 
an  univcrfal  quiet  all  over  the  Nation  j  but  there 
were  many  incendiaries  ftill  on  the  watch,  trying 
where  tiliey  could  firft  raiftf  the  flame.  He  laid, 
he  hid  fuch  copiotis  informations^  fent  hhn- of  tHefe 
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things,  that  it  was  npt  fit  they  lhp\Udbe  generally 
)Lnown  :  He  could  not  aniWer  for  pe  peace,  eithe}: 
of  the  Nation  or  of  the  Army,  if  any  delay  wag 
put  to  the  fending  for  %\it  King :  What  need  was 
there  of  fending  propofitions  to  him  ?  Might  they^ 
not  as  well  prepare  themt  aqd  pifer  them  to  hirp, 
when  he  fliould  come  over  ?  pJc  was  to  bqng  nei- 
ther army  nor  treafure  with  him,  either  to  fright 
them  or  to  corrupt  then).*  So  he  moyed,  that 
they  would  immediately  fend  ^ommiilloners  to 
bring  o^er  the  King :  And  faid,  (hat  he  muft  Uy 
the  blame  of  all  the  blood  or  mifchief  that  might 
follow  on  the  heads  of  thofe,  who  ihduld  ftill  in- 
fift  on  any  motion  that  might  delay  the  prefent 
fcttlcment  of  the  Nation.  This  was  echo'd  with 
fuch  a  ihout  over  the  Houfe,  that  the  motion  was 
no  more  infifted  on. 

This  was  indeed  the  great  fervice  that  Monk  They 
fdid.     It  was  chiefly  owing  to  the  poft  he  was  in,  ^^^^ 
and  to  the  credit  he  had  gained :  For  as  to  the  ^^'"f  ^^ 
Reftoration,  itfelf,  the  tide  run  fo  ftrong,  that  he  without  a 
only  went  into  it  dexteroufly  enough,  to  get  much  treaty* 
fame^  and  great  rewards,  for  that  which  will  have 
ftill  a  great  appearance  in'^iiftory.     If  he  had  died 
foon  after,    he  might  have  .be^-'more  juftly  ad- 
mired, becayfelefs.  known,    an^^feen  only  in  one 
advantageous  light :  But  he  lived^Mong  enough  to 
pake  it  known,  how.  faUe  a  judgment  men  are  apt 
to  make  upon  outwafd  appearance.    To  the  King's 
coming  in  without  conditions  may  be  well  imputed 
all  the  errours  of  his  reign.     And  when  the  Earl 
of  Southampton  came  to  fee  what  he  was  like  to 
prove,  he  faid  once  in  great  wrath  to  Chancellour 
Hide,  it  was  to  him  they  owed  all  they  either  felt 
or  feared;  for  if  he  had  notpoflelled  them  in  all 
his  letters  with  fuch  an  opinion  of  the  King,  diey    ' 
would  have  taken  care  to  hav    put  it  out  u;  his 
power  either  to  do  himfelt  or  t^.  n  any  milcbi-f-^, 
which  was  like  to  be  the  effedt  of  their  cru'  r:g 
him  fo  entirely.    Hide  anfwered^  that  he  thougiit 
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t{^  .Kin^  had  To  true  a  judgment,  and  fo  much 
gpod  nature,  th^  when  the  age  of  pleafure  (hould 
be  over,  and  the  idlfenefs  of  his  exile,  which  made 
him  feek  new  diverfions  for  want  of  other  employ- 
ment, was  tyrned  tg  an  obligation  to  mind  affairs, 
then  he  ,wpuld  have  (haken  off  thofe  entangle- 
ments. 1  muft  put  my  reider  in  miqd,  that  I 
leave  all  common  tr^nfadions  to  ordinary  books. 
if  at  any  time  I  fey  things  that  occur  in  any  books, 
It  IS  partly  to  keep  tl^e*  thread  pf  the  narration  in 
an  unintai^gled  method,  and  partly,  becaufe  I  nei- 
ther have  heard  nor  read  thple  things  in  books ; 
or  at  leaft,  I  do  not  remember  to  have  read  them 
fo  clearly  and  fo  particularly  as  I  have  related  thenl. 
I  now  leave  a  mad  and  confufed  fcene,  to  open  a 
more  au^It  and  fplefidid  one. 
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Of  the  firft  twelVe  years  of  the  reign  of  King 
Charles  II.  from  the  year  1660  to  the 
year  1673. 
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Divide  King  Charles's  rdgn  in-  1666. 
to  two  books,  not  fo  much  becau^ ' 
confiding  of  tweiity  four  years,  it 
fed,  if  divided  at  sdl,  naturally  to 
put  twelve  years  in  a  book :  But  ( 
have  a  much  better  reafon  for  it^ 


fince  as  to  the  firft  twelve  years,  tho*  I  kntyf  the 
affairs  of  Scotland  very  authentically,  yet  I  ha^ 
only  fuch  a  general  knowledge  of  tne  affkirs  of 
England  as  I  could  pickup  at  a  diftance :  Where- 
as I  lived  fo  near  the  fcene,  and  had  indeed  fuch  a 
ihare  in  feveral  parts  of  it,  during  the  laft  melvc 
years,  that  I  can  write  of  thefe  with  much  more 
certainty,  as  well  as  more  fully,  than  of  tlie  firft 
twelve. .  I  will  therefore  enlarge  more  particularly, 
within  the  compafs  that  1  have  fixed  for  this  book, 
on  the  afiairs  of  Scotland ;  both  out  of  the  imbred 
love  that  all  men  have  for  their  native  country, 
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and  more  parciculanp-  that  I  may  leave  Ibm^  «ift<^ 
'  ful  inftruftions  to  thofe  of  my  own  order  and  prd- 
feflion,  by  reprefcnting  to  them  the  condudt  of  tfie 
Bifhops  of  Sebtland :  For  having  bbfcrvfcd  with 
more  than  ordinary  .riicchcfs  all  the  fcrrOurs   that 
were  committedj  both  at  the  firft  fetting  up  of 
Epifcopacy,  and  in  the  whole  progrefs  of  its  con- 
tinuance in  Scotland,  till  it  was  dgain  overturned 
there,  I  am  enabled  to  fct  all  that  matter  in  a  full 
view  and  in  a  clear  light, 
j^^-y  As  foon  as  it  was  bxed  that  the  King  was  to  be 

went  over  t^ftoredj  a  great  many  went  over  to  make  their 
to  the      court :  Among  thefe  Sharp,  who  was  employed 
Hague,     by  ^he  refolutioners  of  Scotland,  was  one.     He 
carried  with  him  a  letter  from  the  Earl  of  Glen- 
cairn  to  Hide,  made  fogn  after  Earl  of  Clarendon^ 
recommending  him  as  the  Only  perfon  capable  to 

fianage  th<;  defign  ^f  fetting  up  Epifcopacy  in 
Gotland  :  Upon  which  he  was  received  into  great 
confidence.  Yet,  as  ht  had  obferved  very  care- 
fully the  fuccefs  of  Monk's  folemn  proteftations 
againft  the  King  for  a  Commonwealth,  it  feems 
he  was  fo  plfcofed  with  the  origihal  that  he  refblvcd 
,to  copy  after  it*  without  letting  himfelf  be  di- 
•verted  from  it  by  fcruples :  For  he  ftuck  jieithcr 
■at  folemn  proteftations,  both  by  word  of  mouth 
and  by  letters,  (of  which  I  have  leen  many  proofs,) 
nor  at  appeals  to  God  of  his  fincerity  in  adbing 
for  the  Prefbytery,  both  in  prayers  and  on  other 
occafipns,  joining  with  thefe  many  dreadful  im- 
precations on  himfelf  if  he  did  prevaricate.  He 
was  all  the  while  maintained  by  the  Prelbytcrians 
as  their  agent,  and  continued  to  c^ve  them  a  con- 
ftant  account  of  the  progrefs  of  his  negotiation  in 
their  fervice,  while  he  was  indeed  undermining  it. 
JThi?  piece  of  craft  was  fo  vifible,  he  having  re- 
peated his  proteftations  to  as  many  perfbns  as  then 
grew  jealous  of  him,  that  when  he  threw  off  the 
maik,  about  a  year  aft^  this^  it  laid  a  foundation 
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of  iuch  a  charafter  of  him,  that^  nothing  could  16^0. 
ever  bring  peoplfc"  td  any  tolerable  thoughts  of  a  ^^'^>r^^ 
man,  .whbfe  diffimulktiofS'  and  treachery  was  fo    , 
well  known,  and  of  which  fo  many  proofs  were 
to  b^  feen  under  his  o^n  hand. 

With  the  Reftoi^tidfl  of  the  King,  a  fpirlt  ofthcNa-^ 
extravagant  joy  Ipread  over    the  Nation,  that"®'**'** 
brought  on  with  it  the  throwing  off  the  very  pro-  ^Idivice 
fellions  of  virtue' iand  piety  :  Ail  ended  in  enter- and 
tainments  and  druhkennefs,  which  over- run  thedr^nkcn- 
three  Kingdoms  to'fuch  a  degree,  that  it  very***^ 
much  corrupted  all  their  morals.    Under  the  co- 
lour of  drinking  thd  King's  health,  there  were  great      k 
diforders  and  much  riot  everywhere:  And  the 
pretences  of  Religion,  both  in  thofe  of  the  hypo- 
critical fort,  and  of  the  more  honeft  but  no  lefs 
pernicious  enthuf^afts,  gave  great  advantages,  as 
well  as  they  furniihed  much  matter,  to  the  pro- 
phatte  mockei-s  of  true  piety.     Thofe  who  had 
been  concerned  itl  the  former  tranfaftions  thought, 
tkdy  coilld  not  redeem  themfelves  from  the  cen- 
fures  ^nd  jealoufies  that  thofe  brought  on  them, 
by  aay  method  that  was  more  fure  and  more  cafy, 
than  by  going  into  the  ftream,  and  laughing  at 
all  rtnponj  telling  or  making  ftories  to  expofe 
both  themfelves  and  their  party  as  impious  and 
ridiculous. 

The  King  was  then  thirty  years  of  age,  and,  as  The 
might  have  been  fuppofed,  paft  the  levities  of  ^^J^«^ 
youth  and  the  extravagance  of  pleafure.     He  had  ^***^'^' 
a  very  good  underftanding.    He  knew  well  the 
Rate  of  affairs  both '  at  home  and  abroad.    He  had 
a  fofrnefs  of  temper  that  charmed  all  who  came 
nearhSm,  till  they  found  how  little  they  could  de- 
pend on  good  looks,  kind  words,  and  fair  pro- 
mifcs  ^in  which  he  was  liberal  to  excefs,  becaufc 
he  intended  nothing  by  them,  but  to  get  rid  of 
importunities,  and  to  filcnce  all  farther  preffing 
upon  him.    He  feemed  to  have  no  fenfe  of  reli- 
gioo :  Both  at  prayers  and  facramcnt,  he,  as  it 
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were,  took  care  to  fafisfy  people,  that  he*  was  iit 
no  fort  concerned  in  tlikt  about  which  he  was 
employed.    So  that  he  was  very  far  from  b^ing 
an  hypocrite,  unlels  His  afSfting  at  thbfe  perfor- 
mances was  a  fort  of  hypbcrify,  (as  no  doubt  it 
was :)  But  he  was  fure  not  to  encrcalc  that  by  any 
the  .lealft:  appearance  of  Relijgron*  /  He'  faid  dricc 
to  myfelf,  he  was  no  atheift^  but  he  .could  not 
think  God  would  make"  a  man  mifefable,  only  foi' 
taking  a  little  plcafure  out  of  the  way.     He  dif- 
guifed  his  Popery  tp  the  laft.    But  when  he  talk- 
ed freely,  he  could  not  fieTp  letting  himfclf  out 
^aihft  the.liHcrty  that  under  the  Reformation  all 
men  took  of  enguiring  into  mattef s  of  rejigion  : 
For  from  tKeir  enquiring  into  matters  of  religion 
they  carried  the  Humour  farther,  to  c'ncjuirc  into 
matters  of  ftate.    He  faid  often,  he  thought  go- 
vernment was  a  much  fafef  and  jeafier  thing  where 
ttie  authority  was  believed  infallible,  and  the  faith 
and  fubmiflion  of  the  people  was  ijptiplicitc :  About 
which  I  had  once  much  difcourle  with  torn.     He 
^as  affable  and  eafy,  and  loved  to  be  mac^e  fo  by 
all  about  him.     The  great  art  of  I?.eepinghliA*long; 
was,  the  being  eafy,  and  the  making  every  thfajg  eafy 
to  him.     He  had  made  fuch  oblervatitons  on  the 
French  government,  that  he  thought  a  King  who 
might  be  checkt,  or  have  his  Minifters  called  to 
an  account  by  a  Parliament,  w^s  but.a  Kiirigii^ 
namei     He  had  a  great  compafs  of  khowlcdgc, 
tho*  he  was  never  capable  of  much  application ,  or 
Dtudy.     He  underftood  the  Mechanicks  and  Phy* 
ficki  and  was  a  good  Cbymift,  arid  much  fet  on 
feveral  preparations  of  Mefciiry,  chiefly  the  fix- 
ing it.      He   underftood   navigation   Well:    But 
above  all  he  knew  the  architedure  of  fhips  lb  per* 
feftly,  that  in  that  relpeft  he  was  cxatt  rather 
more  than  became  a  Prince.    His  apnrehenfion 
was  quick,  and  his  meriiory  ^ood.     jH(c  wa4  an 
everlafting  talker.     He  told  his*  ftories»with  ^ 
good  grace  :  But  they  came  ip  his  way  tck)  often. 
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He  had  a  very  ill  opinion  both  of  men  and 
women  ;  and  did  .not  think  that  there  was  either  < 
(incerity  or  chaftity  in  the  world  out  of  principle, 
but  that  fome  had  either  the  one  or  the  other  out 
of  humour  or  vanity.  He  thought  that  no  body 
did  fcrve  him  out  of  love :  And  fo  he  was  quits 
with  all  the  world,  and  loved  others  as  little  as  he 
thought  they  loved  him.  He  hated  bufmefs,  and 
could  not  be  eafily  brought  to  mind  any;  But 
when  it  was  neceflary,  and  he  was  fet  to  it,  he 
would  ftay  as  long  as  his  Minifters  had  work  for 
him.  The  ruin  ot  his  reign,  and  of  all  his  affairs, 
was  occafioned  chiefly  by  his  delivering  himfelf 
up  at  his  firft  coming  over  to  a  mad  range  of  plea- 
fure.  One  of  the  race  of  the  Villers,  then  married 
to  Palmer,  a  Papift,  foon  after  made  Earl  of  Caftlc- 
main,  who  afterwards  being  feparatcd  from  him 
was  advanced  to  be  Duchefs  of  Cleveland,  was  his 
firft  and  Ipngeft  miftrefs,  by  whom  he  had  five 
children.  She  was  a  woman  of  great  beauty,  but 
moft  cnormoufly  vitious  and  ravenous  j  foolifh  but 
imperious,  very  uneafy  to  the  King,  and  always 
carrying  on  intrigues  with  other  men,  while  yet 
Ihe  pretended  (he  was  jealous  of  him.  His  paf- 
|ion~  for  her  and  her  ftrange  behaviour  towards 
him,  did  fb  diforder  him,  that  often  he  was  not 
mafter  of  himfelf,  nor  capable  of  minding  bufi- 
nefs,  which  in  fo  critical  a  time  required  great 
application  :  But  he  did  then  fo  entirely  truft.  the 
Eari  of  Clarendon,  that  he  left  all  to  his  care,  and 
fubmitted  to  his  advices  as  to  fo  many  oracles. 

The  Earl  of  Clarendon  was  bred  to  the  Law,  Claren- 
and  was  like  to  grow  eminent  in  his  profeffion  ^°"'*  ch*- 
when  the  wars  began.     He  diftinguiftied  himfelf  ^^ 
fo  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  that  he  became  con- 
fiderable,  and  was  much  trufted  all  the  while  the 
King  was  at  Oxford.     He  flayed  beyond  fea  fol- 
lowing the  King's  fortune  till  the  Reftoration ; 
and  was.  now  an  abfolute  favourite,  and  the  chief 
or  the  only  Minifter,  but  w^h  too  magifterial  a 
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1660.  way-     He  was  always  preffing  the  King  to  mind 

wvw  his  affairs,  but  in  vain.  He  was  a  good  Chan- 
ccUour,  only  a  little  too  rough,  but  very  impar- 
tial in  the  adminiftration  of  juftice.  He  never 
feemed  to  underftand  foreign  affairs  well :  And 
yet  he  meddled  too  much  in  them.  He  had  too 
much  levity  in  his  wit,  and  did  not  always  ob- 
serve the  decorum  of  his  p9ft.  He  was  high,  and 
was  apt  to  rejedt  thofe  who  addrelTed  thanfelves 
to  him  with  too  much  contempt.  He  had  fuch 
a  regard  to  the  King,  that  when  places  were  dif- 
pofed  of,  even  otherwife  than  as  he  advifed,  yet 
he  would  juilify  what  the  King  did,  and  difparage 
the  pretenfions  of  others,  not  without  much  fcorn ; 
which  created  him  many  enemies.  He  was  inde- 
fatigable in  bufinefs,  tho'  the  gout  did  often  dif- 
able  him  from  waiting  on  the  King  :  Yet,  dur- 
ing his  credit,  the  King  came  conftantly  to  him 
when  he  wis  laid  up  by  it. 

Ormond's      The  next  man  in  favour  with  the  King  was  the 

charadcr.  Duke  of  Ormond  :  A  man  every  way  fitted  for  a 
Court :  Of  a  graceful  appearance,  a  lively  wit,  and 
a  cheerful  temper :  A  man  of  great  expence,  de- 
cent even  in  his  vices,  for  he  always  kept  up  the 
.form  of  religion.     He  had  gone  through  many 
tranfaftions  in  Ireland  with  more  fidelity  than  fuc- 
cefs.     He  had  made  a  treaty  with  the  Irifh,  which 
was  broken  by  the  great  body  of  them,  tho*  fome 
few  of  them  adhered  flill  to  him.     But  the  whole 
Irifh  liatipn  did  flill  pretend  that,  tho*  they  had 
broke  the  agreement  firfl,'  yet  he,  or  rather  the 
King  in  whofe  name  he  had  treated  with  them, 
.  was  bound  to  perform  all  the  articles  of  the  treaty. 
He  had  mifcarried  fo  in  the  £ege  of  Dublin^  that 
it  very  much  lefftned  the  opinion  of  his  military 
condu£b.     Yet  his  conftant  attendance  on  his  ma- 
iler, his  eafinefs  to  him,  and  his  great  fufferings 
for  him,  raifed  him  to  be  Lord  Steward  of  the 
•     Houfhold,  and  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland.     He 
.  was  firm  to  the  Proteftanl  religion,  and  fo  ^  firm 
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to  the  laws,  that  he  always  gave  good  advides :  1660^ 
But  when  bad  ones  were  followed,  he  was  not  for  wnr*«i> 
complaining  too  much  of  them. 

The  Earl  of  Southampton  was  next  to  thefe.  SoutR- 
Hc  was  a  mai  of  great  virtue,  and  of  very  good  anip^^h** 
parts.     He  had  a  lively  apprehenfion,  and  a  good  ^^^^^^c'* 
judgment.     He  had  merited  much  by  his  conftant 
adhering  to  the   King's  intereft  during  the  war,  ' 
and  by  the  large  fupplies  he  had  fent  him  every 
year  during  his  exile ;  for  he  had  a  great  eftate^ 
and  only  three  daughters  to  inherit  it.    He  was 
Lord  Treafurer :  But  he  grew  foon  weary  of  bufi-^ 
neis  ;  for  as  he  was  fubjedt  to  the  ftone,  which  re* 
turned  often  and  violently  upon  him,  fo.he  retain- 
ed the  principles  of  liberty,  and  did  not  go  intd 
the  violent  meafures  of  the  Court.     When  he  faw 
the  King's  temper,  and  his  way  of  managing,  of 
rather  of  fpoiling  bufinefs,  he  grew  very  uneafy^ 
and  kept  himfelf  more  out  of  the  way  than  waa 
confident  with  that  high  poll.     The  King  flood 
in  fome  awe  of  him ;  and  faw  how  popular  ht 
would  grow,  if  put  out  of  his  fervice  :  And  there-' 
fore  he  chofe  rather  to  bear  with  his  ill  humour 
and  contradiction,  than  to  difmifs  him.     He  left 
the  bufinefs  of  the  treafury  wholly  in  the  hands  of* 
his  fecretary.  Sir  Philip  Warwick,  who  was  an 
honeft  but  a  weak  man,  and  underflood  the  common 
road  of  the  treafury.     He  was  an  incorrupt  man^ 
and  during  feven  years  management  of  the  treafury 
made  but  an  ordinary  fortune  out  of  it.     Before 
the  Reftoration  the  Lord  Treafurer  had  but  a  fmall 
falary,  with  an  allowance  for  a  table  j  but  he  gave, 
or  rather  fold,  all  the  fubaltern  places,  and  made 
great  profits  out  of  the  eftate  or  the  Crown  :  But 
now,    that  eftate  being  gone,  and  the  Earl  of 
Southampton  difdaining  to  fell  places,  the  matter 
was  fettled  fo,  that  the  Lord  Treafurer  was  to 
have  8000 1.  a  year,  and  the  King  was  to  name 
all  the  fubaltern  officers.    It  continued  to  be  fo  all 
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his  time :  But  fince  that  time  the  Lord  Trcafurtt-  has 
both  the  8000I.  and  a  main  hand  in  the  difpofing 
of  thofe  places. 
Shafff-         The  man  that  was  in  the  greateft  credit  with 
^^h2-%     ^^^  ^^^^  of  Southampton  was  Sir  Anthony  Aflily 
Cooper,  who  had  married  his  niece,  and  became 
afterwards  fo  confiderable  that  he  was  raifcd  to  be 
Earl  of  Shaftlbury.     And  fince  he  came  to  have 
fo  great  a  name,  and  that  I  knew  him  for  many 
years  in  a  very  particular  manner,  I  will  dwell  a 
little  longer  on  his  charadker ;  for  it  was  of  a  very 
extraordinary  compoOtion.     He  began  to  make  a 
confiderable   figure   very  early.      Before  he  was 
twenty  he  came  into  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  and 
was  on  the  King's  fide  ;  and   undertook  to  get 
Wiltfliire  and  Dorfetfhire  to  declare  for  him :  But 
he  was  not  able  to  effedl  it.     Yet  Prince  Maurice 
breaking  articles  to  a  town,  that  he  had  got  to  re- 
ceive him,  furnilhcd  him  with  an  excufe  to  for- 
fake  that  fide,  and  to  turn  to  the  Parliament.*  He 
had  a  wonderful  faculty  in  fpeaking  to  a  popular 
afienibly,  and  could  mix  both  the  facetious  and 
tlie  fcrious  way  of  arguing  very   agreeably.     He 
had  a  particular  talent  to  make  others  truft  to  his 
**judgmcnt,  and  depend   on  it:  And  he  brought 
ovei  fo  many  to  a  iubmiffion  to  his  opinion,  that  I 
never  knew  any  man  equal  to  him  in  the  art  of 
governing  parties,    and   of  making   himfelf   the 
head  of  them.     He  was  as  to  religion  a  Deift  at 
bed  :  He  had  the  dotage  of  Aftrology  in  him  to 
a  high  degree  :  He  told  me,  that  a  Dutch  doftor 
had  from  the  ftars  foretold  him  the  whole  feries 
of  his  life.     But  that  which  was  before  him,  when 
he  told  me  this,  proved  falfe,  if  he  told  me  true : 
For  he  faid,  he  was  vet  to  be  a  greater  man  than 
he  had  been.     He  tancicd,  that  after  death  our 
fouls  Jived  in  ftars.     He  had  a  general  knowledge' 
of  the  flighter  parts  of  learning,  but  underftowi 
little   to  the  bottom  :  So  he  triumphed  in  a  ram- 
.bling  way  of  talking,  bitf  argued  (lightly  when  he 
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was  held  clofe  to  any  point.  He  had  a  wonderful 
faculty  at  oppofing,  and  running  things  down  •, ' 
but  had  not  the  like  force  in  building  up.  He 
had  fuch  an  extravagant  vanity  in  fetting  himfelf 
out,  that  it  was  very  difagreeable.  He  pretended 
that  Cromwell  offered  to  make  him  King.  He 
was  indeed  of  great  ufc  to  him  in  withftanding  the 
enthufiafts  of  that  time.  He  was  one  of  thofe 
who  prefs'd  him  moil  to  accept  of  the  Kingfhip, 
becaufe,  as  he  faid  afterwards,  he  was  fure  it  would 
ruin  him.  His  ftrength  lay  in  the  knowledge  of 
England,  and  of  all  the  confiderable  men  in  it. 
He  underftood  well  the  fize  of  their  underftand- 
ings,  and  their  tempers :  And  he  knew  how  to 
apply  himfelf  to  them  fo  dextroufly,  that,  tho*  by 
kis  changing  fides  fo  often  it  was  very  vifible  how 
little  he  was  to  be  depended  on,  yet  he  was  to 
the  laft  much  trufted  by  all  the  difcontcnted  party. 
He  was  not  alhamed  to  reckon  up  the  many  turns 
he  had  made :  And  he  valued  himfelf  on  the  doing 
it  at  the  propereft  feafon,  and  in  the  bed  manner. 
This  he  did  with  fo  much  vanity,  and  fo  little  dif- 
cretion,  that  he  loft  many  by  it.  And  his  repu- 
tation was  at  laft  run  fo  low,  that  he  could  not 
have  held  much  longer,  had  he  not  died  in  good 
time,  cither  for  his  family  or  for  his  party  :  The 
former  would  have  been  ruined,  if  he  had  not 
faved  it  by  betraying  the  latter. 

Another  man,  very  near  of  the  fame  fort,  who  Ai^gle- 
pafled  thro'  many  great  employments,  was  Anne-  ^^^/^-^fc^- 
fly,  advanced  to  be  Earl  of  Anglefcy ;  v/hohad^*^"' 
much  more  knowledge,  and  was  very  learned, 
chiefly  in  the  law.     He  had  the  faculty  of  fpeak- 
ing   indefatigably  upon    every    fubjeft :  But    he 
fpoke  ungracefully ;   and  did  not  know  that  he 
was  not  good  at  raillery,  for  he  was   always  at- 
tempting   it.     He   underftood    our   government 
well,  and  had  examined  far  into  the  original  of 
our  conftitution.     He  was  capable  of  great  appli- 
cation :  Ajid  was  a  man  of  a  grave  deportment  % 
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i^6ot  but  duck  at  nothing,  and  was  afhamed  of  nothing. 
^^if^F'^  Ht  was  neither  loved  nor  trufted  by  any  man  or 
any  fide  :  And  he  feemed  to  have  no  regard  to 
common  decencies  ;  Eut  fold  every  thing  that  was 
in  his  power :  And  fold  himfelf  fo  often^  that  at 
laft  the  price  fell  fo  low,  that  he  grew  ufelefs. 
Vq\\W9        HoUis  was  a  man  of  great  courage,  and  of  a$ 
^***'^«'"-  grej^t  pride  2  He  was  counted  for  many  years  th^ 
head  of  the  Prefbyterian  party.     He  w^is  faithful 
and  firm  to  his  fide,  and  never  changed  thro'  the; 
whole  courfe  .of  his  life.     He  engaged  in  a  par^ 
(icular  oppofition  to  Cronowell  in  the  time  qt  the 
war*     They  hated  one  another  equally,     Hollis 
ffeemed  to  carry  this  too  far ;  For  he  would  not. 
'  allow  C^ canwell  to  have  been  either  wife  or  brave  j 
bu;  often  applied  Solomon's  obfervation  to  him^ 
"  Tha;  the  battle  was  not  to  the  ftrong,  nor  favour 
^'  tp  the  man  of  underdanding,  but  that  qme  an4 
*^  chance  happened  to  all  m^n.**    He  was  weU 
verfed  in  the  records  of  Parliament :  And  argued 
well,  but  too  vehemently  j  for  he  could  not  bear 
contradiftion.     Hq  had  the  fqul  of  an  old  ftub- 
born  l^oman  in  him.  ^  He  was  a  faithful  but  2^ 
rough  friend^  and  a  fevere  but  fair  enemy.     He 
had  a  true  ienfe  of  religion  :  And  was  a  man  of 
an  unblameable  courfe  of  life,  and  of  a  found  judg- 
ment  when  it  was  not  biaficd  by  pafTioji.     He  was. 
made  a  Lord  for  his  merits  in  bringing  about  the 
Jleftoration,^ 
Manchcf.      The  Earl  of  Manchefter  was  made  Lord  Cham- 
ter'scha-  berlain :  A  man  of  a  foft  and   obliging  temper, 
rafter,      ^f  j^^  great  depth,  but  univerfally  beloved,  being 
Robprts's  both  a  virtuous  and  a  generous  man.     The  Lorcl 
^arafter,  Roberts  was  made  Lo^pd  Privy  Seal,  afterward^ 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  and  at  laft  Lord  Pre- 
fident  of  the  Council.     He  was  a.  man  of  a  more 
morofe  and  cynical  temper,  juft  in  his  adminiftra- 
|ion,  but  vitious  under  the  appearances  of  virtue  : 
J^earned  beyond  any  man  of  his  quality,  but  ^n- 
(raf^abie;^  ftjlff  and  Qbilinate,  proud  and  jealous^ 
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Thcfe  five,  whom  I  have  named  laft,  had  the  1660. 
chief  hand  in  engaging  the  Nation  in  the  defign  v^^^rO* 
of  the  Reftoration.  They  had  great  credit,  chiedy 
with*  the  Prefbyterian  party,  and  were  men  of 
much  dexterity.  So  the  thanks  of  that  great  turn 
was  owing  to  them  :  And  they  were  put  in  great 
polls  by  the  Earl  of  Clarendon's  means.  By 
which  he  loft  moft  of  the  Cavaliers,  who  could  not 
bear  the  feeing  fuch  men  fo  highly  advanced,  and 
ib  much  trufted. 

At  the  King's  firft  coming  over.  Monk  and 
Montague  were  the  moft  confidered.  They  both 
had  the  Garter.  The  one  was  made  Duke  of  Al- 
bemarle, and  the  other  Earl  of  Sandwich,  and  had 
noble  eftates  given  them.  Monk  was  ravenous, 
as  well  as  his  wife,  who  was  a  mean  contemptible 
creature.  They  both  afked,  and  fold  all  that  wai 
within  their  reach,  nothing  being  denied  them  fof 
fome  time ;  till  he  became  fo  ufelefs,  that  little 
perfonal  regard  could  be  paid  him.  But  the 
King  maintained  ftill  the  appearances  of  it :  For 
the  appearance  of  the  fervice  he  did  him  was  fuch, 
that  the  King  thought  it  fit  to  treat  him  with  great 
diftindtion,  even  after  he  faw  into  him,  and  de- 
fpifed  him.  He  took  care  to  raife  his  kinfmaii 
Granville,  who  was  made  Earl  of  Bath  and  Groom 
of  the  Stole,  a  man  who  thought  of  nothing  but 
of  getting  and  fpending  money.  The  Duke  of 
Albemarle  raifed  two  other  perfons.  One  was 
Clarges,  his  wife's  brother,  who  was  an  honeft  ciarges*s 
but  haughty  man.  He  became  afterwards  a  very  charadcr. 
confiderable  Parliament  man,  and  valued  himfelf 
on  his  oppofing  the  Court,  and  on  his  frugality  in 
managing  the  publick  money  ;  for  he  had  Crom- 
well's oeconomy  ever  in  his  mouth,  and  was  always 
for  reducing  the  expence  of  war  to  the  modefty 
and  parfimony  of  thofe  times.  Maijy  thought  he 
carried  this  too  far :  But  it  made  him  very  popu- 
lar. After  he  was  become  very  rich  himfelf  by 
the  publick  monejf,  be  feemed  to  take  care  that 
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l66cx  no  body  elfe  (hould  grow  as  rich  as  he  was  in  chat 
^-»^'— -^  Way.     Another  man  raifed  by  the  Duke  of  Albe- 
M<5iTice'8  marlc  was  Morricc,  who  was  the  perfon  that  had 
cjiaraaer^  prevailed  with  Monk  to  declare  for  the  King. 
Upon  that  he  was  made  Secretary  of  State.     He 
was  very  learned^  but  full  of  pedantry  and  affec- 
tation.    He  had  no  true  judgment  about  foreign 
affairs.     And^  the  Duke  of  Albemarle's  judgment 
tf  them  may  be  meafured  by  what  he  faid,  when 
he  found  the  King  grew  weary  of  Morrice,  but 
,      that  in  regard  to  him  he  had  no  mind  to  turn  him 
out ;  He  did  not  know  what  was  necelTary  for  a 
good  Secretary  of  State  in  which  he  was  defeftivc, 
tor  he  could  fpeak  French  and  write  fliort  hand. 
Kicol«*s       Nicolas  was  the  other  Secretary,  who  had  been 
^^****^^-i  employed  by  King  Charles  the  firft  during  the 
war,  and  had  ferved  him  faithfully,  but  had  no 
undcrftanding  in  foreign  affairs.     He  was  a  man 
of  virtue,  but  could  not  fall  into  the  King's  tem- 
per, or  become  acceptable  to  him.     So  not  long 
Arling.     after  the  Rcftoration,  Bennet,  advanced  afterwards 
*^!ftlr^    to  be  Earl  of  Arlington,  was  by  the  intereft  of 
'*     *      the  Popilh  party  made  Secretary  of  State;  and 
was  admitted  into  fo  particular  a  conBdence,  that 
he  began  to  raife  a  party  in  oppofition  to  the  Earl 
of  Clarendon.     He  was  a  proud  man.     His  parts 
werefolid,  but  not  quick.     He  had  the  art  of  ob* 
ferving  the  King's  temper,  and  managing  it  be- 
yond all  the  men  of  that  time.     He  was  believed 
a  Papift.     He  had  once  profefftd  it ;  And  when 
he  died,    he   again    reconciled    himfelf   to    that 
Church.     Yet  in  the  whole  courfe  of  his  miniftry, 
he  .feemed  to  have  made  it  a  maxim,  that  the 
King  ought  to  fhew  no  favour  to   Popery,  but 
that  all    his  affairs  would  be  fpoiled   if  ever  he 
turned  that  way  j  which  made  the  Papifts  become 
his  mortal  enemies,  and;accufe  him  as  an  apoftate, 
and  the  betrayer  of  their  interefts.     His  chief 
friend  was  Charles  Berkley,  made  Earl   of  Fal* 
mouth,  who  without  any  vifible  merit,  unlefs  it 
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was  the  managing  the  King's  amours,  was  the  moft 
abfolute  of  all  the  King's  tavourites  :  And,  which ' 
was  peculiar  to  himfelf,  he  was  as  much  in  the 
Duke  of  York's  favour  as  in  the  King's,  Berkley 
was  generous  in  his  expence :  And  it  was  thought, 
if  he  had  outlived  the  lewdnefs  of  that  time,  and 
come  to  a  more  fcdate  courfe  of  life,  he  would 
have  put  the  King  on  great '  and  noble  defigns. 
This  1  (hould  have  thought  more  likely,  if  I  had 
not  had  it  from  ^the  Duke,  who  had  fo  wrong  a 
tafte,  that  there  was  reafon  to  fufpeft  his  judgment 
both  of  men  and  things.  Bennet  and  Berkley 
had  the  management  of  the  miftrefs.  And  all  the 
Earl  of  Clarendon's  enemies  came  about  them : 
The  chief  of  whom  were  the  Duke  of  Bucking- 
ham and  the  Earl  of  Briftol. 

The  firft  of  thefe  was  a  man  of  noble  prefence..Buclcing- 
He  had  a  great  livelincfs  of  wit,  and  a  peculiar  ham'scha- 
faculty  of  turning  all  things  into  ridicule  with  *'*^^' 
bold  figures  and  natural:  defcriptions.     He  had  no 
fort  of  literature  :  Only  he  was  drawn  into  chy- 
miftry :  And  for  fome  years  he  thought  he  was 
very    near  the  finding  the  philofopher's  ftone; 
which  had  the  effeft  that  attends  on  all  fuch  men 
as  he  was,  when  they  are  drawn  in,  to  lay  out  for 
it.     He  had  no  principles  of  religion,  virtue,  or 
fricndfhip.     Pleafure,  frolick,  or  extravagant  di- 
verfion  was  all  that  he  laid  to  heart.     He  was  true 
to  nothing,  for  he  was  not  true  to  himfelf.     He 
bad  no  fteadinefs  nor  conduft :  He  could  keep  no 
fccret,  nor  execute  any  defign  without  fpoiling  it. 
He  could  never  fix  his  thoughts,  nor  govern  his 
eftate^  tho'  then  the  greatcft  in  England.     He  was 
bred  about  the  King :  And  for  many  years  he  had 
a  great  afcendent  over  him  :  But  he  fpake  of  him 
to  all  perfons  with  that  contempt,  that  at  laft  he 
^  drew  a  lading  difgrace  upon  himfelf.     And  he  at 
length  ruined  both  body  and  mind,  fortune  and 
reputation  ecjuaUy.    The  ;nadnc6  of  vice  appear- 
ed 
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1660.  ed  in  his  perfon  in  very  eminent  inftances  \  fince 
Wii^v^ii.;  at  laft  he  became  contemptible  and  poor,  lickly, 
and  funk  in  his  parts,  as  well  as  in  all  other  re- 
ipedts,  fo  that  his  converfation  was  as  much  avoid- 
ed as  ever  it  had  been  courted.  He  found  the 
King,  when  he  came  from  his  travels  in  the  year 
45,  newly  come  to  Paris,  fent  over  by  his  father 
when  his  affairs  declined  :  And  finding  the  King 
tnough  inclined  to  receive  ill  impreffions,  hi, 
who  was  then  got  into  all  the  impieties  and  vices 
of  the  age,  fet  himfelf  to  corrupt  the  King,  in 
which  he  was  too  fuccefsful,  being  feconded  in 
that  wicked  defign  by  the  Lord  Percy.  And  to 
compleat  the  matter,  Hobbs  was  brought  to  him, 
under  the  pretence  of  inftru£ling  him  in  ma- 
thematicks  :  And  he  laid  before  him  his  fchemes, 
both  with  relation  to  religion  and  politicks,  which 
made  deep  and  lading  impreflions  on  the  King's 
mind.  So  that  the  main  blame  of  the  King's  ill 
principles,  and  bad  morals,  was  owing  to  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham. 
Briflors  The  Earl  of  Briftol  was  a  man  of  courage  and 
cbaraacr.  learning,  of  a  bold  temper  and  a  lively  wit,  but 
of  no  judgment  nor  fleadinefs.  He  was  in  the 
Queen's  intereft  during  the  war  at  Oxford.  And 
he  ftudied  to  drive  things  paft  the  poflibility  of  a 
treaty,  or  any  reconciliation  ;  fancying  that  no- 
thing would  make  the  military  men  fo  fure  to  the 
King,  as  his  being  fure  to  them,  and  giving 
them  hopes  of  fharing  the.confifcated  eftates  among 
them ;  whereas,  he  thought,  all  difeou'rfes  of  treaty 
made  them  feeble  and  fearful.  When  he  went 
beyond  fea  he  turned  Papift.  But  it  was  after  a 
way  of  his  own :  For  he  loved  to  magnify  the 
difference  between  the  Church  and  the  Court  of 
Rome.  He  was  efteemed  a  very  good  Ipeaker : 
But  he  was  too  copious,  and  too  dorid.  He  was 
fet  at  the  head  of  the  popifh  party,  and  was  a 
violent  enemy  of  the  Earl  of  Clarendon. 

Having 
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Haviqg  now  faid  as  much  as  feems  neceflaiy  to  i66o. 
defcribe  the  ftate  of  the  Court  and  Miniftry  at  the  wv"*^ 
Reftoracion,  I  will  next  give  an  acfcount  of  the  Lauder- 
chicf  of  the  Scots,  and  of  the  parties  that '  were  ^^^'' 
fprmed  among  them.  The  Earl  of  Lauderdale,  raaer. 
afterwards  made  Duke,  had  been  for  many  years 
a  zealous  Covenanter  :  But  in  the  year  forty  feven 
he  turned  to  the  King's  interefts ;  and  had  conti* 
nucd  a  prifoner  all  the  while  after  Worcefter  fights 
where  he  was  taken.  He  was  kept  for  fome  years 
in  the  tower  of  London,  in  Portland  caftle,  and 
in  other  prifons,  till  he  was  fet  at  liberty  by  thofe 
who  called  home  the  King.  So  he  went  over  ta 
Holland.  And  fmce  he  continued  fo  long,  and 
contrary  to  all  mens.opinions  in  fo  high  a  degree 
of  favour,  and  confidence,  it  may  be  expected  that 
I  Ihould  l^e  a  little  copious  in  fetting  out  hh  cha<* 
rader;  for  I  knew  him  very  particularly.  He 
made  a  vtry  ill  appjcarance:  He  was  very  big; 
His  hair  red,  banging  odly  about  him  :  His 
tongue  was  too  big  for  his  mouth,  which  made 
him  bedew  all  that  he  talked  to  :  And  his  whole 
fnanner  was  rough  and  boifterous,  and  very  unfic 
for  a  Court.  He  was  very  learned,  not  only  in 
Latin,  in  which  he  was  a  matter,  but  in  Greek 
and  Hebrew.     He  had  read  a  great  deal  of  divi-  ^ 

nity,  and  almott  all  the  hiftorians  ancient  and  mo«* 
dern :  So  that  he  had  great  materials.  He  had 
witKthcfe  an  extraordinary  memory,  and  a  copi- 
ous but  unpoliflied  expreffion.  He  was  a  man^ 
as  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  called  him  to  me,  of 
a  blundering  underilanding.  He  was  haughty 
beyond  expreflion,  abjed  to  thofe  he  faw  he  muft 
ftoop  to,  but  imperious  to  all  others.  He  had  a 
violence  of  paffion  that  carried  him  often  to  fits 
like  m^nefs,  in  wluch  he  had  no  temper.  If  he 
took  a  thing  wrong,  it  was  a  vain  thing  to  ftudy 
to  convince  him :  That  would  rather  provoke  him 
10  fwear,  he  would  never  be  of  another  mind :  He 
Wi^  to  be  let  ^one :  And  perhaps  he  would  have 
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1 66a.  forgot  what  he  had  faid,  and  come  about  of  his 
i^-y-*.^  own  accord.  He  was  the  coldeft  friend  and  the 
violenteft  enemy  I  ever  knew  :  I  felt  it  too  much 
not  to  know  it.  He  at  firft  feemed  to  defpifc 
wealth :  But  he  delivered  himfelf  up  afterwards  to 
luxury  and  fenfuality :  And  by  that  means  he  ran 
into  a  vaft  expcnce,  and  ftuck  at  nothing  that  was 
neceflary  to  fupport  it.  In  his  long  imprifonment 
he  had  great  impreflions  of  religion  on  his  mind  : 
But  he  wore  thele  out  fo  entirely,  that  fcarce  any 
trace  of  them  was  left.  His  great  experience  in 
affairs,  his  ready  compliance  with  every  thing  that 
he  thought  would  plcafe  the  King,  ^and  his  bold 
offering  at  the  moft  dcfperatc  counfels,  gained 
him  fuch  an  intereft  in  the  King,  that  no  attempt 
againft  him  nor  complaint  of  hirfi  could  ever 
Ihake  it,  till  a  decay  of  ftrength  and  underftand- 
ing  forced  him  to  let  g6  his  hold.  He  was  in  hia 
principles  much  againft  Popery  and  arbitrary  go- 
vernment: And  yet  by  a  fatal  train  of  paffions 
and  interefts  he  made  way  for  the  former,  and  had 
almoft  eftablifhed  the  latter.  And,  whereas  fome 
by  a  fmooth  deportment  made  the  firft  beginnings 
of  tyranny  Icfs  difcernible  and  unacceptable,  he 
by  the  fury  of  his  behaviour  heightned  the  feveri- 
ty  of  his  miniftry,  which  was  liker  the  cruelty  of 
an  inquifition  than  the  legality  of  juftice.  With 
all  this  he  was  a  Prcft)yterian,  and  retained  his 
averfion  to  King  Charles  L  and  his  party  to  his 
death. 
Craiv.  The  Earl  of  Crawford  had  been  his  fellow  pri- 

ford's cha-  foner  for  ten  years.     And  that  was  a  good  title  for 
laaer.      maintaining  him  in  the  poft  he  had  before,  of  be- 
ing Lord  Treafurer.     He  was  a  fincere  but  weak 
man,  paffionate  and  indifcreet,  and  continued  ftill 
Rothes's   *   zealous    Preft>yterian.     The  Earl,    afterwards 
chara^ficr.  Duke  of  Rothes,  had  married  his  Daughter,  and 
had  the  merit  of  a  long  imprifonment  likewife  to 
recommend  him :  He  had  a  ready  dexterity  in  the 
management  of  affairs,  with  a  foft  and  inlinuating 

addrcft ; 
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addrefs  :  He  had  a  quick  apprehenfion  with  a  clear   i66o. 
judgment :  He  had  no  advantage  of  education,  no  ^^^■v*-^ 
fort  of  literature  :  Nor  had  he  travelled  abroad  : 
All  in  him  was  mere  nature. 

The  Earl  of  Twcedale  was  another  of  Lbrd  Twee* 
Lauderdale's  friends.  He  was  early  engaged  in  ^^ajc'sc^*- 
bufinefsy  and  continued  in  it  to  a  great  age.  He  *'* 
underftood  all  the  intercfts  and  concerns  of  Scot- 
land well :  He  had  a  great  flock  of  knowledge, 
with  a  mild  and  obliging  temper.  He  was  of  a 
blamelefs,  or  rather  an  exemplary  life  in  all  ref- 
pcds.  He  had  loofe  thoughts  both  of  civil  and 
ecclefiaftical  government;  and  feemed  to  think, 
that  what  form  foever  was  uppermoft  was  to  be 
complied  with.  He  had  been  in  Cromwell's  Par- 
liament, and  had  abjured  the  Royal  family,  which 
lay  heavy  on  him.  But  the  difputes  about  the 
guardianihip  of  the  Duchefs  of  Monmouth  and  her 
elder  fitter,  to  which  he  pretended  in  the  right  of 
bis  wife,  who  was  their  father's  filler,  againft  her 
mother  who  was  Lord  Rothes's  filler,  drew  him 
into  that  comp]iance  which  brought  a  great  cloud 
upon  him  :  I'ho'  he  was  in  all  other  rcfpefts  the 
ableft  and  worthieft  man  of  the  nobility :  Only  he 
was  too  cautious  and  fearful. 

A  fon  of  the  Marquis  of  Douglas^  made  Earl  D.  Ha* 
of  Selkirk,  had  married  the  hcirefs  of  the  family  of  milton** 
Hamilton,  who  by  her  father's  patent  wasDuchefsof  cl»*"^''«» 
Hamilton :  And  when  the  heirefs  of  a  title  in  Scot- 
land marries  -one  not  equal  to  her  in  rank,  it  is  or- 
dinary at  her  defire  to  give  Jier  huiband  the  title 
for  life  :  So  he  was  made  Duke  of  Hamilton.  He 
then  pafs'd  for  a  foft  man,  who  minded  nothing 
but  the  recovery  of  that  family  from  the  great  debts 
under  which  it  was  finking,  till  it  was  raifed  up 
again  by  his  great  management.  After  he  had 
compaflcd  that,  he  became  a  more  confiderable 
man.  He  wanted  all  fort  of  polilhing :  He  was 
rough  and  fullen,  but  candid  and  fincere.  Hi9 
temper  was  boiflerous,  neither  fit  to  fubmit  nor  to 
govern.     He  w^s  mutinous  when  out  of  power, 
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and  imperious  in  it.  He  wrote  well,  but  (poke 
ill :  For  his  judgment  when  calm,  was  better  than 
his  imagination.  He  made  himfelf  a  great  mailer 
in  the  knowledge  of  the  laws,  of  the  hiftory,  and 
of  the  families  of  Scotland  ;  and  fecmed  always  to 
have  a  regard  to  juftice,  and  the  good  of  his  coun- 
try :  But  a  narrow  and  felfilh  temper  brought  fuch 
an  habitual  meannefs  on  him,  that  he  was  not  ca- 
pable of  defigning  or  undertaking  great  things. 
Kincair-  Another  man  of  that  fide,  that  made  a  good 
din's  chfl-  figure  at  that  time,  was  Bruce,  afterwards  Earl  of 
radcr.  Kincairdin,  who  had  married  a  daughter  of  Mr, 
Somelfdych  in  Holland :  And  by  that  means  he 
had  got  acquaintance  with  our  Princes  beyond  fea, 
and  had  fupplied  them  liberally  in  their  neceflities. 
He  was  both  the  wifeft  and  the  worthieft  man  that 
belonged  to  his  country,  and  fit  for  governing 
any  aifairs  but  his  own  \  which  he  by  a  wrong  turn^ 
and  by  his  love  for  the  publick,  negledled  to  hij 
ruin ;  for  they  confifting  much  in  works,  coals, 
fait,  and  mine$,  required  mucli*  care  •,  and  he  was 
very  capable  of  it,  having  gone  far  in  mathema* 
ticks,  and  being  a  great  mailer  of  mechanicks« 
His  thoughts  Went  flow,  and  his  words  came  much 
flower :  But  a  deep  judgment  appeared  in  every 
thing  be  faid  or  did.  He  had  a  noble  zc^  for 
juftice,  in  which  even  friendftiip  covild  never  biafi 
him.  He  had  folid  principles  of  religion  and 
virtue,  whkh  flicwed  themfelves  with  great  luf);rc 
on  all  occafionfi;  He  was  a  faithful  friend,  aful  4 
merciful  enemy.  I  may  be  perhaps  inclined  to 
carry  his  charaAer  too  far;  for  he  was  the  firft 
man  tliat  cntred  into  friendfliip  with  mc.^  We 
continued  for  feveqteen  years  in  fo  entire  a  friend* 
fliip,  that  there  was  never  either  referve  ormtftake 
between  us  all  the  while  till  Jiis  death.  And  it 
was  from  him  that  I  underftood  the  whole  fecret 
.  of  affairs  j  for  he  was  trufted  with  every  thing* 
He  had  a  wonderful  love  to  the  King ;  ami  would 
never  believe  me,  when  I  warned  him,  what  he 

might 
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Alight  look  for,  if  he  did  not  go  along  with  an  1660. 
abjeft  compliance  in  every  thing.     He  found  it  ^^-y^^ 
true  in  conclufion.     And  the   love  he  bore  the 
King  made  his  difgrace  fink  deeper  in  him,  than 
became  fuch  a  philofopher,  or  fo  good  a  chriftian 
as  he  was. 

I  now  turn  to  another  fct  of  men,  of  whom  the 
Earls  of  Midletoun  and  Glencairn  were  the  chief. 
They  were  followed  by  the  herd  of  the  Cavalier  Tbegene* 
party,  who  were  now  very  fierce  and  full  of  cou-  t^  ci»- 
ragc  over  their  cups,  tho*  they  had  been  very  dif-  ^^^1  j^^ 
aeet  managers  of  it  in  the  field,  and  in  time  of  cavaliers, 
aftion.     But  now  every  one  of  them  boafted  that 
he  had  killed  his  thoufands.     And  all  were  full  of  ^ 
merit,  and  as  full  of  high  pretenfions  y  far  beyond 
what  all  the  wealth  and  revenues  of  Scotland  could 
anfwer.    The  fubtileft  of  all  Lord  Midletoun's 
friends  was  Sir  Archibald  Primrofe:   A  man  of  Pum- 
long  and  great  practice  in  affairs  ;  for  he  and  his  rofc'scha^ 
father  had  ferved  th^  Crown  flicceffively  an  hun-  '^^'■• 
drcd  years  all  but  one,  when  he  was  turned  out  of 
employment.    He  was  a  dextrous  man  in  bufi- 
nefs:  He  had  always  expedients  ready  at  every 
difficulty.     He  had  an  art  of  fpeaking  to  all  men  . 
according  to  tlieir  fenfe  of  things  :  And  fo  drew 
out  their  fecrets  while  he  concealed  his  own  :  For 
words  went  for  nothing  with  him.     He  faid  every 
thing  that  was  neceffary  to  perfuade  thofc  he  fpoice 
to,  that  be  was  of  their  mind ;   and  did  it  in  fo 

gnuine  a  way  that  he  feemed  to  fpeak  his  heart. 
e  was  always  for  foft  counfels,  and  flow  me- 
thods: And  thought  that  the  chief  thing  that  a 
great  man  ought  to  do  was,  to  raife  his  family 
and  his  kindred,  who  naturally  flick  to  him  5  Jbr 
he  had  feen  fo  much  of  the  world,  that  he  did  not 
depend  much  on  friends,  and  fo  took  no  care  in 
making  any.  He  always  advifed  the  Earl  of  Mi- 
dletoun to  go  flowly  in  the  King's  bufinefs ;  but 
to  do  his  own  efFefltually,  before  the  Kin^  fhoujd 
fee  he  had  no  farther  occafion  for  him*  That  Earl 
3  had 
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had  another  friend,  who  had  more  credit  with 
him,  tho*  Primrofe  was  more  neceflary  for  ma- 
Fletcher's  ^^&^S  ^  Parliament :  He  was  Sir  John  Fletcher, 
chiiracier.  made  the  King's  Advocate  or  Attorney  General : 
For  Nicholfon  was  dead.  Fletcher  was  a  man  of 
a  generous-  temper,  who  defpifcd  wealth,  except 
as  it  was  neceflary  to  fupport  a  vaft  expence.  He 
^as  a  bold  and.  fierce  man,  who  hated  all  mild 
proceedings,  and  could  fcarce  fpeak  with  decency 
or  patience  to  thofe  of  the  other  fide.  So  that  he 
was  looked  on  by  all  that  had  been  faulty  in  the 
late  times,  as  an  Inquifitor  Gcnerab  On  the  other 
hand  Primrofe  took  money  liberally,  and  was  the 
interceflTor  for  all  who  made  fuch  effeftual  appli* 
cations  to  him. 
Advices  The  firft  thing  that  was  to  be  thought  on,  with 
cffcred  in  relation  to  Scotch  affairs,  was  the  manner  in  which 
^^n.  offenders  in  the  late  times  were  to  be  treated  :  For 
all  were  at  mercy.  In  the  letter  the  King  writ 
from  Breda  to  the  Parliament  of  England  he  had 
promifed  a  full  indemnity  for  all  that  was  paft, 
excepting  only  thofe  who  had  been  concerned  in 
his  father's  death  :  To  which  the  Earl  of  Claren- 
don perfuaded  the  King  to  adhere  in  a  moft  facred 
manner ;  fincc  the  breaking  of  faith  in  fuch  a 
point  was  that  which  muft  for  ever  deftroy  confirm 
dence,  and  the  obfcrving  all  fuch  promifes  feemed 
to  be  a  fundamental  maxim  in  government,  which 
was  to  be  maintained  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  not 
fo  much  as  a  flretch  was  to  be  made  in  it.  But 
there  was  no  promife  made  for  Scotland  :  So  all 
the  Cavaliers,  as  they  were  full  of  revenge,  hoped 
to  have  the  eftates  of  thofe  who  had  been  concern- 
For  a  gc-  ^^  *^  ^^e  late  wars  divided  among  them.  The 
rcral  in-  Earl  of  J-rauderdalc  told  the  King,  on  the  other 
dcsnnity.  hand,  that  the  Scotch  nation  had  turned  eminent- 
ly, tho*  unfortunately,  to  ferve  his  father  in  the 
year  forty  eight ;  that  they  had  brought  himfelf 
among  them,  and  had  loft  two  armies  in  his  fcr- 
vicje^  and  had  been  under  nine  years  oppreffion  on 

that 
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that  account ;  that  they  had  Encouraged  and  afTifl- 
cd  Monk  in  all  he  did :  They  might  be  therefore 
highly  difgufted,  if  they  fliould  not  have  the  fame 
meafure  of  grace  and  pardon  that  he  was  to  give 
England.  Befides,  the  King,  while  he  was  in 
Scotland,  had  in  the  Parliament  of  Stirling  pafs'd 
a  very  full  aft  of  indemnity,  tho*  in  the  terms  and 
with  the  title  of  an  aft  of  approbation.  It  is  true, 
the  records  of  that  Parliament  were  not  extant, 
but  had  been  loft  in  the  confiifion  that  followed 
upon  the  redu£tion  of  that  Kingdom :  Yet  the 
thing  was  fo  frelh  in  every  man's  memory,  that  it 
might  have  a  very  ill  efFeft,  if  the  King  fhould 
proceed  without  a  regard  to  it.  There  was  indeed 
another  very  fcverc  aft  made  in  that  Parliament 
againft  all  that  ihould  treat  orfubmit  to  Cromwell, 
or  comply  in  any  fort  with  him  :  But,  he  faid,  a 
difference  ought  to  be  made  between  thofe  who 
during  the  ftruggle  had  deferred  the  fcrvice  and 
gone  over  to  the  enemy,  of  which  number  it 
might  be  fit  to  make  fome  examples,  and  the  reft 
of  the  kingdom,  who  upon  the  general  reduftion 
had  been  forced  to  capitulate  :  It  would  be  hard 
to  punifh  any  for  fubmitting  to  a  fuperior  force, 
when  they  were  in  no  condition  to  refift  it.  This 
feemed  reafbnable:  And  the  Earl  of  Clarendon 
acquiefced  in  it.  But  the  j^arl  of  Midletoun  and 
his  party  complained  of  it,  and  defired  that  the 
Marquis  of  Argile,  whorp  th^y  charged  with  an 
acceffion  to  the  King's  murder,  and  fome  few  of 
thofe  who  had  joined  in  tKe  remonftrance  while 
the  King  was  in  Scotland,  might  be  proceeded 
againft.  The  Marquis  oP  Argile's  craft  made 
them  afraid  of  him  :  And  his  Lftate  made  them 
defire  to  divide  it  among  them.  His  fon,  the 
Lord  Lom^  was  come  up  to  Court,  and  was  well 
received  hf  the  King:  For  he  had  adhered  fo 
firmly  to  the  King's  intereft,  that  he  would  never 
enter  into  any  engagements  with  the  Ufurpcrs : 
And  upon  every  new. occafion  ofjealoufyhc  had 
Vol.  I.  L  been 
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1660.  been  clapt  dp.    In  one  of  his  imprifonments  he 
^V^w  had  a  terrible  accident  from   a  canqon  bullet, 
which  the  foldiers  were  throwing  to  exerciff?  their 
ftrcngth,  and  by  a  recoil  ftruck  him  in  the  head, 
and  made  fuch.a  fradure  in  his  (kuU,  that  the  ope- 
ration of  the  trepan,  and  the  cure,   was  counted 
qne  of  the  greajt^ft  performances  of  fiuigsry  at  that 
time.     The  deference  between  Jiis  father  and  hhn 
y^ent  on  to  a  total  breach  *,  fo  that  his  father  was 
tit  upon  the  dif^nheriting  him  of  all  that  was.  fUU 
•    left  in  hi^  power,     l/pon  the  Reftoration  th<;  Ml^r- 
quis  of  Argilc  went  up  to  the  Highlands  fbt  fom^ 
time,  till  he  advifed  with  his  friends  what  to  do, 
vho  were  divided  in  opinion,     fie-  writ  by  his  foa 
to  the  King,  alking  leave  to  conie  and  wait;  qn 
him.     .The  King  gave  an  anlwer  that  feemed 
to  encourage  it,  but  did  not  bind  him  to  any  thing.. 
I  have  forgot  the  words :  There  was  an  equivo- 
cating in  them  that  did  not  become  a  Prince: 
But  his  fon  told  me,  he  wrote  them  veiy  particu- 
krly  to  his  father,  without  any  advice  ot  his.  own* 
Upon  that  the  Marquis  of  Argile  came  up  fo  fc- 
cretly,  that  he  was  >within  Whitehall,  before  his 
enemies  knew  any  thing  of  his  journey.    He  fent 
his  fon  to  the  King  to  beg  admittance.    But  in* 

\r-ile      ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^'  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  the  Tower.     And  or* 
i"cnt  tothe  dcrs  wer^  fent  down  for  clapping  up  three  of  the 
Tower,     chief  Remonftfators.      Of  thefe  Wariftouh    wi^s 
one  :  But  he  had  notice  fent  him  before  the  mef* 
fenger  came :  So  he  made  his  efcape,  apd  went 
beyond  fca,  fifft   to  Hamburgh.     He  had  been 
long  courted  by  Cromwell,  and  had  ftood  at  a 
diftance  from  him  for  feven  years  :  But  in  thelaft 
year  of  his  government  he'had  gone  into  his  coun- 
sels, and  wa^  fummoned  as  one  of  his  Peers  to  the 
Other  Houfe,  as  it  was  called.     He  was  after  that 
put  into  the  Council  of  ftate  after  Richard  was 
put  out :  And  then  he  fat  in  another  court  put  up 
by  Lambert  and  the  Army,  called  the  Committee 
'^      of  fafety.    So  there^  was  a  great  deal  againft  him. 
«    .  ,^  Swii\ton, 
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SWincon,  one  of  ^CromweU's  Lotxls,  was  alio  Tent 
a  piiibner  to  Scotland.  And  thus  k  visis  refolved 
to  make  a  few  examples  in  the  Parliament  that  * 
was  to  be  called,  as  foon  as  the  King  could  be 
got  to  prepare  matters  for  it.  It  was  refolved 
on,  to  reftore  the  King's  authority  to  the  fame 
ftace  it  was  in  before  the  wars,  and  to  raife  fuch 
a  force  as  might  be  neceflary  to  fecure  the  quiet 
of  diat  kihgdom  for  the  future. 

It  was  a  harder  pornt,  what  to  do  with 'the  citar  The  ctau 
deb  that  were  built  by  Cromwell,  and  with  thCg^^j^^^ 
Engfilh  gjfrrifoils  that  Were  kept  in  them^  Many  a^oliih. 
faid)  it  was  necefl&ry  to  keep  that  kingdom  in  that  ed. 
fiibducid  ftate ;  at  leaft  till  all  things  were  fettled, 
and  tbae  there  wai  ho  more  danger  (torn  thence. 
TfaeEai^l  of  Clarendon  was  of  this  mind«  But 
die  EarT  of  Lauderdale  teid  before  the  King,  that 
thecohqueft  Cromwell  had  made  of  Scotlaiikir  was 
for  their  adhering  to  him :  He  might  then  judge 
what  they  woi^ld  think,  who  h^d  fuffered  ib  much 
and  JRy  long  <^n  his  account ;  if  the  fattte  thral- 
dome  ihould  be  n^w^kept  up  by  his  means :  It 
would  create  an  univerfal  difguft.  He  told  the 
King,  that  the  time  might  come,  in  which  he 
would  wlffii  rather  to  have  Scotch  garrifons  in 
England':  It  would  become  a  national  quarrel, 
and  lofe  the  affeftiorts  of  the  country  to  fuch  a 
de^ee,  that  perhaps  th^  would  join  with  the  gar- 
rifons, if  any  disjointing'  happened  in  England 
agamft  him :  Whereas,  without  any  foch  badge  > 
of  Slaviryy  Scotland  might  be  fo  managed,  that 
they  might  be  made  entirely  his.  The  Earl  of 
Midletoun  and  his  party  durft  not  appear  for  fo 
unpopular  a  thing.  So  it  was  agreed  on,  that 
the  citadels  ihould  be  evacuated  and  flighted,  as 
foon  as  the  money  could  be  raifrd  in  England  for 
paying  •  and  difbanding  the  Army.  Ot  all  this 
the  Eari*  of  Lauderdale  was  believed  the  chief  ad- 
vifer.    So  he  became  very  popular  in  Scotland. 

L  /  The 
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1660.       The  next  thing  that  fell. under  CQnfideratkm 

K^^-^r^    was  the  Church,  and  whether  Bifhops  were  to  be 

Difputes    reftorcd,  or  not.     The  Earl  of  Lauderdale  »t  his 

i^^eTplf.  ^'■^  coming  to  the  King  ftuck  firm  to.  JPrcfbytqy. 

topacy.     He  told  me,  the  King  fpoke  to  him  to  let  thatgp^ 

for- it  was  not  a  religion  for  gentlemen,     ^c  being 

Tcall/ a  Prefbyterian,  but  ac.the  ikme  .tinie^  rc- 

folving  to  get  into  the  King's  confidence,  ftudied 

to  convince  the  King  by  a  very  fubtil  method  to 

keep  up  Prefbytcry  ftijl  in  Scotland.;   H^  told 

'     him,  that  both  King  James  and  his  father  had 

ruined  their  affairs  by  engaging  in  the  defign  of 

fetting  up  Epifcopacy  in  that  Kingdom  :  And.  by 

.that  means  Scotland  became  discontented,  and  was 
of  no  ufe  tp  them  :  Whereas  the  King  ought  to 
govern  them  according  to  the  grwi  or  their  own 

inclinations,  and  to  make  them  fure  to  faipi :  He 
ought,  inftead  of  endeavouring  an  uniformity  in 
both  kingdoms,  to  keep  up  the  oppofition  be- 
tween them,  and  rather  to  epcreafe  th^n  to  allay 
that  hatred  that  was  betw^n  them :  And  then 
S  the  Scots  WQuld  be  ready,  and  migKt  be  eafily 
brought  to  ferve  him  upon  *  any  occafion  of  dif- 
putc  he  might  afterwards-  have  with  the  Parlia- 
jnent  of  England':  All  things  were  thep  fmooth : 
But  that  was  die  honey  moon»  and  it  could  not 

Jail  long :  Nothing  would  keep  England  nK)re  in 
awe»  than  if  thev  faw  Scotland  firm  in  their  duty 
and  affcdlipn  to  nim  :  Whereas  nothing  gave  them 
fo  much  heart,  as  when,  they  knew  Scotland  was 
disjointed :.  It  was  a  vain  attempt  to  think  of 

;tloing  any  thing  in  England  by  means  of  the 
Irifh,  who  ^ere  a  defpicable  people,  and  had  a 
iea  to  pafs  :  But  Scotland  could  be  brought  to  en* 
gage  for  the  King  in  a  more  filent  manner,  and 

•could  ferve  him  more  effcftually  :  He  therefore 
laid  it  down  for  a  maxim,  from  which  the  King 

•ought  never  to  depart,  that  Scotland  was  to  be  kept 
quiet  and  in  good  humour,  that  the  oppofition  of 

ithe  two  kingdoms  was  to  be  kept  up  and  heigh- 
tened : 
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teiiM :  And  then  the  King  might  reckon  on  every  1660. 
man  capable  of  bearins  arms  in  Scotland,  as  a 
lifted  foldier,  who  would  willingly  change  a  bad 
country  for  a  better.  This  was  the  plan  he  laid 
before  the  King.  I  cannot  tell,  whether  this  was 
to  cover  his  zeal  for  Prcfbytcry,  or  on  defign  to 
encourage  the  King  to  fet  up  arbitrary  govern- 
ment in  England. 

To  forti^  thefe  advices  he  wrote  a  long  letter 
in  white  ink  to  a  Daughter  of  the  Esu-l  of  Caflilis, 
Lady  Margaret  Kennedy,  who  was  in  great  cre^ 
dit  with  the  party,  and  was  looked  on  as  a  very 
wife  and  gooa  woman,  and  was  out  of  meafure 
zealous  for  them.  I  married  her  afterwards,  and 
after  her  death  found  this  letter  among  her  papers  : 
In  which  he  ezpreflfed  great  zeal  for  the  caufe  : 
He  law  the  King  was  indifferent  in  the  matter : 
But  he  was  eafy  to  thofe  who  prefied  for  a  change : 
Which,  he  faid,  nodiing  could  fo  efiedhially  hin* 
der,  as  the  fending  up  many  men  of  good  fenfe^ 
but  without  any  noife,  who  might  inform  the 
King  of  die  averfion  the  nation  had  to  that  go- 
vernment, and  aflure  him  that,  if  in  that  point 
he  would  be  eafy  to  them,  he  might  depend  upon 
them  as  to  every  thing  elfe  s  and  particularly,  if 
he  ffax)d  in  need  of  their  fervice  in  his  other  do- 
minions :  But  he  charg^  her  to  truft  very  few  of 
the  Mimfbers  with  this,  and  to  take  care  that 
Sharp  might  know  nothing  of  it :  For  he  was 
then  jealous  of  him.  This  had  all  the  efFedt  that 
the  Earl  of  Lauderdale  intended  by  it.  The 
King  was  no  more  jealous  of  his  favouring  Pref- 
bytery  •,  but  looked  on  him  as  a  fit  inftrument  to 
manage  Scodand,  and  to  ferve  him  in  the  moft 
defperate  defigns :  And  on  this  all  his  credit  with 
the  King  was  founded.  In  the  mean  time  Sharp, 
feeing  the  King  cold  in  the  matter  of  Epifco* 
pacy,  thought  it  was  neceflary  to  lay  the  Prefby- 
terians  afleep,  to  make  them  apprehend  no  dan- 
ger to  tljcir  government,  and  to  engage  the  Pub- 
h  3  iick 
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1660..  Ikk  Refolucioners  to  proceed  againft  aUdiePra- 
tefters ;  that  (0  thofe  who  were  like  to  be  the  mod: 
inflexible    in  the  point  of  Epifcopacy  might  be 
ccnfurcd  by  their  own  party,  .and  by  that  means 
the  others  might  become  fo  odious  to  the  more 
violent  Prefbyterians,    that   thereby  tliey  might 
be  the  more  cafily  dUpofcd  to  fubmit  to  £pi£co<- 
pacy,  or  at  lead  might  have  leis  credit  to.  a& 
againft  it.     So  he,  being  prefsM  by  thofe  who 
employed  him    to  procure  fomewhat  from  the 
King  that  might  look  like  a  confirmation  of  their 
government,  and  put  to  filence  all  di&ourfes  of 
an  intended  change,  obtained  by  the  £arl  of  Lau* 
derdale's  means,  that  a  letter  ihould  be  writ  by 
the  King  to  the  Prefbytery  of  Edinburgh,  to  be 
communicated  by  them  to  all  the  other  Freiby- 
teries  in  Scotland,  in  which  he  confirmed  the  Ge- 
neral Affemblies  that  fate  at  St.   Andrews  and 
Dundee  while  he  was  in  Scotland,  and  that  had 
ponfirmed   the  publick  refolutions;  in  which  he 
ordered  them   to  proceed  to  cenfure  all  thofe  who 
had  then  protefted  againft  them,  and  would  not 
flow  fubmit  to  them.     The  King  did  alio  confirm 
the  Prefbyterian  government,  as  it  was  by  law 
eftablifhedl     This  was  figned,   and  itnt  down 
without  communicating  it  to  die  Earl  of  Midle- 
{X3un  or  his  party.     But  as  foon  as  he  heard  c^  it, 
he  thought  Sharp  had  betrayed  the  defign ;  and 
fent  for  him,  and  charged  him  with  it.    Sharp 
faid,  in  his  own  excufe,  that  fomewhat  mufl:  \k 
done  for  quieting  the  Preft>yterians,  who  were  bcr 
ginning  to  take  the  alarm  :  That  might  have  pro^ 
duced  fuch  applications,  as  would  pqrhaps  make 
fome  impreffion  on  the  King ;  Wnereas  now  all 
was  fecured,  and  yet  the  King  was  engaged  to  no- 
thing ;  for  his  confirming  their  government,  as  it 
was  cftablifhed  by  law,  could  bind  him  no  longer 
than  while  that  legal  eftablifhraent.  was  in  force: 
So  the  reverfing  of  that  would  releafe  the  King. 
This  allayed  the  Earl  of  Midlctoun'^  difpleafuce  a 
.    ^  '  •'  little. 
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ITttle.  Yet  Primrofe  told  me,  he  fpoke  often  of  1660. 
it  with-  great  indignation,  fince  it  fecmed  below  v-^-si/ 
the  dignity  of  a  King  thus  to  equivocate  with  his 
people,  and  to  ticcehre  them.  It  fecmed,  that 
Shaip  thought  it  not  enough  to  cheat  the  party 
himfelf>  but  would  have  the  King  Ihare  with  him 
in  the  fraud.  This  was  no  honourable  ftep  to  be 
made  by  a  King,  and  to  be  contrived  by  a  Cler- 
gyman. The  letter  was  received  with  tranlports 
of  joy  :  The  Prelbyterians  reckoned  they  were 
fafe,  ind  began  to  proceed  feverely  againft  the 
Proreftors ;  to  which  they  were  fet  on  by  fome  af- 
piring  ipen,  who  hoped  to  merit  by  the  heat  ei- 
preffed  on  this  occaUon.  And  if  Sharp's  impa- 
tience to  get  into  the  Archbilhoprick  of  St.  An- 
drews had  not  wrought  too  iftrong  on  him,  it  would 
have  givdn  a  great  advantage  to  the  reftitution  of 
Epifcopacy,  if  a  General  Aflembly  had  been  called, 
and  the  two  parties  had  been  let  loofe  on  one  afio-  >c 
ther :  That  ^*ould  have  ftiewn  the  impoflibility  6f 
maintaining  the  government  of  the  Church  in  a 
party,  and  the  neceflity  of  fetting  a  fuperiour  oN 
der  over  them  for  keeping  them  in  unity  and 
peace. 

The  King  fettled  the  Miniftry  in  Scotland.  The  A  Mini- 
Earl  bf  Midietoun  was  declared  the  King's  Coni-  ftryfctilcd 
miflioner  for  holding  the  Parliament,  and  Gene-  ^^^^^' 
ral  of  the  forces  that  were  .to  be  raifed :  The  Earl 
of  Glencairn  was  made  Chancellour  :  The  Earl 
of  Lauderdale  was  Secretary  of  State  :  The  Earl 
'  of  Rothes  Prefident  of  the  Council :  The  Earl 
of  Crawford  Was  continued  in  the  Treafury : 
Primrofe  was  Clerk  Regifter,  which  is  very  like 
the  place  of  Mafter  of  the  Rolls  in  England.  The 
reft  depended  on  thefe.  But  the  Earls  of  Midlcr 
toun  and  Lauderdale  were  the  two  heads  of  the 
parties.  The  Earl  of  Midietoun  had  a  private 
inftruftion,  which,  as  Lauderdale  told  me,  wa$ 
jnot  communicated  to  him,  to  try  the  inclinations 
of  the  Hation  for  Epifcopacy,  and  to  confider  Of 

L  4  tho 
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1660.  the  bcft  method  of  letting  it  up.  This  was  drawn 
from  the  King  by  the  Earl  or  Clarendon :  For  he 
himfelf  was  obferved  to  be  very  cold  in  it,  while 
thefe  things  were  doing.  Primrofe  got  an  order 
from  the  King  to  put  up  all  the  publick  regifters 
of  Scotland,  which  Cromwell  had  brought  up, 
and  lodged  in  the  Tower  of  London,  as  a  pawii 
upon  that  Kingdom,  in  imitation  of  what  King 
Edward  the  firft  was  faid  to  have  done  when  he 
fubdued  that  Nation.  They  were  now  put  up  in 
fifty  hogfheads :  And  a  fhip  was  ready  to  carry 
them  down.  But  it  was  fuggefted  to  Lord  Cla- 
rendon, that  the  original  Covenant,  ligned  by  the 
King,  and  fome  other  declarations  under  his  hand, 
were  among  them. '  And  he,  apprehending  that 
at  fome  time  or  other  an  ill  ufe  might  have  been 
made  of  thefe,  would  not  fuffer  them  to  be  flup- 
ped  till  they  were  vifitcd:  Nor  would  he  take 
Primrofe's  promife  of  fcarching  for  thefe  carefully, 
and  fending  them  up  to  him.  So  he  ordered  a 
fearch  to  be  niadc.  None  of  the  papers  he  Iboksd 
for  were  foun^.  But  fp  much  time  was  loft,  that 
the  fuipmer  was  fpent :  So  they  were  fent  down 
in  winter:  And  by  fome  eafterly  gufts  the  fhip 
was  caft  away  near  Berwick.  So  we:  loft  all  our 
records.  And  we  have  nothing  now  but  fome 
fragments  in  private  hand?  to  rely  On,  having 
inade  at  that  time  fp  great  a  fhipwreck  pF  all  our 
authentick  writings.  This  heightened  the  difplea- 
fure  the  Nation  had  at  the  defigns  then  on  foot. 
;v  Coun-  The  main  thing,  upon  which  all  other  matters 
cd  loTai  depended,  wzs  the  method  in  which  the  affairs  of 
Ciiirt  for  Scotland  were  to  be  condufted.  The  Evl  ofCla- 
Scotchaf-  rendon  moved,  that  there  might  be  a  Council  fet- 
&«.  (le^j  |.Q  fjj  regularly  at  Whitehall  on  Scotch  affairs, 
*  to  which  every  one  of  the  Scotch  Privy  Council 
that  happened  to  be  on  the  place  fhouid  b^  ad- 
mitted :  But  with  this  addition,  that,  as.  two 
'  Scotch  Lords  were  called  to  the  Engl^fii  Council, 
fo  fix  of  the  Englifh  were  to  be  of  the  §cotch 

Council. 
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Council.  The  eSoSt  of  this  would  have  been,  166a. 
that  whereas  the  Scotch  Counfellours  had  no  great 
force  in  Englilh  affairs^  the  Englifh,  as  they  were 
nien  of  great  credit  with  the  King,  and  were  al- 
ways on  the  place,  would  have  the  government  of 
the  affairs  ot  Scotland  wholly  in  their  hands.  This 
probably  would  have  faved  that  Nation  from  much 
injuftice  and  violence,  when  there  was  a  certain 
method  of  laying  their  grievances  before  the  King: 
Complaints  would  have  been  heard,  and  matters 
well  examined :  Englifhmen  would  not,  and  durft 
not,  have  given  way  to  cryins  opprelfion,  and  il- 
Icgjsd  proceedings :  For  tho'  mefe  matters  did  not 
fall  under  the  cognifance  of  an  Englilh  Parlia* 
ment,  yet  it  would  have  very  much  blaftcd  a 
man's  credit,  who  ihould  have  concurred  in  fuch 
methods  of  government  as  were  put  in  praftice 
afterwards  in  that  Kingdom  :  Therefore  all  people 
quickly  faw  how  wife  a  projedb  this  was,  and  how 
pappy  it  would  have  proved,  if  affairs  had  ftill 
gone  in  that  channel.  But  the  Earl  of  Lauder- 
(dale  oppofed  phis  with  all  his  ftrength.  He  told 
ithe  King,  it  would  quite  deftroy  the  fcheme 
ke  had  laid  before  him,  which  muft  be  managed 
fecretly,  and  by  men  that  were  not  in  fear  of  the 
Parliament  of  England,  nor  obnoxious  to  it.  He 
faid  to  all  Scotchmen,  this  would  make  Scotland 
a  province  to  England,  and  fubjed  it  to  Englifh 
Counfellours,  who  knew  neither  the  laws  nor  the 
interefts  of  Scotland,  and  yet  would  determine 
every  thing  relating  to  it:  And  all  the  wealth  of 
Scotland  would  be  employed  to  bribe  them,  who, 
having  no  concern  of  their  own  in,  the  affairs  of 
that  Kingdom,  muft  be  fuppofed  capable  of  be« 
ing  fwayed  by  private  confiderations.  To  the 
Preibyterians  he  faid,  this  would  infallibly  bring 
in,  not  only  Epifcopacy,  but  every  thing  elfe  from 
the  Englifh  pattern.  Men  who  had  neither  kin* 
dred  nor  euates  in  Scotland  would  be  bialfed 
^efly  |>Y  fivit  which  was  mod  in  vogue  in  £ng« 
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1660.  fly  at  him  in  his  Sermons  in  a  hioft  indecent  man-* 
w^v-w  ner;  which  at  laft  became  fo  intoleraUe,  that 
he  was  cited  to  appear  before  the  King  to  anfwer 
for  fome  parages  in  his  fermons :  He  would  not 
appear,  but  declined  the  King  and  his  Council, 
who,  he  faid,  were  not  proper  judges  of  mattersL 
of  doctrine,  for  which  he  was  only  accountable  to 
the  judicatories  of  the  Kirk.  He  alfo  protefted 
for  remedy  of  law  againft  the  King,  for  thus  di- 
fturbing  him  in  the  exercife  of  his  Miniftry.  This 
perfonal  affront  had<  irritated  theKii%  more  againft 
him,  than  againft  any  other  of  the  party.  And 
it  was  refolved  to  ftrike  a  terrour  into  them  all, 
by  making  an  example  of  him.  He  was  a  man 
of  courage,  and  went  thro*  all  his  trouble  with 
great  firmnefs.  But  this  way  of  proceeding  ftruck 
the  whole  party  with  fuch  a  confternation,  that 
it  had  ail  the  effeft  which  was  defigned  by  it :  For 
whereas  the  pulpits  had,  to  the  great  fcandal  of 
religion,  been  places  where  the  preachers  had  for 
many  years  vented  their  fpleen  and  arraigned  all 
proceedings,  they  became  now  more  decent,  and 
there  was  a  general  filence  every  where  with  rcla^ 
tion  to  the  affairs  of  ftate :  Only  they  could  not 
hold  from  many  fly  and  fecret  inlinuations,  as  if 
the  Ark  of  God  was  fliaking,  and  the  Glory  de- 
parting. A  great  many  offenders  were  fummon- 
ed,  at  the  King's  fuit,  before  the  Committee  of 
Eftates,  and  required  to  give  bail,  that  they  ihould 
appear  at  the  opening  of  the  Parliament,  and  an- 
.fwer  to  what  Ihould  be.  then  objefted  to  them. 
Many  faw,  the  defign  of  this  was  to  fright  them 
into  a  compofltion,  and  alfo  into  a  concurrence 
with  the  mcafures  that  were  to  be  taken.  For  the 
greater  part  they  complied,  2sad  redeemed  them- 
.  felves  from  farther  vexation  by  fuch  prefents  as 
•  they  were  able  to  make.  And  in  thefc  traniac- 
;  tions  Primrofe  and  Fletcher  were  the  great  dealers. 

nicmir-     I^  ^^^  ^^^  '^f  *^  y^*^  ^^^  E*^^  of  Midktoun 

Scotland,  camg  d9wn  with  gre^t  in?g«iificcnfe ;  His  way.of 

V.  "  living 
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living  was  the  nioft  fplendid  the  nation  had  ever  1660. 
leco:  But  it.waslikewife  the  moil  fcandalous;  for  w^v^^ 
vices  of  all  forts  verc  the  open  praftices  of  thofe 
about  him.  Drinking  was  the  moft  notorious  of 
ali,  which  was  often  continued  thro'  the  whold 
night  to  the  ne^  morning :  And  many  diforders 
happening. a&er  thofe  irregular  heats,  the  people, 
who  had  ncVer^  before  that  time  feen  any  thing 
like  it,  came  to.  look  with  an  ill  eye  on  every 
thing  that  ivsas  done  by  fuch  a  (et  of  lewd  and  vi- 
dons  Imicn..:  This. laid  in  all  men's  minds  a  new 
prejudice  agaiinfi:  Epilcopacy :  Por.  they,  who 
could  not  czaottiieintx)  the  nature. of  things,  were 
.apt  to  take  aa  ill  .opinion  of  every  change  in  re- 
ligion that  Wasibrotlght  about  by  fuch  bad  inftrui- 
ments.  -  There*  had  been  a  face  of  gravity  and 
piety  in.  the. ftf met  adminiftration,  which  made 
the  libertinage.  of  the  prefent  time  more  odious. 
1  f-i        '  '  ... 

-    The  Earl  of  Mictietoun  opened  the  Parliament  166 1. 
00  the  firft  of  January  with  a  fpeeeh  fetting  forth  s^^-r^ 
.the  blefling  of.  the  Reftpratbn  :   He  magnified 
the  King's  perioti,  and  enlarged  on  the  afiedion 
that  he.  bore  to  that  his  ancient  Kingdom :  He 
hoped  they  would  make  futtable  rtturns.of  zeal 
for  the  King's  fervice,  that  they  would  condemn 
all  the.  invafions  that  had  been  made  on  the  Regal 
authority,  and  aflert  the  juft  prerogative  of  the 
Crown,  andgii^  fupplies  for  keeping  up  fuch  a 
force  as  was  neceflary  to  fecure  the  publick  peace, 
and  to  preierve  them  from,  the  return  of  fuch  ca- 
lamities as  they  had  (b  long  felt*    Tlie  Parliamenc 
writ  an  anfwer  to  the  King's  letter  full  of  duty 
and  thanks,..    The -firft  thing  propo&d  was  to 
name  Lords  of  the  Articles^    In  order  to  the  zp- 
prehending  the  importance  of  this,  I  will  give 
fonoe  account  of  the  conftitution  of  that  Kingdom. 
:    The  Parliament  was  anciently  the  King's  Court,  The 
.wh^'e  all  who  held  land  of  him  were  bound  to  Lords  of 
.appear.    AJl  fete  ia  one  houfe^  but  were  con-  J^^^"^ 
:  .  ..  '  fidercd 
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x66t.  fidered  as  three  eftates.    The  firft  was! the  Churchy 
reprefentedby  the  Biihops,  and  mitced  AbbciGs, 
and  Priors.    The.  fecond  was  the  B^onage)  the 
Nobility  and  Gentry  who  held  their  Baronies  of 
the  King*    And  the  third  was  the  Burroag^ 
who  held  of  the  Kin^  by  Barony,  cho*  in  a  com* 
munity.    So  .that  the  Parliament  was  truly  the 
^arona^  of  the  Kiogdom.    The  lefler  Barons 
grew  weary  of  this  attendance  :  Sd  in  King  James 
the  firft's  time  (during  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.  of 
England)  they  were  excufed  from  it,  and  weie 
uDpowered  to  fend  proxies,  to  an  indefinite  num* 
ber,  to  repre&nt  them  in  Farttamenc.    Yet  they 
negleded  to  do  this.    And  it  continued  ib  tjil 
King  James  the  firth's  time,  in*  Which  the  mititd 
Abbots  being  taken  away,  and-  few  of  the  titular 
Biihops  that  were  then   continued  appearing  at 
them,,  the  Church  Lands  beitig  goieraily  ia*  Lay 
hands,  the  Nobility  carried  matters  in  ParTiament 
as  they  pieafed  :  And  a^  they  oppreifed  th&Bur- 
roughs,  fo  they  had  the  King  much  under  then. 
Upon  this  the  lower  Barons  got  themfelves  to  be 
fcftored  to  the  right,  which  they  had  negleded 
near  two  hundred  years*    They  were  allowed  by. 
B&  of  Parliament  to  fend  two  from  a  county : 
Only  fome  fmaller  counties  fent  but  one.    Thi^ 
,  brought  tliat  conflitution  to  a  truer  balance.    The 
^  iower  Barons  haxt  a  right  to  choole  at  th^ir  ooun- 
:  Xy  Caoxts  afte^r  Michaelmas  their  CommiffionerS) 
(  ctolbrve  in  any  Parliament. that  may  be  called 
j   within  that  year.    And.  they  who  cfatue  them  %fi 
:&  commiflion .  to  him  who  repref^nts  them.    So 
the  Sheriff  has  no.fhare  of  the  return*  -  And  in  the 
cafe  of  controverted  eledions  the  Parliament  es^ 
amines  the  commilfions,  to  &e  who^ias  thegreaceft 
number,  and  judges  whether  every  oMthatfigns  it 
had  a  right  to  do  fo.     The  Burroi^hb  only  choofe 
their  members  whenthe  fummons  goes  out :  And 
all  are  chofen  by  the  men  of  the  corporation,  or, 
as  they  call  them^,.  the-  town  councill    All  ^fe 

Eftates 


Eftatc&fit  ip  one  bpMiJ?,  and  vQte  togetheri    An-  i$6i- 
cjendjf  the  Parliameat  fate  only  two  days,  the  firft  u 
ap4th€  laft.     On  thp  firft  they  chpfc  thofe  wha 
were  to  fit  on  th^  ^ticles^  eight  for  every  ftate,, 
to  Vfhom  the.  King  ipioed  eight  officers  of  date.! 
Thefe  received  all  3xp  heads  of  griQvances  or  ar- 
ticles that  were  birpught  to  tbpm,  and  formed 
them  ip^o  bilU  af  they- jkafe4  :  And  on  the  laft. 
day  of  the-  Parli3iyic.Qt,  thefe  were  all  read,  and 
were  app^foved  Of  reje^ed  by  the  whole  body.     Sa 
they  were  a  conjmiittqe  thajt;  had  a  very  extragrdi- 
narjc  authority^  rp:^,,aodiing  could  be  brought, 
befoi^.thepajclianwnt/but  a3  they  pleafed.    This 
wa?  pretended,  to  be  done  Qnly  for  tlie  fliortening, 
^d  dirpatching  of  Seflipns.    The  ,Crown  was  not 
contented,  with  tbik^lu^itaf  ion,  .but  got  it  to  be 
canricd  farther,  ^The  Nobility  came  to  choofit 
eight  Bifliops,  ^n4  the'  Bifhops  to  choofe  eight 
nqblemen:    An^  dbpfe  fixteen  choofe  the  eig^t 
Barony,  (fo  the  ipj^nssfentative   for  the  Shires,  arq 
called,)  and  the  eight  Burgefles^    By  this  means 
our  K4ngs  did  upon  the  nutter  choofe  all  the 
Lords  of  the  articles/    So  entirely  ha4  they  got 
the  liberties  of  that  Parliament  into  their  hands. 

During  the  late  tfoubles  they  had  ftill  kept  up 
a  diftinftion  of  three  eftates,  the  lefler  Barony 
making  one :  And  then  every  Eftate  might  meet 
apart^  and  name  their  own  committee  :  But  ftill 
all  things  were  broj^ght  in,  and  debated  in  full 
Parliament.  So.no\y  the  firft  thing  propofed  was, 
the  returning  to  tlip  old  cuftom  of  naming  Lords 
of  the  articles,  The  Earl  of  Tweedale  oppofed 
it»  but  was  fcco^ided  only  by  one  perfon.  So  it 
pafs'd  with  that  fm?ll  oppofitiqn.  Only,  to  make 
it  go  eafier,  it  was  promifed,  that  there  (hould  be 
frequent  feffions  of  Parliament,  and  tl^at  the  adls 
fhould  not  be  brought  in  in  a  hurry,  and  carried 
with  the  hafte  that  had  been  pradlifcd  in  former 
iimcs# 

The 
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1661.  The  Parliament  granted  the  King  an  additional 
w^v-i^  revenue  for  life  ot  40000L  a  year,  to  be  railed 
The  Aas  by  an  ezdfe  on  beer  and  ale»  for  maintaining  a 
S^Mo  ^^^  ^^^^  •  Upon  which  two  troops  and  a  r^- 
°'meht  of  foot  guards  were  to  be  railed.  They 
ordered  the  Marquis  of  Montrofe*s  quarters  to 
be  brought  together :  And  they  were  iHiried  with 
great  ftate.  They  fell  ntxt  upon  the  afts  of  the  for- 
mer times  that  had  limited  the  Prerogative  :  They 
repealed  them,  and  aiierted  it  with  a  full  extent  in 
a  mod:  extraordinary  manner.  Primrofe  had  the 
drawing  of  thefe  a£b.  He  often  coBfeficfd  to  me, 
that  he  thought  he  was  as  one  bewitched  while  he 
drew  them :  For,  not  confidering  the  ill  ufe 
might  be  made  of  them  afterwards,  he  drew  them 
with  preambles  full  of  extravagant  rhetorick, 
refiefting  feverely  on  the  proceedings  of  the  late 
times,  and  fwcUed  them  up  with  the  higheft  phra- 
ies  and  fuilefl  clauies  that  he  could  invent.  In 
the  aft  which  aiierted  the  King's  power  of  the 
militia,  the  power  of  arming  and  levying  the 
fubjefbs  was  carried  fo  far,  that  it  would  have 
ruined  the  Kingdom,  if  Gilmore,  (an  eminent 
Lawyer,  and  a  man  of  great  integrity,  who  had 
now  the  more  credit,  for  he  had  always  favoured 
the  King's  fide,)  had  not  obferved  that,  as  the  aft 
was  worded,  the  King  might  require  all  the  fub- 
jcfts  to  ferve  at  their  own  charge,  and  might 
oblige  them,  in  order  to  the  redeeming  themfelves 
from  fcrving,  to  pay  whatever  might  be  fet  on 
them.  So  he  made  fuch  an  oppofition  to  this, 
that  it  could  not  pafs  till  a  provifo  was  added  to 
it,  that  the  Kingdom  Ihoula  not  be  obliged  to 
maintain  any  force  levied  by  the  King,  otherwifc 
.  than  as  it  fhould  be  agreed  to  in  Parliament,  or  in 
a  Convention  of  Eftates.  This  was  the  only  thing 
that  was  then  looked  to :  For  all  the  other  aft$ 
^/  pals'd  in  the  articles  as  Primrofe  had  penn'd  them. 
/  "^^  They  were  brought  into  Parliament :  And  upon 

one 
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one  hafty  reading  them  they  were  put  to  the  Vote;  tfifrr. 
and  were  always  carried.  *  s 

One  aft  troubled  thef  Prefbytcfians  extreamly. 
In  the  aft  aflerting  the  King's  power  in  treaties  of 
peace  and  war^  all  leagues  with  any  othtjr  Nation, 
not  made  by  the  King's  authority,  were  declared 
treafonable  :  And  in  confequcnce  of  thistheLeagut 
and   Covenant   made  with  England   in   the  year 
1643  was  condemned,  and  declared  of  no  force 
for  the  future.     This  was  the  idol  of  all  the  Pref- 
byterians  :  So  they  were  much  alarmed  at  it.     But 
Sharp  reftrained  all  thofe  with  whom  he  had  cre- 
dit :  He  told  them,  the  only  way  to  preferve  their 
government  was,    to  let  all  that  related  to  th^ 
King's  authority  be  feparated  from  it,  and  be  con- 
demned, that  fo  they  might  be  no  more  accufed  2k 
enemies  to  monarchy,  or  as  leavened  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  rebellion.     He  told  them,  they  mull  be 
contented  to  let  that  pafs,  that  the  jcaloufy  which 
the  King  had  of  them,  as  enemies  to  his jprero- 
gative,  might  be  extinguiflied  irv  the  moft  cffeftual 
manner.     This  reftrained  many.     But  fome  hotter 
zealots  could  not  be  governed.     One  Macquair,  a 
hot   man    and   confidcrably  learned,  did   in   his 
church  at  Glafgow  openly  proteil  againft  this  aft, 
as  contrary  to  the  oath   ot  God,  and  fo  void  of 
itfeif.     To  proteft  againft  an  .aft  of  Parliament 
was  trcafon  by  their  law.     And  Midletoun  was  re- 
folved  to  make  an  example  of  him  for  terrifying 
others.     But  Macquair  was  as  ftiff  as  he  was  fe- 
vere,  and  would  come  to  no  fubmiffion.     Yet  he 
was   only   condemned  to   perpetual   banrfhment* 
Upon  which  he,  and  fome  others  who  were  after- 
wards banilhed,  went  and  fettled  at  Rotterdam, 
where  they  farmed  themfelves  into  a  Preftjytery^ 
and  writ  many  feditjous  books,  and  kept  a  corrdf- 
pondence  over  all  Scotland,  that  being  the  chief 
teat  of  the  Scotch  trade :  And  ,  by  that  means 
they  did  much  more  mlfchief  to  3ie  government, 
Vot.  L  M  than 
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1,6^  than  ibiy  could  have  done  had  they  conunued  ftUl 

v<v?o  In  Scotland/ 
AnaArc-      The  Lords  of  the  articles  grew  weary  of  pre- 
*irp'°f    paring  fo  many  ads  as  the  pradtioes  of  the  formcT* 
mcnte^  **'  ames  gave  occafion  for ;  but. did  not  know  how  to 
heldfincc  meddle  with  thofe  ads  tHat  the  late  King  had 
the  year   palled  in  the  year  41,   or  the  prefent  King  had 
«633«       paffed  while  he  was  in  Scotland.     They  faw,  that, 
if  they  Ihould  proceed  to  repeal  thofe  by  which 
Prelbyterian  government  was  ratified,  that  would 
\     xaife  much  oppofition,  and  bring  petitions  from 
all  that  were  for  that  government  over  the  whole 
Kingdom  -,    which  Midletoun  and  Sharp  endea- 
voured to  prevent,  that  the  King  might  be  confirm- 
ed in  what  they  had  affirmed,  that  the  general  bent 
of  the  Nation  was  now  turned  againftPrelbyteryand 
Tor  Bifliops.     So  Primrofe  propofed,  but  half  in  jcft 
as  he  aflured  me,  that  the  better  and  (horter  way 
^  would  be  to  pafs  a  general  ad  refciflbry,  (as  it 
^  was  called,)  annulling  all  the  Parliaments  that  had 
been  held  fince  the  year  163  cj,  during  the  whole 
time  of  the  war,  as  faulty  and  defedive  in  their 
conftitution.     But  it  was  not  fo  eafy  to  know  up- 
on what  point  that  defed  was  to  be  fixed.     The 
only  colourable  pretence  in  law  was,  that,  fince 
the  ecclefiaftical  ftate  was  not  reprefented  in  thofe 
Parliaments,  they  were  not  a  full  reprefentative  of 
the  Kingdom,  and  fo  not  true  Parliaments.     But 
this  could  not  be  alledged  by  this  prefent  Parlia- 
ment, which  had  no  Bifhops  in  it :  If  that  inferred 
a  nullity,  this  was  no  Parliament.     Therefore  they 
could  only  fix  the  nullity  upon  the  pretence  of 
force  and  violence.     Yet  it  yvas  a  great  ftrain  to 
infift  on  that,  fince  it  was  vifible  that  neither  the 
late  King  nor  the  prefent  were  under  any  force 
'when  they  paflcd  them  :  They  came  of  their  own 
4iccord,  and  pafs*d  thofe  ads.     If  it  was  infilled 
on,  that  the  ill  ftate  of  their  affairs  was  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  force,  the  ill  confequences  of  this  were 
^ifibles  fuice  no  Prince  by  this  means  could  be 

bound 
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bound  to  any  treaty,  or  be  concluded  by  any  law  1661. 
that  limited  his  power,  thefe  being  always  drawn  w^v-w^ 
from  them  by  the  neceffity  of  their  affairs,  which  y^ 
can  never  be  called  a  force,  as  long  as  their  per-* 
fons  are  free.  So,  upon  fome  debate  about  it  on 
thofe  grounds,  at  a  private  junfta  the  propofition, 
tho*  well  likedi.  was  l€t  fall,  as  not  capable  to  have 
good  colours  put  upon  it :  Nor  had  the  Earl  of 
Midletoun^any  inftruAion  to  warrant  his  paffing 
any  fuch  aft.  Yet  within  a  day  or  two,  when 
they  had  drunk  higher,  they  refolVed  to  venture 
on  it.  Primrofe  was  then  ill.  So  one  was  fent 
to  him  to  defire  him  to  prepare  a  bill  to  that  effedt* 
He  fet  about  it :  But  perceived  it  was  fo  ill  ground- 
ed, and  fo  wild  in  all  the  frame  of  it,  that  he 
thought,  when  it  came  to  be  better  confidered,  it 
muft  certainly  be  laid  afide.  But  it  fell  out  other- 
wife  :  His  draught  was  copied  out  next  morning, 
without  altering  a  word  in  it,  and  carried  to  the 
articles,  and  from  thence  to  the  P^liament,  where 
it  met  indeed  with  great  oppofition*  The  Earl  of 
Crawford  and  the  Duke  ot  Hamilton  argued  much 
againftit.  The  Parliament  in  the.  year  41  was 
legally  fummoned  :  The  late  King  caniie  thither 
in  perfon  with  his  ordinary  attendance,  and  with- 
out the  appearance  of  any  force  :  If  any  afts  theft 
pafs'd  needed  to  be  reviewed,  that  might  be  well 
done :  But  to  annul  a  Parliament  was  a  terrible 
precedent,  which  deftroyed  the  whok  fccurity  of 
government :  Another  Parliament  might  annul 
the  prefent  Parliament,  as  well  as  that  which  was 
now  propofed  to  be  done.  So  no  ftop  could  be 
made,  nor  any  fecurity  laid  down  for  fixing  things 
for  the  future :  The  Parliament  in  the  year  48 
proceeded  upon  inftruftions  under  the  King's  own 
hand,  which  was  all  that  could  be  had  confidcring 
his  imprifonmeiit :  They  had  declared  ifor  the  Kin^ 
and  raifed  an  army  for  his  prefervation.  To  this 
the  Earl  of  Midletoun,  who  contrary  to  cuftom 
nianajged  the  debate  himfelf,  anfwered,  that  thb* 
*ere  was  no  vifible  force  on  the  late  King  in  the 
M  2  year 
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1 66 1,  year  41,   yet  they  all  knew  he  was  under  a  real 
v-*-vw    torcc  by  reafon  of  the  rebellion  that  had  been  in 
this  Kingdom^    and  the  apparent  danger  of  one 
ready  to  break  out  in  England,  which  forced  him 
to  fettle  Scotland  on  fuch  terms  as  he  could  bring 
them  to :  So  that  diftrefs  on  his  affairs  was  really 
equivalent  to  a  force  on  his  perfon  :    Yet  he  con- 
fefled,  it  was  jiift,  that  fuch  an  appearance  of  a 
Parliament  fliould  be  a  full  authority  to  all  who 
acted  under  it ;  And  care  was  taken  to  fecure  thefc 
by  a  provilb  that  was  put  in  the  aft  to  indemnify 
them :  He  acknowledged  the  defign  of  the  Parlia- 
ment in  the  year  48  was  good :  Yet  they  declared 
for  the  King  in  fuch  terms,  and  had  adted  fo  hy- 
pocritically in'  order  to  the  gaining  of  the  Kirk 
party,  thar  it  was  juft  to  condemn  the  proceed- 
ings, tho*  the  intentions  of  many  were  honourable 
and  loyal :  For  we  went  into  it,  he  faid,  as  knaves, 
and  therefore  no  wonder  if  we  mifcarried  in  it  as 
fools.     This  was  very  ill  taken  by  all  who  had 
been  concerned  in  it.     The  bill  was  put  to  the 
vote,  and  carried  by  a  great  majority :  And  the 
Earl  of  Midletoun  immediately  pafs*d  it  without 
Haying  for  an  inftruftion  from  the  King.     The 
excufe  he  made  for  it  was,  that,  fince  die  King 
had  by  his  letter  to  the  Prefbyterians  confirmed 
their   government  as  it  was  eftablilhed  by  law, 
there  was  no  way  left  to  get  out  of  that,   but  the 
annulling  all  thofe  laws. 
It  was  not      This  was  a  mod  extravagant  aft,  and  only  fit 
liked  by    to  bc  Concluded  after  a  drunken  bout.     It  fhook 
tkcKing.  gji  pQfjjbig  fecurity  for  the  future,  and  laid  down 
a  moll  pernicious  precedent.     The  Earl  of  Lau- 
derdale aggravated  this  heavily  to  the  King.    It 
ihewcd,   that  the  Earl  of  Midletoun  underftood 
.not  the  firft  principles  of  government,  fince  he 
^had,  without  any  warrant  for  it,  given  the  King's 
.  aflcnt  to  a  law  that  mufl  for  ever  take  away  all 
'    *  the  fecurity  that  law  can  give  :    No  government 
waft  fo  well  eftabliihedy  as  not  to  be  liable  to  a 

'  revolution; 
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rerolution :  This  would  cut  off  all  hopes  of  pe^cc   1661.  , 
and  fubmiflTion,  if  any  diforder  fhould  happen  at  w^-v^w 
any  time  thereafter.     And  fince  the  Earl  of  Cla- 
rendon had  fet  it  up  for  a  maxim  never  to  be  vio- 
lated, that  afts  of  indemnity  were  facred  things, 
he  ftudied  to  poflefs  him  againft  the  Earl  of  Mi-, 
dletoun,  who  had  now  annulled  the  very  Parlia- 
ments, in  which  two  Kings  had  pafs*d  afts  of  in- 
demnity.    This  raifed  a  great  clamour.     And  up- 
on that  the  Earl  of  Midletoun  complained  in  Par- 
liament, that  their  bcft  fervices  were  reprefented 
to  the  King  as  blcmifhes  on  his  honour,  and  as  a 
prejudice  to  his  affairs  :  So  he  defired  they  would 
fend  up  fome  of  the  moft  eminent  of  their  body 
to  give  the  King  a  true  account  of  their  proceed- 
ings.    The  Earls  of  Glencairn  and  Rothes  were 
fent :  For  the  Earl  of  Rothes  gave  fecret  engage-* 
mcnts  to  both  fides,    refolving  to  ftrike  into  that 
to  which  he  faw  the  King  moft  inclined.     The 
Earl  of  Midl6toun*s'  defign  was  to  accufc  the  EarJ 
of  Lauderdale  of  mifreprefenting  the  proceedings 
of  Parliament,  and  of  belying  the   King's  good 
fubjedts,  called  in  the  Scotch  law  Leafmg  making, 
which  either  to  the  King  of  the  People  or  to  the 
People  of  the  King  is  capital. 

Sharp  went  up  with  thefe  Lords  to  prefs  thq  The  Pref- 
fpeedy  fetting  up  of  Epifcopacy,    now  that  thp|>y^«"*"* 
greateft  enemies  of  that  government  were  under  a  ^^^^^^^^ 
general  confternatibn,    and  were  upon  other  ac- 
counts fo  obnoxious  that  they  durft  not  make  any 
oppofition  to  it,  fince  no  aft  of  indemnity  was  yet 
pafs'd.     He  had  expreflcd  a  great  concern  to  his 
old  brethren,  when  the  a£b  rcfciflbry  pafs*d,  and 
jiftcd  that  part  very  folemnly  for  fon\e  days;  Yet 
he  feemed  to  take  heart  again,  and  perfuaded  the 
miniflers  of  that  party,  that  it  would  be  a  fervice 
to  them,  fincp  now  the  cafe  of  ratifying  their  go- 
vernment was  feparated  from  the  rebellion  of  th? 
late  times :  So  that  hereafter  it  was  to  fubfift  by  a 
l^pafs'-d  in  a  Parliament  that  fate  and  afted  in 

^  M  3  (ijll 
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i66|.  Full  freedom/  So  he  undertook  to  go  again,  to 
Court,  and  to  move  for  an  inftruction  to  fettle 
Prefbytery  on  a  new  and  undifputed  bottom.  The 
poor  men  were  fo  ftruck  with  the  ill  ftate  of  their 
affairs,  that  they  either  trufted  him,  or  at  lealt 
feemed  to  do  it  -,  for  indeed  they  had  neither  fenfe 
nor  courage  left  them.  During  the  feffion  of  Par- 
liament the  moft  afpiring  men  of  the  Clergy  were 
pickt  out  to  preach  before  the  Parliament.  They 
did  not  (beak  out :  But  they  all  infiniiated  the  ne- 
ceffity  of  a  greater  authority  than  was  then  in  the 
Church,  for  keeping  them  in  order.  One  or  two 
Iboke  plainer:  Upon,  which  the  Prefbytery  of 
Edinburgh  went  to  the  Earl  of  MidlcJtoun,  and 
complained  of  that,  as  an  affront  to  the  law  and 
to  the  King's  letter.  He  difmifled  them  with  good 
words,  but  took  no  notice  of  their  complaint. 
The  Synods  in  feveral  places  refolved  to  prepare 
addrelies  both  to  King  and  Parliament,  for  an  aft 
eflablifhing  their  government.  And  Sharp  dif- 
fembled  fo  artificially,  that  he  met  with  thofe  who 
were  preparing  an  addrefs  to  be  prefented  to  the 
Synod  of  Fife,  that  was  to  fit  within  a  week  af- 
ter :  And  heads  were  agreed  on.  Honyman,  af- 
terwards Bifhop  of  Orkney,  drew  it  up  with  fo 
much  vehemence,  that  Wood,  their  Divinity  Pro- 
felTor,  told  me,  he  and  fome  others  fate  up  almofl; 
the  whole  night  before  the  Synod  met-  to  draw  it 
over  again  in  a  fmoother  flrain.  But  Sharp  gave 
the  Earl  of  Midletoun  notice  of  this.  So  the  Earl 
of  Rothes  was  fent  over  to  fee  to  their  behaviour. 
As  foon  as  the  Minifters  entred  upon  that  fub- 
jeft,  he  in  the  King's  name  diffolved  the  Synod, 
and  commanded  the  Minifters  under  pain  of  trca- 
foa  to  retire  to  their  feveral  habitations.  Such 
,  care  was  taken  that  no  publick  application  fhould 
be  made  in  favour  of  Prefbytery.  Any  attempt 
that  was  made  on  the  other  hand  met  with  great 
encouragement.  *The  Synod  of  Aberdeen  was  the 
only  body  that  mjide  w  addrefs  looking  towards 

EpW- 
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Epife'opacy.  In  a  long  prcamWc  they  rcflefted  on  x€6x[ 
^the  confufions  and  violence  of  the  late  tinies,  of 
whkh  they  enumerated  many  particulars:  And 
thty  concluded  with  a  prayer,  that-fince  the  le^ 
authority  upon  which  their  Courts  proceeded  wki 
now  annulled,  that  therefore  the  King  and  Parlia-^ 
nficnt  would  fettle  their  government,  conform  td 
the  Scriptures  and  the  rules  of  the  primitive 
Church,  The  Prcfcyterians  faw  wh^t  Was  driver? 
at,  and  how  their  words  would  be  vinderftood  ^ 
But  I  heard  one  of  them  fay,  (for  I  was  prefent  at 
that  meeting,)  that  no  man  could  decently  oppoffe 
thofe  words,  fince  by  that  he  would  infinuatc  tha( 
he  thought  Prefbytery  was  not  conform  to  thefe. 

In  this  feffion  of  Parliament  another  aft  pafs'd, 
which  was  a  new  affli£lion  to  all  the  party  :  The 
twenty  ninth  of  May  was  appointed  to  be  kept  as 
a  holy  day ;  fince  on  that  day  an  end  had  been 
put  to  three  and  twenty  year's  courfe  of  rebellioni 
of  which  the  whole  progrefs  was  reckoned  up  iri 
the  higheft  ftrain  of  Primrofe's  elomience.  Thxi 
Minifters  faw,  that  by  obfervin^  this  atjt  pafs*d 
wifthfuch  a  preamble^  they  condemned  all  their  forr 
mcr  proceedings,  as  rebellious  and  hypocriticah 
They  Taw,  that  by' obeying  it  they  would  lofe  all 
their  credit,  and  contradrdt  all  they  hid  been  builtf- 
iBg  up  in  a  courft  of  fb  many  years.  Yet  fuch 
was  the  heat  of  that- time,  that  they  durft  not  ex- 
c*J>t  to  it  on  that  acicount.  So  rixey  laid  hold  on 
me  fabtilty  of  a  holy  day;  and  covered  them- 
iblves  under. that  controverfy,^dfeftying  it  was  iji 
tfcc  power  of  any  human  authority  to  piake  a  day 
holy.  But  withal  they  fell  upon  a  poor  Ihlft : 
They  enafted  in  tiicir  feveral  PrefbVtcries  that  they 
Ihould  obferve  that  day  as  a  thankfgiving  for  the 
King's  Reftoration  : '  So  they  took  no  notice  of  thf 
aft  of  Parliament,  but  obferved  it  in  obedience  to 
their  own  aft.  But  this,  tho*  it  covered  tbeni 
fibm  profecution,  fince  the  laiw  was  obeyed,  yei: 
M  4  it 


I.  •  1  :zj:l  rjsn  .en  :a  n^-r  nnicnpc.  When  tbo 
•*  "  ^  f-^  -  -  ^-r:.  -^m  \r.z.  i.>rn.i  isc^e  ao  Coon^  the 
— ■-?  --;  C--.1  --: — '^^z.  ♦  :.i  zie  5cic*-n:  they  gave 
s:  :-j:  ir--:::.:::^.^  -r  i  ir.^neni: :  A::id  the  Earl 
;:■  — — irrr::^  ^  . — i  :.:-  s-v:i  r;x:  he  had  ever 
'z^r:<::r^ -.  t  tnr-ii.  T-utt  urers  criered  to  pro- 
^^^  -  ^—  ^^^V-':;  '^  ^-^  ii  :i^  Earl  of  CU- 

rr: — ^^  I 1.  i;.r-iiz  r^i^i^    :>^r  he  told  them  the 

TsL — Z.ZJZ.  iT  i  l-^r,T.'^,  23  l:cg  as  he  had  an  ia- 
-ETt^  n  -L^  -^^-^^  "^ii  a  criixc  chat  never  could 
i.-  zz-p^rr^::: .  >  -^z  :xe  ^r  eve  uucafy  things  that 
iJb — i  -;:  ^^.lin-^icj  ic  E^jglind  fome times  ven- 
z^r^z.  iii^  -ri..:z.  -5^11  -::gri:e:'ul  to  the  Court : 
r*..^  i-i  :r-:"s^c,  ^--c^d  c:  ;}:^ing  the  Earl  xA 
'  i'.r^z^t^  •» :u^  zi .-£  h:rr.  a  fafter  root  with  the 
ilirz  ir^y:r-i  zbercrorc  content  thejnfelvcs 
■¥  -iL  r^.rg  :.je  >>-^g  fte  how  well  his  fervice  went 
i::  n.  zucr  'J^r^-^  aj^  how  uaj'jftly  they  had  bcca 
T^-r^r-jirzz^z  iz  \  t  :  And  thus  by  degrees  they 
•yr;..,:.  p,.i  ibcr  pern:,  and  the  Earl  of  Lauder- 
ciie  « :*^>r,  becoz^  uicleis  to  the  King.  So  this 
c=£^  -wz:!  it  raJ.  But  the  Earl  qf  Rothes  afiimd 
Y  ^  -  -  ^j  be  had  diverted  the  ftorm:  Tho* 
f  r-ZiTwi  told  me,  this  was  the  true  grouod 
cc  which  they  proceeded.  They  became  ail  mnvis 
as  to  outward  appearance. 

Thus  I  have  gone  thro'  the  addngs  of  the  £.-5 
feilion  of  this  Parliament  wi;h  relation  to  p^V  Hr 
^airs.  It  was  a  piad  roaring  time,  full  c:  cscn- 
vagance.  And  no  wonder  it  was  £0^  ^hcr^  xiac 
jncn  of  affairs  were  almoft  perpetually  cr,ri.  I 
^all  in  the  next  place  give  an  acco^^nc  cc  libe  jc* 
(ainder3  pafs'd  in  it* 
AfjpVs  The  iirft  and  chief  of  thcfc  was  cr  tie  itsmis 
itiaUKler,  pf  Argilc.  He  was  indided  ar  ti^e  K:r.g'^  ij:  x» 
^  grvat  mxiy  fi<^  that  wirre  rri^jcm  tr  r^a,--? 
1^ Jki>.  l*he  nrd  w-^  of  ii>  p^c.lck.  iibr^  ^-r-j*^ 
tilt  mx:^  oc  ici:ci  x^rr  :^risc=s  ^ot  ^•i'^:  , 
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the  King  to  the  Englifli  at  Ncwcaftle,  his  oppo-  1661. 
fing  the  engagement  in  the  year  1648,  and  hi!s 
heading  the  rifing  in  the  Weft  in  oppoiition  to  the 
Committee  of  Eftates :  In  this,  and  many  other 
ftcps  made  during  the  war,  he  was  cfteemcd  the 
principal  aAor,  and  fo  ought  to  be  made  the 
greateft  example  for  terrifying  others.  The  fe- 
cond  head  confifted  of  many  murders,  and  other 
barbarities,  comnr»tted  by  his  officers,  during  the 
war,  on  many  of  the  King's  party ;  chiefly  on 
thofc  who  had  ferved  under  the  Marquis  of  Mon- 
trofe,  many  of  them  being  murdered  in  cold 
blood.  The  third  head  confifted  of  fome  articles 
of  his  concurrence  with  Cromwell  and  the  ufur- 
pers,  in  oppofition  to  thofe  who  appeared  for  the 
King  iii  the  Highlands,  his  being  one  of  his  Parlia- 
ment, and  aflifting  in  proclaiming  him  Protedtpr, 
with  a  great  many  other  particulars,  into  which 
his  compliance  was  branched  out.  He  had  coun- 
fcl  afligned  him,  who  performed  their  part  very 
well. 

The  fubftance  of  his  defence  was,  that  during 
the  late  wars  he  was  but  one  among  a  great  many 
more  :  He  had  always  afted  by  authority  of  Par- 
liament, and  according  to  the  inftrudions  that 
were  given  him,  as  oft  as  he  was  fent  on  any  ex- 
pedition or  negotiation.  As  to  all  things  done 
before  the  year  1641,  the  late  King  had  buried 
them  in  an  a£t  of  oblivion  then  pafied,  as  the  pre* 
fent  King  had  alfo  done  in  the  year  1651  :  So  he 
did  not  think  he  was  bound  to  anfwer  to  any  par- 
ticular before  that  time.  For  the  fecond  head,  he 
was  at  London  when  moft  of  the  barbarities  fet 
out  in  it  were  committed :  Nor  did  it  appear  that 
he  gave  any  orders  about  them.  It  was  well 
known  that  great  outrages  had  been  committed 
by  the  Maedonalds  :  And  he  believed  his  people, 
when  they  had  the  better  of  them,  had  taken  cruel 
revenges :  This  was  tp  be  imputed  to  the  heat  of 
ibe  time,  a|id  to  thq  tem|)ers  pf  th^  people,  who 
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i66i.  it  laid  them  open  to  much  contempt.    When  th« 
s«<«y^^    Earls  of  Glencatrn  and  Rothes  caipe  to  Court,  the 
^.  ' ''   King  was  foon  fatisfjed  with  the  account  they  gave 
of  the  proceedings  of  Parliament :  And  the  Earl 
of  Lauderdale  would  not  own  that  he  had  ever 
mifreprefe^itcd  them.     They  were  ordered  to  pro- 
ceed in  their  charging  of  him,  as  the  Earl  of  Cla- 
rendon ihould  direft  them.     But  he  told  them  the 
aflaulting  of  a  Minifter,  as  long  as  he  had  an  in* 
tereft  in  the  King,  was  a  pradice  that  never  could 
be  approved :  It  was  one  of  the  uneafy  things  that 
a  Hoqfe  of  Commons  of  England  fometimcs  ven- 
tured on,  .which  was   ungraceful  to  the  Court : 
Such  an  attempt,  inftead  of  (haking  the  Earl  of 
Lauderdale,  would  give  him  a  fafter  root  with  the 
King.      They  muft   therefore  content  themfelvcs 
with  letting  the  King  fee  how  wdl  his  fervice  went 
qn  in  their  hands,  and  how  uiyuftly  they  hadbcea 
ihifreprefented  to  him  :  And  tiius  by  degrees  they 
would  gain  their  point,  and  the  Earl  of  Lauder- 
liale  would  become  ufelefs  to  the  King.     Sq  this 
4efign  was  let  f^U.    But  (he  Earl  qf  Rothes  a0ured 
Lauderdale,    he.  had  diverted  the  ftorm:   Tho* 
Fnmrofe    toki  me,  .  this   was  the  true  ground 
qn  which  they  proceeded.   They  became  all  triends, 
as  to  outward  appearance. 

Thus  I  have  gone  thro*  the  adtings  of  the  firft 

feflion  of  this  Parliament  wii^h  relation  to  publick 

^ffairs.     |t  wa3  a  piad  roaring  time,  full  of  «xtra« 

yagance.     An^l  no  wonder  it  was  fo,   when  the 

pien  of  affairs  were  almoft  perpetu^ly  drunk.     I 

(hall  in  the  r^ext  place  give  an  accoujit  pf  the  at^ 

t:ainder3  pafs*4  in  it, 

Atplc^s        The  firil  and  chief  of  thefe  was  pf  the  Marqyis 

itftindcr,  pf  Argile,     He  was  jndifted  at  the  King's  fuit  for 

^  gre^t  ipany  fafts,  that  were  reduced  to  three 

heads.     The  fiffl:  was  of  his  publick  aftings  during 

the  wars,  of  v^iojx  many  inftances  were  given  j 

](uch  ^  his  i)ein^  c$mcef  n^d  In  the  delivering  up  of 

*        '        "    ■■    ..,..,•  ^      .     ^^^ 
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the  King  to  the  E«gli(h  at  Ncwcaftle,   his  oppo-  1661. 

iing  the  engagement  in  the  year   1648,  and  ht^ 

heading  the  rifing  in  the  Weft  in  oppofition  to  the 

Committee  of  Eftates :   In  this,  and  many  other 

fteps  made  during  the  ivar,   he  wa$  efteemed  the 

principal  a£tor,    and  fo  ought  to  be  made  the 

greateft  example  for  terrifying  others.     The  fc- 

cond  head  confifted  of  many  murders,  and  other 

barbarities,  committed  by  his  officers,  during  the 

war,   on  many  of  the  King's  party ;  chiefly  on 

thole  who  had  ferved  under  the  Marquis  of  Mon- 

trofe,    many  of  thefti   beihg  murdered  in   cold 

blood.     The  third  head  confifted  of  fome  articles 

of  his  concurrence  with  Cromwell  and  the  ufur- 

pers,  in  oppofition  to  thofe  who  appeared  for  the" 

King  in  the  Highlands,  his  being  one  of  his  Parlia-; 

ment,  and  aflifting  in  proclaiming  him  Proteftor, 

with  a  great  many  other  particulars,   into  which 

his  compliance  was  branched  out.     He  had  coun- 

fcl  affigned  him,   who  performed  their  part  very 

well. 

The  fubftance  of  his  defence  was,  that  during 
the  late  wars  he  was  but  one  among  a  great  many 
more  :  He  had  always  afted  by  authority  of  Par- 
liament,   and  acceding  to  the  inftrudions  that 
were  given  him,  as  oft  as  he  was  fent  on  any  ex- 
pedition or  negotiation.     As   to  all  things  done 
oefore  the  year  1641,   the  late  King  had  buried 
them  in  an  adt  of  oblivion  then  pafled,  as  the  pre- 
fent  King  had  alfo  done  in  the  year  1651 :  So  he 
did  not  think  he  was  bound  to  anfwer  to  any  par- 
ticular before  that  time.     For  the  fecond  head,  he 
was  at  London  when  moft  of  the  barbarities  fet 
out  in  it  were  committed :  Nor  did  it  appear  that 
he  gave  any  orders   about  them.     It  was  well 
known  that  great  outrages  had  been  committed 
by  the  Maedonalds  :  And  he  believed  his  people, 
when  they  had  the  better  of  them,  had  taken  cruel 
revenges :  This  was  to  be  imputed  to  the  heat  of 
^  time,  a)id  to  th^  tempers  pf  Uie  people,  who 
/  4      -  •  \i^ 
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i66i«  it  laid  them  open  to  much  contempt.    When  th^ 
s^«y^^    Earls  of  Glencairn  and  Rothe$  came  to  Court,  the 
"^         King  was  foon  fatisfjed  with  the  account  they  gave 
of  the  proceedings  of  Parliament :  And  the  Earl 
of  Lauderdale  would  not  own  that  he  had  ever 
mifreprefe^itcd  them.     They  were  ordered  to  pro- 
ceed in  their  charging  of  him,  as  the  Earl  of  Cla- 
rendon fhould  direct  them.     But  he  told  them  the 
aflaulting  of  a  Minifter,  as  long  as  he  had  an  in- 
tereft  in  the  King,  was  a  practice  that  never  could 
be  approved  ;  It  was  one  of  the  uneafy  things  that 
a  Houfe  of  Commons  of  England  fometimes  ven- 
tured on,  .which  was  ungrateful  to  the  Court : 
Such  an  atcempt,  inilead  of  ihaking  the  Earl  of 
Lauderdale,  would  give  him  a  fader  root  with  the 
King.      They  muft   therefore  content  themfelves 
with  letting  tne  King  fee  how  well  his  fervice  went 
qn  in  their  hands,  and  how  u^juilly  they  had  been 
ihifreprefented  to  him  :  And. thus  by  degrees  they 
;wQuld  gain  their  point,  and  the  Earl  of  Lauder- 
iiale  would  become  ufelefs  to  the  King.    Sq  this 
^efign  was  let  fall.    £ut  (he  Earl  pf  Rothos  afiured 
Lauderdale,    he.  had  diverted  the  ftorm:   Tho* 
Frimrofe    tokl  ntie,  .this   was  the  true  ground 
pn  which  they  prpceecjed.   They  became  all  triends, 
as  to  outw^d  appearance. 

Thus  I  have  gone  thro*  the  adtings  of  the  firft 

feflion  of  fhis  Parliament  wijh  relation  to  publick 

affairs.     It  was  a  piad  roaring  time,  full  of  «xtra« 

yagance.     An^  no  wonder  i?  was  fo,   when  the 

pienqf  affairs  were  almoft  perpetu^ly  drunk.    I 

ihsill  in  the  next  place  give  an  accoujit  of  the  at^ 

|:ainder3  pafs'4  in  it. 

Arg^e^s        The  fir^t  and  chief  of  thefe  was  of  the  Marqyis 

itftindcr,  pf  Argile,    He  was  jndifted  at  the  King's  fait  for 

^  great  ipany  fa£ls,  that  were  reduced  to  three 

beads.     The  firft  was  of  his  publick  aftings  during 

(be  wars,  of  wjiid^i  many  inftances  were  given ; 

](uch  ^  bis  bein^  c^cefn^d  in  th^  delivering  up  of 
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the  King  to  the  Englifli  at  Ncwcaftle,   his  oppo-  1661. 
iing  the  engagement  in  the  year   1648,  and  hik 
heading  the  rifing  in  the  Weft  in  oppofition  to  the 
Committee  of  Eftates :   In  this,  and  many  other 
fteps  made  during  the  ivar,   he  was  efteemed  the 
principal  aftor,    and  fo  ought  to  be  made  the 
greateft  example  for  terrifying  others.     The  fc- 
cond  head  confifted  of  many  murders,  and  other 
barbarities,  commkted  by  his  officers,  during  the 
war,    on  many  of  the  King's  party,  chiefly  on 
thofc  who  had  ferved  under  the  Marquis  of  Mon- 
trofe,    many  of  thefti   beihg  murdered  in  cold 
blood.     The  third  head  confifted  of  fome  articles 
of  his  concurrence  with  Cromwell  and  the  ufur- 
pers,  in  oppofition  to  thofe  who  appeared  for  the 
King  in  the  Highlands,  his  being  one  of  his  Parlia- 
ment, and  affifting  in  proclaiming  him  Proteftor, 
with  a  great  many  other  particulars,   into  which 
his  compliance  was  branched  out.     He  had  coun- 
fel  affigned  him,   who  performed  their  part  very 
well. 

The  fubftance  of  his  defence  was,  that  during 
the  late  wars  he  was  but  one  among  a  great  many 
niore  :  He  had  always  afted  by  authority  of  Par- 
liament,   and  acceding  to  the  inftrudions  that 
were  given  him,  as  oft  as  he  was  fcnt  on  any  ex- 
pedition or  negotiation.     As  to  all  things  done 
oefore  the  year  1641,   the  late  King  had  buried 
them  in  an  a6t  of  oblivion  then  palled,  as  the  pre* 
fent  King  had  alfo  done  in  the  year  1651  :  So  he 
did  not  think  he  was  bound  to  anfwer  to  any  par- 
ticular before  that  time.     For  the  fecond  head,  he 
was  at  London  when  moft  of  the  barbarities  fet 
out  in  it  were  committed :  Nor  did  it  appear  that 
he  gave  any  orders    about  them.     It  was  well 
known  that  great  outrages  had  been  committed 
by  the  Macdonalds  :  And  he  believed  his  people, 
when  tfaey  had  the  better  of  them,  had  taken  cruel 
revenges :  This  was  to  be  imputed  to  the  heat  of 
^  time,  aiid  to  thq  tempers  pf  the  people,  who 
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l66i»  had  been  inuc||k  provoked  by  th^e  hurimg  <^  hiy 
whole  country,  and  by  much  blood  tMc  wa$  ihod. 
And  as  to  many  ftoiies.  laid  ^  the  charge  of  his 
B)en>  be  knew.iboie  of  them  were  mere  forgeries j 
and  others  were   aggravated,  much  bey/ond.  ths 
truth :  But,  wh^t  truth  forvcr  mig^t  be  ui  tbern^ 
he  could  no(  be  anfwerable  but  for  what  wa$  dooc 
by  himielf,  of  by  his  orders.     As  to  the  third 
bead,  of  his  compliance  with  tine  ufurpation^  he 
^ad  ftood  out  till  the  nation  was  ^uite  conque^^ : 
Ajad  in  that  cafe  it- was  the  received  opinion  both 
of  divines  and  Iawyer$,  that  men  might  kwfuliy 
ilibmit  to  an  ufurpation,  when  forced  to  it  by  an 
inevitable  fitce^Vj.    It  was  the  eptdeniieal  fin  cf 
the  nation*    His  circumftances  were  fuch^   that 
more  than  a  bare  compliaoce  was  required  <^him. 
What  he  did  that  way  was  only  to  pteferre.hinae 
ie^f  and  his  family,  and  was  not  done  on  deiij^  to 
cf^ie  the  King's  infeereft.    Nor  did  his  fewice 
"  fiiif^r  by  any  th^ng  li^  did.    Tl^is  was  the  fiib^ 
ftance  of  his  defence  in  a  long  fpeech,  which  he 
made  with  fo  good  a  grace  and  lo  ikilfully,   that 
his  charader  was.a^  much  raifed  as  his  family  Tuf- 
f^red  by  the  pro&cution.     In  one  fpeech,  excufing 
|vis  compliance  with  Cromwell*  .  he  faidt   what 
could  he  think  of  that  matter,  afcer  a  man  fo  emv 
n^r>t  in'  the  law  as  his  Majcfty's  Advocate  had 
taken  the  engagement  ?  This  inflamed  the  oths^ 
fQ  much,  that  he  called  him  an  impudent  villain, 
§i]d  was  not  fo  much  as  chid  for  tfhat  barbarous 
treatment.      Lord  Argile  gravely  faid,   he.  had 
learned  in  his  afBiftion  to  bear  reproaches ;  but 
if  the  Parliament  faw  no  caufe  to  condemn  ham; 
he  was  lefs  concerned  at  the  King's  Advocate'^ 
railing.     The  King's  Advocate  put  in  an  *additi«> 
onal  articlf ,  of  charging  htm  with  acceffion  to  the 
King's  death,  for.  which  all  the  proof  h^  offered 
lay  in  a  prefumption  :  Cromwell  had  come  down 
to  Scotland  wirh  his  army  in  September  1648, 
and  at  that  time;  he  had  many  and  long  con^ttnott 
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with'Arg^le;  and  immediately  upon  his  return  to 
London  the  treaty  with  the  King  was  broken  oflf, 
and  the  King  was  brought  to  his  trial :  The  ad^ 
vocate  from  thence  interred,  that  it  was  to  be  pre-^ 
fumed  that  Cromwell  and  Argile  had  concerted 
that  matter  between  them.  While  this  prQcef» 
was  carried  on,  which  was  the  folcmneft  that  ever 
was  in  Scotland,^  the  Lord  Xorn  continued  at 
Court  foliciting  for  his  father  ^  and  obtained  a  letr 
ter  to  be  writ  by  the  King  to  the  Earl  of  Midle-, 
toun,  requiring  him  to  order  his  Advocate  not  fo 
iniift  on  any  publick  proceedings  before  tho  \a^ 
demnity  he  hirpfelf  had  pafs'd  in  the  year  1651* 
He  alfo  required  him,  when  the  tris^  was  endedj^ 
to  fend  up  die  whole  procefs,  and  lay  it  before  the^ 
King,  before  the  Parliament  ihouldgive  feijteficej. 
The  Earl  of  Midletoun  fubmitted  to  the  firlt  p^^ 
of  this  :  So  all  farther  enquiry  into  thole,  majtt^r^ 
was  fuperfeded.  ,But  as  to  the  fecond  part  of  shf^ 
letter,  it  looked  fo  like  a  diftruft  of  the  juftice  ^f 
the  Parliament,  that  he  faid,  hedurft  not  let  it-b? 
known,  till  he  lud  a  fecond  and  more  pofiiive  Qr^ 
der,  which  he  ^eafneftly  defired  might  not  befent  s 
for  it  would  very  much  difcourage  this  loynl  an4 
afiedionate  Parliament :  And  he  begged  earneftjjr 
to  have  that  order  recalled  5  wjiich  was  done;  Foe 
fome  time  there  ^as.a  ftopix>  the  proceedings,  i)% 
which  Lord  Argile  was  contriving « an  efcap^  qUf? 
of  the  Caftle,  He  kept  his  b€4  for  fom^  dayiSif 
And  his  Lady  being  of  the  fiipie  ftature  with  him* 
ielf,  and  coming  to  him  in  a  chair^  he  h|^  pv^t  art 
her  cloaths,  and  was  going  into  the  chair ;  But  h^ 
apprehended  he  fhould  be  difcovered,  and  his  exe** 
cution  haftened;  and  fo  his  heart  failed  himt 
The  Earl  of  Midletoun  refolved,  if  poffible,  to 
have  the  King's  death  faitened  on  himu  By  thH 
means,  as  he  would  die  with  the  nK)rc  infamy,  fo 
he  reckoned  this  would  put  an  end  tp  the  f^unily; 
Xince  no  body  dgrft  move  in  favour  of  the  fon  of 
one  judged  guilty  of  that  crin\e«    And  he*  as  was 

believed. 
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beliivedy  hoped  to  obtain  a  grant  of  his  cftatc. 
Search  was  made  into  all  the  precedents  of  men 
who  had  been  at  any  time  condemned  upon  prc- 
ftimption.*    And  the  Earl  of  Midletoun  refolved 
to  argue  the  matter  himfelf,  hoping  that  the  weight 
of  his  authority  would  bear  down  all  oppofition. 
He  managed  it  indeed  with  more  force  than  dc- 
*  ccncy :  He  was  too  vehement,  and  maintained  the 
argument  with  a  ftrength  that  did  more  honour  to 
his  parts  than  to  his  juftice  or  his  charadter.     But 
Gilmore,  tho*  newly  made  Prefident  of  the  Seffi- 
on,  which  is  the  liipream  Court  of  Juftice  in  that 
Kingdom,  abhorred  the  precedent  of  attainting  a 
tnan  upon  lb  demote  a  prefumption ;  and  looked 
upon  it  as  lefs  juftifiable  than  the  much  decried 
attainder  of  the  Earl  of  Strafford.     So  he  under- 
took the  argument  againft  Midletoun :  They  re- 
plied upon  one  another  thirteen  or  fourteen  times 
m  a  debate  that  lafted  many  hours.     Gilmore  had 
fo  clearly  the  better  of  the  argument,  that,  tho* 
the  Parliament  was  fo  fet  againft  Argile  that  cverf 
thing  was  like  to  pafs  that  might  blacken  him, 
yet,  when  it  was  put  to  the  vote,  he  was  acauitted 
as  to  that  by  a  great  majority :  At  which  he  ex* 
prcffed  fo  much  joy,   that  he  feemcd  little  con- 
cerned at  any  thing  that  could  happen  to  him  after 
that.     All  that  remained  was  to  make  his  com* 
pliance  with,  the  ufurpers  appear  to  be  treafon. 
The  debate  was  like  to  have  lafted   long.     The 
Earl  of  Lowdun,   who  had  been  Lord  Chancel- 
lour,  and  was  counted  the  eloquenteft  man  of  that 
time,  for  he  had  a  copioufnefs  in  fpcaking  that 
was  never  exhaufted,  (who  was  defcended  from  his 
family  and  was  his  particular  friend,)  had  prepared 
a  long  and  learned  argument  on  that  head.     He 
had  gathered  the  opinions  both  of  divines  and 
lawyers,  and  had  laid  together  a  great  deal  out  of 
hiftory,  more  particularly  out  of  the  Scotch  hifto- 
ry,  to  ihcw  that  it  had  never  been  cenlured  as  a 
crime:  Butthaton  ihfi  contrary  in  all  their  confufions 
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the  men,  who  had  merited  the  moft  qf  the  Crown 
in  all  its  (bakings,  were  perfons  who  had  got  cre- 
dit by  compliance  with  the  fide  that  prevailed, 
and  by  that   means   had  brought  things   about; 
again.     But,  while  it  was  very  doubtful  how  it 
would  have  gone.  Monk  by  an  inexcufable  hafe*      * 
nefs  had  fearched  among  his  letters,  and  found 
fome  that  were  writ  by  Argile  to.  himfelf,  that 
were  hearty  and  zealous  on  their  fide.    Thefe  he 
fent  down  to  Scotland.     And  after  they  were  read 
in  Parliament,  it  could  not  be  pretended  that  his 
compliance  was  feigned,   or  extorted  from  him. 
Every  body  blamed  Monk  for  fending  thefe  down, 
fince  it  was  a  betraying  the  confidence  that  they 
had  then  lived  in.     They  were  fent  by  an  exprefs» 
and  came  to  the  Earl  of  Midletoun  after  the  Par- 
liament was  engaged  in  the  debate.    So  he  order- 
ed the  letters  to  be  read.     This  was  much  blamed^ 
as  contrary  to  the  forms  of  juftice,  fince  probar 
tion  was  clofed  on  both  fides.     But  the  reading 
of  them  filenced  all  farther  .debate.     All  his  friends 
went  out:  And  be  was  condemned  as  guilty  of 
treafon.     The  Marquis  of  Montrofe  only  refufed 
to  vote.     He  owned,  he  had  too  much  refcno- 
ment  to  judge  in  that  matter.     It  was  defigned  he 
(hovild  be  hanged,  as  the  Marquis  of  Montrofe' 
had  been :  But  it  was  carried  that  he  fiiould  be 
beheaded,  and  that  his  head  Ihould  be  fet  up  in 
the  fame  place,  where  Lord  Montrofe's  had  been 
fet.     He  received  his  fentence  decently,  and  com- 
pofed  himfelf  to  fuffer. 

The  day  before  his  death  he  wrote  to  the  King,  Andex<r 
juftifying  his  intentions  in  all  he  had  afted  in  the  cutlon. 
matter  of  the  Covenant :  He  protefted  his  inno^ 
cence,  as  to  the  death  of  the  late  King  :  He  fub* 
mitted  patiently  to  his  fentence,  and  wi(hed  the 
King  a  long  and  happy  reign  :  He  cafi:  his  family 
and  children  upon  his  mercy ;  and  prayed  that 
they  might  not  lufFer  for  their  father's  fault.  Oa 
(he  twenty  feventh  of  May^  the  day  appointed  /or 
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1 66 1 .  ^which  he  magi^ified  highly.  With  htm  one  GouaA 
w^y>i^  was  alfo  hanged,  who  had  deferted  the  army  while 
the  King  was  in  Scotland,  and  had  gone  over  to 
(Cromwell.  The  man  was  inconiiderable,  till  they 
made  him  more  confidered  by  putting  him  to 
death,  on  fuch  an  account,  at  fo  great  a  diilance 
of  time. 
Some  'ji^Q  gj.Qfg  iniquity  of  the  Court  appeared  in 

were  pro-  j^othing  mcwe  eminently  than  in  the  favour  fhewed 
ceed^ed  Maccloud  of  Aflin,  who  had  betrayed  the  Marquis 
againft.  ^f  Montrofe,  and -was  brought  over  upon  it.  He 
in  prifon  ftruck  up  to  a  high  pitch  of  vice  and  im- 
piety, and  gave  great  entertainments :  And  that, 
notwichftanding  the  bafenefs  of  ithe  man  and  of  his 
crimes,  got  him  fo  many  friends,  that  he  was  let 
go  without  any  cenfure.  The  proceedings  againft 
Wariftoun  were  foon  difpatched,  he  being  abfent. 
It  was  proved,  that  he  had  prefented  the  Remon- 
llrance,  that  he  had  a6ted  under  Cromwell's  au- 
thority, and  had  fate  as  a  Peer  in  his  Parliament, 
•t^at  he  had  confirmed  him  in  his  Prote^torlhip, 
-and  had  likewife  fate  as  one  of  the  Committee  of 
.Safety  :  So  he  was  attainted.  Swintoun  had  been^ 
attainted  in  the  Parliament  at  Stirling  for  going 
over  to  Cromwell :  So  he  w^s  brought  before  the 
Parliament  to  hear  what  he  could  fay,  why  the 
fentence  ihould  not  be  executed.  He  was  then 
become  a  Quaker*,  and  did,  with  a  fort  of  elo- 
quence that  moved  the  whole  houfe,  lay  out  all 
his  own  errours,  and  the  ill  fpirit  he  was  in  when 
he  committed  the  things  that  were  charged  on 
him^  with  fo  tender  a  kak^  that  he  feemed  as 
one  indifferent  what  they  ihould. do  with  him: 
Andj  without  fo  much  as  moving,  for  mercy,  or 
•even  for  a  delay,  he  did  fo  effefitually  prevail  <mi 
them,  that  they  recommended  him  to  the  King, 
^s^a  fit  objed:  of  his  mercy.  This  was  the  more 
^eafijy  confented  to  by  the  Earl  of  Midlctoun,  in 
hatred  to  the  Earl  of  t^auderd^le,  who  had  got  the 
gJift  of  his  eflate.     He  had  two  great  pleas  in 
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kw  :  The  one  was,,  that  the  record  of  his  attain-'  i66i\ 
dcr  at  Stirling,  with  all  that  had  pafs'd  in  that  y^^>r**^. 
Parliament^  was  loft  :  The  other  was^  that  by  the 
a6t  refciflbry  that  Parliament  being  annulled,  all 
that  was  done  by  it  was  void :  But  he  urged  nei- 
ther, fince  there  was  matter  enough  to  attaint  him 
anew,  if  the  defeifts  of  that  fuppofed  attainder 
had  been  obferved.  So  till  the  aft  of  indemnity 
was  pafs'd  he  was  ftill  in  danger,  having  been 
the  man  of  all  Scotland  that  had  been  the  mod 
trufted  and  employed  by  Cromwell :  But  upoa 
pafling  the  aft  of  indemnity  he  was  fafe. 

The  feflion  of  Parliament  was  now  brought  to  Mkilctota 
a  conclufion,  without  any  motion  for  an  aft  of  in-  2*^^  •"* 
demnity.     The  fecret  of  this  was,  that  fmcc  Epif-  orall^that 
copacy  was  to  be  fet  up,  and  that  thofe  who  were  had  paf- 
moft  like  to  oppofe  it  were  on  other  accounts  ob-  fed  in  Par- 
noxious,  it  was  thought  beft  to  keep  them  under  ^If  "™^"^  ^^ 
that  fear,  till  the  change  Ihould  be  made.     The'^^^*"^* 
Earl  of  Midlctoun  went  up  to  Court  full  of  merit, 
and  as  full  of  pride.     He  had   a  mind  to  be  Lord 
Treafurer  ;  and  told  the  King,  that,  if  he  intended 
to  fet  up  Epifcopacy,  the  Earl  of  Crawford,  who 
was  a  noted  Preft>yterian,  muft  be  put  out  of  that 
poft :  It  was  the  opinion  of  the  King's  zeal  for 
that  form  of  government  that  muft  bear  down 
all  the  oppofition  that  might  otherwife  be  made 
to  it :  And  it  would  not  be  poflible  to  perfuade 
the  nation  of  that,  as  long  as  they  faw  the  white 
ftafF  in  fuch  hands.     Therefore,  on  the  firft  day 
on  which  a  Scotch  Council  was  called  after  he  Came 
up>  he  gave  a  long  account  of  the  proceedings  of 
Parlitaient,  and  magnified  the  zed  and  loyalty 
that  many  had  expreffed,  while  others  that  had  been      -^ 
not  only  pardoned,  bujt   were  highly  trufted  by 
the  King,  had  been  often  cold  and  backward,  and 
fometimes  plainly  againft  the  fervice.     The  Earl 
of  Lauderdale  was  ill  that  day :  So  the  Earl  of 
Crawford  undertook  to    anfwer  this    rcflcftion, 
which  he  thought  was  mea.nt  of  himfclf,  for  op- 
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1 66 J.  pofing  the  aft  refciffory.     He  faid,  he  had  ob- 
ferved  fudh  an  entire  unanimity  in  carrying  on  the 
King's  fervice,  that  he  did  not  know  of  any  that 
had  afted  otherwife :    And  therefore   he   moved, 
that  the  Earl  of  Midletoun  might  fpeak  plain,  and 
name  pcrfons.     The  Earl  of  Midletoun  defired  to 
tx5  cxcufed :  He  did  not  intend  to  accufe  any  : 
But  yet  he  thought,  he  was  bound  to  let  the  King 
know  how  he  had  been   ferved.     The  Earl   of 
Crawford  ftill  prefsM  him  to  fpeak  out  after  fo 
general  an  accufation :  No  doubt,  he  would   in- 
form the  King  in  private  who  thefc  perfons  were  : 
And  fince  he  had  already  gone  fo  far  in  publick, 
he  thdught  he  ought  to  go  farther.     The  Earl  of 
Midletoun  was  in  fome  confufion ;  for  he  did  not 
cxpeft  to  be  thus  attack*d  :  So  to  get  off  he  named 
the  oppofition  that  the  Earl  of  Tweedale  had  made 
to  the  fentcnce   pafs'd  on  Guthry,  not  without 
inaking  indecent  refleftions  on  it,  as  if  his  profe- 
cution  had  flowed  from  the  King's  refentments  of 
his  behaviour  to  himfelf :  And  fo  he  turned  the 
matter,    that  the  Earl  of  Twcedale's  reflexion, 
which  was  thought  indeed  pointed  againft  himfelf, 
Ihould  feem  as  meant  againtt  the  King.     The  Earl 
of  Crawford  upon  this  laid,  that  the  Earl  of  Midle- 
toun ought  to  have  excepted  to  the  words  when 
they  were  fir  ft  fpoken ;  and  no  doubt  the  Parlia- 
ment would  have  done  the  King  juftice :  But  it 
was  never  thought  confiftent  with  the  liberty  of 
Ipeech  in  Parliament,  to  bring  men  into   qucf- 
tion  afterwards  for  words  fpoken  in  any  debate, 
when  they  were  not  challenged  as  foon   as    they 
Were  fpoken.     The  Earl  of  Midletoun  excufed 
himfelf:  He  faid,  the  thing  was  pafs'd  before  he 
made  due  refleftions  on  it  -,  and  ?b  afked  pardon 
for  that  omifllon.     The  Earl  of  Crawford  .was  glad 
he  himfelf  had  efcaped,  and  was  filent  as  to  the 
Earl  of  Tweedale's  concern :  So,  no  body  offer- 
ing to  eXcufe  him,  an  order  was  prefently   lent 
down  for  committing  him  to  prifon,  and  for  exa- 
mining 
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Inining  him  upon  the  words  he  had  fpbken,  and 
on  his  meaning  in  them.  That  was  not  a  time  in 
which  men  durft  pretend  to  privilege,  of  the 
freedom  of  debate :  So  he  did  not  infift  on  it ;  but 
fcnt  up  fuch  an  account  of  his  words^  and  fuch 
an  explanation  of  them,  as  fully  facisfied  the  King. 
So  after  the  imprifonment  of  fomc  weeks  he  was 
fet  at  liberty.  But  this  raifed  a  great  outcry 
againft  the  Earl  of  Midletoun,  as  a  thing  that  was 
contrary  to  the  freedom  of  debate^  and  deflruftive 
of  the  hberty  of  Parliament.  It  lay  the  more 
open  to  cenfure,  becaufe  the  Earl  of  Midletoun 
had  accepted  of  a  great  entertainment  from  the 
Earl  of  Tweedalc  after  Guthry*s  bufinefs  was 
over :  And  it  feemed  contrary  to  the  rules  of  hof- 
pitaiity,  to  have  fuch  a  defign  in  his  heart  againit 
a  man  in  whofe  houfe  he  had  been  fo  treated  :  All 
the  excuTe  he  made  for  it  was,  that  he  neVer  in- 
tended it;  but  that  the  Earl  of  Crawford  had 
prcfs'd  him  fo  hard  upon  the  complaint  he  had 
made  in  general,  that  he  had  no  way  of  getting 
out  of  it  without  naming  fome  particulars  ;  and 
he  had  no  other  ready  then  at  hand. 

Another  difference  of  greater  moment  fell  in 
between  him  arid  the  Earl  of  Crawford.  The 
Earl  of  Midletoun  was  now  raifing  the  guards, 
that  were  to  be  paid  out  of  the  cxcife  granted  by 
the  Parliament*  So  he  moved,  that  the  cxcife 
tnight  be  raifed  by  coUedors  nanled  by  himfelf  as 
General,  that  fo  he  might  not  depend  on  the 
Treafury  for  the  pay  of  the  forces.  The  Earl  of 
Crawford  oppofed  this  with  great  advantage,  fince 
all  revenues  given  the  King  did  by  the  courfe  of 
law  come  Into  the  Treafury.  Scotland  was  not  in 
a  condition  to  maintain  two  Treafurers :  And,  as 
to  what  was  faid^  of  the  neceffity  of  having  the 
pay  of  the  army  well  afcertained  and  ever  jeady, 
otherwife  it  would  become  a  grievance  to  the  King- 
dom, he  faid,  the  King  was  Mafter,  and  what  or- 
ders focver  he  thought  fit  to  fend  to  the  Treafury, 
N  2  they 
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i66i.  theyfhould  be  moft  pun<5tually  obeyed.  But  the 
Earl  of  Midletoun  knew,  there  would  be  a  gi'eac 
overplus  of  the  excife  beyond  the  pay  of  the  troops : 
And  he  reckoned,  that,  if  the  colleftion  was  put 
in  his  hands,  he  would  eaHly  get  a  grant  of  the 
overplus  at  the  year's  end.  The  Earl  of  Craw- 
ford faid,  no  fuch  thing  was  ever  pretended  to  by 
any  General,  unlefs  by  fuch  as  fet  up  to  be  inde- 
pendent, and  who  hoped  by  that  means  to  make 
themfelvcs  the  matters  of  the  army.  So  he  carried 
the  point,  which  was  thought  a  viftory.  And  the 
Earl  of  Midletoun 'was  much  blamed  for  putting 
his  intereft  at  Court  on  fuch  an  iflue,  where  the 
pretenfion  was  fo  unufual  and  fo  unreafonable. 

The  next  point  was  concerning  Lord  Argile's 
cftate.  The  King  was  inclined  to  reftore  the  Lord 
Lorn  J  tho*  much  pains  was  taken  to  perfuade 
him,  that  all  the  zeal  he  had  exprefled  in  his  fer- 
vice  was  only  an  artifice  between  his  father  and 
him  to  preferve  the  family  in  all  adventures :  It 
was  faid,  that  had  been  an  ordinary  pradtice  in 
Scotland  for  father  and  fon  to  put  themfelves  in 
different  fides.  The  Marquis  ot  Argile  had  taken 
very  extraordinary  methods  to  raifc  his  own  family 
to  fuch  a  fuperiority  in  the  Highlands,  that  he 
was  a  fort  of  a  King  among  them.  The  Mar- 
quis of  Huntly  had  married  his  fiftcr:  And  dur- 
ing their  friendfliip  Argile  was  bound  with  him 
tor  fome  of  his  debts.  After  that,  the  Marquis 
of  Huntly,  as  he  neglefted  his  affairs,  fo  he  en- 
gaged in  the  King's  fide,  by  which  Argile  faw  he 
muft  be  undone.  So  he  pretended,  that  he  only 
intended  to  fecure  himfclf,  when  he  brought  in  prior 
mortgages  and  d^bts,  which,  as  was  believed,  were 
compounded  at  very  low  rates.  The  friends  of 
the  Marquis  of  Huntly's  family  prefs'd  the  King 
hard  to  give  his  heirs  the  confifcation  of  that  part 
of  Argile's  eftate,  in  which  the  Marquis  of  Hunt- 
ly's  debts,  and  all  the  pretenfion  on  his  cftate  were 
comprehended..  .And  it  was  given  to.  the  Mar- 
quis 
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quis  of  Huntly,  now  Duke  of  Gordon,  then  a 
young  child  :  But  n6  care  was  taken  to  breed  him  ^ 
a  Protcftant.  The  Marquis  of  Montrofe,  and  all 
others  whofc  eftates  had  been  ruined  under  Ar- 
gile*s  condudt,  expefted  likewifc  reparation  out  of 
his  eftate ;  which  was  a  very  great  one,  but  in  no 
way  able  to  fatisfy  all  ihofc  demands.  And  it 
was  believed,  that  the  Earl  of  Midletoun  himfelf 
hoped  to  have  carried  away  the  main  bulk  of  it : 
So  that  both  the  Lord  Lorn  and  he  concurred, 
tho*  with  different  views,  to  put  a  flop  to  ail  thef 
pretenfions  made  upon  it. 

The  point  of  the  grcateft  importance  then  un-  Itwasre- 
dcr  confideration  was,  whether  Epifcopacy  Ihould  ^o^^<^^  ^^ 
be  reftored  in  Scotland,  or  not.  The  Earl  of  ^j^^P  ^ 
Midletoun  affured  the  King,  it  was  defired  by  the  c^flnScot- 

freater  and   honeftcr  part  of  the  nation.     On^iand. 
ynod  had  as  good  as  petitioned  for  it :  And  manjr 
others  wiftied  for  it,  tho*  the  (hare  they  had  in  the 
late  wars  made  them  think  it  was  not  fit  or  decent 
for  them  to  move  for  it.     Sharp  affured  the  Kingi 
that  none  but  the  Proteftors,  of  whom  he  had  a 
very  bad  opinion,  were  againft  it ;  and   that  of 
the  Refolutioners  there  would  not  be  found  twenty 
that  would  oppofe  it.  •  All  thofe  'who  were  for 
making  the  change  agreed,  that  it  ought  to  be 
done  now,  in  the  firft  heat  of  joy  after  the  R<j J 
ftoration,  and  before  the  adt  of  indemnity  pafs^d. 
The  Earl  of  Lauderdale  and  all  his  friends  on  the 
other  hand  affured  the  King,  that  the  national  pre- 
judice againft  it  was  ftill  very  ftrong,  that  tno(| 
who  fcemed  zfealous  for  it  ran  into  it  only  as  a 
method  to  procure  favour,  but  that  thofe  who 
were- againft  it' would  be  found  ftiff  and  eager,  in 
their  oppofition  to  it,  that  by  letting  it  up  the 
King  would  lofe  the  affci^ions  of  the  nation,  an4 
that  the  fuppdrting  it  would  grow  a  heavy  load  oji 
his  government.     The  Earl  of  Lauderdale  turned 
all  this,  that  16oked  like  a  zeaffor  Prefbytery,.tp 
a  dextrous  infinuating  himfelf  into  the  King's  con- 
N  3  fidcncej 
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1 66 1,  fidence-,    as  one  that  defigned  nothing  but  his 
greatnefs  and  his  having  Scotland  fure  to  him,  ix\ 
qrder  to  the  executing  of  any  defign  he  might  af- 
terwards be  engaged  in.     The  King  went  very 
coldly  into  the  defign.     He  faid,  he  rcmembrcd 
well  the  averfipn  that  he  hioifclf  had  obfervcd  in 
that  nation  to  any  thing  that  looked  like  a  fupcri- 
ority  in  the   Church.     But  to  that  the  Earl  of 
Midletoun  and  Sharp  anfwered,  by  a(rviring  him 
that  the  infplencies   comnlitted  by  the  Prefbytcr 
rians   while  they  governed,  and    the  ten    year^ 
lifurpation  that  had  followed,  had  made  fuch  a 
change    in    peoples    tempers,     that   they    were 
much  altered  fince  he  had  been  among  them.  The 
King  naturally  hated   Prefbytery:    And,  having 
called  a  new  Parliament  in  England,  that  did  with 
great  zeal  cfpoufe  the  interefts  of  the  Church  of 
pngland,  and  were  now  beginning  to  complain  of 
(he  evacuating  the  garrifons  held  by  the  army  i^ 
that  Kingdom,  he  gave  way,  tho*  with  a  vifiblc 
reluftancy,  to  the  change  of  the  Church  govern- 
ment in  Scotland.     The  avcrfion  he  feemed  tp 
cxpref§  was  imputed  to  his  own  indifference  as  to 
all  thofe  matters,  and  to  his  unwillingnefs  to  in-» 
volve  his  government  in  new  trouble.     But   the 
view  of  things  that  the  Earl  of  Lauderdale  had 

fiven  him  was  the  u-ue  root  of  s^l  that  coldhefs* 
"he  Earl  of  Clarendon  fet  it  on  with  great  ze^ii. 
And  fo  did  the  Duke  of  Ormond  ;  who  faid,  it 
wqiild  be  very  hard  to  maintain  the  gpvernnicnt 
of  tjie  Cl^urch  in  Ireland,  if  Prefbytery  continued 
in  Scotland ;  fmce  the  northern  counties,  whicit 
"werp\  the  beft  ftocked  of  any  they  had,  as  tlicy 
were  originally  from  Scotland,  lb  they  would  ftill 
follow  the  way  of  that  nation.  Upon  all  this  di- 
verfity  of  opinion,  the  thing  was  propofed  in  a 
Scotch  Council  at  Whitehall.  The  Earl  of  Craw- 
ford declared  himfelf  againft  it :  But  the  Earl  of 
Lauderdale,  Duke  Hamilton,  and  Sir  Robert 
were  only  for  delaying  the  making  any 
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fuch  change,  till  the  King  fhould  be  better  fatif- 
fied  concerning  the  inclinations  of  the  nation. 
The  refiilt  of  the  debate  (all  the  reft  who  were 
prefent  being  earneft  for  the  change)  was,  that  a 
letter  ^as  writ  to  the  Privy  CoUncil  of  Scotland, 
intimating  the  King's  intentions  for  fetting  up 
Epifcopacy,  and  demanding  their  advice  upon  it. 
The  Earl  of  Glencairn  ordered  the  letter  to  be 
read,  having  taken  care  that  fuch  perfons  Ihould 
be  prefent  who  he  knew  would  fpeak  warmly  for 
it,  that  fo  others,  who  might  intend  to  oppofe  it> 
might  be  frightened  from  doing  it.  None  fpoke 
againft  it,  but  the  Earl  of  Kincairdin.  Hepror 
pofed,  that  fome  certain  methods  might  be  taken, 
by  which  they  might  be  well  informed,  and  fo  be 
able  to  inform  the  King  of  the  temper  of  the  na- 
tion, before  they  offered  an  advice,  that  might 
have  fuch  effeds  as  might  very  much  perplex,  if 
not  diforder,  all  their  affairs.  Some  fmart  repar* 
tees  pafled  betyireen  the  Earl  of  Glencairn  and  him. 
This  was  all  the  oppoiition  that  was  made  at  that 
board.  So  a  letter  was  writ  to  the  King  from 
thence,  encouraging  him  to  go  on,  and  alluring 
him,  that  the  change  he  intended  to  make  would 
give  a  general  fatistaftion  to  the  main  body  of  the 
nation. 

Upon  that  the  thing  was  refolved  on.     It  rcr  ^^" 
mained  after  this  only  to  confider  the  proper  xne-r  ^^f}^^^^ 
thods  of  doing  it,  and  the  men  who  ought  to  be  (hops* 
employed  in  it.     Sheldon  and  the  Englilh  Bilhops 
had  an  averfion  to  all  that  had  been  engaged  in 
the  Covenant :  So  they  were  for  feeking  out  all 
the  Epifcopal  Clergy,  who  had  been  driven  out  of 
Scotland  in  the  beginning  of  the  troubles,  and 
preferring  them.     There  was  but  one  of  the  old 
Bifhops  left  alive,  Sydferfe,  who  had  been  Billiop 
of  Galloway.     He  had  come  up  to  London,  not 
doubting  but  that  he  (hould  be  advanced  to  the 
Primacy  of  Scotland.     It  is  true,  he  had  of  late 
done  fome  V€;ry  irregular  things  :  When  the  aft 
N  4  •    "    of 
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of  uniformity  required  all  men  who  held  any  be- 
nefices in  England  to  be  epifcopally  ordained,  he, 
who  by  obferving  the  ill  eflFefts  of  their  former 
violence  was  become  very  moderate,  with  others 
of  the  Scotch  Clergy  that  gathered  about   him, 
did  fet  up  a  very  indefenfible  praftice  of  ordaining 
all  thoic  of  the  Englilh  Clergy  who  came  to  him;> 
and  that  without  demanding  either  oaths  or  fub- 
fcriptions  of  them.     Some  believed,  that  this  was 
done  by  him,  only  to  fubfift  on  the  fees  that  arofc 
from  the  letters  of  orders  fo  granted  ;  for  he  was 
very  poor.     This  did  fo  difguft  the  Englifh  Bi- 
ihips  at  him  and  his  company,   that  they  took 
no  care  of  him  or  them.     Yet  they  were  much 
againft  a  fet  of  Preftyterian  Bilhops.     They  be- 
lieved they  could  have  no  credit,  and  that  they 
would  have  no  zeaL     This  touched  Sharp  to  the 
quick :  So  he  lajd  the  matter  before  the  Earl  of 
Clarendon.     He  faid,  thefe  old  Epifcopal  men  by 
their  long  abfence  out  of  Scotland  knew  nothing 
of  the  prefent  generation  :  And  by  the  iU  ufage 
they  had  met  with  they  were  fo  irriuted,  that  they 
would  run  matters  quickly  to  great  extremities  : 
And,  if  there  was  a  faction  among  the  Bilhops, 
fome  valuing  themfelvei  upon  their  conftant  fted- 
tlinefs,  and  Poking  with  an  ill  eye  on  thofe  who 
had  been  carried  away  with  the  ft  ream,  this  would 
divide  and  diftraft  their  counfels ;  whereas  a  fcf 
of  men  of  moderate  principles  would  be  more  uni-» 
form  in  their  proceedings.     This  prevailed  with 
the  Earl  of  Clarendon,  who  faw  the  King  fo  re- 
mifs  in  that  matter,  that  he  refolved  to  keep  things 
in  as  great  temper  as  was  pofllble.     And  he,  not 
doubting  but  that   Sharp   would  pgrfue  that  in 
which  he  feemcd  to  be  fo  zealous  and  hot,   and 
carry  things  with  great  moderation,  perfpaded  the 
Bifhops  ot  England  to  le^ve  the  management  of 
that  matter  wholly  to  him.     And  Sliarp,  being 
ftffured  of  that  at  which  he  had  long  aimed,  laid 
»fide  his  iTialk  j  and  ownfd,  tha;  he  was'  to  b^ 
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Archbiftiop  of  St,  Andrews,  He  faid  to  ibme» 
from  whom  I  had  it,  that  when  be  faw  that  the 
King  was  refolved  on  the  change>  and  thap  fome 
hot  men  were  like  to  be  advanced,  whofe  violence 
would  ruin  the  country,  he  had  fubmitted  to  that 
poft  on  defign  to  moderate  matters,  and  to  cover 
fome  good  men  from  a  ftorm  that  might  othei*wiie 
break  upon  them.  So  deeply  did  he  flill  difi^mble: 
For  now  he  talked  of  nothing  fo  much  as  of  love 
and  moderation. 

Sydferfe  was  removed  to  be  Bifhop  of  Orkney, 
one  of  the  beft  revenues  of  any  of  the  Biilioprickf 
in  Scotland  :  But  it  had  been  almoft  in  all  times 
a  Sine -Cure.  He  hved  little  more  than  a  year 
after  his  tranflation.  He  had  died  in  more  edeem^ 
if  he  had  died  a  year  before  it.  But  Sharp  was 
ordered  to  find  out  proper  men  for  filling  up  the 
other  Sees.  That  ckre  was  left  entirely  to  hiou 
The  choice  was  generally  very  bad. 

Two  men  were  brought  up  to  be  confecraficd 
in  England,  Fairfoul  defigned  for  the  fee  of  GlaC- 
gow,  and  Hamilton,  brother  to  the  LorU  Beiha* 
ven,  for  Galloway.  The  former  of  thefe  was  a 
pleafant  and  facetious  man,  infinuating  and  crafty : 
But  he  was  ^  better  phyfician  than  a  divine.  ,Hi$ 
life  was  fcarce  free  from  fcaridal :  And  he  was  emi- 
nent in  nothing  that  belonged  to  his  own  fundlion^ 
He  had  not  omy  fworn  the  Covenant,  but  had  per- 
fuaded  otheris  to  do  it.  And  when  one  objecfled 
to  him,  that  it  went  againft  his  confcience,  he  an- 
fwered,  there  vcre  fome  very  good  medicines  that 
could  not  be  chewed,  b^t  were  to  be  fwallowed 
down ;  and  (ince  it  was  plain  that  a  man  could 
not  live  in  Scotland  unlefs  he  fwarc.  it,  therefore 
it  muft  be  fwallowed  down  without  any  farther 
examination.  Whatever  the  matter  was,  foon  af7 
(er  the  confecration  his  parts  funk  fo  fad,  that  in  a 
few  months  he,  who  pafs*d  his  whole  life  Jong  for 
one  of  the  cunninged  men  in  Scotland,  became 
almoft  f^  changling  ^  upon  which  it  may  be  eafity 
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,  1661.  collefted  what  commentaries  the  Prefbyterians 
wv^  would  make.  Sharp  lamented  this  to  me,  as  one 
of  their  great  misfortunes.  He  faid,  it  began  to 
appear  in  lefs  than  a  month  after  he  came  to  Lon- 
don. Hamilton  was  a  good  natured  man,  but 
weak.  He  was  always  believed  Epifcopal.  Yet 
he  had  fo  far  complied  in  the  tirile  of  the  Cove- 
nant, that  he  afFefted  a  peculiar  exjireflion  of  his 
counterfeit  zeal  for  their  caufe,  to  fecure  himfclf 
from  fufpicion :  When  he  gave  the  facrament, 
hfe  excommunicated  all  that  were  not  true  to  the 
Covenant,  ufing  a  form  in  the  Old  Teftament  of 
Ihaking  oat  the  lap  of  his  gown ;  faying,  fo  did 
he  caft  out  of  the  Church  and  communion  all  that 
dealt  falfely  in  the  Covenant. 
Bifliop  With  thefe  there  was  a  fourth  man  found  out, 

Leigh-  who  was  then  at  liOndon  at  his  return  from  die 
2^]^^  Bath,  where  he  had  been  for  his  health  :  And  on 
^^^*^*  him  I  will  enlarge  more  copioufly.  He  was  the 
fon  of  Doftor  Leightoun,  who  had  in  Archbifliop 
Laud's  time  writ  "Zion's  pleaagainft  the  Prelates;" 
for  which  he  was  condemned  in  the  Star-Chamber 
to  have  his  ears  cut  and  his  nbfe  flit.  He  was  a 
man  of  a  violent  and  ungoverned  heat.  He  fent 
his  eldeft  fon  Robert  to  be  bred  in  Scotland,  who 
was  accounted  a  iSaint  from  his  youth  up.  He 
had  great  quicknefs  of  parts,  a  lively  apprehen- 
fion,  with  a  charming .  vivacity  bf  thought  and 
cxpreflion.  He  had  the  greateft  command  of  the 
pureft  Latin  that  ever  I  knew*  in  any  man.  He 
was  a  matter  both  of  Greek  and  Hebrew,  and  of 
the  whole  compafs  of  theological  learning,  chiefly 
in  the  ftudy  of  the  Scriptures.  But  that  which 
excelled  all  the  reft  was,  he  was  poflefled  with  the 
higheft  and  nobleft  fenfe  of  divine  things  that  I 
ever  faw  in  any  maiv  He  had  no  regard  to  his 
perfon,  unlefs  it  was  to  mortify  it  by  a  conftant 
low  diet,  that  was  like  a  perpetual  faft.  He  had 
a  contempt  both  of  wealth  and  reputation.  He 
feenied  to  have  the  loweft  thoughts  of  hiinfelf 
,  .  pofiible^ 
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poQIble,  and  to  (^fire  chat  all  other  perfonsfliould;  x66i. 
think  as  meanly  of  him  as  he  did  himfelf :  He  v 
bore  all  forts  of  ill  ufage  and  reproach,    like  a 
man  that  took  pleafure  in  it.     He  had  fo  fubdued 
the  natural  heat  of  his  temper,  that  in  a  great  va- 
riety of  accidents,  and  in  a  courfe  of  twenty  two 
years  intimate  converfation  with  him,  I  never  ob- 
ferved  the  leaft  fign  of  paQion,   but  upon  one 
fingle  occafion.     He  brought  himfelf  into  fo  com- 
poled  a  gravity,    that  I  never  faw  him  laugh, 
and  but  feldom  fmile.     And  he  kept  himfeli:  in 
fuch  a  conftant  recoUedion,  that  I  do  not  remem- 
ber that  ever  I   heard  him  fay  one  idle  word. 
There  \»is  a  vifible  tendency  in  all  he  faid  to  raifo 
his  own  mind,  and  thofe  he  coaverfcd  with,  to  fe^ 
nous  refledions.    He  feemed  to  be  in  a  perpetual 
meditation.     And,  tho'  the  whole  courfe  of  his 
life  was  ftri6l  and  afcetical,  yet  he  had  nothing  of 
the  fournefs  of  temper  that  generally  poflefTes  men 
pf  that  fort.     He  was  the  freeft  from  fupcrftition, 
of  cenfuring  others,  or  of  impofing'  his  own  me- 
thods on  them  poiTible.     So  that  he .  did  not  £0 
much  as  recommend  them  to  others.     He  faid, 
there  was  a  diverfijy  of  tempers  ;  and  every  man 
was  to  watch  over  his  own,  and  to  turn  it  in  the 
beft  manner  he  could.     His  thoughts  were  lively> 
9ft  out  of  the  way  and  furprifing,   yet  juft  and 
genuine.    And  he  had  laid  together  in  his  me^ 
mory  the  greateft  treafui^  oi  the  beft  and  wifeft 
of  all  tl|e  iincient  fayings  of  the  heathens  as  well 
as  chriftians,   that  I  haye  ever  known  any  man 
mafter  of :  And  he  ufed  them  in  the  apteit  q^anr 
ner  poflible.     He  had  been  bred  up  with  the  great- 
eft:  averfion  imaginable  to  th^  whole  frame  of  the 
Church  pf  England.     From  Scotland  his  father 
ient  him  to  travel.   He  fpent  fome  years  in  France, 
and  fpoke  that  language  like  one  born  there.    He 
came  afterwards  and  lettled  in  Scotland,  and  had 
Freft>yterian  ordination.     Eut  he  quickly  broke 
|bro'  the  prejudices  of  his  education.     Jlis  preach- 
'  '  ^  ing 
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i66  r .  ing  had  a  fubliitiity  both  of  thought  and  exprefiion 
in  it.  The  grace  and  gravity  of  his  pronunciation 
was  fuch,  that  few  heard  hint  without  a  very  fen-' 
fiblc  emotion :  I  am  fure  I  never  did.  His  ftyle 
was  rather  too  fine :  But  there  was  a  majefly  and 
beauty  in  it  that  left  fa  deep  an  impreflion,  that  I 
cannot  yet  forget  the  fermons  I  heard  him  preach 
thirty  years  ago.  And  yet  with  this  he  feemed  to 
look  on  himfelf  as  fo  ordinary  a  preacher,  that 
while  he  had  a  cure  he  was  ready  to  employ  all 
others :  And  when  he  was  a  Biihop  he  chofe  to 
preach  to  fmall  auditories,  and  would  nevei^  give 
notice  before  hand:  He  l>ad  indeed  a  very  low 
VKMce,  and  fo  could  not  be  heard  by  a  gre^  croud. 
He  foon  came  to  fee  into  the  follies  of  the  Prefby  - 
terians,  and  to  diflike  their  Covenant ;  particularly 
the  impofmg  i^,  and  their  fury  againft  all  who 
differed  from  them.  He  found  they  were  not  ca* 
pable  of  large  thoughts :  Theirs  were  narrow,  a^ 
their  tempers  were  four.-  So  he  grew  weary  of 
mixing  with  diem.  He  fcaf ce  ever  went  to  their 
meetings,  and  lived  in  great  n^iirein^nt,*  minding 
only  the  care  bf  his  own  piriih  af  Newbottle  near 
Edinburgh.'  Yet  all  the  oppofition  that  he  made 
to  them  wasj  that  he  preached  up  a  more  auuR, 
rule  of  life  than  feemedno  thenv  confiftent  mtK 
human  nature :  But  his  own  practice  did  even 
outlWne  his  dpftrine. 

In  the  year  1648  he  dfccJartd  himfelf  for  the  en* 
gagement  for  the  King.'  But  the  Earl  of  Lothian, 
-who  lived  in  his  parifh,  bad  fo  high  an  efteem  for 
ium,  that  he  pcmiaded  the  violent  men  not  to 
meddle  wfth  h'un  :  Tho*  he  gave  occafion  to  great 
exception;  for  wheftfomeof  hisparifli,  who  had 
been  in  thfc -engagement,  were  ordered  to  make 
publick  prt>feffion  (rf  their  repentance  for  it,  he 
told  them,  they  had  been  in  an  expedition,  in 
which,  he  believed,  they  had  negleftcd  their  duty 
to  God,  and  had  been  giiilty  of  injuftice  and  vio- 
lence) .  of  drunkennefs  and  other  immoralities,  and 

he 
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he  chtrgcd  them  to  rc|)cnt  of  thefc  very  ferioufly,   16^1. 
ivithout  meddling  with  the  quaixel  or  the  grounds 
of  chat  war.     He  entred  into  a  great  correfpon<- 
dence  with  many  of  the  Epifcopal  party,  and  with 
my  own  father  in  particular ;  and  did  wholly  fepa* 
rate  himfclf  from  the  Prefbyterians.     At  laft  he 
left  them,  and  withdrew  from  his  cure :   For  he 
could  not  do  the  things  impofed  on  him  any  lon- 
ger.    And  yet  he  hated  all  contention  fo  much, 
that  he  chofe  rather  to  leave  them  in  a  filent  man- 
ner,   than  to  engage  in  any  difputes  with  them. 
But  he  had  generally  the  reputation  of  a  Saint* 
and  of  fomething  above  human  nature  in  him : 
So  the  mafterftiip  of  the  College  of  Edinburgh 
falling  vacant  fome  time  after,  and  it  being  in  the 
gift  of  the  city,  he  was  prevail'd  with  to  accept  of 
it,  becaufe  in  it  he  was  wholly  iepamted  from  all 
Church  matters.     He  continued  ten  years  in  that 
poft  :  And  was  a  great  blefling  in  it  -,  for  he  talk- 
ed fo  to  all  the  youth  of  any  capacity  or  diftintfti- 
on,  that  it  had  a  great  eflted  on  many  of  them. 
He  preached  often  to  them  :  And  if  crouds  broke 
in,  which  they  were  apt  to  do,   he  would  have 
gone  on  in  his  fermon  in  Latin,  with  a  purity  and 
life  that  charmed  all  who  underftood  it.     Thus  he 
had  lived  above  twenty  years  in  Scptl^and,  in  the 
higheft  reputation  that  any  man  in  my  tin>e  ever 
had  in  that  Kingdom. 

He  had  a  brother  well  known  at  Court,  Sir 
Eliflia^  who  was  very  like  him  in  face  and  in  the 
vivacity  of  his  parts,  but  the  mod  unlike  him  in 
all  other  things  that  can  be  imagined  :  For,  tho' 
he  loved  to  talk  of  great  fiiblinuties  in  religion^ 
yet  he  was  a  very  immoral  man.  He  was  a  Pa- 
pift  of  a  form  of  his  own :  But  he  had  changed 
his  religion  to  rai(e  himfelf  at  Court ;  for  he  was 
at  that  time  Secretary  to  the  Duke  of  York,  and 
was  very  intimate  with  the  Lord  Aubigny,  a  bro- 
ther of  the  Duke  of  Richmond's,  who  had  changed 
his  religion^  and  was  a  Prieft,  and  had  probably 
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166 1,  been  a  Cardinal  if  he  had  lived  a  little  longet'. 
He  maintained  an  outward  decency^  and  had  tnorc 
learning  and  better  notions,  than  men  of  quality, 
who  enter  into  orders  in  that  Church,  generally 
have.  Yet  he  was  a  very  vicious  man  :  And  that 
perhaps  made  him  the  more  confidered  by  the 
King,  who  loved  and  trufted  him  to  a  high  de- 
gree. No  man  had  more  credit  with  the  King ; 
for  he  was  in  the  fecret  as  to  his  religion,  and  was 
more  trufted  with  the  whole  defign,  that  was  then 
managed  in  order  to  eftablifti  it,  than  any  man 
whatfoever.  Sir  Eliflia  brought  his  brother  and 
him  acquainted :  For  Leightoun  loved  to  know 
men  in  all  the  varieties  of  religion. 

In  the  vacation  time  he  made  excurfions,  and 
came  oft  to  London ;  where  he  obferved  all  the 
eminent  men  in  Cromwell's  Court,  and  in  the  fe- 
veral  parties  then  about  the  city  of  London.  But 
he  told  me,  he  could  never  fee  any  tiling  among 
them  that  pleafcd  him.  They  were  men  of  un- 
quiet and  meddling  tempers ;  And  their  difcourfes 
and  fermons  were  dry  and  unfavoury,  full  of  airy 
cant,  or  of  bombaft  fwellings.  Sometimes  he 
went  over  to  Flanders,  to  fee  what  he  could  find 
in  the  feveral  orders  of  the  Church  of  Rome. 
There  he  found  fome  of  Janfenius*s  followers,  who 
fecmed  to  be  men  of  extraordinary  tempers,  and 
ftudied  to  bring  things,  if  poflible,  to  the  purity 
and  fimplirity  of  the  primitive  ages ;  on  which 
all  his  thoughts  were  much  fet.  He  thought  con- 
troverfies  had  been  too  much  infifted  on,  and  had 
been  carried  too  far.  His  brother,  who  thought 
of  nothing  but  the  raifing  himfelf  at  Court,  hn- 
cicd  that  his  being  made  a  Bifliop  might  render 
himfelf  more  confiderable.  So  he  poffefled  the 
Lord  Aubigny  with  fuch  an  opinion  of  him,  that 
he  made  the  King  apprehend,  that  a  man  of  his 
piety  and  his  notions  (and  his  not  being  nlarried 
was  not  forgot)  might  contribute  to  carry  on  their 
defign.     He  fancied  fuch  a  monaftick  man,  who 
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had  a  great  ftretch  of  thought,  and  fo  many  other 
eminent  qualities,  would  be  a  mean  at  lead  to 
prepare  the  nation  for  Popery,   if  he  did  not  di- 
reftly  come  over  to  them ;  for  his  brother  did  not 
ftick  to  fay,  he  was  fure  that  lay  at  root  with  him. 
So  the  King  named  him  of  his  own  proper  moti- 
on, which  gave  all  thofe  that  began  to  fuipcA  the 
King  himfelf  great  jealoufies  of  him.     Leightoun 
was  averfe  to  this  promotion,  as  much  as  was  pof- 
JGble.     His  brother  had  great  power  over  him ; 
for  he  took  care  to  hide  his  vices  from  him,  and 
to  make  before  him  a  Ihew  of  piety.     He  fcemed 
to  be  a  Papift  rather  in  name  and  Ihew  than  in  rea-. 
lity,   of  which  I  will  fet  down  one  inftance  that 
was  then  much  talked  of.     Some  of  the  Church  of 
England  loved  to  magnify  the  facrament  in  an  ex- 
traordinary manner,    affirming  the  real  prefence, 
only  blaming  the  Church  of  Rome  for  defining 
the  manner  of  it  -,  faying,  Chrift  was  prcfent  in  a 
mod  unconceivable  manner.     This  was  fo  much 
the  mode,  that  t)ie  King  and  all  the  Court  went 
into  it.     So  the  King,  upon  fome  raillery  about 
tranfubftantiation,  afked  Sir  Elifha  if  he  believed 
it.     He  anfwered,  he  could  not  well  tell ;  but  he 
was  fure  the  Church  of  England  believed  it.    And 
when  the  King  feemed  amazed  at  that,  he  replied, 
do  not  you  believe  that  Chrift  is  prefent  in  a  moil 
unconceivable  manner  ?  Which  the  King  granted : 
Then  faid  he,  that  is  juft  tranfubftantiation,  the 
moft  unconceivable  thing  that  was  ever  yet  in- 
vented.    When  Leighton  was  prevailed  on  to  ac- 
cept a  Bifhoprick,  he  chofe  Dunblane,  a  fmall 
diocefe  as  well  as  a  little  revenue.    But  the  Deanry 
of  the  Chapel  Royal  was  annexed  to  that  fee.     So 
he  was  willing  to  engage  in  that,  that  he  might 
fet  up  the  Common  Prayer  in  the  King's  Chapel  ; 
for  the  rebuilding  of  which  orders  were  given. 
The  Englift)  Clergy  were  well  picafed  with  him, 
finding  him  both  more  learned,   and  more  tho- 
roughly theirs  in  the  other  points  of  uniformity, 
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1661.  than  the  reft:  of  the  Scotch  Clergy,  whom  they 
coutd  not  much  value.     And  tho*  Sheldon  did  not 
fnuch  like  his  great  flriftntfs,  in  which  he  had  no 
mind  tb  imitate  him,  yet  he  thought  fuch  a  man 
as  he  was  might  give  credit  to  Epifcopacy,  in  its 
firft  introdufltion   to  a  nation   much  prejudiced 
againft  it.     Sharp  did  not  know  what  to  make  of 
all  this-   He  neither  liked  his  ftriftnefs  of  life,  nor 
his  notions.     He  believed,   they  would  not  take 
the  fame  methods,  and  fancied  he  might  be  much 
obfcured  by  him ;  for  he  faw  he  would  be  well  Ibp- 
ported.     He  faw  the  Earl  of  Lauderdale  began 
to  magnify  him.     And  lb  Sharp  did  ail  he  could 
to  difcourage  him,  but  without  any  effeft ;  for  he 
had  no  regard  to  him.     I  bear  ftill  the  greateft  ve- 
neration tor  the  memory  of  that  man,    that  I  do 
for  any  pcrfdn  -,  and  reckon  my  early  knowledge 
of  him,  which  happened  the  year  after  this,  and 
my  long  and  intimate  converfation  with  him,  that 
continued  to  his  death,   for  twenty  three  years, 
:imong  the  greateft  blefljngs  of  my  life,   and  for 
which  1  know  1  muft  give  an  account  to  God  in 
the  great  day  in  a  moft  particular  manner.     And 
yet,  tho*  1  know  this  account   of  his  promotion 
may  feem  a  blemifh  upon  him,  I  would  not  con- 
ceal it,  being  refolved  to  write  of  all  perfons  and 
things  with  all  poffible  candor.     I. had  the  relation 
of  it  from  himfelf,  and  more  particularly  from  his 
brother.     But  what  hopes  foevcr  the  Papifts  had 
of  him  at  chii  time,  when  he  knew  nothing  of  the 
'defign  of  bringing  in  Popery,  and  had  therefore 
talked  of  fome  points  of  Popery  with  the  freedom 
of  an  abftrafted  and  fpeculative  man  ;  yet  he  cx- 
prefled  another  fenfe  of  the  matter,  when  he  came 
to  fee  it  was  really  intended  to  be   brought  in 
among  us.     He  then  fpoke  of  Popery  in  the  c.rn- 
plex  at  much  another  rate:    And  he  fc*eined,to 
•Have  more  zeal  againft  it,    than  I  tho.irrhr  v.  5  in 
his  nature  with  relation  to  any  points  i..   c  :  .:q- 
verfy  j  for  his  abftradUon  made  him  r.:-:r.  ,  jM  in 
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ftll  thbife  matters.  But  he  gave  all  who  conVerfed  1661. 
with  him  a  very  different  view  of  Popery,  when  v-^vw 
he  faw  we  were  really  in  danger  of  coming  under 
the  power  of  a  religion,  that  had,  as  he  uicd  to 
fay,  much  of  the  wifdom  that  was  earthly,  fenfual, 
and  devililh,  but  had  nothing  in  it  ol*  the  wifdoni 
tliat  was  from  above,  and  was  pure  and  peaceable. 
He  did  indeed  think  the  corruptions  and  cruelties 
of  Popery  were  fuch  grofs  and  odious  things,  that 
nothing  could  have  maintained  that  Church  under 
thofe  juft  and  vifible  prejudices,  but  the  fe/eral 
orders  among  them,  which  had  an  appearatice  of 
mortification  and  contempt  of  the  world,  and 
with  all  the  trafli  that  was  among  them  maintain- 
ed a  face  of  piety  and  devotion.  He  alfo  thought 
the  great  and  fatal  error  of  the  Reformation  was, 
that  more  of  thofe  houfes,  and  of  that  courfe  of 
life,  free  from  the  entanglements  of  vows  and 
other  mixtures,  was  not  preferved :  So  that  the 
Proteftarit  Churches  had  neither  places  of  educa- 
tion, nor  retreat  for  men  of  mortified  tempers.  I 
have  dwelt  long  upon  this  man's  charadler.  But 
it  was  fo  Angular  that  it  feemed  to  deferve  it* 
And  I  was  fo  Angularly  blefs'd  by  knowing  him  as 
I  did,  that  I  am  fure  he  deferved  it  of  me,  that  I 
fliould  give  fo  full  a  view  of  him  ;  which  I  hope^ 
may  be  of  fome  ufe  to  the  world. 

When  the  time  fixed  for  the  confecration  of  the  The 
Bilhops  of  Scotland  came  on*  the  Englifli  Bilhops  ^?^^^ 
finding  that  Sharp  and  Leightoun  had  not  Epifco-  confc-' 
pal  ordination,  as  Priefts  and  Deacons,  the  other  trs.t.d. 
two  having  been  ordained  by  Bifhops  before  the 
wars,  they  ftood  upon  it,  that  they  mull  be  or- 
dained, firft  Deacons  and  then  Priefts*     Sharp  was 
very  uneafy  at  this,  and  remembred  them  of  what 
bad  happened  when  King  James  had  fet  up  Epif- 
copacy.     Bifliop  Andrews  moved  at  that  time  the 
ordaining  them,  as  was  now  propofed :  But  that 
was  overruled  by  King  James,    who  thought  it 
wept  too  far  towards  the  uncbiirching  of  all  thofe 
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1 66 1,  who  had  no  Biftiops  among  them.     But  the  late 
war,  and  the  difputes  during  that  time,  had  raifed 
thefe  controverfies  higher,    and  brought  men  to 
ftrifter  notions,  and  to  maintain  them  with  more 
fierccncfs.     The  Englifli  Bifhops  did  alfo  fay,  that 
by  the  late  a£t  of  uniformity  that  matter  was  more 
pofitively  fettled,  than  it  had  been  before  ;  fo  that 
they  could  not  legally  confecrate  any,    but  thofe 
who  were,  according  to  that  conftitution,    made 
firft  Priefts  and  Deacons.     They '  alfo  made  this 
difference  between    the    prefent   time  and   King 
James's  :  For  then  the  Scots  were  only  in  an  im- 
perfeft  ftate,    having  never  had    Bifhops  among 
them  fince  the  Reformation  ;  fo  in  fuch  a  ftate  of 
things,  in  which  they  had  been  under  a  real  ne- 
ceflity,  it  was  reafonable  to  allow  of  their  orders, 
how  defective  foever :   But   that  of  late  they  had 
been  in  a  ftate  of  fchifm,  had  revolted  from  their 
Biftiops,  and  had  thrown  off*  that  order  -,   fo  that 
orders  given  in  fuch   a  wilful  oppo^tion  to  the 
whole  conftitution  of  the  primitive  Church   was  a 
thing  of  another  nature.     They  were  pofitive  in 
the  point,  and  would  not  difpenle  with  it.     Sharp 
ftuck  more  at  it,  than  could  have  been  expedtcd 
from  a  man  that  had  fwallowed  down  greater  mat- 
ters.    Leightoun  did  not  ftand  much  upon  it.    He 
did  not  think  orders  given  without  Bifliops  were 
null  and  void.     He  thought,  the  forms  of  govern- 
ment were  not  fettled  by  fuch  pofitive  laws  as  were 
unalterable;    but  only  by   Apoftolical  praftices, 
which,  as   he  thought,  authorifed  Epifcopacy  as 
the  beft  form.     Yet  he  did  not  think  it  neccflary 
to  the  .being  of  a  Church.     But  he  thought  that 
every  Church  might  make  fuch  rules  of  ordination 
as  they  pleafcd,  and  that  they  might  re-ordain  all 
that  came  to  them  from  any  other  Church  •,    and 
that  the  re-ordaining  a  Prieft  ordained  in  another 
Ch\irch  imported  no  more,  but  that  they  received 
him  into  orders  according  to  their  rules,  and  did 
•  not  infer  the  annulling  the  orders  he  had  formefly 

received. 
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received.  Thefe  two  were  upon  this  privately  or- 
dained Deacons  and  Priefts.  And  then  all  the 
four  were  confecrated  publickly  in  the  Abbey  of 
Weftminfter.  L*eightoun  told  me,  he  was  much 
ftruck  with  the  feafting  and  jollity  of  that  day  :  It 
had  not  fuch  an  appearance  of  ferioufnefs  or  piety^ 
as  became  the  new  modelling  of  a  Church.  When 
that  was  over,  he  made  fome  attempts  to  work  up 
Sharp  to  the  two  defigns  which  poflefled  him  moft» 
The  one  was,  to  try  what  could  be  done  towards 
the  uniting  the  Prefbyterians  and  them.  He  offer- 
ed Uflier's  reduftion,  as  the  plan  upon  which  they 
ought  to  form  their  fchemcs.  The  other  was,  to 
try  how  they  could  raife  men  to  a  truer  and  higher 
fenfe  of  piety,  ^d  bring  the  worfhip  of  that 
Church  out  of  their  extempore  methods  into  more 
order ;  and  fo  to  prepare  them  for  a  more  regular 
way  of  worlhip,  which  he  thought  was  of  much 
more  importance  than  a  form  of  government. 
But  he  was  amazed,  when  he  obferved  that  Sljarp 
"had  neither  formed  any  fchemc,  nor  feemed  fo 
much  as  willing  to  talk  of  any.  He  reckoned, 
they  would  be  eftaWilhed  in  the  next  feffion  of 
Parliament,  and  fo  would  be  legally  poffeflcd  of 
their  Bifhopricks  :  And  then  every  Biftiop  was  to 
do  the  beft  he  could  to  get  all  once  to  fubmit  to 
his  authority :  And  when  that  point  was  carried, 
they  might  proceed  to  other  things,  as  fhould  be 
found  expedient :  But  he  did  not  care  to  lay  down 
any  fcheme.  Fairfoul,  when  he  talked  to  him, 
had  always  a  merry  tale  ready  at  hand  to  divert 
him  :  So  that  he  avoided  all  ferious  difcourfe,  and 
indeed  did  not  fcem  capable  of  any.  By  thefc 
means  Leighcoun  quickly  loft  all  heart  and  hope  ; 
and  faid  often  to  me  upon  it,  that  in  the  whole 
progrefs  of  that  affair  there  appeared  fuch  crofs 
charadlers  of  an  angry  providence,  that,  how  fully 
foever  he  was  farisfied  in  his  own  mind  as  to  Epif- 
copacy  itfelf,  yet  it  feemed  that  God  was  agairtft 
them,  and  that  they  were  not  like  to-be  the  men 
O  2  that 
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1661.  that  fliould   build  up  his  Church;    fo  that   the 
w^-v^^ii^  ftrugghng  about  it  kerned  to  him  like  a  fighting 

againll  God.  He  who  had  the  greatcft  hand  in  ic 
proceeded  with  fo  much  diffimulation;  and  the 
rell  of  the  order  were  fo  mean  and  fo  felfilh  -,  and 
the  Earl  of  Midleroun,  with  the  other  fecular  mea 
Y^  that  conducted  it,  were  fo  openly  impious  and  vi- 
tioL.s,  that  it  did  caft  a  reproach  00  every  thing 
relating  to  religion,  to  fee  it  managed  by  fuch  in- 
ftrumcnts. 

1662.  -^^^  ^^^  ^^P^  ^^^^  ^^^^  made  afterwards  were  of 
a  piece  with  this  melancholy  beginning.  Upon 
the  confecration  of  the  Bifhops,  the  Prelbyteries 
of  Scocland  that  were  llill  fitting  began  now  to  de- 
clare openly  againll  Epifcopacy,  and  to  prepare 
proteftations,  or  other  acfis  or  inltruments,  againft 
them.  Some  were  talking  of  entring  into  new  en- 
gagements againft  the  fubmitting  to  them.  So 
Sharp  moved,  that,  fince  the  Kmg  had  fet  up 
Epifcopacy,  a  Proclamation  might  be  iflTued  out, 
forbidding  Clergymen  to  meet  together  in  any 
Prelbytery,  or  other  judicatory,  tilf  the  BifiK>ps 
fhould  fettle  a  method  of  proceeding  in  them. 
Upon  the  letting  out  this  Proclamation,  a  general 
obedience  was  given  to  it:  Only  the  minifters,  to 
keep  up  a  (hew  of  ading  pn  an  Ecclefiaftick  au- 
thority, met  once  and  entred  into  their  Books  a 
protellation  againft  the  Proclamation,  as  an  inva- 
sion on  the  liberties  of  the  Chui'ch,  to  which  they 
declared  they  gave  obedience  only  for  a  time,  and 
for  peace  fake.  Sharp  procured  this  without  any 
advice :  And  it  proved  very  iatal.  For  when  King 
James  brought  in  the  Biftiops  before,  they  had  ftill 
fufFeied  the.interiour  judicatories  to  continue  fit- 
ting, till  the  Bilhops  came,  and  fate  down  among 
them  :  Some  of  them  protefted  indeed  againll  that : 
Yet  they  fate  on  ever  after  :  And  fo  the   whole 

.  Church  had  a  face  of  unity,  while  all  fate  together 
n  the  fame  judicatories,  tho'.upon  different  prin- 
ciples. 
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ciples.  The  old  Prelbyterians  faid,  they  fate  fti  11  1662. 
SIS  in  a  Court  fettled  by  the  laws  of  the  Church 
and  State  :  And  tho*  they  looked  on  the  Bifhops 
fitting  among  them,  and  aflliming  a  negative  vote, 
as  an  ufurpacion,  yet,  they  faid,  it  did  not  infer  a 
nullity  on  the  Court :  Whereas  now,  by  this  fi- 
lencing  thefe  Courts,  the  cafe  was  much  altered  : 
For  if  they  had  continued  fitting,  and  the  Bifliops 
had  confie  among  them,  they  would  have  faid,  it 
was  like  the  bearing  with  an  ufurpation,  when 
there  was  no  remedy  :  And  what  proteftations  fo- 
ever  they  might  have  made,  or  what  oppofitiofl 
foever  they  might  have  given  the  Bifhops,  that 
would  have  been  kept  within  their  own  walls,  but 
would  not  have  broken  out  into  fuch  a  diftradion-, 
as  the  nation  was  caft  into  upon  this :  All  the  op- 
pofition  that  might  have  been  made  would  have 
died  with  thofe  few  that  were  difpofcd  to  make  it  c 
And,  upon  due  care  to  fill  the  vacant  places  with 
worthy  and  well  afFefted  men,  the  nation  might 
have  been  brought  off  from  their  prejudices.  But 
thefe  Courts  being  now  once  broken,  and  brought 
together  afterwards  by  a  fort  of  connivance,  with- 
out any  legal  authority,  only  as  the  Bifhops  affiftv 
ants  and  officials,  to  give  him  advice,  and  to  aft 
in  hifi  name,  they  pretended  they  could  not  fit  in 
them  any  more,  unlefs  they  Ihould  change  their 
principles  and  become  throughly  Epifcopal,  which 
was  too  great  a  turn  to  be  foon  brought  about. 
So  fatally  did  Sharp  precipitate  matters.  He  af- 
fcfted  to  have  the  reins  of  the  Church  wholly  put 
into  his  hands.  The  Earl  of  Lauderdale  was  not 
forry  to  fee  him  commit  errors  •,  fince  the  worfe 
thiftgs  were  managed,  his  advices  would  be  therc^ 
by  the  more  juflified.  And  the  Earl  of  Midle- 
toun  and  his  party  tpok  no  care  of  any  bufinefs, 
being  almpfl  perpetually  drunk :  By  which  they 
came  in  a  great  meafure  to  lofe  the  King.  For, 
thp*,  upon  a  frolick,  the  King,  with  a  few  in 
O  3  wbofe 
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1662.  whofe  company  he  took  pleafure,  would  fometimes 
Cfv^^    run  into  cxcctk^   yet  he  did  it  feldom,  and  had  a 
very  bad  opinion  of  all  that  got  into  the  habit  and 
love  of  drunkennefs. 
The  new       The  Bilhops  came  down  to  Scotland  foon  after 
Bifljops     their  confecration,  all  in  one  coach.     Leightoun 
^^        told  me,  he  believed  they  were  weary  of  him,  for 
Second.  ^^  ^^  ^^^  weary  of  them :  But  he,  finding  they 
intended  to  be  received  at  Edinburgh  with  fome 
pomp,  left  them  at  Morpeth,  and  came  to  Edin- 
burgh a  few  days  before  tiiem.     He  hated  all  the 
appearances  of  vanity.     He  would  not  have  the  ^ 
title  of  Lord  given  him  by  his  friends,    and  was 
not  eafy  when  others  forced  it  on  him.     In  this  I 
always  thought  him  too  ftifF:    It  provoked  the 
other  Bifhops,  and  looked  like  Angularity  and  af- 
fectation, and  furnifhed  thofe  that  were  prejudiced 
.againft  him  with  a  fpecious  appearance,  to  repre- 
fent  him  as  a  man  of  odd  notions  and  pradices. 
The  Lord  Chancellour,  with  all  the  Nobility  and 
Privy  Councellours,  then  at  Edinburgh,  went  out,  . 
together  with  the  Magiftracy  of  the  city,    and 
brought  the  Bifhops  in,  as  in  triqmph.     I  looked 
on  :  And  tho'  I  was  thoroughly  Epifcopal,  yet  I 
riiought  there  was  fomewhat  m  the  pomp  of  that 
.  entry,    that  did  not  look  like   the  humility  that 
became  their  function:  Soon  after  their  arrival, 
fix  other  Bifbops  were  confecrated,  •  but  not  or- 
dained Priefts  and  Deacons.     The  See  of  Edin- 
burgh was  for  fome  time  kept  vacant.     Sharp 
hoped  that  Douglas  might  be  prevailed  on  to  ac  - 
cept  it :  Buf  he  would  enter  into  no  treaty  about 
'it.     So  the  Earl  of  Midletoun  forced  upon  Sharp 
one  Wifliart,  who  had  been  the  Marquis  of  ^oa- 
.trofe*s  chaplain,    and  had  been,  taken  prifoner, 
.  and  ufed  with  fo  much  cruelty  in  the  jayl  of 
Edinburgh^  that  it  feem'd  but^juftice  to  advance 
,a  man  in  tliat  place,   where  ne- had  fuffer^d  ft> 
.  jn»ch. 
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The  feflion  of  Parliament  came   on  in  April   1662. 
i66z :  Where  the  firil  thing  that  was'propofed  by  v-*>r-^ 
the  Earbof  Midlctoun  was,    that  fince   the  atl^'^^ 
refciflbry  had  annulled  all  the  Parliaments  after  brourht 
that  held  in  the  year   1633,-  the  former  laws  in  into  Par- 
lavour  of  Epifcopacy  were  now   again  in  force,  liamcut. 
the  King  had  reftorcd  that  fundtion   which  had 
been  fo   long  glorious    in   the   Church,  and  for 
which  his   biefTcd   father  had  fuffered  fo  much: 
And  tho'  the  Bifliops  had  a  right  to  come  and 
take  their  place  in  Parliament,  yet  it  was  a  piece 
of  refpeft  to  fend   fome  of  every   ftate  to  invite 
them,  to  come,  and  fit  among  them.     This  was 
agreed  to  :  So  upon  the  mefTagc  the  BiHiops  came 
and  took  their  places.     Lcightoun  went  not  with 
them,  as  indeed  he  never  came  to  Parliament  but 
when  there  was  fomething  before  them  that  re*     ' 
lated  to  religion,  or  to  the  Churcli. 

The  firft  aft  that  paflcd  in  this  feflion  was  for 
reftoring  Epifcopacy,  and  fettling  the  government 
of  the  Church  in  their  hands.  Sharp  had  the 
framing  of  this  aft,  as  Primrofe  told  me*  The 
whole  government  and  jurifdiftion  of  the  Church 
in  the  feveral  diocefcs  was  declared  to  be  lodged 
in  the  Bifliops,  which  they  were  to  exercife  with 
the  advice  and  aflift:ance  of  fuch  of  their  clergy, 
as  were  of  known  loyalty  and  prudence  :  All  men 
that  held  any  benefice  in  the  Church  were  required 
to  own  and  fubmit  to  the  government  of  the 
Church,  as  now  by  law  eftabliflied.  This  was 
plainly  the  fetting  Epifcopacy  on  another  bottom, 
than  it  had  been  ever  on  in  Scotland  before  this 
time :  For  the  whole  body  of  the  Prefl>yterians 
did  formerly  maintain  fuch  a  ftiare  in  the  admi- 
niftration,  that  the  Bifliops  had  never  pretended 
to  any  more,  than  to  be  their  fettled  Prefidents 
with  a  negative  voice  upon  them.  But  now  it 
was  faid,  that,  the  whole  power  was  lodged  fimply 
in  the  Bifliop,  who  was  only  bound  to  carry  along 
wth  him  in  the  adminiftration  fo  many  Prclbytcrs, 
O  4  as 
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1662.  as  he  thought  fit  to  fmgle  out,  as  his  advifcrs  and 
affiftants  -,  which  was  the  taking  all  power  out  of 
the  body  of  the  Clergy  :  Church  judicatories  were 
now  made  only  the  Bifhop's  affiftants :  And  the 
few  of  the  Clergy  that  muft  affift  being  to  be  pickc 
out  by  him,  that  was  only  a  mattertif  fticw  j  ncr 
had  they  any  authority  lodged  with  them,  all  that 
being  vetted  only  in  the  Bilhop  :  Nor  did  it  efcape 
cenlure,   that  among  the   qualifications  of  thofe 
Preibycers  that  were  to  be  the   Bilhop's  advifers 
and   affiftants,    loyalty   and  prudence  were  only 
named  j  sind  that  piety  and  learning  were  forgot, 
which  mutt  always  be  reckoned  the  firft  qualifica- 
tions  of  the  Clergy.     As  to  the  obligation  to 
own  and  fubmit  to  the  government  thus  eftablifti- 
ed  by  law,  they  faid,  it  was  hard  to  fubmit  to  fo 
high  an  authority  as   was   now  lodged   with   the 
Bifliops  -,  but  to  require  them  to  own  it,  feemcd 
to  import  an  aiuecedcnt  approving,  or  at  leaft  a 
fubfequent  juftifying  of  fuch  an  authority,  which 
carried  the  matter  tar  beyond  a  bare  obedience, 
even  to  an  impofing  upon  confcience.     Thefe  were 
not  only  the  exceptions  made  by  the  Prcft>ytcrians, 
but  by  the  Epifcopal  men  themfclvfts,  who  had 
never  carried  the  argument  farther  in  Scotland, 
than  for  a  precedency,  with  fome  authority  in  or- 
dination, and  a  negative  in  matters  of  jurifdiftion. 
They  thought,  the  body  of  the  Clergy  ought  to 
be  a  check  upon  the  Bifhops,  and  that,  without 
the  confcnt  of  the  majority,  they  ought  not  to 
be  legally  impowered   to  ad:  in  fo  imperious  a 
manner,  as  was  warranted  by  this  aft.     Many  of 
them  would  never  fubfcribc  to  this  form  of  own-- 
ing  and   fubmitting :  And  the  more  prudent  Bi* 
(hops  did  not  impofe  it  on  their  Clergy,     The 
whole  frame  of  the  aft  was  liable  to  great  ccn» 
lure,     It  was  thought  an  inexcufable  piece  of  mad- 
nefs,  that,  when  a  government  was  brought  in 
upon  a  nation  fo  averfe  to  it,  the  firft  ftep  ihould 
carry  their  power  fo  high,     AH  the  Bifliops,  ex- 
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ccpt  Sharp,  difowned  their  having  any  (hare  in  1662- 
the  penning  this  aft  ;  which  indeed  was  pafs'd  in  u*  v— ^ 
hafte,  without  due  confideration.  Nor  did  any  of 
the  Efilhops,  no  not  Sharp  himfclf,  ever  carry 
their  authority  fo  high,  as  by  the  aft  they  were 
warranted  to  do.  But  all  the  enemies  to  Epifco- 
pacy  had  this  aft  ever  in  their  mouths,  to  excufe 
their  not  fubmitting  to  it ;  and  faid,  it  aflerted  a 
greater  ftretch  of  authority  in  Bilhops,  than  they 
themfelves  thought  fit  to  aflume. 

Soon  after  that  aft  pafs'd,  fome  of  the  Prefby-  ^"P'^ 
terian  preachers  were  fummoned  to  anfwer  before  *|^j^"of  f,. 
the  Parliament,  for  fome  refleftions  made  in  their  premac/. 
(ermons  againft  Epifcopacy.     But  nothing  could 
be  made  of  it :  For  their  words  were  general,  and 
capable  ,  of  different  fenfes.     So  it  was  i^efolved, 
for  a  proof  of  their  loyalty,  to  tender  them  the 
oath  of   allegiance    and  fupremacy.      That  had 
been  enafted  in  the  former  Parliament,  and  was 
refufed  by  none,  but  the  Earl  of  Caflilis.     He  dc- 
fired,  that  an  explanation  might  be  made  of  the 
fupremacy :  The  words '  of  the  oath  were  large : 
And  when  the  oath  was  enafted  in  England,  a  clear 
cxplanition  was  given  in  one  of  the  articles  of  the 
Church  of  !  ,ngland,  and  more  copioufly  afterwards 
in  a  dilco^ife  by  Archbifhop  Ulher,  publilhed  by 
King  James*s  order.     But  the  Parliament  would 
not  fatisfy  him  fo  far.    And  they  were  well  pleafed 
to  (( e  fcruples  raifed  about  the  oath,  that  fo  a  colour 
might  be  put  on  their  feverities  againft  fuch  as 
Ihould  refufe  it,  as  being  men  that  refufed  to  fwear 
allegiance  to  the  King.     Upon  that  the  Earl  of 
CaiTiHs  left  the  Parliament,  and  quitted  all  hit 
employments :  For  he  was  a  man  of  a  moft  inflexir 
ble  firmnefs.     Many  faid,  there  was  no  need  of  aa 
explanation,  fmce  how  ambiguous  foever  the  words 
might   be  in  themfelves,   yet   that  oath«  being 
•brought  from  Scotland  to  England,  ought  to  ob 
underftood  in  the  fame  fenle  in  which  it  was  tm« 
f^4  in  that  Kin^dflmt    Pn  the  other  )umd|  tbem 
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1662.  wasjuft  reafon  for  fome  mens  being  tender  in  foi 
facred  a  matter  as  an  oath.  ^  The  Earl  of  CftflHis 
had  offered  to  take  the  oath,  provided  he  might 
join  his  explanation  to  it.  The  Earl  of  Midletoua 
was  contented  to  let  him  fay  what  he  pleafed,  but 
he  would  not  fuffer  him  to  put  it  in  writing.  The 
Minifters,  to  whom  it  was  now  tendred,  offered 
to  take  it  upon  the  fame  terms  *,  and  in  apetitioii 
to  the  Lords  of  the  articles  they  offered  their  ex- 
planation. Upon  that  a  debate  arofe,  whether  an 
afl:  explanatory  of  the  oath  (hould  be  offered  to  the 
Parliament,  or  not.  This  was  the  firfl  time  tlia^ 
Leightoun  appeared  in  Parliament.  He  preffecji 
jit  might  be  done,  with  much  zeal.     He  faid,  the 

iand  mourned  by  reafon  of.  the  many  oaths  that 
lad  been  taken  :  The  words  of  this  oath  were  cer- 
t^nly  capable  of  a  bad  fenfe :  In  companion  to 
]Papifts  a  limited  fenfe  had  been  put  on  them  in 
England  :  And  he  thought  there  fhould  be  a  lik? 
fendernefs  fhcwed  to  Proteflants,  efpecially  whea 
tjie  icruple  was  jufl,  and  there  was  an  oath  in  the 
caie,  in  which  the  matter  ought  certainly  to  be 
made  clear :  To  aft  otherwife  looked  like  the  lay^ 
jng  /hares  for  people,  and  the  n^aking  men  offender^ 
foi  a  word.  Sharp,  took  this  ill  from  him,  and 
replied  upon  him  with  great  bitterne&  :  And  faid» 
it  was  below  ^  the  dignity  of  government  to  make 
fids  to  fatisi^  the  weak  fcru^bs.of  peevii$  men : 
It.  ill  became  thpm,  who  ba4 :  wpofed  thei%  Co^ 
yei>ant  on  all  peqple.  without  any  explanatiofi,  and 
had  forced  all  to  take  it,  now  to  expedt  fuch  ex- 
ix^pvdin^yi  fayoufriSv  J^eightoion  infifted,  that  it 
|)t|ght  tp  be.'doncrfbr  that  very  reafon,  that  a]! 
jpeople  ;jmight  fee^  a-  differeiKe  between  the.  mil4 
fttTOceedii^.o^  th&  goviernn^t^tnow,  and  their  {^r 
^r€^it^  :  A|n4  th^  jt,ill  becaine  the  very,  fame  pevr 
ipf^  who  bad  complained  of  that  rigour,  now  (e 
^^iie  it  thcnn^ly(es ;  for  tl^us  it  may  be  fai,<^ 
jj^  wo^ld  gpusm^  by  turn^  .  This  was  jtt  taK^fi  . 
^t^e.&jrt  pf  M>dlfit9un,rfiii|d  a^i'^ii  patty  §  y^ 
w^  the^ 
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they  defigned  to  keep  the  matter  fo,  that  th^ 
Prelbyterians  (hould  be  poflefled  with  many  Icru- 
pies  on  this  head  ;  and  that,  when  any  of  the  parry 
IhouJd  be  brought  before  them,  whom  they  be- 
lieved in  fault,  but  had  not  full  proof  againit,  thq 
oath  fhould  be  tendred  as  the  trial  of  their  alle- 
giance,  and  that  on  their  refufing  it  they  jfhould 
cenfure  them  as  they  thought  fit.  So  the  Mini- 
fters  petition  was  rejefted,  and  they  were  required 
to  take  the  oath  as  it  flood  in  the  law,  without; 
putting  any  fenfe  upon  it.  They  refufed  to  do  it, 
and  were  upon  that  condemned  to  perpetual  ba- 
nifhment,  as  men  that  denied  allegiance  to  the 
King.  And  by  this  an  engine  was  found  out  to 
banilh  as  many  as  they  plcafed :  For  the  refolu- 
tion  was  taken  up  by  the  whole  party  to  refufe  it,' 
unlefs  with  an  explanation.  5o  foon  did  men 
forge?  all  their  former  complaints  of  the  fcverity 
of  impofmg  oaths,  and  began  to  fet  on  foot  the 
fame  praftices  now,  when  they  had  it  in  their 
power  to  do  it.  But  how  unbecoming  foever  this 
rigour  might  be  in  laymen,  it  was  certainly  much 
more  indecent  when  managed  by  Clergymen.  And 
the  fupremacy  which  was  now  turned  againft  the 
Prcfbyterians  was,  not  long  after  this,  laid  much 
heavier  on  the  Bilhops  themfelvcs  :  And  then 
they  defircd  an .  explanation,  as  much  as  thePrcf- 
byterians  did  now,  but  could  not  obtain  it. 

The  Parliament  was  not  fatisfied  with  this  oath : 
For  they  apprehended,  that  many  would  infer, 
that,  fince  it  came  from  England,  it  ought  to  be 
underftood  in  the  publick  and  eflablilhed  fenfe  of 
the  words  that  was  pafs'd  there,  both  in  an  article 
of  dodrine  and  in  an  aft  of  Parliament.  There- 
fore another  oath  was  likewife  taken  from  the 
Englifh  pattern,  of  abjuring  the  Covenant  -,  both 
the  League  and  the  national  Covenant.  It  is  true, 
this  was  only  impofed  on  men  in  the  magiftracy, 
or  in  publick  employments.  By  it  all  the  Prelby- 
terians were  turned  out :  For  this  oath  was  decried 
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i652.   by  the  Minifters  as  little  lefs  than  open  apoftacy 
.   %^0nr^  from  God,  and  a  throwing  off  their  baptifmal 

Covenant. 
Debates     *    The  main  bufinefs  of  this  feffion  of  Parliament, 
about  an    now  that  Epifcopacy  was  fettled,  and  thefe  oaths 
a£lofin.  y^r^^^  enafted,  was   the  paffing  of  the  adtof  in- 
'^"'"^'y-   demnity.     The  Earl  of  Midletoun  had  obtained 
of  the  King  an  inftruftion  to  confent  to  the  fining 
of  the  chief  offenders,  or  to  other  punifhments 
not  extending  to  life.     This  was  intended  to  en- 
rich him  and  his   party,  fince  all    the  rich  and 
great  offenders  would  be  fb"uck  with  the  terror  of 
this,  and  choofe  rather  to  make  him  a  good  pre- 
lent,  than  to  be  fined  on  record,  as  guilty  per- 
fons.     This  matter  was   debated  at  the  Council 
in    Whitehall.     The    Earls  of   Lauderdale    and 
Crawford  argued  againft  it.     They  faid,  the  King 
had  granted  a  full  indemnity  in  England,  out  of 
which  none  were  excepted  but  the  regicides  :  It 
icemed  therefore  an  unkind  and  an  unequal  way 
bf  proceeding  towards  Scotland,  that  had  merited 
eminently  at  the  King's  hands  ever  lince  the  year 
1648J  and  fuffered  much    for    it,  that  the  one 
Kingdom  fhould  not  have  the  fame  meafure  of 
-^  grace  and  pardon  that  was  granted  in  the  other. 
The  Earl  of  Midletoun  anfwered,  that  all  he  de- 
fired  was  in  favour  of  the  loyal  party  in  Scotland, 
who  were  undone  by  their  adhering  to  the  King': 
The  revenue  of  the  Crown  was  too  fmall,'  and  too 
-much  charged,  to  repair  their  lofles  :  So  the  King 
had  no  other  way  to  be  juft  to  them,    but  to 
make  their  enemies  pay  for  their  rebellion.     Somfe 
plaufible  limitations  were  offered  to  the  fines  to 
which  any  fhould  be  condemned-,  as  that  they 
Ihould  be  only  for  offences  committed  fince  tre 
year    1650,  and  that  no  man  fhould  be  fined  in 
above   a  year's  rent  of   his  eflate.     Thefe  wdre 
agreed  to.     So  he  had  an  inftruftion  to  pafs  an 
aft  of  indemnity,  with  a  power  of  fining  rcftrain*d 
«a  thefe  rules.    There  w»sf  one  Sit  George  Mae- 
% '  kenjiie^ 
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kenzi^s  fince  made  Lord  Tarbot  and  Earl  of  Cro-»   1662^ 
marty,  a  young  man  of  great  vivacity  of  parts,  \^00y^ 
but   full  of  ambition,  and  had  the  art  to  recom- 
mend himfelf  to  all  fides  and  parties  by  turns,  and 
has  made  a  great  figure  in  that  country  now  above 
fifty  years.     He  had  great  notions  of  virtue  and 
religion  :    But  they  were  only  notions,  at  lead 
they  have  not  had  great  effect  on  himfelf  at  all 
times.     He  became  now  the  Earl  of  Midletoun's 
chief  favourite.     Primrofe  was  grown  rich  and 
cautious  :  And  his  maxim  having  always  been, 
that,  when  he  apprehended  a  change,  he  ought 
to  lay  in  for  it  by  courting  the  fide  that  was  de- 
prefled,  that  fo  in  the  next  turn  he  might  fecurc 
friends  to  himfelf,  he  began  to  think  that  the  Earl 
of  Midletoun  went  too  taft  to  hold  out  long.    He 
had  often  advifed  him  to  manage  the  bufinefs  of 
rcftoring  Epifcopacy  in  a  Qow  progrefs.     He  had 
formed  a  fcheme,  by  which  it  would  have  been 
the  work  of  fcven  years.     But  the  Earl  of  Midle- 
toun's  heat,   and  Sharp's  vehemence,  fpoiled  ail 
his  projeft.     The  Earl  of  Midletoun  after  his 
own  difgrace  fai3  often  to  htm,  that  his  advices 
had    been    always    wife  and    faithful :    But    he 
thought  Princes  were  more  fenfiblc  of  fcrvices, 
and  more  apt  to  refleA  on  them,  and  to  reward 
ihem,  than  he  found  they  were. 

When  the  fettlement  of  Epifcopacy  was  over,  it  wasdc- 
the  next  ca«e  was  to  prepare  the  aft  of  indemnity,  fi^ed  thac 
Some  propofed,  that,  befides  the  power  of  fining,  ^^^t^u 
they  fliould  move  the  King,  that  he  would  con-  jlJcapac^ 
feiit  to  an   inftrudlion,  impowering  them  likewife  mteJ. 
to  put  fome  under  an  incapacity  to  hold  any  pub- 
lick  truft.     This  had  never  been  propofed  in  pub- 
lick.  .  But  the  Earl  of  Midletoun  pretended,  that 
many  of  the  beft  afFcded  of  the  Parliament  had 
propofed  it  in  private  to  himfelf.     So  he  fent  the 
Lord  Tarbot  up  to  the  King  with  two  draughts  of 
an  aft  of  indemnity,  the  one  containing  an  excep- 
tion of  Ibme  pcrfons  to  be  fined,  and  the  other    ^ 

con- 
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1662.  containing  likewiie  a  claufe  for  the  incapacitating 
of  fome,  not  exceeding  jtweive,'  from  all  publick 
truft.  He  was  ordered  to  lay  both  before  the 
King  :  The  one  was  penned  according  to  the 
Earl  of  Midletoun*s  inftruftions :  The  other  was 
drawn  at  the  defire  of  the  Parliament,  for  which 
he  prayed  an  inftruftion,  if  the  King  thought  fit 
to  approve  of  it.  The  Earl  of  Lauderdale  had  no 
apprehenfion  of  any  defign  againft  himfelf  in  the 
motion.  So  he  made  no  objedtion-  to  it.  And  an 
inftru6kion  was  drawn,  impowcring  the  Earl  of 
Midletoun  to  pafs  an  aft  with  that  claufe.  Tar-. 
bot  was  then  much  confidered  at  Court,  as  one 
of  the  moft  extraordinary  men  that  Scotland  had 
produced,  and  was  the  better  liked,  becaufe  he  was 
looked  on  as  the  pcrfon  that  the  Earl  of  Midle- 
toun intended  to  fet  up  in  the  Earl  of  Lauderdale's 
room,  who  was  then  fo  much  hated,  that  nothing 
could  have  preferved  him  but  the  courfe  that  was 
taken  to  ruin  him.  So  Lord  Tarbot  went  back 
to  Scotland.  And  the  Duke  of  Richmond  and 
the  EaH  of  Newburgh  went  down  with  him,  by 
whofe  wild  and  ungoverned  extravagancies  the 
Earl  of  M|dletoun*s  whole  conduft  fell  under  fuch 
an  univerfal  odium  and  fo  much  contempt,  that, 
as  his  own  ill  management  forced  the  King  to  put 
an  end  to  his  miniftry,  fo  he  could  not  have  fervcd 
there  much  longer  with  any  reputation. 

One  inft^nce  of  unufual.  feverity  -was,  that  a 
letter  of  the  Lord  Lorn*s  to  the  Lord  DufFus  was 
intercepted,  in  which  he  did  a  little  too  plainly, 
but  very  truly,  complain  of  the  praftices  of  his 
enemies  in  endeavouring  to  pofTefs  the  King  againft 
him  by  many  lies  :  But  he  faid,  he  had  now  dif- 
covered  them,  and  had  defeated  them,  and  had 
gained  the  perfon  upon  whom  the  chief  among 
them  depended.  This  was  the  Earl  of  Clarendon, 
upon  whom  the  Earl  of  Berkfhire  had  wrought  fo 
much,  that  he  refolved  to  oppofe  his  reftoration 
no  more :  And  for  this  the  Earl  of.  Bcrkfhire  was 

to 
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to  have  a  thoufand  pounds.     This  letter  was  car- 
ried into  the  Parliament,  and  complained  of  a^ 
leafing-making  \   fince  Lord  Dorn  pretended,  he 
had  difcovered  the  lies  of  his  enemies  to  the  Kingv 
which  was  a  fowing  diflenfion  between  the  King 
and  his  fubjedts,  and  the  creating  in  the  King  ah 
ill  opinion  of  them.     So  the  Parliament  defired, 
the- King  would  fend  him  down  to  be  tried  upon 
it.     The  King  thought  the  letter  very  indifcreetly 
writ,  but  could  not  fee  any  thing  in  it  that  was 
criminal.     Yet,  in  compliance  with  the  defire  of 
fo  zealous  a  Parliament,  Lx)rd  Lorn  was  fent  dowti 
upon  his  parole  :  But  the  King  writ  pofitively  to 
the  E^rl  of  Midletoun,  not  to  proceed  to  the  exe- 
cution of  afiy  fentence  that  might  pafs  upon  him. 
Lord  Lofn  upon  his  appearance  was  made  a  pri- 
foner :  And  an  indictment  was  brought  againft 
him  for  leafing-rtiaking.     He  made  no  defence : 
But  in  a  long  fpeech  he  fet  out  the  great  provo- 
cation he  had  been  under,  the  many  libels  that 
had  been  printed  againft  him  :  Some  of  thefe  had 
been  put  in  the  King's  own  hands,  to  reprefent 
him  as  unworthy  of  his  grace   and  favour :  So^ 
after  all  that  hard  ufage,  it  was  no  wonder,  if  he 
had  writ  with  fome  fharpnefs :  But  he  protefted. 
He  meant  no  harm  to  any  pcrfon  5  his  defign  be- 
ing only  to  preferve  and  fave  himfelf  from  the 
malice  and  lies  of  others,  and  not  tp  make  lies  of 
any.     In  conclufion,  he  fubmittcd  to  the  juftice  of 
the  Parliamenty  and  caft  himfelf  6n  the  King's 
mercy.     He  was  upon  this  condemned  to  die,  as 
guilty  of  leafing- making :    And  the  day  of  his  Lornjcoa- 
execution  was  left  to  the  Earl  of  Midletoun  by  <i^°^+<i- 
the  Parliament.  I 

*  I  never  knew  any  thing  more  generally  cried 
out  on^than  this  was,  Unlefs  it  was  the  fecond  fen- 
tence pafs*d  on  him  twenty  years  after  this,  whith 
had  more  fatal  eflfefts,  and  a  more  tragical  oon- 
^lufion.  He  was  certainly  born  to  be  the  fignalfcft 
inft^nce-  in  CHis  age  of  the  rigour,  or  rather  of 
'*a  the 
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1662.  the  mockery  of  jufticc.     AH    that  was  fiklattiaj 
time  to  excufe  the  proceeding    wasj  that  it  «j 
certain  his  lite  was  in  no  danger^      Bur  (ince  ck 
depended  on  the  King,  it    did    not   czcufc  thc^ 
who  pafs'd  fo  bafe  a  fentence,    and  left  to  po^t- 
rity  the  precedent  of  a  Parliaaiencary  judgmes:, 
by  which  any  man  .may  be  condemned  for  a  k- 
ter  of  commoi^  news.     This    was   not  ail  the  % 
with  which  this  matter  was    driven^;  Foranafi 
was  pafs'd  againft  all  perfons,    who  fhould  mofc 
the  King  for  reftoring  the  children   of  ttofe  ^i» 
were  attainted  by  Parliament  5    which  was  amp- 
heard- of  reftraint  on  applications  to  the  King  tot 
his  grace  and  mercy.     This  the  JEarl  of  Mi^ktm 
alfo  pafs'd,    tho'   he   had   no  inftru<ftion  for  ^ 
There  was  .no  penalty  put  in  the  a6t :  ForirwjJ 
a  maxim  of  the  pleaders  for  prerogative,  that  tbc 
fixing  a  punifhment  was  a  limitation  on  the  ^^^^^' 
Whereas  an  aft  forbidding  any  things  the'  ^^^' 
out  a  penalty,  made  the  otfcndprs  criminal :  Ani 
in  that  cafe  they  did  reckon,  that  the  punilhincn^ 
was  arbitrary  •,  only  that  it   could  not  extend  to 
life.     A  Committee  was  next  appointed  for  fetting 
the  fines.     They  proceeded  without  any  regarf 
to  the  rules  the  King  had  fet  them.     The  rem 
obnoxious  compounded  fecretly.     No  confid^^?' 
tion  was  had  either  of  mens  crimes,  or  of  tbo^ 
cftates :  No  proofs  were  brought.     Enquiries  "^^t^ 
not  fo  much  as  made :  But  as  men  were  dclatcc» 
.  they  were  marked  down  for  fuch  a  fine :  And  ali 
.  was  tranfafted  in  a  fecrct  Committee.    When  tbc 
lift  of  the  men  and  of  their  fines  was   read  i^ 
'  Parliament,  exceptions  were  made  to  divers  j  p*^' 
^^ticularly  fome  who  had  been  under  age  jdl  tb^ 
:time  of  tranfgreffion,  and  others  abroad.    But  to 
•every  thing  of  that  kind  an  anfwcr  was  made,  ^ 
jthcre  would  come  a  proper  time  in  which  every 
man  was  to  be  heard  in  his  own  defence :  For  the 
meaning  of  fetting  the  fine  was  only  this,  ^ 
fuch  perfons  fhould  have  no  benefit  by  tbc  aft  ol 

indem* 
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lA'detilnity,  unlefs  they  paid  the  fine  :*  Therefore  1662. 
every  one  that  could  ftand  upon  his  innocence^  s..-v^i^ 
and  renounce  the  benefit  of  the  indemnity,  was . 
thereby  free  from  the  fine*  which  was  only  his. 
compontion  for  the  grace  and  pardon  of  the  ad:« 
So  all  pals'd  in  that  great  hurry. 

•   The  other  point,  concerning  the  incilpacity,  was  Some  jo- 
carried  farther  than  was  perhaps  intended  at  firft ;  "j'^^"'^ 
the'  the  Lord  Tarbot  affured  me,  he  had  fromb^iQu 
the  beginning  defigned  iu     It  was  infufed  into  all 
people,  that  the  King  was  weary  of  the  Earl  of 
Lauderdale,  but  that  he  could  not  decently  throw 
Wm  off,  and  that  therefore  the  Parliament  muft 
help  him  with  a  fair  pretence  for  doing  it*     Yec 
others  were  very  apprehenfive,  that  the  King  could 
not  approve  of  a  Parliament's  falling  upon  a  Mi* 
nifter.     So  Lord  Tarbot  propofed  two  expedients.. 
The   one  was,  that  no  perfon  (hould  be  named^* 
but  that  every  member  fhould  do  it  by  ballott 
and  (hould  bring  twelve  names  in  a  paper  j  and 
that  a  fecrct  Committee  of  three  of  every  Eftato 
ihould  make  the  fcrutiny  \  and  that  they,  without 
making  any  report  to  the  Parliament^  ihould  put    ^ 
thofe  twelve  names  on  whom  the  greater  number 
fell  in  the  ad  of  incapacity ;  which  was  to  be  an 
a&  apart)  and  not  made  a  clauie  of  the  aft  of  in*« 
demnity.     This  was  taken  from  the  oftracifm  iti 
Athens,  and  feemed  the  beft  method  in  an  z&  of 
oblivion^  in  which  all  that  was  pafs'd  was  to  be 
forgotten :  And  no  feeds  of  feuds  would  remain) 
when  it  was  not  iy  much  as  known  againft  whom 
any  one  had  voted.     The  other  expedient  was» 
that  a  claufe  fhould  be  put  in  the  afi:,  that  it 
ihould  have  no  force,  and  that  the. nancies  in  it 
Ihould  never  be  publiihed,  unlefs  the  King  fhould 
approve  of  it.     By  this  means  it  was  hoped,  that,^ 
it  the  King  ihoula  diflike  the  Whole  things  yet  it 
would  be  eaiy  to  ibften  that,  by  letting  him  ft^ 
how  entirely  the  adi:  was  in  his  power.     EmiiTs)* 
ries  were  fent  to  eveqr  Parliament  man»  directing 
Vol.  L  P  him 
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.;i>^4  him  how  to  make  his  lift,  that  fo  the  Earls  of 
Lauderdale,  Crawford,  and  Sir  Robert  Murray, 
might  be  three  of  the  number.    This  was  ma- 
naged fo  carefully,  that  by  a  great  majority  they 
were  three  of  the  incapacitated  perfons.     The  Earl 
^.    of  Midletoun  pafs'd  the  46t,  tho*  he  had  no  in- 
ftruftion  about  it  in  this  form.    The  matter  was 
.  fo  fecretly  carried,  that  it  was  not  let  out  till  the 
^  day  before  it  was  done :  For  they  reckoned  their 
fuccefs^  in  it  was  to  depend  on  the  fecrecy  of  it, 
and  in  their  carrying  it  to  the  King,  before  he 
ihould  be  pofleffed  againft  it  by  the  Eari  of  Lau- 
derdale, or  his  party.     So  they  took  great  care  to 
vifit  the  packet,  and  to  ftop  any  that  ihould  go 
to  Court  poft :  And  all  people  were  under  fuch 
<terrori  that  no  courage  was   left.     Only  Lord 
Lorn  fent  one  on  his  own  horfes,  who  was  to 

g>  on  in  crofs  roads,  till  he  got  into  Yorkshire } 
r  they  had  fecured  every  ftage  to  Durham.     By 
this  means  the  Earl  of  Lauderdale  had  the  news 
three  days  before  the  Duke  of  Kichmond  and 
r^,^  King  Lord  Tarbot  got  to  Court.     He  carried  it  prc- 
N  jjMiif.     fently  to  the  King,  who  could  fcarce  believe  it. 

Lnii1?u5  ®^^  ^^^  ^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  letters  that  it  was  certainly 
true,  he  afilired  the  Earl  of  Lauderdale,  that  hie 
would  preferve  him,  and  never  fufiPer  fuch  a  de- 
ftrudive  precedent  to  pafs.  He  faid,  he  looktii 
for  no  better  upon  the  Duke  of  Richmond's  going 
to  Scotland,  and  his  being  perpetually  drunk 
there.  This  mortified  the  Earl  of  Lauderdale ; 
for  it  looked  like  the  laying  in  an  excufe  for  the 
Earl  of  Midletoun.  From  the  King,  by  his  or- 
derS)  he  went  to  the  Earl  of  Clarendon^,  and  told 
;all  to  him.  He  was  amazed  at  it^  tod  laid^ 
'that  certainly  he  had  fome  iecret  friend  that  had 
igot  into  their  confidence,  and  had  perfuaded  them 
tto  do  as  they  had  done  on  defign  to  ruin  diem. 
•But  growing  more  ferious,  he  added,  he  was  fure 
-the  King  on  his  own  account  would  take  care 
not  CO  fuffer  fuch  a  thing  to  pafs :  Otherwife  no 
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ttiati  could  ferve  him :  If  way  was  given  to  fuch  a    x662« 
method  of  proceeding,   he  himfelf  would  go  out 
of  his  dominions  as  fait  as  his  gout  would  fuffer 
'him. 

Two  days  after  this  the  Duke  of  Richmond  and 
Lord  Tarhot  came  to  Court.  They  brought  the 
adt  of  incapacity  feaied  up»  together  with  a  letter 
from  the  Parliament^  magnifying  the  Earl  of  Mi- 
dletoun's  fervices,  and  another  letter  figned  by  ten 
'  of  the  Bilhops,  fetting  forth  his  zeal  for  the  Church, 
and  his  care  of  them  all :  And  in  particular  they 
iet  out  the  defign  he  was  then  On,  of  going  rouna 
rome  of  the  worft  afFefted  counties  to  fee  the 
Church  eflabliflied  in  them,  as  a  work  that  was 
highly  meritorious.  At  the  fame  time  he  fentovcr 
the  Earl  of  Newbiirgh  to  Ireland,  to  engage  the 
Duke  of  Ormond  to  reprefent  to  the  King  the  good 
efFe^  that  the^y  began  to  feel  in  that  Kingdom 
from  the  Earl  of  Midletoun's  adminiftration  in 
Scotland,  hoping  the  King  would  not  difcourage, 
much  lefs  change  fo  faithful  a  minifter.  The  King 
received  the  Duke  of  Richmond  and  Lord  Tarbot 
Very  coldly*  When  they  delivered  the  aft  of  in- 
capacity to  him,  he  aflured  them,  it  fhould  never 
be  open'd  by  him  y  and  faid^  their  laft  a£tings 
were  like  madmen^  or  like  men  thac  were  perpe- 
tually drunk.  Lord  Tarbot  faidj  'all  was  yet  ert- 
tire,  and  in  his  hands,  the  adt  being  to  live  or  to 
die  as  he  pleafed  :  He  magnified  the  Earl  of  Mi- 
dletoun's zeal  in  his  fervice,  and  the  loyal  affecti- 
ons of  his  Parliament,  who  had  ort  this  occafioa 
confulted  both  the  King's  fafety,  and  his  honour : 
The  incapacity  aft  was  only  intended,  to  put  it  ofit 
of  the  power  of  men,  who  had  been  formerly  hid 
anftruments,  to  be  fo  any  more :  And  even  thjit 
was  fubmitted  by  them  to  the  King's  judgment. 
The  King  heard  them  patiently^  and,  without  any 
farther  dif9ourfe  on  the  fubjedt,  difmiffed  theni : 
So  they  hoped  they  had  mollified  him.  But  the 
Earl  of  Lauderdale  turned  the  matter  upon  the 
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i^^.  ^arl  of  Midletoun   and  Lojd  Tarbot,   who  had 

U-^^  .niadc  the. King  believe  that  the  Parliament  defired . 
leave  to  incapacitate  fome,    whereas  no  fuch  de- 
Tii-e'had  ever  beefr  made  in  Parliament :  And  then, 
^tcr  thei  King,. upon  that;  mifreprefentation,  had 

fiven  way   to,  it,   the  Parliament  was  made  to 
elievc,  that  the"  King  defired,  that  fome  might 
l>e  put  under  that  cenfure  :.  So  that  the  abufe  had 
been  equally  put  on  both :,  Honours  went  by  ballot 
*at  Venice :  But  punifhments  had  never  gone  fo, 
'llnce  the  oftracifm  at  Athens,  which  was  the  fac- 
•.tious  pradicc  of  a  jealous  Commonwealth,  never 
jto  Be  fet  up  as  a  precedent " under  a  Monarchy.*: 
Even  the  Athenians  were  afliariied  of  it,    when 
'Airiftides,  the  juftcft  man  among  them,  fell  un- 
.  der  .the  cerifiirc :  And  they  laid  it  aftde  hot  long 
.[after. 
Great     '/  The  Earl  of  Clarendon  gave  up  the  thing  as  iri- 
pains      *cxcufable :  But  he  ftudied  to  preferve  the  Earl  of 
Mcufe^°  *  Midletoun.  The  change  newly  made  in  the  Church 
iviidJc-    '  of  Scotland  had  been  managed  by  him  with  zeal 
touii.      *  and  fuccefs  :    But  tho*  it  was  well  begun,    yet  if 
^thefe  laws  were  not  maintained  by  a  vigorous  exc- 
^ciition,   the  Prefbyterians,  who  were  quite  difpi- 
.rited  by  the.fteddinefs  of  his  condu6l,  would  take 
^heart  again ;  efpe.cially  if  theyfaw  the  Earl  of  Lau- 
derdale grow  upon  him,  whom  they  looked  on  as 
theirs  in  his  heart :  So  he  prayed  the  King  to  for- 
give one  fingle  fault,  that  came  after  fo  much  me- 
.  rit.     He  alfo  fent  advices  to  the  Earl  of  Midletoun 
to  go  on  in  his  care  of  eftablifliing  the  Church, 
"and  to  get  the  Biftiops  to  fend  up  copious  accounts 
« of  all  that  he  had  done.     The  King  ordered  him 
•  to  come  up,  and  to  give  him  an  account  of  the 
TafFairs  in  Scotland.     But  he  reprefentcd  the  abfo- 
*Jute  neceffity  of  feeing  fome  of  the  laws  lately  made 
!!put  in  execution:  For  it  was  hoped,  the  King's 
/difpleafure  would  be  allayed,  and  go  off,  if  fome 
time  could  be  but  gained. 
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Oncaftpafs'd  in  the  laft  Parliament  that  re- '1^62. 
ftorec\  the  rights  of  patronage,  the  taking  away  of  o^y^ 
which  even  Jt^refbytery  could  not  carry  till  the  year^*ieP»'cf- 
1649,  in  which  they  had  the  Parliament  entirely '^^f^"*** 
in  their  hands.     Then  the  eleftion  of  Miniftefs^JgnJ-pj^ 
'wras  put .  in  the  Church  feffion  and  the  lay  elders  :  '- 
So  that,  from  that  time  all  that  had  been  admitted^* 
to  Churches  came  in  without  prefentations.     One* 
claufe  in  the  aft  declared  all  thefe  incumbents  to- 
be  unlawful  pofleflbrs  :  Only  it  indemnified  them" 
for  what  was  paft,  and  requifed  them  before  Mi-'^ 
chaelmas  to  take  prefentations  from  the  patrons,' 
who  were  obliged  to  give  them  being  demanded, 
and  to  get  themfelves  to  be  inftituted  by  the  Bi- 
fhops  -,  otherwife  their  Churches  were  declared  va- ' 
cant  on   Michaelmas  day.     This  took  in  all  the' 
young  and  hot  men:    So  the   Prefbyterians  had' 
many  meetings  about  it^  in  which  they  alt  refolved* 
Bot  to  obey  the  aft.     They  reckoned,  the  taking 
mftitution  from  a  Bifhop  was  fuch  an  owning  of 
his  authority,  that  it  was  a  renouncing  of  all  their 
former  principles  :  Whereas  fome  few  'that  had  a 
mind  to  hold  their  benefices,  thought  that  was  on- 
ly a  fecular  law  that  gave  a  legal  right  to  their 
tithes  and  benefices,  and  had  no  relation  fo  their 
fpirttual   concerns ;    and  therefore  they  thought 
they  might  fubmit  to  it,  efpecially  where  Bifliops 
^were  fo  moderate  as  to  impofe  no  fubfcription  up- 
on them,  as  the  greater  part  weYe.     But  the  refo-' 
lution  taken  by  the  main  body  of  the  Prefbyterians 
was,  to  pay  no  obedience  to  any  of  the  afts  mad^ 
in  this  feffion,  and  to  look  on,  and  fee  what  the 
State  would  do.     The  Earl  of  Midletoun  was  na- 
turally fierce,  and  that  was  hci^tened  by  the  ill 
ftate  of  his  affairs  at  Court :  So  he  refolved  on  9 
punftual  execution  of  the  law.     He  and  all  about 
him  were  at  this  time  fo  conflantly  difordered,  by 
high  entertainments  and  other  excefles,  tlftt,  even       /\ 
ia  the  fhort  intervals  between  their  drunken  bouts, 
they  were  not  cool  nor  calm  enough  to  confider 
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what  they  were  doing.    He  had  alfo  fo  mean  ai\ 
opiniqp  of  the  party,  that  he  believed  they  woukl 
comply  with  any  thing  rather  than  loie  their  be- 
nefices.  And  therefore  he  declared,  he  would  exe^ 
cute  the  law  in  its  utmoft  rigour.     On  the  other 
hand,    the  heads  of  the  Prefbyterians  reckoned^ 
that  if  great  numbers  were  turned  out  all  at  oncei, 
it  would  not  be  poffiblc  to  fill  their  places  on  the 
fudden ;  and  that  the  government  would  be  forced 
to  take  them  in  again,  if  there  were  fuch  a  vacancy 
made,  that  a  great  part  of  the  nation  were  left  del- 
titute,    and  had  no  divine  fervice  among  them* 
For  that  which  all  the  wifcr  of  the  party  apprcr 
hended  jnoft  was,  that  the  Bifhops  would  go  on 
flowly,  and  fingle  out  fome  that  were  more  fa&i- 
ous  upon.particular  provocations,  aqd  turn  thein 
put  by  degrees,  as  they  had  men  ready  to  put  ii^ 
their  room ;  which  would  have  been  more  infen- 
fible,  aild  more  excufable,  if  indifcreet  zealots  had,, 
as  it  were,  forced  cenfures  from  them.     The  ad- 
vice fent  over  all  the  country,  from  their  leaders 
who  had  fettled  meafures  at  Edinburgh,  was,  that 
they  (hould  do  and  fay  nothing  that  might  give  a 
particular  diftafte,    but  fiiould  look  on,,  and  dp 
Iheir  duty  as  long  as  they  were  connived  ^t ;  and- 
that  if  any  proclamation  fhould  be  iflued  out« 
<:ommanding  them  to  be  filent,  they  ihoyld  all 
Cfbey  at  once. ,  In  thefe  meafures  both  fides  were 
deceived  in  their  expedations.     The  Bifhops  went 
to  their  feveral  diocefes :    And  according  as  the 
people  ftpod  afFedted  they  were  well  qr  ill  received : 
And  they  held  tiieir  fynods  every  where  in  061ot 
ber.     In  the  northern  parts  very  few  Hood  out : 
But  in  the  weftern  pajts  fcarce  any  came  to  them. 
The  Earl  of  Midletoun  went  to  Glafgow  before 
Michaelmas.     *So  when  the  time  fixed  by' the  aA 
was  pafs'd,  and  that  fcarce  any  one  in  all  thofe 
Counties  had  paid  any  regard  to  it,   he  called  a 
meeting  of  the  Privy  Council,  that  they  might 
conlider  wl^at  wsfs  fit  to  be  dqne.    Duke  Hacoilcpn 
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told  me,  they  were  all  fo  drunk  that  day,  that  160  >, 
they  were  not  capable  of  confidertng  any  thing 
that  was  laid  before  them,  and  would  hear  of  no- 
thing but  the  executing  the  law  without  ^ny  re- 
lenting or  delay.  So  a  proclamation  was  iirue4 
out,  requiring  all  who  had  their  livings  without 
prefentations,  and  who  had  not  obeyed  the  late 
aft,  to  give  over  all  farther  preaching,  or  fcfving 
the  cure,  and  to  withdraw  from  their  pafilhet  im- 
mediately :  And  the  military  men  that  lay  in  the 
country  were  ordered  to  pull  them  out  of  their  pul- 
pits, if  they  (hould  prefume  to  go  on  in  their  f^nft!r 
ons.  This  was  oppoied  only  by  Duke  Hamilton,  and 
Sir  James  Lockhart,  father  to  Sir  William  Lock- 
hart.  They  reprefented,  that  the  much  greater 
part  of  the  preachers  in  thefe  Counties  had  come 
into  their  Churches  fince  the  year  1649  -»  that  they 
were  very  popular  men,  both  efteemcd  and  be- 
loved of  their  people :  It  would  be  a  great  fcan- 
dal,  if  they  fhould  be  turned  out,  and  nope  be 
ready  to  be  put  in  their  places :  And  it  would  not 
be  poflible  to  find  a  competent  number  of  well  qya- 
liii^  men,  to  fill  the  many  vacancies  that  this  proT 
damation  would  irmke.  The  Earl  of  Midletouq 
would  hear  of  nothing,  but  the  immediate  execu- 
tion kA  the  law.  So  the  proclamation  was  ifllied 
out :  And  upon  it  above  two  hundred  Churches 
were  fhut  up  in  one  day :  And  abpve  one  hundred 
and  fifty  more  were  to  be  turned  out  for  not  obey- 
ing, and  fabmitting  to  the  Bilhops  llimmons  to 
their  fynods.  AH  this  was  done  without  confider- 
ing  the  confequence  of  it,  or  communicating  it  tq 
the  other  Bifhops.  Sharp  faid  tcfmy  lelf,  that  he 
knew  nothing  of  it  \  nor  did  he  imagine,  that  fa 
ralh  a  thing  could  have  been  done,  till  he  faw  it 
in  print.  He  was  glad  that  this  was  done  withr 
out  his  having  any  fhare  in  it :  For  by  it  he  wa^ 
furniflied  with  fomewhat,  in  which  he  was  no  way 
poncerned,  upon  which  he  might  caft  all  the  blame 
qf  ^  tJi^  ft^Uowec),    Tet  this  was  fuit[aHe  enough 
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1662.  to  a  inaxim  that  he  and  all  that  fort  of  people  iet 
up,  that  the  executton  of  laws  was  that  by  which 
all  governments  maintained  their  ftrength)  as  well 
as  their  honour.  The  Earl  of  Midletpun  was  fur- 
prized  at  this  extraordinary  fubmiffion  of  the  Prcf- 
byterians.  He  Jiad  fancied,  that  the  gre^teft  part 
would  have  complied,  and  that  fom?  of  the  more 
intradtable  would  have  done  fome  extraordinary 
thiijg,  to  h^ve  juftified  the  fe verities  he  would 
have  ^xercifed  in  that  cafe ;  apd  was  difappointcd 
both  ways,  Yet  this  obedience  of  a  party,  fo  httlc 
accuftomed  to  it,  was  much  magnified  at  Court. 
It  was  faid,  that  all  plied  before  hipi :  They  knew 
he  was  ftcddy  :  So  they  faw  how  neceffary  it  was 
not  to  change  the  management,  if  it  was  really  in- 
tended to  preferve  the  Church.  Lord  Tarbot  told 
me,  that  the  King  had  exprcffed  to  himfclf  th? 
cfteem  he  had  for  Sheldon,  upon  the  account  of 
the  courage  that  he  (hewed  in  the  debate  concern- 
ing the  execution  of  the  a6b  of  Uniformity  at  the 
day  prefixed,  which  was  St.  Bartholomew's  :  Fqr 
fome  fuggpfted  the  danger  that  might  arife,  if  the 
aft  were  vigoroufly  executed.  From  thence  |t 
feems  the  E^l  of  Midletoun  concluded,  the  zeal 
he  fhewed  now  would  be  fo  acceptable,  that  all 
former  errpufs  wpuld  be  forgiven,  if  he  went 
through  with  it ;  as  indeed  he  ftuck  at  nothing. 
Yet  the  clamour  pf  putting  fevefal  Counties,  as  it 
were,  under  an  interdift,  wa3  very -great.  So  all 
endeavours  were  ufed  to  get  as  jnany  as  could  be 
had  to  fill  thofe  vacancies.  And  among  others  I 
was  much  prefled,  both  by  the  Earl  of  Glencairn 
and  the  Lord  ^arbot,  to  go  into  any  of  the  va- 
cant Churches  that  I  liked.  I  was  then  but  nine* 
teen  :  Yet  thefe  is  pp  law  in  Scotland  limiting  the 
age  of  a  pried.  Apd  it  was  upon  this  account 
that  I  was  let  fo  far  into  the  fecret  of  all  affairs  : 
tor  they  had  fuch  an  imagination  of  fome  fervicc 
I  might  do  them,  that  they  treated  me  with  a  very 
particular  freedom  and  conscience.     3ut  I .  had 
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hnbibed  the  principles  of  moderation  fo  early,  |6$2. 
that,  tho*  I  was .  entirely  Epifcopal,  yet  I  would  s-r>n^ 
not  engage  with  a  body  of  men,  that  feemed  tq 
have  the  principles  and  tempers  of  Inquifitors  in 
them,  and  to  have  no  regard  to  religion  Jn  any  of 
their  proceedings.  So  I  ftood  upon  my  youth, 
and  coul0  not  be  wrought  on  to  go  to  the  weft ; 
tho-  die  Earl  of  Glencairn  offered  to  carcy  me  with 
him  vinder  his  protection. 

There  was  a  fort  of  an  invitation  fcnt  over  the 
Kingdom,  like  a  hue  and  cry,  to  all  perfons  to 
accept  of  benefices  in  the  weft.  The  livings  wer^ 
generally  well  endowed,  and  the  parfonage  houfe^  ' 

vere  well  built,  and  in  good  repair :  And  this  drew 
many  very  worthlefs  perfons  thither,  who  had 
little  learning,  lefs  piety,  and  no  fort  of  difcretion. 
They  came  thither  with  great  prejudices  againft  A  general 
f  hem,  and  had  many  difficulties  to  wreftle  with,  charadler 
The  former  incumbents,  who  were  for  the  moft  '  ^°*' 
part  Proteftors,  were  a  grave  fort  of  people.  Their 
ipirits  were  eager,  and  their  tempers  four :  But , 
they  had  an  appearance  th^t  created  refpedt.  They 
were  related  to  the  chief  families  in  the  country, 
either  by  blood  or  marriage ;  and  had  lived  in  fo 
decent  a  manner,  that  the  Gentry  paid  great  ref- 
.  pcft  to  them.  They  ufed  to  vifit  their  parilhes  • 
much,  and  were  fo  full  of  the  fcriptures,  and  fo 
ready  at  extempore  prayer,  that  from  that  they 
grew  to  pradlife  extempore  fermqns  :  For  th^ 
cuftom  in  Scotland  wa$  after  dinner  or  fupper  to 
read  a  chapter  in  the  fcripturc :  And  where  they 
happened  to  come,  if  it  was  acceptable,  they  on 
the  fudden  elCpounded  the  chapter.  They  had 
brought  the  people  to  fuch  a  degree  of  knowledge, 
that  cottagers  and  fervants  would  have  prayed  ex- 
tempore. I  have  often  overheard  them  at  it: 
And,  tho'  there  was  a  larg^  mixture  of  qdd  ftuff, 
yet  I  have  been  aftonifhed  to  hear  how  copious 
and  ready  they  were  in  it.  Their  Minifters  gene- 
rally broygbt  theni  gboqt  ^\iftt\  on  \hp  funday 

nights. 
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1661.  nigh€»,  where  the  fermons  were  talk^  over  ^  and 
Wiv^^  every  one,  women  as  well  as  men^  were  defircd  to 
fpeak  their  ienfe  and  their  experience :  And  by 
thefe  means  they  had  a  comprehenfion  of  matters 
of  religion^  greater  than  I  have  feen  among  people 
of  that  fort  any  where.  The  preachers  went  dl  in 
one  tracks  of  railing  obfervations  <»i  points  of 
do&rine  out  of  their  text,  and  proving  thefe  b/ 
reafons,  and  then  of  applying  thofe,  and  fliewing 
the  ufe  that  was  to  be  made  of  foch  a  point  of 
doftrine,  both  for  inftru&ion  and  terrour,  for  ex- 
hortation and  comfort,  for  trial  of  themfelves  up- 
on it,  and  for  furnifhing  them  with  proper  dire£ki- 
ons  and  helps  :  And  this  was  fo  methodical,  that 
the  people  grew  to  follow  a  fermon  quite  through 
every  branch  of  it.  To  this  fome  added,  the  rc- 
iblving  of  doubts  concerning  the  ftate  they  were 
in,  or  their  progrefs  or  decay  in  it ;  which  they 
called  cafes  of  confcience :  And  thefe  were  ukax 
from  whajt  their  people  faid  to  them  at  any  dme» 
very  oft  being  under  fits  of  melancholy,  or  va- 
pours, or  obirrudions,  which,  tho'  they  flowed 
from  natural  caufes,  were  looked  on  as  the  work 
of  the  fpirit  of  God,  and  a  particular  exercife  to 
them ;  and  they  fed  this  difeafe  of  weak  minds  too 
much.  Thus  they  had  laboured  very  diligently^ 
tho'  with  a  wrong  method  and  wrong  notions.  But 
as  they  lived  in  great  familiarity  with  their  people^ 
and  uied  to  pray  and  to  talk  oft  with  them  in  pri- 
vate, fo  it  can  hardly  be  imagined  to  what  a  de- 
gree they  were  loved  and  reverenced  by  them. 
They  kept  Icandalous  perfons  under  a  fevere  difd- 

5>line :  For  breadi  of  fabbath,  for  an  oath,  or  the 
eaft  diforder  in  drunkennefs,  perfons  were  cited 
before  the  Church  feflion^  that  confifted  of  ten  or 
twelve  of  the  chief  of  the  parilh,  who  with  the 
Miniftcr  had  this  rare  upon  them,  and  were  ib- 
lemnly  rcproyed  for  it :  For  fornication  they  were 
not  only  reproved  bcfopt  thefe;  but  there  was  a 
high  place  in  the  church  called  the  ftool  or  pillar 

of 
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of  repentance,  where  they  fate  at  the  times  ofwor-^  1662. 
(hip  for  three  Lords^days,  receiving  admonitions, 
^d  making  profeflion  of  repentance  on  all  thqfe 
days ;  which  fome  did  with  many  tears,  and  feri-* 
ous  exhortations  to  all  the  reft,   to  take  warning 
by  their  fall :    For  adultery  they  were  to  fit  fix 
xnomhs  in  that  place,    covered  with  fackcloth. 
Thefc  things    had  a  grave  appearance.     Their 
faults  and  defeats  were  not  {6  confpicuous.     They 
had  a  very  fcanty  meafure  of  learning,  and  a  nar- 
row compais  in  itr     They  were  little  men,  of  a 
very  indifferent  fize  of  capacity,  and  apt  to  fly  out 
into  great  excels  of  pafiion  and  indifcretion.   They 
vrere  iervile,  and  too  apt  to  fawn  upon,  and  flat- 
ter their  admirers.     They  were  aflfefted  in  their 
deportment,  and  very  apt  to  cenfure  all  who  dif- 
fered from  them,  and  to  believe  and  report  what- 
ibeverthey  heard  to  their  prejudice.    And  they 
V9C€t  fuperftitious  and  haughty.    In  their  fermons 
they  were  apt  to  enlarge  on  the  ftate  of  the  prefent 
times  and  to  preach  againft  the  fins  of  Princes  and 
Courts :  A  topick  that  naturally  makes  men  popu- 
lar.   It  has  an  appearance  of  courage :   And  the 
people  are  glad  to  hear  thofe  fins  infifted  on,  in 
which  they  perceive  they  have  no  fhare,  and  to  be- 
lieve that  all  the  judgments  of  God  come  down 
by  the  means  and  procurement  of  other  mens  fins. 
^ut  their  opinions  about  the  independence  oi  the 
Church  and  Clergy  on  the  Civil  power,   and  their 
readinefs  to  ftir  up  the  people  to  tumults  and  wars, 
was  that  which  begot  lb  ill  an  opinion  of  them  at 
thb  time  in  all  men,  that  very  few,  who  were  not 
deeply  engi^;ed  with  them  in  thefe  conceits,  pitied 
them  muck  under  all  4he  ill  ufage  they  now  met 
with.     I  hope  this  is  no  impertinent  nor  ungrateful 
digrefiion.     It  is  a  juft  and  true  account  of  thefe 
men  and    thofe  times,    from  which  a  judicious 
reader  will  make  good  inferences.     I  will  conclude 
thi3  with  a  judicbus  arifwer  thit  one  of  the  wifeft 
aiid  beft  oi  tl^em>  Colvil^  \f ho  fucceedcd  Leigh- 
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1662.  toun  in  the  Hcadftiip  of  the  College  of  Edinburgh, 
s^^y^  made  to  the  Earl  of  Midletoun,  when  he  prcfs*d 
him  in  the  point  of  defenfive  arms  to  tell  plainly 
his  opinion,  whether  they  were  lawful  or  not.  He 
faid,  the  qucftion  had  been  often  put  to  him,  and 
he  had  always  declined  to  anfwer  it :  But  to  him 
he  pliinly  faid,  he  wifhed  that  Kings  and  their 
>^  Miniftcrs  would  believe  them  lawful,  and  fo  go- 
vern as  men  that  expert  to  be  refilled ;  but  he 
wilhed,  that  all  their  fubjefts  would  believe  them 
to  be  unlawful,  and  fo  the  world  would  be  at 
quiet. 
Prejudices  I  do  now  return  to  end  the  account  of  the  ftate 
infufcd  Qf  ^}^2Lt  country  at  this  time.  The  people  were 
Emibo-  ^^^^  troubled,  when  fo  many  of  their  Minifters 
pacy.  were  turned  out.  Their  Minifters  had,  for  fomc 
months  before  they  were  thus^  filenced,  been  in- 
fufing  this  into  their  people,  both  in  publick  and 
private ;  that  all  that  was  deflgned  in  this  change 
of  Chyrch  government  was  to  deftroy  the  power 
of  godlincfs,  and  to  give  an  impunity  to  vice ; 
that  Prelacy  was  a  tyranny  in  the  Church,  fet  on 
by  ambitious  and  covetous  men,  who  aimed  at 
nothing  but  authon^  and  wealth,  luxury  and  idlc- 
nefs ;  and  that  they  intended  to  encourage  vice, 
that  they  might  procure  to  theipfelves  a  great  party 
among  the  impious  and  immoral.  The  people, 
thus  prepoffefled,  feeing  the  Farl  of  Midletoun, 
and  all  the  train  that  followed  him  thro'  thoie 
Counties,  running  into  excefles  of  all  forts,  and 
railing  at  the  very  appearance  of  virtue  and  fobri- 
ety,  were  confirmed  in  the  belief  of  all  that  their 
Minifters  had  told  them.  What  they  had  heard 
concerning  Sharp's  betraying  thofe  that  had  em- 
ployed him,  and  the  other  Bilhops,  ^ho  had  taken 
the  Covenant,  and  had  forced  it  on  othere,  and 
now  preach'd  againft  it,  openly  owning  that  thoy 
had  in  fo  doing  gone  againft  the  exprels  didate  of 
their  own  confcieface,  did  very  much  heighten  all 
their,  prejudices,  and  fixed  them  fo  in  them,  tliac 
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it  was  fcarce  pofTible  to  conquer  them  afterwards.   1662. 

AH  this  was  out  p(  meafurc  increafcd  by  the  new  u^r<^ 

incumbents,  who  were  put  in  the  places  of  the  * 

ejedted  preachers,  and  were  generally  very  mean 

and  despicable  in   all  reipe<5ts.     They  were  the 

worft  preachers  I  ever  heard  :  They  were  ignoranc 

to  a  reproach : ,  And  many  of  them  were  openly 

vitious.     They  were  a  difgrace  to.  their  orders, 

and  the  (acred  fundidns;   and  were  indeed  the 

dreg  and  refufe  of  the  northern  parts.     Thofe  of 

them,  who  arofe  above  contempt  or  fcandal,  were 

men  of  fuch  violent  tempers,  that  they  were  as 

much  hated,  as  the  others  were  deibiled.    This 

was  the  fatal  beginning  of  reftoring  Epifcopacy  in 

Scotland,  of  which  few  of  the  iBilhc^s  feemed  to 

have  any  fenfe.    Fairfoul,  the  mod  concerned* 

had  none  at  all.:  For  he  fellinto  aparalytickftate, 

in  which  he  languilhed  a  year  before  he  died.    I 

lUve  thus  opened  the  firfl:  Settlement  in  Scotland : 

Of  which  I  my  fcif  obfcrved  what  was  vifible, 

and  underftood  the  more  fecret  tranfaftions  froip 

thofe,  who  had  fuch  a  (hare  in  them,  that  it  was 

not  poflible.  for  them,  to  miftake  them ;  And. I 

had  no  reafon  to  thinlc  they  intended  to  deceive, 

or  milinform  me. 

I  will  in  the  next  place  change  the  climate,   i66o. 
and  give  as  particular  an  account  as  I  can  of  the  v^^v-w 
fettlement  of  England  both  in  Church  and  State :  T?"**f 
Which,  tho*  it  will  be  perhaps  imperfed,  and  will  England, 
in  fome  parts  be  immethodicaU  yet  I  am  wqli 
affured  it  will  be  found  true ;  having  picked  it 
up  at  feveral  times,  from  the  Earl  of  Lauderdale, 
Sjr  Robert  Murray,  the  Earl  of  Shaftlbury,  the 
Earl  of  Clarendon  the  fon  of  the  Lord  Chancel- 
lour,  the  Lord  Mollis,  and  Sir  Harbqttle  Grim* 
ftone,  who  was  the  Speaker  of  the  Houfe  of  Com- 
mons, under  whofe  protedion  I  lived  nine  yeais 
when  I  was  preacher  at  the  Rolls,  h^  being  tt^en 
Mailer  of  the  Rolls.    From  fuch  hands  I  could 

c  not 
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1660.  not  be  miflcd,  when  I  laid  all  together,  and  con* 
fidered  what  reaibn  I  had  to  make  allowances  for 
the  different  accounts  that  diverfity  of  parties  and 
interefts  may  lead  men  to  give,  they  too  eafily 
^lieving  {bme  things,  and  as  eafily  rejecting  others, 
asthey  itood  affefted. 

After  the  King  came  over,  no  perfon  in  the 

'Houfe  of  Commons  had  the  courage  to  move 

-  the  offering  propofitions,  for  any  limitation  of 

prerogative,  or  tht  defining  of  any  doubtfiil  points. 

All  was  joy  and  rapture.     If  the  King  had  ap- 

plyed  himfclf  to  buiinefs,  and  had  purfuedthofe 

dcfigns  which  he  fhjdied  to  retrieve  all  the  reft  of 

'his  reign,  when  it  was  too  late,  he  had  probably 

in  thole  firft  tranfports  carried  every '  thiitg  th^ 

•he  would  have  defired,  either  as  to  revenue  or 

•power.    But  he  was  {o  given  up  to  pleafure,  that 

'he  devolved  the  management  ot  all  his  affairs  on 

'the  Earl  of  Clarendon ;  who,  as  he  had  hiS'breej- 

•ing  in  the  law/  fo  he  had  all  along  declared  him- 

Tclf  for  the  ancient  liberties  of  England,  as  well  as 

for  the  iriehts  of  the  Crown.     A  domeftick  acci- 

'dent  had  nappened  to  himt  which  heightened  hfa 

zeal  for  tlie  former.     He,  when  he  began  to  grow 

eminent  in  his  profeffion,  came  down  to  fte  his 

aged  father,  a  gentleman  of  Wiltfhire :,  Who,, one 

•day,  as  they  were  walking  in  the  field  together^ 

told  him,  that  men  of  his  profclTion  did  often 

ftrctch  law  and  prerogative,  to  the  prejudice  of 

the  liberty  of  the  fubjeft,  to  recommend  and  ad* 

vance  themfelves  :  So  he  charged  him,  if  ever  he 

grew  to  any  eminence  in  his  profeffion,  that  he 

ihould  never  facrifice  the  laws  and  liberties  of  his 

country  to  his  own  interefts,  or  to  the  will  of  ^  a 

Prince.   He  repeated  this  twice  :  And  immediately 

he  fell  into  a-  fit  of  an  apoplexy,  of  which  he  died 

in  a  few  hours.     This  the  Earl  of  Clarendon  told 

the. Lady  Ranelagh,  who  put  him  often  in  mind' 

of  it :  And  from  her  I  had  it. 

He 
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He  rdiblv<d  not  to  ftfetch  the  prerogative  be-  1660 
yond  what  it  was  before  the  wars»  and  would  nei-  ^-v—^ 
tbcrfct  afidc  the  Petition  of  Right,  nor  endeavour  ^^^^^^ 
to  ra^fe  the  Courts  of  the  Star  Chamber  or  the^^^^^^ 
High  Commiffion  9gain,  which  ccmld  have  been  derate  119- 
eafily  done,  if  he  had  (et  about  it:  Nor  did  het^ons. 
think  fit  to  move  for  the  repeal  of  .the  ad  for  tri- 
ennial Parliaments,    till  other  matters  were  well 
fettled.    He  took  care  indeed  to  have  all  the 
things  that  were  extorted  by  the  long  Parliament, 
from  King  Charles  I.  to  be  repealed.     And  fince 
the  difpute  of  the  power  of  the:Militia  was  the       / 
moft  important,  and  the  mofl  infifted  on,  he  was 
ve^  earoeft  to  luye  that  dearly  deteripined  for 
the  future.    But  as  to  all  the  adts  relating  to  pro- 
perty, or  the  juft  limitation  of  the  prerogative^ 
fuch  a3  the  matter,  of  the  ihip-money,  the  ton-» 
nage  and  pounds^c^  and  the  Habeas  Corpus  a£)v 
he  did  not  touch  on  thefe.    And  as  for  the  ftand« 
ing  revenue,  1200000 1.  a  year  was  all  that  was 
a(ked :  And,  tho*  it  .was  much  more  than  any  of 
our  Kings  had  formerly,  yet  it  was  readily  granted. 
This  was  to.anfwer  all  the  ordinary  expence  of  the 
government.     It  was  believed,  that  if  two  milliond 
had  been  aiked,  he  could  have  carried  it.    But 
he  had  nO  mind  to  put  the  King  out  of  the  ne^ 
ccffity  of  having  rccourfc  to  his  Parliament.  The 
King  came  afterwards  to  believe,  that  he  could 
have  raiied  both  his  authority  and  revenue  much 
higher,  but  that  he  had  no  mind  to  carry  it  far- 
ther, or  to  truft  him  too   much.    Whether  all 
thefe  things  could  have  been  got  at  that  time,  or 
not,  is  above  my  conjefturc.    But  this  I  know, 
that  all  the  Earl  of  Clarendon's  enemies  after  his 
'  fall  laid,  thefe  things  had  been  eafily  obtained,  if 
he  had  taken  ao^  pains  in  the  matter,  but  that  he 
himfeIC  had  no  mind  to  it :  And  they  infoied  this 
into  the  King,  fothat  he  believed  it,  and  hate4 
him  mortally  on  that  account.   And  in  his  diiHcul- 
ties  afterward^  he  laid  often,  all  tho&  things  might 

lu^vc 
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have  been  prevented,  if  the  Earl  of  Clarendon  fiad 

been  true  to  him. 

Vcnncr's  ^^^  ^^"8  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  many  days  at  White- 
fury,  hall,  when  oneVenner,  a  violent  fifth-monarchy 
man,  who  thought  it  was  not  enough  to  believe 
thatChrift  was  ^  to  reign  on  earth5  and  to  put  the 
faints  in  the  pofiefTion  of  the  Kingdom,  (an  opi- 
nion that  they  were  all  unfpealubly  fond  of,)  but 
added  to  thisy  that  the  faints  were  to  take  the 
Kingdom  themfelves.  He  gathered  fome  of  thtf 
moft  furious  o£  the  party  to  'a  meeting  in  Cole-- 
man  ftreet,  There  they  concerted  the  day  and  the! 
manner. of  their  riiing  to  fee  Chriil  on  his  Throne^ 
as  they  called  it.  But  wichal  they  meant  to  ma* 
nage  the  government  in  his  name  ^  and  were  (b 
formal,  that  they  had  prepared  ftandards  and  co- 
lours  with  their  devices  on  them,  and  fumifhed 
Ihcmfelves  with  very  good  aims.  But  when  the 
day  came^  there  was  but  a  fmall  appearance^  not 
exceeding  twenty.  However  they  refolved  to  ven  • 
tiire  out  into  the  ftreets,  and  cry  out.  No  King 
but  Chriil.  Some  of  them  feemed  perfuaded  that 
Chrift  would  come  down,  and  head  them.  They 
'fcoured  the  ftreets  before  them,  and  made  a  great 
.progrefs.  Some  were  afraid>  and  all  were  amazed 
at  f  his  piece  of  extravagance.  They  killed  a  great 
many,  but  were  at  laft  mailered  by  numbers  : 
!And  were  all  either  killed,  or  taken  and  executed^ 
•  Upon  this  fome  troops  of  guards  were  raifed.  And 
there  was  a  gceat  talk  of  a  defign,  as  foon  as  the 
Army  was  difbanded,  to  raife  a  force  that  Ihould 
be  fo  chofen  and  modelled  that  the  King  might 
depend  upon  it ;  and  that  it  fhould  be  fo  conlider- 
able,  that  there  might  be  no  reafon  to  apprehend 
*new  tumults  any  more*  The  Eatl  of  Southamp- 
;tbQ  looked  on  a  while :  And,  when  he  faw  how 
.thisdefigh  feemed  to  be  entertained  and  magni- 
.iied,  he  entered  into  a  very  free  expoftulation  with 
the  Earl  of  Clarendon  about  it.  He  faid,  they 
-  had  felt  the  effcfts  of  a  milicary  government,  th6* 
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tohtt  and  religious,  in  Cromwoll'^  u.my :  He  be* 
licved  vitibus  and  diffolute  troops  would  )>e  much 
worfe :  I'he  King  would  grow  fond  of  them :  And 
they  would  quickly  become  tafolent  and  ungo* 
Vernable :  And  then  fuch  men  as  he  was  muft  be 
bnly  inftruments  to  ferve  their  ends.  He  faid, 
he  would  not  look  on,  and  fee  the  ruin  of  his 
country  begun,  and  be  filent : '  A  white  ftaff 
Ihould  not  bribe  him.  The  Earl  of  Clai:endon 
was  perfuaded  he  Vas  in  the  right,  and  promifed 
lie  would  diyert  the  King  from  any  other  force, 
than  what  might  be  decent  to  make  a  ihew  with» 
and  what  might  ferve  to  difperfe  unruly  multi- 
tudes. The  Earl  of  Southampton  faid,  if  it  went 
no  farther  he  could  bear  it  \  but  it  would  dpi:  he 
eafy  to  fix  fuch  a  number,  as  would  pleafe  our 
Princes^  and  not  ^ve  jealoufy.  The  Earl  of 
Clarendon  perfuaded  the  King,  that  it  was  nccd"- 
fary  for  him  to  carry  himfelf  with  great  caution, 
till  the  old  Army  Ihould  bedifbanded,:  For,  if 
an  ill  humpur  got  among  them,  they  knew  both 
their  courage  and  their  principles,  which  the  pr«- 
ient  times  had  for  a  while  a  little  iuppreHed :  Yet 
upon  any  juft  jealoufy  there  mi^t  be  great  cauTe 
to  fear  new  and  more  violent  diforders.  By  thefe 
means  the  King  was  fo  wrought  on,  that  there 
was  no  great  occafion  given  for  jealoufy*  The 
Army  was  to  be  dilbanded,  but  in  fuch  a  manner, 
with  fo  much  refped,  and  (o  exa&  an  account  of 
arrears,  and  fuch  gratuities,  that  it  looked  rather 
to  be  the  difmifling  them  to  the  next  opportunity, 
and  a  refcrving  them  tiy  there  fhould  be  occafion 
for  their  fervice,  than  a  breaking  of  them.  They 
were  certainly  the  braveft,  the  beft  difciplined,  and 
the  fobereit  Army  that  had  been  knpwn  in  thefe 
latter  ages :  Every  foldicr  was  able  to  do  the  func- 
tions of  an  officer..  The  Court  was  in  great  quieti 
when  they  gotVid  of  fuch  a.  burden,  as  lay  on 
them  from  the  fear  of  fuch  a  body  of  men.  The 
guards,  and  the  aew  troops  that  were  raifed,  were 
Vol.  L  Q^  made 
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1660.  made  up  of  fuch  of  the  Army  as  Monk  reconi- 
'^  %>>n^  mended,  and  anfwered  for.     And  with  that  his 
great  intereft  at  Court  came  to  a  Hand.     He  was 
•little  confidered  afterwards. 
The  trial       ^^  ^^^  thing  the  temper  of  the  nation  appeared 
andexe-    to  be  Contrary  tO»fevere  proceedings:  For,  tho* 
eutionof  the  Regicides  Were  at  that  time  odious  beyond  all 
^*|fJ^*P'  ^xpreflion,  and  the  trials  and  executions  of  the 
^**^'-      firft  ^hat  fuffercd  were  run  to  by  vaft  crouds,,  and 
all  people  feemed  pleafed  with  the  fight,  yet  the 
odioufnefs  of  the  crime  grew  at  laft  to  be  fo  much 
.flattened  by  the  frequent  executions,  and  by  mod 
of  thofe  who  fuiFered,  dying  with  much  firmnefe 
and  fhew  of  piety,  juftifying  all  they  had  done, 
not  without  a  feeming  joy  for  their  fufFering  on 
that  account,  that  the  King  was  advifed  not  to 
•proceed  farther,  at  leaft  not  to  have  the  fcene  fo 
near  the  Court   as  Charing- crofs.     It  was  indeed 
remarkable  that  Peters,  a  fort  of  an  enthufiaftical 
buffoon  preacher,  tho'  a  very  vitious  man,  who 
had  been  of  great  ufe  to  CromwelU  and  had  been 
oufragious  in j>reffing  the  King's  death  with  the 
cruelty  and  rudenefs    of  an  Inquifitor,  was  the 
man  of  them  all  that  was  the  mofl:  funk  in  his 
fpirit,  and  could  not  in  any  fort  bear  his  punifhment. 
He  had  neither  the  honefty  to  repent  of  it,  nor 
the  ftrength  of  mind  to  fufFer  for  it  as  all  the  rrft 
of  them  did.     He  was  obferved  all  the  while  to 
be  drinking  fome  cordial  liquors  to    keep  him 
from  fainting.     Harrifon  was  the  firft  that  fufFer- 
ed.     He  was  a  fierce  and  bloody  enthufiaft.     And 
it  was  believed,  that  while  the  army  was  in  doubt, 
whether  it  was  fitter  to  kill  the  King  privately,  or 
to  bring  him  to  an  open  trial,  that  he  offered,    if 
a  private  way  was  fettled  on,  to  be  the  man  that 
ihould  do  it.     So  he  was  begun  with.     But,  how- 
•  ever  reafonable  this  might  be  in  itfeJf,  it  had  a 
very  ill  cffe6t :  For  he  was  a  Aan  of  great  heat 
and  refolution,  fixed  in  his  principles,  and  fo  pcr- 
^  fuadcd  of  them,  that  he  never  looked  after  aijy 

interefts 
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interefts  of  his  own,  but  had  oppofcd  Cromwell  1660. 
when  he  fct  up  for  himfclf.  He  went  thro*  all  the 
indignities  and  feverities  of  his  execution^  in  which 
the  letter  of  the  law  in  cafes  of  treafon  was  punc- 
tually obferved,  with  a  calmnefs,  or  rather  a  chear* 
fulnefs,  that  aftonifhed  the  fpeftators.  He  fpoke 
very  pofitively,  that  what  they  had  done  was  the 
caufe  and  work  of  God,  which  he  was  confident 
God  would  own  and  raife  up  again,  how  much 
foever  it  fuffered  at  that  time.  Upon  this  a  re* 
I>ort  was  fpread,  and  generally  believed^  that  he 
laid,  he  himfelf  fliould  rife  again  :  Tho*  the  party 
denied  that,  and  reported  the  words  as  I  have  fee 
them  down.  One  perfon  efcaped,  as  was  reported, 
merely  by  his  vices :  Henry  Martin,  who  had  been 
a  moft  violent  enemy  to  Monarchy.  Biit  all  that 
he  moved  for,  was  upon  Roman  or  Greek  prin- 
ciples. He  never  entered  into  matters  of  Religion, 
but  on  defign  to  laugh  both  at  them  and  all  mo- 
rality J  for  he  was  both  an  impious  and  vitious 
man.  And  now  in  his  imprifonment  he  delivered 
himfelf  up  to  vice  and  blafphemy.  It  was  faid, 
that  this  helped  him  to  fo  many  friends,  that  upon 
that  very  account  he  was  fpared.  John  Goodwin 
and  Milton  did  alfo  cfcape  all  cenfure,  to  the  fur- 
prize  of  all  people.  Goodwin  had  fo  often  not 
only  juftified,  but  magnified  the  putting  the  King 
to  death,  both  in  his  fermons  and  books^  that  few 
thought  he  could  have  been  either  forgot  or  ex- 
cufed  ;  for  Peters  and  he  were  the  only  preachers 
that  fpoke  of  it  in  that  ftrain.  But  Goodwin  had 
been  10  zealous  an  Arminian,  and  had  fown  fuch 
divifion  among  all  the  feftaries  upon  thefe  heads, 
that  it  was  faid  this  procured  him  friends.  Upon 
what  account  foever  it  was,  he  was  notcenfured. 
Milton  had  appeared  fo  boldly,  tho'  with  much 
wit  and  great  purity  and  elegancy  of  flyle,  againft 
Salmafius  and  others,  upon  that  argument  of  put- 
ting the  King  to  death,  and  had  difcovcred  luch 
violence  againft  the  late  King  and  aU  the  Royal 
family,  and  againft  Monarchy,  that  it  was  thought 
Q^z  g  ftrange 
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1660.  a  ftrang^  omiflion  if  he  was  forgot,  and  an  odd 
4w>*v^w  flrain  of  clemency,  if  it  was  intended  he  ihould 
be  forgiven.  He  was  not  excepted  out  of  the  a6t 
of  indemnity*  And  afterwards  he  came  out  of 
his  concealment,  and  lived  many  years  much  vifited 
by  all  ftrangers,  and  much  admired  by  all  at  home 
for  the  poems  he  writ,  tho'  he  w^s  then  blind ; 
chiefly  that  of  Paradife  Loft,  in  which  there  is 
a  noblenefs  both  of  contrivance  and  execution, 
that,  tho*  he  afFcfted  to  write  in  blank  verfe  with- 
out rhime,  and  made  many  new  and  rough  words, 
yet' it  was  efteemed  the  beautifuUeft  and  perfedteft 
poem  that  ever  was  writ)  at  leaft  in  our  language. 

1661  ^^^  ^  ^^  fparing  thefe  perfons  was  much  cen- 
^^^^^^  fured,  fo  on  the  other  hanci  the  putting  Sir  Henry 
Vane's  Vane  to  death  was  as  much  blamed  :  For  the  de- 
character,  claration  from  Breda  being  full  for  an  indemnity  to 
all,  except  the  Regicides,  he  was  comprehended 
in  that;  fince,  tho' he  was  for  changing  the  go- 
vernment, and  depofing  the  King,  yet  he  did  not 
approve  of  the  putting  him  to  death,  nor  of  the 
force  put  on  the  Parliament,  but  did  for  fome 
time,  while  thefe  things  were  a£ted,  withdraw 
from  thefcene.  Tlus  was  fo  reprefented  by  his 
friends^  that  an  addrefs  was  made  by  both  Houfes 
on  his  behalf,  to  which  the  King  gave  a  favoura- 
ble anfwer,  tho'  in  general  words.  So  he  reckoned 
that  he  was  fafe,  that  being  equivalent  to  an  aft  of 
Parliament,  tho*  it  wanted  the  neceflary  forms. 
Yet  the  great  fhare  he  had  in  the  attainder  of  the 
Earl  of  Strafford,  and  in  the  whole  turn  of  af- 
fairs to  the  total  change  of  government,  but  above 
all  the  great  opinion  that  was  had  of  his  parts  and 
capacity  to  embroil  mattersagain,  made  the  Court 
think  it  neceflary  to  put  him  out  of  the  way.  He 
was  naturally  a  very  fearful  man  :  This  one  who 
knew  him  well  told  me*  arid  gave  me  eminent  in- 
fiances  of  it.  He  had  a  head  as  darkened  in  his 
notions  of  religion>  as  his  mind  was  clouded  with 

fear : 
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fear :  For  tho^he  fct  up  a  form  of  religion  in  a  way 
of  his  own,  yet  it  confided  rather  in  a  withdraw- 
ing from  all  other  forms,  than  in  any  new  or  par^ 
ticular  opinions  or  forms  \  from  which  he  and  his 
party  were  called  Seekers,  and  feemed  to  wait  for  . 
ibme  new  and  clearer  manifeftations.     In  thefe 
meetings  he  preached  and  prayed  often  himfclf, 
but  with  fo  peculiar  a  darknefs,  that  tho*  I  have 
ibmetimes  taken  pains  to  fee  if  I  could  find  out 
his  meaning  in  hi^  works,  yet  I  could  never  reach 
k.     And  fince  many  others  have  faid  the  fame,  it 
may  be  reafonable  to  believe  he  hid  fomcwbat  that 
was  a  ncceffary  key  to  the  reft.     His  friends  told 
me,  he  leaned  to  Origen's  notion  of  an  univerfal 
ialvation  of  all,  both  of  devils  and  the  damned, 
and  to  the  doftrinc  of  pre-exiftence.     When  he 
faw  his  death  was  defigned,  he  compofed  himfclf  to 
itr  with  a  refolution  that  furprifed  all  who  knew 
flow  Kttle  of  that  was  natural  to  him.     Some  in- 
ftances  of  thi^  were  very  extraordinary,  tho*  thdy    * 
cannot  ,be  mentioned  with  decency.     He  was  fac-  And  exd^ 
he^ed  pn  Tower-Hill,  where  a  new  and  very  in-  ^^**^ 
decent  pr^^tice  was  begun.     It  was  obferved,  4itit 
the  dying  foeeches  ot  the  Regicides  had  left  im- 
prci&ions  on  ^he  hearers,  that  Were  not  at,  all  to  the 
fulvantage  of  the  government.    So  ftrains  of  a  ^* 
{Tuliar  nature  being  expeAed  from  him,  to  prevent 
that,  drummers  were  placed   under  the  fcaffisid, 
>  who  a^  ibpn  as  he  began  to  fpeak  of  the  publick, 
upon  a  fign  given,  ftruck  up  with  theh*  drums.       V^ 
This  put  hini  in  no  diforder.     He  defired  they 
might  be  (topped,  for  he  underftood  what  was 
fneant  by  it.    Then  he  went  thro*  his  devotions. 
And,  as  he  was  taking  leave  of  thofe  about  him, 
he  happening  to  fay  fomewhat  with  relation  to' 
fhe  times,  the  drums  ftruck  up  a  fecond  time : 
So  he  gave  over,  and  died  with  fo  muchcompoftd- 
nefi,  that  it  was  generally  thought,  the  govern- 
tnent  had  loft  ipore  than  it  had  gwied  by  his 
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i66r.       The  adt  of  indemnity  pafs'd  with  very,  few  c»* 

%— ^v*-^  ceptions  ;  at  which  the  Cavaliers  were  highly  dif- 

Thc  King.fatisfied,  and  made  great  complaints  or  it.     In 

Srnp  w  ^^^  dilpofal  of  offices  and  places,  as  it  was  not  pof- 

liisplea-    fible  to  gratify  all,  fo  there  was  little  regard  had 

iiirw.       to  mens  merits  or  fcrvices.     The  King  was  deter- 

.  mined  to  moll  of  thefe  by  the  cabal  that  met  at 

Miftrefs  Palmcr*s  lodgings.     And  tho*  the  Earl 

of  Clarendon  did  often  prevail  with  the  King  to 

alter  the  refolutions  taken  there,  yet  he  was  forced 

to  let  a  great  deal  go  that  he  did  not  like.     He 

would  never  make  applications  to  Miftrefs  Palmer, 

nor  let  any  thing  pals  the  feal  in  which  (he  was 

named,  as  the  Earl  of  Southampton  would  hevcr 

fuflFer  her  name  to  be  in  the  treafury  books.    Thofc 

,  virtuous  Minifters  thought  it  became  them,  to  let 

c  the  world  fee  that  they  did  not  comply  with  the 

King  in  his  vices.     But  whether  the  EarJ  of  Cla- 

jendon  fpoke  fo  fr&ly  to  the  King  about  his  courfe 

of  life,  as  was  given  out,  I  cannot  tell.     When 

♦  the  Cavaliers  faw,  they  had  not  that  (bare  in  places 

;  that  they  expefted,  they  complained  of  it  fo  highly, 

J  that  the  Earl  of  Clarendon,  to  excufe  the  King's 

pading  them  by,  was  apt  to  beat  down  the  value 

.  they  fet  on  their  fbrvices.     This  laid  the  founda- 

-  tion  of  an  in^placable  hatred  iix  many  of  them, 

-,  that  was  compjeated  by  the  extent  and  compre- 

Thcaaqf  henfivene(s  of  the  adlof  indemnity,  which  cut  off 

indemnity  their  hopes  of  being  re-imburfed  out  of  the  fines, 

vMutain-  '^f  j^Q^  ^j^g  confifcations  of  thofe,  who  had  during 

,  the  courfe  of  the  wars  been  on  the  Parliament's 

c  fide.     It  is  true>  the  firft  Parliament,  called,   by 

.  way  of  derogation,  the  Convention,  had  been  too 

.   much  on  that  fide  not  to  fecure  themfelves   and 

.  their  friends.     So  they  took  care  to  have  the  mqft 

.   comprehenfivc  words  put  in  it,  that  could    be 

thought  of.     But  when  the  new  Parliament  was 

called  a  year. after,  in  which  there  was  a  defigp  to 

.    fet  a(ide  the  a^  of  indemnity,  and  tq  have  brought 

>n  a  new  one,  the  King  did  fo  pofitively  infill  on 

his 
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hb  aidbering  to  the  ad  of  indemttity,  that  the  de^  166 1. 
fi^n  of  breaking  iaco  it  was  laid  afide.  The£arl  «^«y^^. 
ot  Clarendon  owned  it  was  his  counfcL  A6ts  of 
promifes  of  indemnity,  he  thoughts  ought  to  be 
held  facred :  'A, fidelity  in  the  obfervation  of  theiii 
was  the  only  foundation,  upon  which  any  govern* 
ment  could  hope  to  quiet  feditions  or  civil  wars  : 
And  if  people  once  thought,  that  thofe  promi&s 
were  only  made  to  deceive  them,  without  an  in- 
tention to  obferve  them  religioufly,  ;they  would 
never  for  the  fut\ire  hearken  to  any  treaty.  He 
often  faid,  it  was  the  making  thofe  promifes  had 
brought  the  King  home,  and  it  was  the  keeping 
them  muft  keep  him  at  home;  So -that  whote 
work  from  beginning  to  the  end  was  entirely  his. 
The  angry  men,  that  were  thus  di&ppointed  of  all 
their  hopes,  made  a  jeft  of  the  title  of  it,  '*  An 
**  aft  of  oblivion  and  of  indemnity  j"  and  laid,  the 
King  had  pafs'd  an  z£t  of  oblivion  for  his  friends, 
and  of  indemnity  for  his  cnemids.  To  load  the 
Earl  of  Clarendon  the  more,  it  was  given  out 
that  he  advifed  the  King  to  gain  his  enemies,  fince 
he  was  fure  of  his  friends  by  their  principles. 
With  this  he  was  often  charged,  tho*  he  always  de- 
nied it.  .Whether  the  King  fattened  it  upon  him 
after  he  had  difgraced  him,  to  make  him*  the 
more  odious,  I  canpot  tell.  It  is  .  certain,  the 
King  f^lid  many  very  hard  things  of  him,  for 
which  he  was  much  blamed :  And  in  moft  of 
them  he  was  but  little  believed. 

It  wa$  natural  for  the  King  upon  his  Reftora-  1662^ 
tion  to  look  out  for  a  proper  marri^.     And  it  was '    "v-^ 
foon  obferved,  that  he  was  refolved  not  to  marry  j^j„%, 
a  Proteftant.    .He  pretended  a  contempt  of  the  marriage; 
Germans,  and  of  the  northern  Crowns.    France 
had  no  fifter.^    He  had  feen  the  Duke  of  Orleans's 
daughters,  and  Uked  none  of  them.  .  Spain  had 
only  two  Infantas  :  And  as  the  eldeft  was  married 
to  the  King  of  France,  the  fecond  was  to  go  to 
0^4  Viv^na. 
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1662.  Viennil.    So  the  houfe  of.  Poitugai  only  remi|ined< 
to   fumifh   him   a  wife,     among   the  crowneo 
'  heads.    Moak  began  to  hearken  to  a  motion  made 
him  for  this  by  a  Jew,  that  managed  the  concern$ 
of  Portugal,  which  were  now  given  for  loft,  (ince 
they  were  abandoned  by  France  by  the  treaty  of 
the  Pyrenees  \  in  which  it  appears  by  Cardinal 
Mazarin's  letters,  that  he  did  entirely  deliver  up 
their  concerns ;  which  was  imputed  to  his  deflre 
to  pleafe  the  Queen-nK)ther  or  France,  who,  be- 
ing a  daughter  of  Spain,  owned  herfelf  ftill  to  be 
in  the  interefts  of  Spain  in  every  thing  in  which 
France  was  not  concerned,  for  in  that  cafe  flie 
pretended  Ihe  was  true  to  the  Crown  of  France. 
And  this  was  the  true  fecret  of  Cardinal  Maza- 
rin's  carrying  on  that  war  fo  feebly  as  he  did,  to 
gratify  the  Queen-mother  on  the  one  hand,  and 
his  own  covetoufnefs  on  the  other :  For  the  !e(s 
publick  expence  was  made,  he  had  the  greater  oc- 
cations  of  enriching  himfelf,  which  was   all   he 
thought  on.    The  PortiigUeze  being  thus,  as  they 
thought,  caft  off  by  Franfce^  were  very  apprehen- 
fiVe  of  falling  under  the  Caftillians,  wto,  how 
weak  foever  they  were  in  oppofition  to  France,  yet 
were  like  to  be  too  hard  for  them,  when  they  had 
nothing  elfe  On  their  hands.     So,  vaft  offers  were 
made,   if  die  King  would  marry  their  Infanta^ 
and  take  them  under  his  protedion.     Monk  was 
the  more  encouraged  to  entertain  the  propofition, 
becaufe  fome  pretended,  that,  in  the  beginning  of 
the  war  of  Portugal,  King  Charles  had  entred  in- 
to a  negtftfation  for  a  marriage  between  his  fon 
ind  this  infanta.     And  the  veneration  paid    his 
memory  was  then  fo  high,  that  every  thing  he; 
had  projedted  was^  efteemed  facred.     Monk  pro* 
mifed  to  ferve  the  intercfts  of  Portugal :  And  that 
was,  ^  Sjr  Robert  Southwell  told  me,  the  firft 
Itep  made  in  that  matter.    Soon  after  the  King 
tame  into  England,  an  embaffy  of  congratulation 
came  from  whence,  with  orders  to  negotiate  that 

'   bufinefs. 
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bufinefs.  The  Spstniih  EnJbaffitdor^  ytho  had  a 
preteniion  of  merit  from  tht  King  in  behalf  of  that  < 
Crown,  fince  they  h^d  received  and  entertained 
him  at  Brufiels,  wt>en  France  had  thn>wii  him  xiffy 
fet  hlmfelf  mudi  againft  this  match :  And  among 
other  things  affirmed,  that  the  Infanta  was  inca- 
pable of  having  children.  But  this  was  Httle  Con- 
udered.  The  Spaniards  arc  not  very  fcrupuloo* 
in  affirming  any  thing  that  ferves  their  ends :  And 
this  marriage  Wa^  like  to  fecure  the  Kingdom  o¥ 
Portugal.  So  it  was  no  wonder  that  he  oppofed 
k :  And  Httle  re^rd  was  had  ro  a^U  that  he  (aid  to 
break  it. 

At  this  titnt  Monfieur  Fouquet  was  gaining  anaf*  An  atii* 
cendant  in  the  cbunfeh  of  France,  Cardinal  Mazarin  anc«  prV 
falling  then  into  a  languifhing,  of  which  he  died  a  P^^^ 
year  after.     He  Tent  one  over  to  the  King  with  a  p^^ 
projeft  of  titi  aiKancc  between  Frabce  and  England, 
He  was  addreflfcd  firft  to  the  Earl  of  Clarendon, 
fo  whom  he  enlarged  on  all  the  heads  of  theichietne 
ht  hkd  broaght,'  of  which  the  match  with  Pt)na- 
gal  was  a  main  article.  And;  to  make  all  go  down 
the  better,  Fbtqiict  defircd  to  enter  into  a  pattr- 
cular  friendftip  with  the  Earl  of  Clarendon;  and 
fent  him  the  offer  t>f  ioooo  1/  and  affured  him  of 
the  renewing  the  fame  prcfept  every  year.    iTlfc 
Lord  Clare^on  told  him,  he  ^ould  lay  aH^  th)h 
related  to  the  King  fidthf ally  before  him,  and  gWt 
him  his  anfwer  in  a  little  time  :  But  for  What  re- 
hted  to  himfelf,  he  faid,  he  ferved  a  great  and  boan- 
tiful  mafter,  who  knew  well  how  to  lupport  and 
regard  his  fcrviants :  He  would  ever  ftrvt  'hita  faith- 
folJy;  and,'becaufcheknewhfer^aft  fdrvethdfe'ftoih 
whom  he  accepted  die  hire,  tiherefore  he  rejcfted  the 
xrffer  with  great  indignarion.  He  laid  brforethfe  Kafljg 
^  heads  of  thepropofed  alliance,  which  reqaired 
'much  confirkation.    But  in  the  next  plade  lie  told 
l>oth  the  Kin^^iklhis  brodier  what  had  been  c^er*- 
-pi  to  himfett.    Thry  both  -advifed  him  to  accept 
of  it.    Why,  faid  Jie,  have  you  a  ttibd  that  I 
h^\d  bctf  ay  you  ?  The  Xing  anf^Cfcd,  he  knew 

'       -    ^  jiothing 
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nothing  could  corrupt  him.    Then,  faid  he,  you 
know  mc  better  than  I  do  my  felf :  For  if  I  take 
the  money  I  Ihall  find  the  fweet  of  it,   and  ftudy 
to  have  it  continued  to  me  by  defcrving  it.     He 
told  them,  how  he  bad  rejefted  the  offer ;  and  ve- 
.,  ry  fcrioufly  warned  the  King  of  the  danger  he  faw 
he  might  fail  into,  if  he  fuffered  any  of  thofc^  who 
ferved  him,  to  be  once  penfioners  to  other  Princes : 
Thofe  prefents  were  made  only  to  biafs  them  in 
their  counfels,    and  to  difcoyer  fecrets  by  their 
'means :  And  if  the.King  gave  way  tp  it,  the  taking 
money  would  fobn  grow  to  a  habit,    and  ipread 
like  an  infeftion  thro*  the  whole  Court. 
The  Duke     As  the  motion  for  the  match  with  Portugal  was 
of  York's  carried  on,  an  incident  pf  an  extraordinary  nature 
"  "*^8«-  happened  in  the  Court.  .  The  Earl  of  Clarendon's 
daughter,  beingwith  child^,  and   near  her  time, 
called  upon  theTDuke  of  York  to  own  his  marriage 
with  her.  .  She  had  been  maid  of  honour  to  the 
!Pripccfs  Royal ':  And  the  Duke, .  whp  was  even  to 
This  old  age  "of  an  porous  difpofitipn,  tried  to  gain 
^hef  to  comply  with  his  defires,     She.  managed  the 
^matter  with  fo  much'  addVefi,  that  in  conclufion  he 
onarried  her.     Her  father  did  very^  folemnly  pro* 
'teft,  that  he  knew  npthing  of  the  matter,  till  now 
"that  it  broke  out.  'The  X)uke  thought  to  have 
lAakpi  her  froni  clalpiing  it  by^eat  promifes,  and 
'as  great  threatnings*     But  fhe  was  a  woman  of  a 
^grcat  Ipirit.     She  faid,  flie  was  his  wife,  and  would 
have  it  known  that  fhe  was  fo,  let  him  ufe  her  af- 
'tcrwards.as  Tie  pleafed.     Many  difcourfes  were  fet 
'about  upon  t^s  occafion.     But  the  King  ordered 
fome  Bifhops  and  Judges  to  perufe  the  proofs  fhe 
'had  to  produce  :  And  they  reported  that,  accord- 
ing to  the  do^rine  of  ^the  Gofpel^  and  the  law  of 
England,  it  was  ^  good  marriage.    So  it  was  not 
.  pofTible  to  break  it, .  but  by  trying  how  far  the  mat- 
'ttv  could  be  carried  againft  her,  for  marrying  a 
perfon  fo  near  the  King  without  his  leave.^    Thic 
king  would  not  break  with  the  Earl  of  Ciarendc^: 
,  And  fo  he  told  his„brothcr,^he  ^  mult  drink  «as  he 
'*  *   *      •  -^  ••  -;     *  •*    V        brewed. 
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brewed,  ^nd  lire  with  her  whom  he  had  made  his  2662. 
wife.  All  the  Earl  of  Clarendon's  enemies  re-  s^r<*^ 
joyced  ar  this :  For  they  reckoned,  how  much 
foevcr  it  feemed  to  raife  him  at  prcfcnt,"  yet  it 
would  raife  envy  fo  high  againft  him,  and  make 
.the  King  fo  jealous  of  him,  as  being  more  in  his 
brother's  intercfts  than  in  his  own^  that  they  look- 
•ed  on  it  as  that  which  would  end  in  his  ruin. 
And  he  himfelf  thought  fo,  as  his  fon  told  nie : 
For,  as  foon  as  he  knew  of  it,  and  when  he  ikw 
his  fon  lifted  up  with  it,  he  protefted  to  him,  that 
he  knew  nothing  of  the  matter^  till  it  broke  out ; 
but  added,  that  he  looked  on  it,  as  that  which 
muft  be  all  their  ruin  fooner  or  later. 

Upon  this  I  will  digrefs  a  little  to  give  an  ac-  The 

count  of  the  Duke's  charadtcr,  whom  I  knew  for  Dukc't 

.fpme  years  fo  particularly,  that  I  can  fay  much  ^^*^«^^* 

upon  my  own  knowledge.     He  was  very  brave  in 

his  youth,  and  fo  much  magnified  by  Monfieur 

Turenne,  that,  till  his  marriage  leffened  him,  he 

really  clouded  the  King,  and  pafs'd  for  the  fuperl- 

or  gpnius.     He  was  naturally  candid  and  lincere, 

and  a  firm  friend,  till  aflFairs  and  his  religion  wore 

out  all  his  firfi:  principles  and  inclinations.     He 

had  a  great  defire  to  underftand  aflFairs :  And  in 

.  order  to  that  he  kept  a  conftant  journal  of  all  that 

pafs'd,  of  which  he  ihewed  me  a  great  deal.    The 

Duke  of  Buckingham  gave  me  once  a  ihort  but 

fevere  charafter  of  the  two  brothers.     It  was  the 

more  fevere,  becaufe  it  was  true :  The  King  (he 

faid)  could  fee  things  if  he*  would,  and  the  Duke 

would  foe  things  if  he  could.    He  had  no  true 

.  judgment,  and  was  fbon  determined  by  thofe  whom 

he  trufted :  But  he  was  obftinate  againft  all  other 

advices.    He  was  bred  with  high  notions  of  the 

Kingly  authority,  and  laid  it  down  for  a  maxim, 

Xh9t  all  who  oppofed  the  King  were  rebels  in  their 

bearpSv  He  was  perpetually  in  one  amour  or  other, 

without  being  very  nice  in  his  choice :  Upon  which 

.  the  King  faid  Q|ice,  he  believed  his  brother  had  his 

tniftrefjks  given  hun  by  his  Priefts  for  penance. 

He 
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x66ix  He  gave  me  this  account  of  his  changing  lus  reHv 
gion :  Whon  late  eifc^ped  qot  of  the  hands  of  the 
Earl  of  Nordnnnberiand,  who  had  the  charge. of 
his  education,  trufted  to  him  by  the  Parliamenr^ 
and  had  ufed  him  ip^  great  refpect,  all  due  care 
was  taken^  a$  foon  as  iie  got  beyond  fea»  to  fpri^ 
him  to  d,  ftria  adherence  to  the  Church  of  Eng-r 
land  :  Among  other  things  mpch  was  faid  of  the 
attthorirjr  of  the  Church,    ^nd  of  the  tradiitioii 
irom  the  Apoftles  in  fupport  of  Epifcopacy  :  Sci 
that,  when  he  came  to  Qalerve  that  there  was  more 
f  eafon  to  fubmit  to  the  Catholick  Church  than  tq 
•one  particular  Church,  and  that  other  traditions 
might  be  taken  on  her  word,  as  well  ^  Epifcopa- 
cy was  recehred  among  us,   he  thought  the  ftep. 
was  not  great,  but  that  it  was  very  reafonable  to. 
go  over  to  the  Church  of  Rome  :   And  Dodor 
Steward  having  taught  him  to  believe  a  real  but 
inconceivable  prefence  of  Chrift  in  the  Sacrament^ 
he  thought  this  went  more  than  half  way  to  tran- 
fubftantiation.    He  faid,  that  a  Nun's  advice  tct 
him  to  pray  every  day,  that,  if  he  was  not  in  the 
right  wa.y,  God  would  fet  him  right,  did  make  a 
great  imprefGon  on  him.     But  he  never  told  me 
when  or  where  he  was  reconciled.     He  fufibred  me 
to  f^y  9i  great  deal  to  him  on  all  thefe  heads.     I 
ihewed  the  difference  between  fubmiflion  and  obe* 
dience  in  matters  of  order  and  indifferent  (hings,^ 
and  an  implicite  ftibmiflioi;i  from  tiie  belief  of  in- 
fallibility.   I  alfo  ihewed  him  the  difference  be- 
tween a  fpeculation  of  a  mode  of  Chrift's  preience, 
when  it  refted  in  an  opinion,  and  an  adoration 
founded  on  it :  Tho'  the  opinion  of  fuch  a  pre* 
fence  was  wrong,  there  Was  no  great  harm  in  that 
alone :  But  the  adoration  of  an  undue  objedi;  was, 
idolatry.    He  fuffered  me  to  talk  much  and  often 
to  him  on  thefe  heads.    But  I  plainly  faW,  it  made 
no  impreffion :  And  all  that  he  feemefd  to  intend 
by  it  was,  to  make  ufe  of  me  as  an  inftrument  to 
foften  the  averlion^  that  people  begaq  (q  be  pof- 

feflcd 
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kScd  with  to  him.    He  was  naturally  eager  and    i66o« 
revengeful :    And  was  againft  the  taking  off  any,    ^^0^r^ 
that  i€t  up  in  an  oppofition  to  the  meafures  of  the   , 
Court,  and  who  by  that  means  grew  popular  in  the 
Houfe  of  Commons.   He  was  for  rougher  methods. 
He  continued  for  many  years  diiiembling  his  reli* 
^on,  and  feemed  zealous  for  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land :  But  it  was  chiefly  on  defign  to  hinder  all  pro^ 
pofitionsy  that  tended  to  unite  us  among  our  felves. 
He  was  a  frugal  Prince,  and  brought  his  Court 
into    method    and    magnificence :    For  he  bad 
loooool.   a  year  allowed  him.     He  was  made 
High  Admiral :  And  he  came  to  underftand  all 
the  concerns  of  the  fca  very  particularly.    He  had 
a  very  able  Secretary  about  him.  Sir  William  Co-» 
ventry ;  a  nun  of  great  notions  and  eminent  vir- 
tues, the  beft  Speaker  in  the  Houfe  of  Common|» 
and  capable  of  bearing  the  chief  miniftry,  as  it  was 
once  thought  he  was  very  near  it.    The  Duke 
found  all  the  great  feamen  had  a  deep  tindhim 
from  their  education  :   They  both  hated  Popery, 
and  loved  liberty ;  They  were  men  of  fevere  tem- 
pers, and  kept  good  difcipline.    But  in  order  td 
uie  putting  die  fleet  into  more  confident  hiands, 
the  Duke  began  a  method  of  fending  pages  i^ho* 
Qour,  and  other  young  perlbns  of  quality,  ^  bq 
bred  to  die  iea.    And  thefe  were  put  in  command, 
us  foon  as  they  were  capable  of  it,  if  not  fooner. 
This  difcouraged  many  of  the  old  feamen,  when 
they  faw  in  what  a  channel  advancement  was  like 
to  go  i  who  upon  that  left  the  fervicc,   and  went 
and  commanded  merchantmen.     By  this  means 
the  virtue  and  di&ipline  of  the  navy  is  much  lo(t 
It  is  t^e,  we  have  a  breed  of  many  gc^Uant  meut 
who  do  diftinguilh  themielves  in  aAion.    But  it  b 
thought,  the  Nation  has  fuSered  much  by  the  vices 
and  diforders  of  thoie  Captains^  who  have  rifen  by 
their  quality,  more  than  by  o^erit  or  fervice. 

The  Duchefs  of  York  was  a  very  extraordinary  Tte 
woman.    She  had  great  knowledge,  and  a  lively  Dochefr't 
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1660.  fcnfe  of  things.  She  foon  underftood  what  be- 
K0^Y^  longed  to  a  Princefs ;  and  took  ftate  on  her  rather 
too  much.  She  writ  lyell  5  and  had  begun  the 
Duke's  life,  of  which  fhe  fhewed  me  a  volume. 
It  was  all  drawn  from  his  journal :  And  he  intend- 
ed to  have  employed  mfe  in  carrying  it  on.  She 
was  bred  to  great  ftriftnefs  in  religion,  ^nd  prac- 
tifed  fecret  confeflion.  Morley  told  me,  he  was 
her  confeflbr.  She  began  at  twelve  years  old,  and 
continued  under  his  direftion,  till,  upon  her  fa- 
ther's difgrace,  he  was  put  from  the  Court.  She 
was  generous  and  friendly ;  but  was  too  feverc 
an  enemy. 
The  The  King's  third  brother,    the  Duke  of  GIo- 

ri**^!/^  ceftcr,  was  of  a  temper  diflferent  from  his  two  bro- 
tcr'scha-  ^^^^s.  He  was  aftive,  and  loved  bufinefs,  was 
radcr.  apt  to  have  particular  friendlhips ;  and  had  an  iii- 
finuating  temper,  which  was  generally  very  ac- 
ceptable. The  King  loved  him  much  better  than 
the  Duke  of  York.  But  he  was  uneafy,  when  he 
faw  there  was  no  poll  left  for  him,  fince  Monk 
was  Gieneral.  So  he  fpoke  to  the  Earl  of  Claren- 
don, that  he  might  be  made  Lord  Treafurer. 
But  he  told  him,  it  was  a  poll  below  his  dignity. 
He  would  not  be  put  off  with  that :  For  he  could 
not  bear  an  idle  lire,  nor  to  fee  his  brother  at  the 
head  of  the  Fleet,  when  he  himfelf  had  neither  bu- 
finefs nor  dependence.  But  the  mirth  and  enter- 
tainments of  that  time  raifed  his  blood  fo  high» 
that  he  took  the  fmall  pox;  of  which  he  died, 
much  lamented  by  all,  but  moft  particularly  by 
,  the  King,  who  was  never  in  his  whole  life  feen  fo 

much  troubled,  as  he  was  on  that  occalion. 
Thofe,  who  would  not  believe  he  had  much  ten- 
derners  in  his  nature,  imputed  this  rather  to  his 
jealoufy  of  the  bfother  that  furvivcd, .  fince  he  had 
now  loft  the  only  peribn  that  could  ballance  him. 
Not  long  after  him  the  Princefs  Royal  died  like- 
wife  of  the  fmall  poxj  but  was  not  much  lament- 
ed. 
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ed.  She  had  lived  in  her  widowhood  for  fome 
years  with  gre^t  reputation,  kept  a  dfecent  Court^ 
and  fupported  her  brothers  very  liberally ;  and 
lived  within  bounds.  But  her  mother,  who  had 
the  art  of  making  herfelf  believe  arty  thing  (he  had 
a  mind  to,  upon  a  cdnVerfation  with  the  Queen 
Mother  of  France,  fancied  the  King  of  France 
might  be  inclined  to  marry  her.  So  (he  writ  ta 
her  to  come  to  Paris.  In  order  to  that,  Ihe  made 
an  equipage  far  above  what  (he  could  fupport.  So 
fhc  ran  herfelf  into  debt,  fold  all  her  jewels,  and 
fome  eftates  that  were  in  her  power  as*  her  fon's 
guardian  ;  and  was  not  only  difappointed  of  that 
vain  expedlation,  but  fell  into  fome  misfortunes, 
that  lelfened  the  reputation  Ihe  had  formerly  lived 
in.  Upon  her  death  it  might  have  been  expcdted, 
both  in  juftice  and  gratitude,  that  the  King  would 
in  a  moft. particular  manner  have  taken  her  fon, 
the  young  Prince  of  Orange,  into  his  proteftion. 
But  he  fell  into  better  hands :  For  his  grandmo- 
ther became  his  guardian,  and  took  care  both  of 
his  eftate  and  his  education. 

Thus  two  of  the  branches  of  the  Royal  family  The  prof- 
were  cut  off  foon  after  the  Reftoration.     And  fo  ^^^ff^^ 
little  do  the  events  of  things  anfwer  the  firft  ap-  J^Jy   ** 
pearances,  that  a  Royal  family  of  three  Princes  much 
and  two  Princefles,    all  young  and  graceful  per-  changed, 
fons,  that  promifed  a  numerous  iflue,  did  moul- 
der away  fo  faft,    that  now,    while  I  am  writing, 
all  is  reduced  to  the  perfon  of  the  Queen,  and  the 
Duchefs  of  Savoy.     The  King  had  a  very  nume* 
reus  iffue,  tho*  none  by  his  Queen.     The  Duke 
had  by  both  his  wives,  and  fome  irregular  amours, 
a  very  numerous  iffue.     And  the  prefent  Queen 
has  had  a  moft  fruitful  marriage  as  to  iffue,  tho* 
none  of  them  furvive.    The  Princefs  Henriette 
was  fo  pleafed  with  the-  diverfion  of  the  French 
Court,  that  fhe  was  glad  to  go  thither  again  to  be 
married  to  that  King's  Brother. 
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t666.       Asths  tr^ty  with  Fortugs^l  wertt  on,  Francl 
.  W'-v^  did  engage  in  the  concerns  bf  that  Crown,   tho* 
Schom.     ifhgy  i^^  t^y  treaty  promifcd  the  contrary  to  the 
Srt  Eng-  Spaniards.   To  excufc  their  perfidy^  Count  Schom* 
land  to     berg,  a  Gefman  by  Birtb^  and  a  Calvinift  by  his 
Portugal,  religion^  was  ordered  to  go  thither;   as  tine  pre* 
vailed  with  by  the  Portugal  Ambafladorj  and  not 
i^s  feht  over  by  the  orders  of  the  Court  of  France. 
He  pafs'd  thro*  England  tb  concert  with  the  King 
the  matters  of  l?<^rtugal,  and  the  fupply  that  was 
to  be  fent  thither  from  England.     He  tbld  me^ 
the  King  had  admitted  him  into  great  familiarities 
with  him  at. Paris.     He  had  known  kirn  firfl:  at  the 
Hague  :  For  he  was  the  Prince  of  Orange's  parti- 
tular  favourite ;  but  had  fo  great  a  (harfe  in  the  laft 
violent  actions  of  his  life,  feizing  the  States,  land 
in  the  attempt  upon  Amfterdam,  that  he  left  the 
fervice  upon  his  death  )  and  gained  fo  great  a  re- 
putation in  France^  that,  after  the  Prince  of  Condc 
and  Turenne,   he  was  thought  the  belt  General 
they  had.     He  had  much  free  difcourfe  with  the 
King,  tho'  he  found  his  mind  was  fo  turned  to 
hiirth  and  pleafure^  t}^at  he  feemed  fcarce  capable 
bf  laying  any  thing  to  heart.     He  advifed  him  to 
let  up  for  the  head  of  th^  Protellrlnt  religion  : 
For  tho',    he  f^id  to  him,  he  knew  he  had  noe 
jnuch  religion^  yet  his  interefts  led  him  to  that. 
It  would  keep  the  Princes  of  Germany  in  a  great 
dependence  on  him,  ^nd  ni^Jce  him  the  umpire  of 
k\\  their  aifair& ;  and  would  procure  him  great  ere- 
.dit  with  the  Huguenots  of  France,  and  keep  that 
Cro^n  in  perpetual  fear  of  him.     He  advifed  the 
king  to  employ  the  military  n^en  that  had  ferved 
under  Cromwell,    whom  he  thought  the  beft  offi- 
cers he  h^d  ever  leen :   And  he  was  forry  to  fee, 
they  were  difmifi'dj  and  Ih^t  a  company  of  wikl 
,  young  men  were  thofe  the  King  relied  on.    But 
.  what  hc^rcfsM  moft  on  the  King,  as  the  bufinefs 
punkirk  then  in  agitatioa,  was  cojiccrning  the  fale  of  Dun- 
Frldil  -^         The  Spaniards  pretended  it  ought  to  be 
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rcftorcd  to  them,  fince  it  was  taken  from  theiji  by    1661. 
Cromwell,  when  they  had  the  King  and  his  bro-    ^^^^v^ii 
thers  in  their  armies  :  But  that  was  not  much  re- 
jgardf^d.      The  French  pretended,  that,  by  their 
.  agreement  with  Cromwell,  he  was  only  to  hold  it, 
till  they  had  rep^yed  the  charge  of  the  war :  There- 
fore they^   of^ring  to  lay  that  down,    ought  to 
have  the  place  delivered  to  them.     The  King  wai 
in  no  fore  bound  by  this.     So  the  matter  under  de- 
oatc  was,    whether  it  ought  to  be  kept  or  fold  ? 
The  military  men,    who  were  believed  to  be  cor- 
rupted l>y  France,  faid,  the  place  was  not  tenable  ,s 
that  in  time  of  peace  it  would  put  the  King  to  ^ 
great  charge,  and  in  time  of  war  it  would  not  quit 
the  coft  of  keeping  it.     The  Earl  of  Clarendon 
iaid,  he  underflood  not  thofe   matters ;   but  ap- 
pealed to  Monk's  judgment)  who  did  poficively 
advife.  the  letting  it  go  for  the  fum  that  Frantc 
offered.     To  make  the  bufmefs  go  the  eafier,  the 
^iog  promifed,  thdt  he  would  lay  up  all  the  mo- 
ney in  the  Tower ;  and  that  it  fhould  not  be  touch- 
ed,  but   upon  extraordinary  occafions.     Schom^^ 
berg  advifed,  in  oppofition  to  all  this,    that  the 
King  fhould  keep  it ;    for,  confidering  the  naval 

Eower  of  England,  it  could  not  be  taken.  He 
new,  that,  tho'  France  fpoke  big,  as  if  they 
would  break  with  England  unlefs  that  was  deli- 
vered up,  yet  they  were  far  from  the  thoughts  of 
it.  He  had  confidered  the  place  well ;  and  he  was 
fure  it  could  never  be  taken,  as  long  as  England 
was  matter  of  the  fea.  The  holding  it  would  keep 
both  France  and  Spain  in  a  dependence  upon  the 
King.  But  he  was  fingular  in  that  opinion.  So  « 
it  was  fold :  And  all  the  money,  that  was  paid  for 
it,  was  immediately  fquaudred  away  among  the 
niiftrc(s*s  creatures.  \ 

By  this  the  King  lott  his  repitation  abroad.  Tangier  a 
The  Court  was  believed  venal.     Alid  becaufc  the  part  of  the 
Karl  of  Clarendon  was  in  greateft  credit,  the  blame  ^l^^^* 
was  caft  chiefly  on  him ;  tho*  his  foh  ^ured  me» 
Vol.  L  R  *  jbc 
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1661 J  -iic  kept  himfelf  out  of  that  affair  entirely  *.     The 
coft  beftowed  on  that  place  fincc  that  time,    and 
the  great  prejudice  we  have  fuffered  by  it,   has 
made  that  fale  to  be  often  reflefted  on  very  fevere- 
ly.     But  it  was  pretended,  that  Tangier,  which 
was  offered  as  a  part  of  the  portion  that  the  Infanta 
of  Portugal  was  to  bring  with  her,  was  a  place  of 
much  greater  confequence.      Its  fituation  in  the 
map  is  indeed  very  eminent.     And  if  Spain   had 
been  then  in  a  condition  to  put  any  rcftraint  on 
our  trade,  it  had  been  of  great  ufe  to  us  ;  efpcci- 
ally,  if  the  making  a  mole  there  had  been  more 
prafticable,    than  it  proved  to  be.     It  was  then 
fpoken  of  in  the  Court  in  the  higheft  ftrains  of  flat- 
tery.    It  was  faid,  this  would  not  only  give  us  the 
entire  command  of  the  Mediterranean  trade,  but 
it  would  be  a  place  of  fatety  for  a  fquadron  to  be 
always  kept  there,  for  fccufing  our  Weft  and  Eaft 
India  trade.     And  fuch  mighty  things  were  faid 
of  it,   as  ^if  it  had  been  referved  for  the  King's 
reign,  to  make  England  as  glorious  abroad,  as  it 
<^as  happy  at  home :  Tho*  fmce  that  time  we  have 
never  been  able,    neither  by  force  nor  treaty,  to 
get  ground  enough  tound  the  town  from  the  Moors, 
to  maintain  the  garrifon.     But  every  man  that  was 
employed  there  ftudied  only  his  own  intercft,  and 
how  to  rob  the  King.     If  the  money,    that  was 
laid  out  in  the  mole  at  different  times,    had  been 
raifed  fucceffively,    as  faft  as  the  work  could  be 
carried  on,  it  might  have  been  made  a  very  valu- 
able place.     But  there  were  fo  many  difcontinu- 
ing^,  and  fo  many  new  undertakings,  that  after  an 
immenfe  charge  the  Court  grew  weary  of  it :  And 
in  the  year  1638. they  fent  a  lijuadron  of  Ihips  to 
bring  away  the  garrifon,    and  to  deftroy  all  the 
/  works.  ' 

^  By  Monfieur  D*E<lra<le*i  Letters,  publi(h*d  fome  yetrs  af- 
ter  the  Author's  death,  it  ihould  feem,  chat  the  Eul  g|  Chuea- 
don  had  a  coniideiabie  ihare  in  thac  negoi^tion. 

<  This 
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This  mattjer  of  the  King's  marriage  with  die  In-  r66i. 
fanta  of  Portugal  was  at  laft  concluded.  The  w-v^i^. 
Earl  of  Sandwich  went  for  her,  and  was  the  King's 
proxy  in  the  nuptial  ceremony.  The  King  com- 
municated the  matter  both  to  the  Parliament  of 
Kngland,  and  Scotland.  And  fo  ftrangcly  were 
people  changed,  that  tho*  they  all  had  feen  the 
mifchievous  efieds  of  a  Popilh  Queen  in  the  for- 
mer reien,  yet  nor  one  perfon  moved  againft  it  in 
cither  Parliament,  except  the  Earl  of  Caflilis  iii 
Scotland  j  who  moved  for  an  addrefs  to  the  King 
to  marry  a  Proteft^nt.  He  had  but  one  to  fecond 
him :  So  entirely  were  men  run  from  one  extreme 
to  another. 

When  the  Queen  was  brought  ovpr,  the  King    1662.* 
met  her  at  Winchefter  in  fummer   1662,     The  ^-  -"w*'** 
Archbifliop  of  Canterbury  came  to  perform  the  ce-  Theman- 
rtmony:  But  the  Queen  was  bigotted  to  fuch  aj^ng*/  ^ 
degree,  that  fhe  would  not  fay  the  words  of  matri-  marriage, 
mony,  nor  bear  the  fight  of  the  Archbifliop.    The 
King  faid  the  words  haftily  :  And  the  Archbifliop 
pronounced  them  married  perfons.     Upon  this 
fomc  thought  afterwards  to  have  diflblved  the  mar- , 
riage,  as  a  marriage  only  de  £a6to,   in  which  no 
confent  had  been  given.     But  the  Duke  of  York 
told  me,  they  were  married  by  the  Lord  Aubigny 
according  to  the  Roman  ritual,  and  that  he  him- 
ftlf  was  one  of  the'witnefles : ,  And  he  added,  that, 
a  few  days  before  he  told  me  this,  the  Queen  had 
faid  to  him,  that  ftie  heard  fome  intended  to  call 
her  marriage  in  queftion  j    and  that,    if  that  was. 
done,  flie  muft  call  on  him  as  one  of  her  witncflcs 
to  prove  it.     I  faw  the  letter  that  the  King  writ  to 
the  Earl  of  Clarendon  the  day  after  their  marriage, 
by  which  it  appeared  very  plainly  that  the  marriage 
was  confummated,    and  that  the  King  was  well 
pleafed  with  her.     The  King  hknfelf  told  me,  flie 
had  been  with  child  :  And  Willis  the  great  Phyfi- 
cian  told  Doftor  Lloyd,  from  whom  I  had  it,  that 
R  2    .  flie 
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1662.  (he  had  once  mifcarried  of  a  child,  which  waj  fo 
w^r>«^  far  advanced,  that^  if  it  had  been  carefully  look*d 
to,    the  fax  might  have  been  diftin^iftied.     But 
flit  proved  a  barren  wife,  and  was  a  woman  of  a 
mean  appearance,   and  of  no  agreeable  temper : 
5a  that  the  King  never  confidered  her  much. 
And  (he  made  ever  after  but  a  very  mean  figure. 
The  King  For  iome  time  the  King  carried  things  decently, 
^  v^^JS^^  and  did  not  vifit  his  miftrefs  openly.     But  he  grew 
courfc  of  weary  of  thlt  reftraint ;  and  (hook  it  oflF  fo  cn- 
leodnefs.   tirely,  that  he  had  ever  after  that  miftrefles  to  the 
end  of  his  life,  to  the  great  fcandal  of  the  world, 
and  to  the  particular  reproach  of  all  that  ferved 
about  him  in  the  Church.     He  ufually  came  from 
his  miftreflfes  lodgings  to  Church,  even  on  Sacra- 
ment days.     He  held  as  it  were  a  Court  in  them  : 
And  all  his  Minifters  made  applications  to  them. 
Only  the  Earls  of  Clarendon  and  Southampton 
would  never  fo  much  as  make  a  vifit  to  any  of 
them,    which  was  maintaining  the  decencies  of 
virtue  in  a  very  folemn  manner.     The  Lord  Cla- 
rendon put  the  juftice  of  the  Nation  in  very  good 
hands-,  and  employed  fome  who  had  been  on  the 
bench  in  Cromwell's  time,   the  famous  Sir  Mat- 
thew Hale  in  particular: 

1660.        The  bufinefs  of  Ireland  was  a  harder  province. 

y-^^^J  The  Iri(h  that  had  been  in  die  rebellion  had  made 

The  fet-    a  treaty  with  tlie  Duke  of  Ormoiui,  then  adting  jn 

JreUod!^  the  King's  name,  tho*  he  had  no  legal  power  un-* 

dcr  the  Great  Seal,  the  King  being  then  a  prifoner. 

But  the  Queen-mother  got,  as  they  gave  out,  the 

Crown  of  France  to  become  the  guarantee  for  the 

performance.    By  the  treaty  they  were  to  furnilh 

him  with  an  army,  to  adhere  to  the  King's  inter*- 

efts,  and  ferve  under  the  Duke  of  Ormond  :  And 

for  this  they  were  to  be  pardoned  all  that  was 

pafs'd,  to  have  the  open  exercife  of  their  religion, 

and  a  free  admittance  into  all  employments,  and 

to  have  a  free  Parliament  without  the  curb  of 

.  .  S  *  Poyning's 
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Poymng's  law.    But  after  the  misfortune  at  Dub-   1660. 
lin,  they  fct  up  a  fupreme  CQuncil  again,   and  re-  s^ 
fufed  to  obey  the  Duke  of  Ormond ;  in  which  the  ^ 
Pope^s  Nuncio  conduced  them.     After  fome  dif- 
putes,  and  that  the  Duke  of  Ormond  faw  he  could 
not  prevail  with  them  to  be  commanded  by  him 
any  more,   he  left  Ireland.     And  Cromwell  came 
over,  and  reduced  the  whole  country,  and  niade 
a  fcttlement  of  the  confifcated  eftates,  for  the  pay 
df  the  undertakers  for  the  Irifti  war,    and  of  the 
officers  that  had  ferved  in  it.     The  King  had  in 
his  Declaration  from  Breda  promMed  to  confirm 
the  fettlcment  of  Ireland.     So  now  a  great  debate 
arofe  between  the  native  Irifh  and  the  Englifli 
fettled  in  Ireland.     The  former  claimed  the  articles 
that  the  Duke  of  Ormond  had  granted  them.    He 
in  anfwer  to  this  faid,  they  had  broken  them  firft 
on  their  part,  and  fo  had  forfeited  their  claim  to 
them.     They  feemed  to  rely  much  on  the  Court 
of  France,  and  on  the  whole  Popifli  party  abroad, 
as  they  were  the  moft  confiderable  branch  of  it 
here  at  home.     But  England  did  naturally  incline 
to  fupport  the  Englifli  Interefts.     And,  as  that  in- 
tcreft  in  Ireland  had  gone  in  very  unanimdufly,  to 
the  defiga  of  the  King's  Reftoration,  and  had  me- 
rited much  on  that  account,  fo  they  drew  over  the 
Duke  of  Ormond  to  join  with  them,  in  order  to 
an  adt  colAfirming  Cromwell's  fcttlement.     Only  a 
Court  of  claims  was  fet  up,  to  examine  the  pre- 
tcnfions  of  fome  of  the  Iri(h,  who  had  fpecial  ex- 
cufes  for  themfelves,  why  they  fliould  not  be  in- 
cluded in  the  general  forfeiture  of  the  Nation. 
Some  were  under  age  :  Others  were  travelling,  or 
ferving   abroad :    And    many   had   diflinguifli'd 
themfclii^es  in  the  King's  fervice,  when  he  was  in 
Flanders ;  cluefly  under  the  Duke  of  York,  who 
pleaded  much  for  them,  and  was  always  diefpended 
on  by  them,  as  their  chief  patron.     It  was  thought 
n^ft  equitable,  tp  fend-  over  men  ffQ|n  England,' 

&  3  who 
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1660.  ^T^ho  were  not  concerned  in  the  interefts  or  paffions 
of  the  parties  of  that  Kingdom,  to  try  tliofc  claims. 
Their  proceedings  were  much  cried  out  on  :  For 
it  was  faid>  that  every  man's  claim,  who  could 
fupport  it  with  a  good  prefent,  was  found  good, 
and  that  all  the  members  of  that  Court  came  back 
very  rich.  So  that,  tho'  the  Irilh  thought  they 
had  not  jufiice  enough  done  them,  the  Engliih 
faid  they  had  too  much.  When  any  thing  was  to 
be  proved  by  witneffcs,  fets  of  them  were  hired, 
to  depofe  according  to  the  inftruftions  given  them. 
This  was  then  cried  out  oq,  as  a  new  fcene  of 
wickcdnefs,  that  was  then  opened,  and  which 
muft  in  the  end  fubvert  all  juftice  and  good  go- 
vernment. The  infection  has  fpread  fmcc  that 
tiine,  and  crofled  the  fea.  And  the  danger  of  be- 
ing ruined  by  falfe  witnefles  has  become  fo  terrible, 
tj[iat  there  is  no  fecurity  againft  it,.. but  from  the 
fmcerity  of  juries.  And  if  thefe  come  to  be  packt, 
t(ien  all  men  may  be  foon  at  mercy,  if  a  wicked 
government  ihould  fet  on  a  violent  pjrofecution,  as 
has  happened  oftncr  than  once.  I  am  not  inftruit- 
ed  enough  in  the  affairs  of  Ireland,  to  carry  this 
matter  into  farther  particulars.  The  EngUm  in- 
tercfl:  was  managed  chiefly  by  two  men  of  a  very 
indifferent  reputation:  The. Earls  of  Anglefey, 
and  Orrery.  The  chief  manager  of  the  Irifti  in- 
t^t&  was  Richard  Talbot,  one  of  the  Duke's  bed- 
chamber men,  who  had  much  cunning,  and  had 
the  fecret  both  of  his  matter's  pleafures,  and  of  his 
religion,  for  fome  years,  and  was  afterwards  raifed 
by  him  to  be  Earl  and  Duke  of  Tirconnel.  Thus 
1  have  gone  over  the  feveral  branches  of  the  fettle- 
ment  of  matters  after  the  Reftoration.  I  have  re- 
fervcd  the  affairs  of  the  Church  laft^  as  thofe  about 
-which  I  have  taken  the  moft  pains  to  be  well  in- 
formed-, and  which!  do  therefore  offer  to  the 
reader  with  fome  affurance,  and  on  which  I  hope 
due  reflc6tion  ^Ul  be  made. . 
.    .'  '*  .^  At 
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At  the  Reftoratign,  Juxoh,  the  ancienteft  and  1660.  ' 
moft  eminent  of  the  former  Bifhops,  who  had  af*-*  v.^-v^«^ 
fifted  the  late  King  in  his  laft  hours,  was  pro-  J^  ^^' 
moted  to  Canterbury,  more  out  of  decency,  than  ^j^jj^n 
that  he  was  then  ijapable  to  fill  that  poft  -,  for  as  the  great- 
he  was  never  a  great  divine,  fo  he  was  now  fuper-  eft  credit, 
annuated.     Tho*  others  have  aflured  mc,  that  af- 
ter fome  difcourfes  with '  the  King  he  was  fo  much 
ftruck  with  what  he  obferved  in  him»  that  upon 
that  he  loft  both  heart  and   hope.    The  King 
treated  him  with  outward  refpedt,   but   had  nd 
great  regard  to  h^.     Sheldon  and  Morley  were 
the  men  that  had  the  greateft  credit.     Sheldon 
was  eftcemed  a  learned  man  before  the  wars :  But 
he  was  now  engaged  fo  deep  in  politicks,  that 
fcarce  any  prints  of  what  he  had  been  remained. 
He  was  a  very  dextrous  man  in  bufinefs,  had  a 
^eat  quickneis  of  apprchenfion,  and  a  very  true 
judgment.     He  was  a  generous   and  charitable 
man.     He  had  a  great  pleafantnefs  of  converfa- 
tion,  perhaps  too  great.     He  had  an  art,   that 
was  peculiar  to  hini^  of  treating  all  that  came  to 
him   in  a  molt  obliging  manner :  But  few  de- 
pended much  on  hU  profeflions  of  friendlhip.    He 
ieemed   not  to  have  2^  deep  fenfe  of  religion,  if 
any  at  al^ :  And  fpoke  of  it  moft  commonly  as  of 
an  .engine  of  government,  and  ^  matter  of  po- 
licy.    By  this  means-  the  King  came  to  look  oti 
him  as  a  wife  and  hqneft  Clergyman.     Sheldon  was 
at  fird:  made  BifhQp  of  London,   and  was  upoa 
Juxon's  death  promoted  to  Canterbury,     Morley 
had  been  firft  known  to  the  world  as  a  friend  of     ^ 
the.  Lord  Falkland's;  And  that  was  enough  to 
raife  a  man*s  charaiSter.     He  had  continued  for 
many  years  in  the  Lord  Clarendon's  family,  and 
was  his  particular  friend.     He  was  a  Calviniil  with 
relation  to  the  Arminian  points,  and  was  thought 
a  friend  to  the  Buritans  before  the  wars  i  But  he 
took  care  after  his  promqtion  to  fr^e^himfelf  front 
all  fufpicions  of  chat  kind.    He  was  a  pious  and 
K  4.  charitable 
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i66o.^haritable  man,  of  a  very  exemplary  life,  but  ex- 
^^0'^'**^  trcam  paffionate,  and  very  obftinate.  He  was  ^rft 
made  Bilhop  of  Worcefter.  Doftor  Hammond^ 
for  whom  that  See  was  defigned,  died  a  little  be- 
fore the  Reftoration,  which  was  an  unfpeakable 
lofs  to  the  Church  :  For,  as  he  was  a  man  of  great 
learning,  and  of  moft  eminent  merit,  he  having 
been  the  perfon,  that  during  the  bad  times,  had 
maintained  the  caufe  of  the  Church  in  a  very  An- 
gular manner,  fo  he  was  a  very  moderate  man  in 
his  temper,  tho*  with  a  high  principle ;  and  pro- 
bably he  would  have  fallen  into  healing  counfels. 
He  was  alfo  much  fet  on  reforming  abufes,  and 
for  raifing  in  the  Clergy  a  due  fenfe  of  the  obliga^ 
tions  they  lay  under.  But  by  his  death  Morley 
was  advanced  to  Worcefter :  And  not  long  after 
he  was  removed  to  Winchefter,  void  by  Duppa's, 
death,  who  had  been  the  King's  tutor,  tho*  no 
way  fit  for  that  poft;  but  he  was  a  meek  and 
humble  man,  and  much  loved  for  the  fweetnefe  of 
his  temper  ;  and  would  have  been  more  efteemed, 
if  he  had  died  before  the  Reftoration ;  for  he 
made  not  that  ufe,  of  the  great  wealth  that  flowed 
in  upon  him,  that  was  expefted.  Morley  wag 
thought  always  the  honefter  man  of  the  two,  as 
Sheldon  was  certainly  the  abler  man.' 
Debates  xhc  firft  point  in  debate  was,  whether  conccf- 
Jnc^the*  ^'^"^  fhould  be  made,  and  pains  taken  to  gain  the 
uniting  Diflfenters,  or  not ;  efpecially  the  Prefbyrerians, 
wKh  the  The  Earl  of  Clarendon  was  much  for  it ;  2^nd  got 
flf!*^^^'  ^^^  ^^^S  ^^  publifh  a  declaration  foon  after  his 
Reftoration  concerning  Ecclefiaftical  affairs,  to 
which  if  he  had  ft'ood,  very  probably  the  greateft 
part  of  them  might  have  been  gained.  But  the 
Bifhops  did  not  approve  of  this :  And  after  the 
fcrvice  thcv  did  that  Lord,  iti  the  Duke  of  York?s 
marriage:,  he  would  not  put  any  hardftijp  on  thofe 
who  had  fo  fignally  obliged  hihi:  This  difgufted 
the  Lord  Southampton,  who  was  fOr  carrying  on 
the  defign,  that  had  been  much  talked  ot  during 
...-     '1.      •»     ......  1        ...         .the 
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the  wars,  of  moderating  matters  both  with  rpla^ 
tion  to  the  government  of  the  Churchy  zj$A  the 
worfhip  and  cercmpnics :  Which  created  fome 
coldnefs  between  ^im  and  thq  Earl  of  Clarendop, 
when  the  Lord  Chancellouf  went  off  from  thofe 
defigns.  The  confideration  that  thofe  Bifhops  and 
their  party  had  in  the  matter  was  this  :  The  J^rcf- 
byterians  were  pofleflcd  of  moft  of  the  great  oc- 
nefices  in  the  Church,  chiefly  ift  the  City  of  Lon^ 
don,  and  in  the  two  Univerfities.  It  is  true,  all 
that  had  come  into  the  room  of  thofe  who  were 
turned  out  by  the  Parliament,  or  by  the  vifitors 
JTent  by  them,  were  removed  by  the  courfc  of  law, 
a$  men  that  were  illegally  pofleifed  of  other  mens 
rights:  And  that  even  where  the  former  incum- 
bents were  dead,  becaufe  a  title  originally  wrong 
was  ftill  wrong  in  law.  But  there  were  a  great 
nfiany  of  them  in  very  eminent  pofts,  who  were 
legally  pofleflcd  of  them.  Many  of  thcfe,  chiefly 
in  the  city  of  London,  had  gone  into  the  defign  - 
of  the  Reftoration  in  fo  fignal  a  manner,  and  with 
Uich  fuccefs,  that  they  had  great  merit,  and  a  jult 
title  to  very  high  preferment.  Now,  as  there 
remained  a  great  deal  of  the  old  animoflty  againft 
t|icni>  for  what  they  had  done  during  the  wars^ 
{b  it  was  faid,  it  was  better  to  have  a  fchifm  out 
of  the  Church  than  within  it ;  and  that  the  half 
conformity  of  the  Puritans  before  the  war,  had 
fet  up  a  fadlion  in  every  city  and  town  between 
the  lefturers  and  the  incumbents,  that  the  former 
t6ok  all  methods  to  render  themfelves  popular, 
and  to  raife  the  benevolence  of  their  people^  which 
was  their  chief  fubfiflience,  by  difparagiog  the  go- 
vernment both  in  Church  and  State.  They  had 
alfo  many  Itories  among  them,  of  the  credit  they 
had  in  the  elefEions  of  ParUament  men,  which 
they  infufed  in  the  King,  to  poflS:fs  him  with  the 
ncceflTity  of  having  none  to  ferve  in  the  Church, 
but  perfons  that  mould  be  firmly  tied  to  his  in- 
tereft,  both  by  principle,  and  by  fubfcriptions  and 
*  ;  baths. 
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]66o.  oatlis.  It  is  true,  the  joy  then  ipread  thro*  the 
Nation  bad  got  at  this  time  a  new  Parliament  t(x 
be  ckfted,  of  men  fo  high  and  fo  hot,  that  unlefs 
the  Court  had  reftrained  them,  they  .would  have 
cartied  things  much  farther  than  they  did,  againft: 
aftl  that  had  been  concerned  in  the  late  wars  :  But 
tbey  were  not  to  expect  fuch  fuccefs  at  all  times  : 
Ther$fo^  they  thought  it  was  neceflary  to  make 
fate  lifTork  at  this  time  :  And,  inftead  of  ufing  me- 
thods to  bring  in  the  (eftaries,  they  refolved  ra- 
ther to'  feek  the  mod  cfFeftual  ones  for  cafting 
tbem  out,  and  bringing  a  new  fet  of  men  into  the 
Church.  This  took  with  the  King,  at  leaft  it 
leemed  to  do  lb.  But,  tho'  he  put  on  an  outward 
appearance  of  moderation,  yet  he  was  in  another 
arid  deeper  laid  defign,  to  which  the  heat  of  thefe 
rt^  proved  fubfervient,  for  bringing  in  of  Popery. 
APopiih  Queen  was  a  great  iVep  to  keep  it  in 
ctentenance  at  Court,  and  to  have  a  great  many 
Fltkfts;  going  about  the  Court  making  converts* 
Itr Was'  thought,  a  toleration  wa^'  the  only  method 
fbt  letting  it  a  going  all  the  Nation  over.  And 
UfAhihg  could  make  a  toleration  for  Popery  pa{s, 
bbf  the  having  great  bodies  of  ihen  put  out  of  the . 
Churchy  and*put'uhder  fevere  laws,  which  ftiould 
f&Wc  tftetn  tp  move  for'  a  toleration,  and  fhould 
lA^teit  reafdnable  to.  grant  it  to  them.  And  it 
Wai^Vdblved,'  that  whatever  fhould  be  granted  of 
rfaf  ibrt  fiioul^  go  in  fo  large  a  manner,  that 
P^aplfts  ih'ould  be  comprehended  within  it.  So 
iht  Papifts  had 'thi$  generally  Ipread  among  them, 
thitmiy  fliould  oppofe  all  proppfitibns  for  com- ' 
prehehfion,'"and  Iho'uld  ahimate  the  Church  party 
to  maintain  tKeir  gi:ound  agaiiift'all  thefeftaries. 
And\in  that' point  they  fcemed  zealous'  for  the 
Church. '  Bvit  at  the  fame  tim^  they  fpoke  of  tole- 
ratjot^i  .as  neceflary  both  for  the  peace  and  quiet 
of  the  Nation,  aqd  for  the  encoiiragemcnt  of  trade* 
Arid  with  this'thcDuke  was  fo  poflcfled,  that  he 
dedarcdhimtelfa  moftviorcntVhemy  to  cbrtprc-^ 

jienfion^ 
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hcnfion^  and  as  zealous  for  toleration.  The  King 
being  thus  refolved  on  fixing  the  terms  of  con-  ^ 
formicy  to  what  they  had  been  before  the  war, 
without  making  the  leaft  abatement  or  alteration, 
they  carried  on  ftill  an  appearance  of  moderation, 
till-  the  ftrength  of  the  panics  ihould  appear  in  the 
new  Parliament. ' 

So,  after  the  declaration  was  fet  out,  a  commif-  A  treaty 
fion  was   granted  to  twelve  of  a  fide,  with  nine"*'^® 
affiftants  to  each  fide,  who  were  appointed  to  meetT^*^*^^' 
at'  the  Savoy,  and  to  confider   on  the  ways  of 
uniting  both  fides.     At  their  firft  meeting,  Shel- 
don told  them,  that  thofe  of  the  Church  had  not 
defired  this  meeting,  as  bein^  fatisfied  with  the 
legal  eftabliftiment ;  and  therefore  they  had  nothing' 
to  offer  J  but  it  belonged  to  the  other  fide,  who 
moved  for  alterations, >  to  offer  both  their  excep* 
ticHis  to  the  laws  inibeinff,  and  the  dter^tions  that 
they  propofed.    He  tpld  them,  they  were  to  l^y 
all  they  bad  to  o0et> before  them  at  once;  for 
they  would 'not  en^ge  to  treat  about  any  one 
partiaiiar,  till  thdy  faw  how  far  their  demands 
went:  And  he  faid,  that  all  was  to  be  tranfa45ted 
in  writing,  tho'  the  others  infifted  on  an  aniicable 
conference  j  which  was  at  firft  denied  :  Yet  fottie 
hopes  were  given  of  allowing  it  at  lafl:.   Papers  wera 
upon  this  given  in*     The  Prefbyterians  moved, 
chat  Bifliop  Uiher'sL  Reduftion  fhould  bt  laid  down 
as  a « ground- week  to  treat  on ;  that'  Bifiiops  (hould 
not  govern  their  diocefe  by  their  fingle  authority, 
nor  depute  itxjo  Lay  officers  in  their,  Courts,  but 
ihould  in  matters  of  ordination  and  jurifdiftion 
take  along  with  them  thfe  counfel  and  concurrence 
of.  the  Preflbyters.    They  didoflfer  feveral  excep- 
tions to  the  Litaigy,  againft  the  many  refponfea 
by  the  people  9   and  they  defired,  all  might  be 
made,  one  continued  prayen    They  defired  that     ^ 
no  leflbns. (hould  betaken  out  of  the  Apocryphal 
books  \  that  the  I%Ums  uied  in  the  daily  fervice  . 
iliould  b^  accordjpg  t^  the  new  trafifintion.    They 
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\66o.  excepted  to  many  parts  of  the  office  of  baptifisi^ 

that  import  the  inward  regeneration  of  all  that 

were  baptized.     But  as  they  propofed  thefe  amend- 

ments,  lo  they  did  alfo  offer  a  Liturgy  new  drawn 

by  Mr.   Baxter.     They  infilled  mainly  againft 

kneeling  at  the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper, 

chiefly  againft  the  impofing  it ;  and  moved  that; 

the  pofture  might  be  left  free,  and  that  the  uie  of 

the  furplice,  ofthe  crofs  in  baptifm,  of  God- fathers 

being  the  fponfors  in  baptifm,  and  of  the  holy 

days,  might  oe  abolifhed.     Sheldon  (aw  well  whac 

the  effect  would  be  of  putting  them  to  make  all 

their  demands  at  once.     The  number  of  them 

raifed  a  mighty  outcry  againft  them,  as  people 

that  could  never  be  fatisfied.     But  nothing  gave 

fo  great  an  advantage  aga'mft  them,  as  their  offering. 

a  new  Liturgy.    In  this  they  were  divided  among 

themfelves.    Some  were  for  infifting  only  on  a  few 

import^int  things,  reckoning  that,  if  they  were 

gained,  and  a  union  followed  upon  that,  it  would 

be  eafier  to  gain  other  things  afterwards.    But  all 

this  wa$  overthrown  by  Mr.  Baxter,  who  was  a  man 

of  great  piety  i  and,  if  he  had  not  meddled  in  too 

{nany  things,  would  have  been  efteemed  one  of 

the  le^u-ned   men  of  the  age :  He  writ  near  two 

hundred  bopks :  Of  thefe,  three  are  large  folios  : 

He  had  a  very  moving  and  pathetical  way  of 

writing,  and  was  his  whole  life  long  a  man  of 

great  zeal  and  much  fimpiicity;  but  was  mod: 

unhappily  fubtlc  and  metaphyfical  in  every  thing. 

If  here  was  a  great  fubmiffion  paid  to  him  by  the 

whole  party.    So  he  perfuaded  them,  that  from 

the  words  of  the  commiffion  they  were  bound  to 

offer  every  thing,  that  they  thought  might  con- 

fluce  to  the  good  or  peace  of  the  Church,  without 

confidering  what  was  like  to  be  obtained,  or  what 

cffed  their  demanding  fo  much  might  have,  in 

irritating  the  minds  of  thofe  who  were  then  the 

fuperior  body  in  ftrength  and  number*    AU  the 

whole  matter  was  at  Taft  rtduged  to  one  iiogfe 

point. 
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^Int,  whether  it  was  lawful  to  determine  tne  cer- 
tain life  of  things  indifferent  in  the  worfiiip  of 
God  ?  The  Biflipps  held  them  to  thatL  point,  and 
prefled  them  to  (hew  that  any  of  the  things  im- 
pofed  were  of  themfelves  unlawful.     The  Prefby- 
terian%declined  this  ^  but  affirmed,  that  other  cir- 
cumftances  might  make  it   become  unlawful  to 
(ettle  a  peremptory  law  about  things  indifferent  ^ 
which  they  applied  chiefly  to  kneeling  in  the  Sa- 
crament, and  ftood  upon  it  that  a  law,  which  ex- 
cluded all  that  did  not  kneel  from  the  Sacrament, 
was  unlawful,  as  a  limitation  in  the  point  of  com- 
munion put  on  the  laws  of  Chrift,  which  ought 
to  be  the  only  condition  of  thofe  who  had  a  right 
to  it.    Upon  this  point  there  was  a  free  confc- 
xence  that  lafted  fome  days.     The  two  men,  that 
had   the  chief  management  of  the  debate.  Were 
the  molt  unfit  to  heal  matters,  and  the  fitteft  to 
widen  them,  that  could  have  been  found  out. 
Baxter  was  the  opponent,  and  Gunning  was  the 
refpondent ;  who  was  afterwards  advanced,  firft  to 
Chichefter,  and  then  to  Ely :  He  was  a  man  of 
great  reading,  and  noted  for  a  fpecial  fubtilty  of 
arguing :  All  the  arts  of  fophiftry  were  made  ufe 
of  by  him  on  all  occafions,  in  as  confident  a  man- 
ner, as  if  they  had  been  found  reafoning :    He 
was  a  man  of  an  innocent  life,  unweariedly  adive 
to  very  little  purpofe :  He  was  much  fet  on  the 
reconciling  us  with  Popery  in  fome  points  :  And, 
becaufe  the  charge  of  idolatry  feemed  a  bar  to  all 
thoughts  of  reconciliation  with  them,  he  fet  him- 
felf  with  very  great  zeal  to  clear  the  Church  of 
Rome  of  idolatry :  This  made  maay  fufpef):  him 
as  inclining  to  go  over  to  them  :  But  he  was  far 
from  it  *,  and  was  a  very  honefl,  fincere  man,  but 
of  no  found  judgment,  and  of  no  prudence  iq 
affairs :  He  was  for  our  conforming  in  all  things 
to  the  rules  of  the  Primitive  Church,  particularly 
in  praying  for  the  dead,  in  the  ufe  of  oil,  with 
many  other  rituals :  }ie  formed  many  in  Cam- 
bridge 
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bridge  upon  his  own  notions,  who  have  carried 
them  perhaps  farther  than  he  intended.  Baxter 
and  he  fpent  fome  days  in  much  logical  arguing^ 
to  the  divcrfion  of  the  town,  who  thought  here 
were  a  Couple  of  fencers  engaged  in  difputes,  that 
could  never  be  brought  to  an  end»  nor  have  any 
good  efFeft.  In  conclufion,  this  commiflion,  be- 
ing limited  to  fuch  a  number  of  days,  came  to  an 
'  end,  before  any  one  thing  was  agreed  on.  The 
Bifhops  infilled  on  the  laws  that  were  ftill  in  force, 
to  which  they  would  admit  of  no  exception,  unlefs 
it  was  proved  that  the  matter  of  thofe  laws  was  . 
finful.  They  charged  the  Prefbyterians  with  hav- 
ing made  a  fchifm,  upon  a  charge  .againft  the 
Church  for  things,  which  now  they  themfclves  could 
not  call  finful.  They  faid,  there  was  no  reafon 
to  gratify  fuch  a  fort  of  men  in  any  thing :  One 
demand  granted  would  draw  on  many  more :  All 
authority  both  in  Church  and  State  was  ftruck  at 
by  the  pofition  they  had  infifted  on,  that  it  was 
not  lawful  to  impofe  things  indifferent,  fince  they 
feemed  to  be  the  only  proper  matter  in  which 
human  authority  could  intcrpofe*  So  this  fur- 
niflied  an  occafion  to  expofe  them  as  enemies  to  all 
order.  Things  had  been  carried  at  the  Savoy  with 
great  fharpnefs,  and  many  refledions.  Baxter 
faid  once,  fuch  things  would  offend  many  good 
men  in  the  Nation.  Steam,  the  Archbiffiop  of 
York,  upon  that  took  notice  that  he  would  not 
fay  Kingdom,  but  Nation,  becaufe  he  would  not 
acknowledge  a  King.  Of  this  great  complaints 
ivere  made,^  as  an  indecent  return  for  the  teal  they 
had  fhewn  in  the  Reftoration. ' 

1 66 1.      The  conference  broke  up  without  doing  any 

Vp*^^  good.  It  did  rather  hurt,  and  heightened  the  IharpH 

of  con  for- **^^^  that  was  then  in  peoples  minds  to  fuch  a  dc- 

mity^adegrce,  that  it  needed  no  addition  to  raife  it  higher. 

kardar.     Xhe  Prefbyterians  laid  their  complaints  before  the 

King :  But  little  regard  was  had  to  them.     And 

now 
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DOW  all  the  concern  that  leemed  to  employ  tiie  ii56i. 
Biihops  thoughts  was,  not  only  to  make  no  alte- 
ration on  their  account,  but  to  make  the  terms  of 
confermity  much  flxiAer  than  they  had  been  before 
the  war-    So  it  was  refolved  to  maintain  confor- 
mity  to  the  height,  and  to  put  loSiurers  in  the 
fame  condition  with  the  incumbents,  as  to  oaths 
and  fubfcriptions ;  and  to  oblige  all  jperfons  to 
fubfcribe  an  unfeigned  aflent  and  content  to  all 
and  every  particular,  contained  and  prefcribed  in 
the    book    of  Common  Prayer.      Many,    who 
thought  it  lawful  to  conform  in  fubmiflion,  yet 
fcrupled  at  this,  as  importing  a  particular  appro- 
bation of  every  thing :  And  great  diftinftion  w^ 
made  between  a  conformity  in  pradice,  and  £> 
full  and  diOiind  an  ailent^     Yet  men  got  over  that, 
as  importing  no  more  but  a  confent  of  obedience : 
For  iho*  the  words  of  the  fubfcription,  which 
were  alfo  to  be  publickly  pronounced  before  the 
■congregation,  declaring  the  pcrfon's  unfeigned  af- 
lent and  confent,  feemed  to  import'  this,  yet  the 
claufe  of  the  ad  that  enjoined  this  carried  a  clear 
explanation  of  it ;  for  it  enaded  this  declaration 
as  an  aflent  and  conieat  to  the  ufe  of  all  things 
contained  in  the  book.     Another  fubfcription  was 
cnadcd,  with  relation  to  the  League  and  Cove- 
nant ;  by  which  they  were  required  to  declare  it 
unlawful  upon  any  pretence  whatfoever  to  take 
arms  againft  thp  King,  renouncing  the  traiterous 
pofition  of  taking  arms  by  his  authority  againft: 
Jiis  perfon,  or  thofe  commiflioned  by  him,   toge- 
ther with  a  declaration,  that  no  obligation  lay  on 
them  or  any  other  perfon  from  the  League   or 
Covenant,  to  endeavour  any  change  or  alteration 
of  government  in  Church  and  State,  and  that  the 
Covenant  was  in  itfelf  aa  unlawful  oath.     This 
was  contriv'd  againft  al)  the  old  men,  who  had 
fcoth  taken  the    Covenant  themfelves,   and  had 
prcls'd  it  upon  others.     So  they  were  now  to  own 
themfelves  very  guilty  in  that  matter.    And  thofc, 

who 
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t66i.  who  thought  it  might  be  lawful^  upon  great  ana 
v^^v^^  illegal  provocatiort,  to  refift  unjuft  invafions  on 
the  laws  and  liberties  of  the  ful^edb,  excepted  to 
the  fubfcription,  tho'  it  was  fcarce  {afe  for  any  at 
that  time  to  have  infifted  on  that  poinC.     Some 
^    thought,  that  fincc  the  King  had  taken  the  Cove- 
nant, he  at  l^aft  was  bound  to  ftand  to  it. 
The  Aa       Another  point  was  fixed  by  the  AGt  of  Unifor- 
^^^?*"     mity,  which  was  more  at  large  formerly  :  Thole^ 
ormity. .  ^j^^  came  to  England  from  the  foreign  Churches, 
had  hot  been  required  to  be  ordained  among  us  : 
But  now  all,  that  had  not  Epifcopal  ordination, 
were  made  incapable  of  hdlding  any  Ecclefiaftical 
Benefice,     Some  few  alterations  were  made  in  the 
Liturgy  by  the  Bifhops  themfelves :  A  few  new 
collefts  were  made,  as  the  prayer  for  all  condi- 
tions of  men,  and  the  general  thankfgiving.     A 
colled:  was  alfo  drawn  for   the  Parliament,  in 
which  a  new  epithet  was  added  to  the  King's  title, 
.that  gave  great  offence,  and  occafioned  much  in- 
decent raillery  :  He  was  ftyled  our  moft  religious 
King.     It  was  not  eafy  to  give  a  proper  fenfe  to 
this,  ind  to  make  it  go  well  down  j  fincc,  what^ 
ever  the  fignification  of  religion  might  be  in  the 
Latin  word,  as  importing  the  facrednefs  of  the 
'  King's  perfon,  yet  in  the  Englifh  language  it  bore 
a  fignification  that  was  no  way  applicable  to  the 
King.     And  thofe  who  took  great  liberties  with 
him  have  often  alked  him,  what  mufl:  all  his  peo- 
ple think,  when  they   heard  him  prayed  for  a^ 
their  moft  religicais  King  ?  Some  other  leflcr  ad- 
ditions were  made.     But  care  was  taken,  that  no- 
thing  Ihould  be  altered,  as  it  had  been  moved  by 
the  Prclbyterians  •,  for  it  was  refolved  to  gratify 
them  in  nothing.     One  important  addition  was 
made,  chiefly  by  Gawden's  men  :  He  prelled  that 
a  declaration,  explaining  the  reafons  of  their  kneel- 
ing at  the  Sacrament,  which   had  been  in  King 
Edward's  Liturgy,  but  was  left  out  in  Queen 
Elizabeth's  time,  Ihould  be  again  fet  where  it  had 
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cmce  been.  The  Papifts  were  highly  dflfendcd,  i66t. 
when  they  faw  fuch  an  exprefs  declaration  made 
againil  the  real  prefence,  and  the  Duke  told  me, 
that  when  he  aflced  Sheldon  how  they  came  to  de- 
clare againft  a  doftrine,  which  he  had  been  in- 
ftrufted  was  the  do6trine  of  the  Church,  Sheldon 
anfwered)  a(k  Gawden  about  it,  who  is  a  Bifhop 
of  your  own  making :  For  the  King  had  ordered 
his  promotion  for  the  fervice  he  had  done.  The 
Convocation  that  prepared  thofe  alterations,  as 
they  added  fome  new  holy  days,  St.  Barnabas,  and 
the  Converfion  of  St.  Paul,  to  they  took  in  more 
leflbns  out  of  the  Apocrypha,  in  particular  the 
ftory  of  Bell  and  the  Dragon  :  New  offices  were 
alfo  drawn  for  two  new  days,  the  thirtieth  of 
January,  called  King  Charles  the  Martyr,  and  the 
twenty  ninth  of  May,  the  day  of  the  King's  birth 
and  return.  Sancroft  drew  for  thefe  fome  offices 
of  a  very  high  ftrafn.  Yet  others  of  a  more  mo- 
derate ftrain  were  preferred  to  them.  But  he, 
coming  to  be  advanced  to  the  See  of  Canterbury, 
got  his  offices  to  be  publiftied  by  the  King's  au- 
thority, in  a  time  when  fo  high  a  ftyle  as  was  in 
them  did  not  found  well  in  the  Nation.  Such 
care  was  taken  in  the  choice  and  returns  of  the 
members  of  the  Convocation,  that  every  thing 
went  among  them  as  was  direfted  by  Sheldon  and 
Morley.  When  they  had  prepared  all  their  alte- 
rations, they  offered  them  to  the  King,  who  fent 
them  to  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  upon  which 
che  Ad  of  Uniformity  was  prepared  by  Keeling, 
afterwards  Lord  Chief  Juftice, 

When  it  was  brought  into  the  Houfe,  many 
did  apprehend  that  fo  fevere  an  aft  might  have 
ill  effisfts,  and  began  to  abate  of  their  fi'rft  heat : 
Upon  which  reports  were  fprcad,  and  much  ag- 
gravated as  they  were  reported  to  the  Houfe  of 
Conimons,  of  the  Plots,  of  the  Prefbyterians  ia 
feveral  Counties.  Many  were  taken  up  on  thofe 
reports  t  But  non«  were  ever  tried  for  them.  So, 
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1661.  the  thing  bein^  let  fall,  it  has  been  given  out 
fince,  that  thele  were  forged  by  the  diredkion  of 
fome  hot  fpirits,  who  might  think  fuch  arts  were 
neceflfary  to  give  an  alarm,  and  by  rendring  the 
party  odious  to  carry  fo  fevere  an  adl  againft  them- 
The  Lord  Clarendon  himfelf  was  charged  as  hav- 
ing directed  this  piece  of  artifice :    But  I  could 
never  fee  any  ground  for  fattening  it  on  him  : 
Tho*  there  were  great  appearances  of  foul  dealing 
among  fome  of  the  fiercer  fort.    The  A&  pafs'd 
by  no  great  majority  :  And  by  it  all  who  did  not 
conform  to  the  Liturgy  by  the  twenty  fourth  of 
Auguft,  St.  Bartholomew's  day,  in  the  year  1662^ 
were  deprived  of  all  Ecclefiaftical  benefices,  with- 
out leaving  any  difcretional  power  with  the  Kiiig 
in  the  execution  of  it,  and  without  making  pro- 
vifion  for  the  maintenance  of  thofe  who  fhould  be 
fo  deprived  :  A  fevcrityjieither  praftifed  by  Queen 
.Elizabeth  in  the  enabling  her  Liturgy,  nor  by- 
Cromwell  in  ejefting  the  Royalifts,  in  both  which 
a  fifth  part  of  the  benefice  was  referved  for  their 
fubfiftence.     St.  Bartholomew's  day  was  pitched 
on,  that,  if  they  were  then  deprived,  they  ihould 
lofe  the  profits  of  the  whole  year,  fince  the  tithes, 
are  commonly  ,due  at  Michaelmas.     The  Prefby- 
terians  remembred  what  a  St.  Bartholomew's  had 
been  held  at  Paris  ninety  years  before,  which  was 
the  day  of  that  maflfacre,   and  did   not  (tick  to 
compare  the  one  to  the  other.     The  Book  of 
Common-prayer  with  the  new  corredtions  was  that 
to  which  they  were  to  fubfcribe.     But  the  correc- 
tions were  fo  long  a  preparing,  and  the  vaft  nuwr 
ber  of  copies,  above  two  thoufand,  that  were  to 
be  wrought  off  for  all  the  pariih  Churches  of  Eng- 
land, made  the  imprefllon  go  on  fo  flowly,  that 
there  were  few  Books  fet  out  to  fale  when  the  day 
came.     So,  many  that  were  well  affeftcd  to  the 
Church,  but  that  made  confcience  of  fubfcribing 
^tp  a  book  that  they  had  not  feen,  left  their  bene- 
fices on  that  very  account.    Some  made  a  jouroej 
/   •  ,  to 
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to  London  on  purpofe  to  fee  it.     With  fo  much  166 1. 
precipitation  was'  that  matter  driven  on,  that  it 
Icemed  expefted,  that  the  Clergy  fhould  fubfcribc 
implicitely  to  a  book  they  had  never  feen.     This 
was  done  by  too  many,  as  1  was  informed  by  fome 
of  the  Biftiops.     But  the  Prelbyterians  were  now 
in  great  difficulties.     They,  had  many  meetings, 
and  much  difputing  about  conformity,     Reynolds 
accepted  of  the  Biflioprick  of  Norwich.      But 
Calamy  and  Baxter  refufed  the  Sees  of  Litchfield 
and  Hereford.     And  about  two  thoufand  of  them 
fell  under  the  Parliamentary  deprivation,  as  they 
gave  out.     The  numbers  have  been  much  contro- 
verted.    This  raifed  a  grievous  outcry  over  the 
Nation ;  tho'  it  was  lefs  confidered  at  that  time, 
than  it  would  have  been  at  any  other.     Baxter 
told  me,  that  had  the  terms  of  the  King's  Decla- 
ration been  ftood   to,   he  did  not   believe   that 
above  three  hundred  of  thefe  would  have  been  lb 
deprived.     Some  few,  and  but  few,  of  the  Epif- 
copal  party  were  troubled  at  this  feverity,  or  ap- 
prchenfive  of  thp  very  ill  efFefts  it  was  like  to 
have.     Here  were  many  men,  much  valued,  fome 
on  better  grounds,  and  others  on  worfe,  who  were 
now  caft  out  ignominioufly,  reduced  to  great  po- 
verty, provoked  by  much  fpiteful  ufage,  and  caft 
upon  thofe  popular  praftices  that  both  their  prin- 
ciples and  their  circumftances  feemed  to  juftify, 
ot  forming  feparate  congregations,  and  of  divert- 
ing men  from  the  publick  worfhip,  and  from  con- 
fidering  their  fucceffors   as  the  lawful  paftors  of 
thofe  Churches  in  which  they  had  ferved.     The 
blame  of  all  this  fell  heavieft  on  Sheldon.     The 
Earl  of  Clarendon  was  charged  with  his  having 
entertained  the  Prelbyterians  with  hopes  and  good 
words,  while  he  was  all  the  while  carrying  on,  or' 
at  leaft  giving  way  to  the  Bilhop's  projeft.   When 
the  Convocation  had  gone  thro'  the  book  of  Com- 
nion-prayer,  it  was  in  the  next  place  propofed, 
that,  according  to  a  claufe  in  the  King's  licence, 
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1661.  they  fbould  confiderthc  Canons  of  the  Church* 
They  had  it  then  in  their  power  to  have  reformed 
many  abufes,  and  particularly  to  have  provided 
an  cffedtual  remedy  to  the  root  of  all  thofe,  which 
arifc  from  the  poor  maintenance  that  is  refervcd 
to  the  incumbents.  Almoft  all  the  leafes  of  the 
Church  eftates  over  England  were  fallen  itt,  there 
having  been  no  renewal  for  twenty  years.  The 
leafes  for  years  were  determined :  And  the  wars 
had  carried  off  fo  many  men,  that  moft  of  the 
leafes  for  lives  were  fallen  into  the  incumbents 
hands.  So  that  the  Church  eftates  were  in  them  : 
And  the  fines  raifed  by  the  renewing  the  leafes 
rofe  to  about  a  million  and  a  half.  It  was  an  un- 
reafonable  thing  to  let  thofe  who  were  now  pro- 

T'.^e  great  nioted  Carry  off  fo  great  a  treafure.     If  the  half 
"'^y^*^"  had  been  applied  to  the  buying  of  tithes  or  glebes 

the*^         for  fmall  Vicarages,  here  a  foundation  had  been 
mrch     laid  down  for  a  great  and  effeftual  reformation. 

e  rates  ill  Jn  ibme  fees  forty  or  fifty  thoufand  pound  was 

•^ppl^ed.  j^gj^  ^n^j  applied  to  the  enriching  the  Bilhops 
families.  Something  was  done  to  Churches  and 
Colleges,  in  particular  to  St.  Paul's  in  London : 
And  a  noble  colleftion  was  made  for  redeeming 
all  the  Englilh  flaves  that  were  in  any  part  of  Bar- 
bary.  But  this  fell  far  (hort  of  what  might  have 
been  expcfted.  In  this  the  Lord  Clarendon  was 
heavily  charged,  as  having  fhown  that  he  was 
more  the  Bifhop's  friend  than  the  Church's.  It 
is  true,  the  law  made  thofe  fines  belong  to  the  in- 
cumbents. But  fuch  an  extraordinary  occafion 
deferved,  that  a  law  (hould  have  been  made  on 
purpofe.  What  the  Bifhops  did  with  thofe  great 
.  fines  was  a  pattern  to  all  the  lower  Dignitaries^ 
who  generally  took  more  care  of  themfelves  than 
♦of  the  Church.  The  men  of  merit  and  fervicc 
were  loaded  with  itiany  livings  and  many  digni- 
ties. With  this  great  acceflion  of  wealth  there 
broke  in  upon  the  Church  a  great  deal  of  luxury 
and  high  living,  on  the  pretence  of  hoipitality ; 

while 
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while  others  made  purchafes,  and  left  great  eftates^  1661. 
moft  of  which  we  have  feen  melt  away.  And  wnr^«^ 
with  this  ovcrfcc  of  wealth  and  pomp,  that  came 
on  men  in  the  dechne  of  their  parts  and  age,  they^ 
who  were  now  growing  into  old  age,  became  lazy 
and  negligent  in  all  the  true  concerns  of  the 
Church  :  They  left  preaching  and  writing  tQ 
others,  while  they  gave  themfelves  up  to  eafe  and 
floth.  In  all  which  fad  reprefentatioa  fomc  few 
exceptions  are  to  be  made ;  but  fo  few,  that,  if 
a  new  fet  of  men  had  not  appeared  of  another 
(lamp,  the  Church  had  quite  loft  her  efteem  over 
the  Natian. 

Thefe  were  generally  of  Cambridge,  formed  Divines 
under  fomc  divines,  the  chief  of  whom  werc^*^^^^- 
Dry- Whitchcot,  Cudworth,  Wilkins,  More,  and '^;'^^*'^- 
Worthington.  Whitchcot  was  a  man  of  a  rare 
temper,  very  mild  and  obliging.  He  had  great 
credit  with  ibme  that  had  been  eminent  in  the  lat^ 
times  ;  but  made  all  the  ufe  he  could  of  it  to  pro- 
tt&  good  men  of  all  perfuafions.  He  was  much 
for  liberty  of  confcience :  And  being  difguftcd 
with  the  dry  fyftematical  way  of  thofe  times,  he 
ftudied  to  raife  thofe  who  converfed  with  him  to  a 
nobler  fet  of  thoughts,  and  to  confider  religion 
as  a  feed  of  a  deiform  nature,  (to  ufe  one  of  his 
own  phrafes.)  In  order  to  this,  he  fet  young  ftu- 
dents  much  on  Reading  the  ancient  Philofophers^ 
chiefly  Plato,  TuUy,  and  Plotin,  and  on  confider- 
ing  the  Chriftian  religion  as  a  doftrine  fent  from 
God,  both  to  elevate  and  fweeten  human  nature^ 
in  which  he  was  a  great  example,  as  well  as  a  wife 
and  kind  inftrudor.  Cudworth  carried  this  on 
with  a  great  ftrength  of  genius,  and  a  vaft  compafs 
of  learning.  He  was  a  man  of  great  conduct  and 
prudence  :  Upon  which  his  enemies  did  very  falQy 
accufe  him  ot  craft  and  diffimulation.  Wilkins 
was  of  Oxford,  but  removed  to  Cambridge.  His 
firft  rife  was  in  the  Elcftor  Palatine's  family,  when 
bp  was  in  England.  Afterwards  he  married 
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Cromwell's  fitter ;  but  made  no  other  ufe  of  that 
'  jUiance,  bm  to  do  good  offices,  and  to  cover  the 
Univerfity  from  the  fournels  of  Owen  and  Good- 
win.    At  Cambridge  he  joined  with  thofc  who 
ftudied  to  propagate  better  thoughts,  to  take  men 
©flF  from  being  in  parties,  or  from  narrow  notions, 
from  fuperftitious  conceits,  and  a  fiercenefs  about 
opinions.     He  was  alfo  a  great  obferver  and  a 
promoter  of  experimental  phiiofophy,  which  was 
then  a  new  thing,  and  much  looked  after.     He 
was  naturally  ambitious,  but  was  the  wifeft  Clergy- 
man I  ever  knew.     He  was  a  lover  of  mankind, 
and  had  a  delight  in  doing  good.     More  was  an 
open  hearted,    and  fincere  chriftian   philofopher, 
who  ftudicd  to  cftablilh  men  in  the  great  principles 
of  religion  againft  atheifm,  that  was  then  begin- 
ning to  gain  ground,  chiefly  by  reafon  of  the  hy- 
pocrify  of  fome,  and  the  fantaftical  conceits  of  the 
more  fincere  enthufiafts. 
Hobbs^i        Hobbs^  who  had  long  followed  the  Court,  and 
^™^      pafled  there  for  a  mathematical  man,  tho*  he  really 
knew  little  that  way,  being  difgufted  by  the  Court, 
came  into  England  in  Cromwell's  time,  and  pub- 
lifhed  a  very  wicked  book,    with  a  very  ftraoge 
title,  The  Leviathan.     His  main  principles  were, 
that  all  men  afted  under  an  abfolute  neceffity,  in 
which  he  feemed  protefted  by  the  then  received 
doftrine  of  abfolute  decrees.     He  feemed  to  think 
that  the  univerfe  was  God,  and  that  fouls  were  ma- 
terial. Thought  being  only  fubtil  and  imperceptible 
motion.     He  thought  intereft  and  fear  were  the 
chief  principles  of  fociety :  And  he  put  all  mora^ 
lity  in  the  following  that,  which  was  our  own  pri-^ 
vate  will  or  advantage.    He  thought  religion  had 
no  other  foundation  than  the  laws  of  the  land. 
And  he  put  all  the  law  in  the  will  of  the  Prince, 
or  of  the  people :  For  he  writ  his  book  at  firft  in 
favour  of  abfolute  monarchy,  but  turned  it  after* 
wards  to  gratify  the  republican  party.     Thefe  were 
kis  true  principles,  tho'  he  had  difguifed  them,  in 
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order  to  catch  unwary  readers.  And  this  fet  of  no-  1661. 
tions  came  to  fpread  much .  The  novelty  and  bold- 
nefs  of  them  fet  many  on  reading  diem.  The  im- 
jpicty  of  them  was  acceptable  to  men  of  corrupt 
minds,  which  were  but  too  much  prepared  to  re- 
ceive them,  by  the  extravagancies  of  the  late  times. 
So  this  let  of  men  at  Cambridge  Itudied  to  aflert, 
and  examine  the  principles  of  religion  and  mora* 
lity  on  clear  grounds,  and  in  a  philofophical  me- 
diod.  In  this  More  led  the  way  to  many  that 
came  after  him.  Worthington  was  a  man  of  emi- 
nent piety  and  great  humility,  and  praftifeda  moft 
fuUime  way  of  felf  denial  and  devotion.  All  thefe, 
and  thofe  who  were  formed  under  them,  ftudied 
to  examine  farther  into  the  nature  of  things  than 
had  been  done  formerly.  They  declared  againfl: 
iuperftition  on  the  one  hand,  and  enthuiiafm  on 
the  other.  They  loved  the  conftitution  of  the 
Church,  and  the  Liturgy,  and  could  well  live  un* 
der  them:  But  they  did  not  think  it  unlawful  to 
live  under  another  form.  They  wifhed  that  things 
might  have  been  carried  with  more  moderation. 
And  they  continued  to  keep  a  good  correfpon* 
dence,  with  thofe  who  had  dilBTered  from  them  in 
opinion,  and  allowed  a  great  freedom  both  in  phi- 
lofophy  and  in  divinity :  From  whence  they  were 
called  men  of  Latitude.  And  upon  this  men  of 
narrower  thoughts  and  fiercer  tempers  fattened  up- 
on them  the  name  of  Latitudinarian$.  They  read 
Epifcopius  much.  And  the  makins  out  the  rea- 
fons  ot  things  being  a  main  part  ot  their  (ludies, 
their  enemies  called  them  Socinians.  They  wero 
all  very  zealous  againft  popery.  And  fo,  they 
becoming  foon  very  confiderable,  the  Papifts  let 
themielves  againft  them  to  decry  them  as  Athcifts^ 
t)eifts,  or  at  beft  Socinians.  And  now  that  tho 
main  principle  of  religion  was  ftruck  at  by  Hobbs 
and  his  followers,  the  Papifts  a£led  upon  this  a 
very  ftrange  part.  They  went  in  fo  far  even  into 
|hc  ar^ment  for  Atheifm,    as  to  publifli  many 
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i66r.  books,  in  which  they  affirmed,  that  there  was  no 
}^r>r^  certain  proofs  of  the  Chiiftian  religion,  unlefs  wc 
took  it  from  the  authority  of  the  Church  as  infal- 
lible. This  was  fuch  a  delivering  up  of  the  caufc 
to  them,  that  it  raifed  in  all  good  men  a  very  high 
indignation  at  Popery ;  that  party  (hewing,  that 
they  chofe  to  make  men,  who  would  not  turn  Pa- 
pifts,  become  Atheifts,  rather  than  believe  Chrifti- 
anity  upon  any  other  ground  than  infallibility. 
A  cha-  The  moft  eminent  of  thofe,  who  were  formed 

raacr  of  yn^j^j.  thofe  great  men  I  have  mentioned,  were  Til- 
J^/J*'  lotfon,  StiUingaect,  and  Patrick.  The  firft  of 
thefe  was  a  man  of  a  clear  head,  and  a  fweet  tem- 
per. He  had  the  brighteft  thoughts,  and  the  moft 
correft  ftylc  of  all  our  divines  j  and  was  efteemed 
the  beft  preacher  of  the  age.  He  was  a  very  pru- 
dent man;  and  had  fuch  a  management  with  it, 
diat  I  never  knew  any  Clergy-man  fo  univerfally 
efteemed  and  beloved,  as  he  was  for  above  twenty 
years.  He  was  eminent  for  his  oppofition  to  Po- 
pery, He  was  no  friend  to  perfecution,  and  ftqpd 
up  much  againft  Atheifm.  Nor  did  any  man  con- 
tribute more  to  bring  the  City  to  love  our  worfhip, 
than  he  did.  But  there  was  fo  little  fuperftition, 
and  fo  much  reafon  and  gentlenefs  in  his  way  of 
explaining  things,  that  malice  was  long  levelled 
at  him,  and  in  conclufion  broke  out  fiercely  on 
him.  Stillingfleet  was  a  man  of  much  more  learn- 
ihg,  but  of  a  more  rcferved,  and  a  haughtier  tem- 
per. He  in  his  youth  writ  an  Irenicum  for  heal- 
ing our  divifions,  with  fo  much  learning  and  mo- 
deration, that  it  was  efteemed  a  mafter- piece.  His 
notion  was,  that  the  Apoftles  had  fettled  the 
Church  in  a  conftitution  of  Biftiops,  Priefts,  and 
Deacons,  but  had  made  no  perpetual  law.aboutit, 
having  only  taken  it  in,  as  they  did  many  other 
things,  froni  the  cuftoms  and  praftice  of  the  fy- 
nagogue  -,  from  which  he  inferred,  that  certainly 
the  conftitution  was  lawful  fmce  authorifed  by 
them,  but  not  neceifary,  fince  they  had  made  no 
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fettled  law  about  it.    This  took  with  many ;  but    1661. 
was  cried  out  upon  by  others  as  an  attempt  againft 
the  Chifrch.     Yet  the  argument  was  mans^ed  with 
fo  much  learning  and  fkill,  that  none  of  either  fide 
ever  undertook  to  anfwer  it.     After  that,  he  wrote 
againft  infidelity,  beyond  any  that  had  gone  before 
him.     And  then  he  engaged  to  write  againft  Po* 
pery,  which  he  did  with  fuch  an  exafcnefs  and 
livehnefs,    that  no  books  of  controvArfy  were  lb 
much  read  and  valued,    as  his  were.     He  was  a 
great  man  in  many  refpcfts.     He  knew  the  world 
well,  and  was  eftcemed  a  very  wife  man.     The 
writing  of  his  Irenicum  was  a  great  fiiare  to  him  : 
For,  to  avoid  the  imputations  which  that  brought 
upon  him,  he  not  only  retradted  the  book,  but  he 
went  into  the  humours  of  a  high  fort  of  people, 
beyond  what  became  him,  perhaps  beyond  his  own 
fenfe  of  things.    He  applied  himfelf  much  to  the 
ftudy  of  the  law  and  records,  and  the  original  of 
our  conftitution,   and  was  a  very  extraordinary 
man.     Patrick  was  a  great  preacher.  ^  He  wrote 
much,   and  well,   and  chiefly  on  the  Scriptures* 
He  was  a  laborious  man  in  his  function,  of  great 
ftri6hiefs  of  life,  but  a  little  too  fevere  againft  thofe 
who  differed  from  him«     But  that  was,  when  he 
thought  their  do£trines  ftruck  at  the  fundamentals 
of  religion.     He  became  afterwards  more  mode-" 
rate.    To  thefe  I  fhall  add  another  divine,  who, 
tho'  of  Oxford,  yet  as  he  was  formed  by  Biihop 
Wilkins,  fo  he  went  into  moft  of  their  principles  ^ 
but  went  far  beyond  theiti  in  learning.     Lloyd  was 
a  great  critick  in  the  Greek  ahd  Latin  authors, 
but  chiefly  in  the  Scrijptures ;   df  the  words  and 
phrafes  of  which  he  carried  the  riioft  perfeft  con* 
cordance  in  his  memory,  and  had  it  the  readieft 
about  him,  of  all  men  that  ever  I  knew.    He  was 
an  esa6k  hiftorian,  and  the  moft  punftual  in  chro- 
nology of  all  our  divines.    He  had  read  the  moft 
bod(s,  and  with  the  beft  judgment,  and  had  made 
the  moft  copious  abftra^ts  vut  of  them^  of  any  in 
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i66i.  this  age:  So  that  Wilkins  ufed  to  fay,  he  had  the 
moil  learning  in  ready  cafh  of  any  he  ever  knew. 
He  was  fo  exaft  in  every  thing  he  fet  about,  that 
he  never  gave  over  any  part  of  ftudy,  tiH  he  had 
quite  maftered  it.    But  when  that  was  done,  he 
went  to  another  fubjed,  and  did  not  lay  out  his 
learning  with  the  diligence'  with  which  he  laid  it 
in.    He  had  many  volumes  of  materials  upon  all 
fubjeds  laid  together  in  fo  diftind:  a  method,  that 
he  could  with  very  little  labour  write  on  any  of 
them.    He  had  more  life  in  his  imaginadon,  and 
a  truer  judgment,  than  may  feem  confident  with 
fuch  a  laborious  courfe  of  ftudy.     Yet,  as  much 
as  he  was  fet  on  learning,  he  had  never  negleded 
his  paftoral  care.     For  feveral  years  he  had  the 
greateft  cure  in  England,  St.  Martins,  which  he 
took  care  of  with  an  application  and  diligence  be* 
yond  any  about  him ;  to  whom  he  was  an  example, 
or  rather  a  reproach,  fo  few  following  his  example. 
He  was  a  holy,  humble,   and  patient  man,  ever 
ready  to  do  good  when  he  faw  a  proper  opportu- 
nity :  Even  his  love  of  ftudy  did  not  divert  him 
from  that.    He  did  upon  his  promotion  find  a  ve- 
ry worthy  fucceflbr  in  his  cure,  Tenifon,  who  car- 
ried on  and  advanced  all  thofe  good  methods  that 
he  had  begun,   in  the  management  of  that  great 
cure.     He  endowed  fchools,   fet  up  a  publick  li- 
brary, and  kept  many  Curates  to  aifift  him  in  h\$ 
indefatigable  labours  among  them.    He  was  a  ve- 
ry learned  man,  and  took  much  pains  to  ftate  the 
notions  and  praftices  of  heathenifli  idolatry,    and 
fo  to  faften  that  charge  on  the  Church  of  Rome. 
And,  Whitehall  lying  within  thatparifh,  he  ftood 
as  in  the  front  of  the  battle  all  King  James's  reign } 
and  m^ntained,   as  well  as  managed,   that  dan- 
gerous poft  with  great  courage  and  much  judg- 
ment, and  wa»  held  in  very  nigh  efteem  for  his 
whole  deportment,  which  was  ever  grave  and  mo* 
derate.    Thefe  have  been  the  greateft  divines  we 
have  had  theft  forty  years ;   And  may  we  ever 
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have  a  fucceflion  of  fuch  men,  to  fill  the  room  of  t66u 
dioie  who  have  already  gone  off  the  ftage,  and  of  ^^»-rw 
thofc  who,  being  now  very  old,  cannot  hold  their 
pofts  long.     Of  thefe  I  have  writ  the  more  ftilly, 
becaufe  I  knew  them  well,  and  have  lived  long  in 
great  friendfliip  with  them  *,  but  moft  particularly 
with  Tillotfon  and  Lloyd.     And,  as  I  am  fenfible 
I  owe  a  great  deal  of  the  confideration  that  has 
been  had  for  me,  to  my  being  known  to  be  their 
friend,  fo  I  have  really  learned  the  beft  part  of 
what  I  know  from  them.     But  I  owed  them  much 
more  on  the  account  of  thofe  excellent  principles 
and  notions,   of  which  they  were  in  a  particular 
manner  communicative  to  me.     This  fet  of  men 
contributed  more  than  can  be  well  imagined  to 
reform  the  way  of  preaching  5  which  among  the 
divines  of  England  before  them  was  over-run  with 
pedantry,  a  great  mixture  of  quotations  from  fa- 
thers and  ancient  writers,  a  long  opening  of  a  text 
with  the  concordance  of  every  word  in  it,  and  a 
giving  all  the  different  expofitions  with  the  grounds 
of  them,  and  the  entring  into  fome  parts  of  con-  The  wa^ 
trovcrfy,  and  all  concluding  in  fome,    but  veryf^^p^ach- 
fhort,  praftical  applications,  according  to  the  fub-  J^|  ^^'^*' 
jedt  or  the  occafion.    This  was  both  long  andvaaecT*' 
heavy,  when  all  was  pye  balled,  full  of  many  fay* 
ings  of  different  languages.     The  common  %le  of 
fermons  was  either  very  flat  and  low,   or  fwelled 
up  with  rhetorick  to  a  falfe  pitch  of  a  wrong  fub^ 
lime.     The  King  had  little  or  no  literature,  but 
true  and  good  fcnie ;  and  had  got  a  right  notion 
of  ftyle ;  for  he  was  in  France,  at  a  time  when 
they  were  much  fet  on  reforming  their  language^ 
It  ibon  appeared  that  he  had  a  true  tafte.    So  this 
helpM  to  raife  the  value  of  thefe  men,  when  the 
King  approved  of  the  ftyle  their  difcourles  gene* 
rally  ran  in ;  which  was  clear,  plain,  and  fbort. 
They  gave  a  (hort  paraphraf<:  of  their  text,  unlels 
where  great  difficulties  required  a  more  copious  en- 
Jargeinc^C :  Bu(  ev^a  then  they  cut  Qff  unilbceflary 
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i66i.  Acws  of  learning,  and  applied  chemfelvdsto  ditf 
wvv  ni^tter^  in  which  they  opened  the  nature  and  rea^ 
ions  of  things  fo  fuliy^  and  with  that  fimplicity^ 
that  their  hearers  felt  an  inftrudion  of  another 
fort^  than  had  coMmonly  been  obfcrvcd  before. 
So  they  became  very  much  followed,:  And  a  fet 
of  thefe  men  brought  off  the  City  in  a  great  mea^ 
fure,  from  the  prejudices  they  Imd  formerly  to  the 
Church. 

1662.       There  was  a  great  debate  in  Council,  a  little  be- 
%^^^^m^    fore  St.  Bartholomew's  day,  whether  the  A&  of 
The  Aa   Uniformity  fhould  be  punftually  executed,  or  not. 
of  Unifor-  Some  moved  to  have  the  execution  of  it  dela]rcd 
SSd^whh  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  feffion  of  Parliament.    Others  were 
xjgoar.     ^or  executing  it  in  the  main,  but  to  connive  at 
fome  eminent  men,  and  to  put  Curates  into  their 
Churches  to  read  and  officiate  according  to  ibe 
Common-prayer,  but  to  leave  them  to  preach  on, 
till  they  fhould  die  out.     The  Earl  of  Manchdlcr 
laid    all    thefe    things    before    the    King   with 
much  zeal,  but  with  no  great  force.    Sheldon  on 
the  other  hand  prefs*d  the  execution  of  the  law : 
England  was  accuftomed  to  obey  laws :  So  while, 
they  flood  on  that  ground,    they  were  fafe,  and 
needed  fear  none  of  the  dangers  that  feemed  to  be 
threajtened :  He  alfo  undertook  to  fill  all  the  va- 
cant pulpits,  that  fhould  be  forfaken  in  London, 
better  and  more  to  the  fatisfadion  of  the  people, 
than  they  had  been  before :  And  he  feemed  to  ap- 
prehend, that  a  very  fm^U  number  would  fall  un- 
der the  deprivation,  and  that  the  grofs  of  the  party 
would  conform.     On  the  other  hand,  thofe  who 
led  the  party  took  great  pains  to  have  them  all  flick 
together :  They  infufed  it  into  them,  that  if  great 
numbers  flood  out,  that  would  fhew  their  flrength, 
and  produce  new  laws  in  their  favour ;  whereas 
they  would  be  defpifed,    if,  after  fo  much  noife 
made,  the  greater  part  of  them  fhould  conform. 
:  So  it  was  thought,  that  tfkwy  w^nt  out  in  the  croud 
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to  keep  their  friends  company.     Many  of  ihefe    1662. 

w^ere    diftinguifhed    by  their  abilities  and  zeal,  s^'r^ 

They  call  themfelves  upon  the  providence  of  God, 

and  the  charity  of  their  friends,  which  had  a  fair 

appearance,  as  of  men  that  were  ready  to  fuffer 

perfecution    for    their    confciences.     This  begot 

efteeiDj  and  r^^ifed  companion :  Whereas  the  old 

Clergy,  now  much  enriched,  were  as  much  def- 

pifed.     But  the  young  Clergy  that  came  from  the 

Unirerfities  did  good  fervice.     Learning  was  then 

high  at  Oxford  i  chiefly  the  ftudy  of  the  oriental 

tongues,  which  was  much  railed  by  the  Polyglot 

Bible,  then  lately  fet  forth.     They  read  the  fathers 

much  there.    Mathematicks  and  the  new  philofo- 

phy  were  in  great  efteem.     And  the  meetings  that 

Wilkins  had  begun  at  Oxford  were  now  held  in 

London  too,  in  fo  publick  manner,  that  the  King 

himfeif  encouraged  them  much,    and  had  many 

experiments  made  before  him. 

The  men  that  formed  the  Royal  Society  in  Lon-  The 
don  were  Sir  Robert  Murray,  the  Lord  Brounker,  ^^7^ 
a  profound  mathematician,   and  Doftor  Ward,  ^'^'^* 
foon  after  promoted  to  Exeter,  and  afterwards  re- 
moved to  Salifbury.     Ward  was  a  man  of  great 
reach,  went  deep  in  mathematical  ftudies,  and  was 
a  very  dextrous  man,  if  not  too  dextrous  ;  for  his 
fincerity  was  much  queftioned.     He  had  complied 
during  the  late  times,  and  held  in  by  taking  the 
Covenant :  So  he  was  hated  by  the  high  men  as  a 
time-ferver.    But  the  Lord  Clarendon  faw,  that 
mod  of  the  Bifhops  were  men  of  merit  by  their 
fufferings,  but  of  no  great  capacity  for  bufmeis. 
He  brought  Ward  in,  as  a  man  fit  to  govern  the 
Church :  For  Ward,  to  get  his  former  errors  to 
be  forgot,  went  into  the  high  notions  of  a  feyeije 
conformity,    and  became  the   mpft  considerable 
pian  on  the  Biihops  bench.     He  was  a  profound 
Stated-man,   but  a  very  indifferent  Clergy-man. 
Many  Phyficians,  and  other  ingenipus  men  went 
into  the  Spciety  for  natural  Philofophy^    But  he 
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1662.  who  laboured  moft,    at  the  greateft  charge,    and 
%^nr^  with  the  moft  fucceefs  at  experiments,  was  Robert 
Boyle,  the  Earl  of  Cork's  youngeft  fon.     He  was 
looked  on  by  all  who  knew  him,  as  a  very  pcrfeft 
pattern.     He  was  a  very  devout  Chriftian,  humble 
and  modeft,  almoft  to  a  fault,  of  a  moft  fpotlefs  and 
exemplary  life  in  all  refpefts.     He  was  highly  cha- 
ritable ;  and  was  a  mortified  and  felf-denied  man, 
that  delighted  in  nothing  fo  much  as  in  the  doing 
good.      He  neglefted  his   perfon,   defpifed    the 
world,  and  lived  abftrafted  from  all  pleafures,  de- 
figns,  and  interefts,     I  preached  his  funeral  fer- 
mon,  in  which  I  g^ve  his  charadter  fo  truly,  that 
I  do  not  think  it  neceflary  now  to  enlarge  more 
upon  it.     The  Society  for  Philofophy  grew   fo 
confiderable,  that  they  thought  fit  to  take  out  a 
patent,  which  conftituted  them  a  body,   by  the 
name  of  the  Royal  Society ;  of  which  Sir  Robert 
Murray  was  the  firft  Prefident,  Bifhop  Ward  the 
lecond,  and  the  Lord  Brounker  the  third.     Their 
hiftory  is  writ  fo  well  by  Doftor  Sprat,  that  I  will 
infift  no  more  on  them,  but  go  on  to  other  mat- 
ters. 
Confulta-      After  St.  Bartholomew's  day,   the  Diflenters, 
lions        feeing  both  Court  and  Parliament  was  fo  much  fet 
Sl^P^.     againft  them,    had    much  confultation    together 
pj^^  "    what  to  do.     Many  were  for  going  over  to  Hol- 
land,   and   fettling  there    with  their  Minifters. 
Others  propofed   New-England,    and   the  other 
Plantations.     Upon  this  the  Earl  of  Briftol  drew 
to  his  houfe  a  meeting  of  the  chief  Papifts  in  Town : 
And  after  an  oath  of  fecrecy  he  told  them,    now 
was  the  proper  time  for  them  to  make  fome  fteps 
towards  the  bringing  in  of  their  religion :  In  order 
to  that  it  feemed  advifable  for  them  to  take  pains 
to  procure  favour  to  the  Nonconformifts ;    (for 
that  became  the  common  name  to  them  all,  as 
Puritan  had  been  before  the  war :)  They  were  the 
rather  to  beftir  themfelves  to  procure  a  toleration 
for  them  in  general  terms,   that  they  themfelves 
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might  be  comprehended  within  it.  The  Lord  1662* 
Aubigny  feconded  the  motion.  He  fsud,  it  was  s#-v*w 
fo  vifibly  the  intereft  of  England  to  make  a  great 
body  of  the  trading  men  fkay  within  the  Kingdom, 
and  be  made  eafy  in  it,  that  it  would  have  a  good 
grace  in  them  to  feem  zealous  for  it:  And,  to 
draw  in  fo  great  a  number  of  thofe,  who  had  been 
hitherto  the  hotted  againft  them,  to  feel  their  care, 
and  to  fee  their  zeal  to  ferve  them,  he  recom- 
mended to  them  to  make  this  the  fubje£t  of  all  their 
difcourfes,  and  to  engage  all  their  friends  in  the 
defign.  Bennet  did  not  meet  with  them,  but  was 
known  to  be  of  the  fecret ;  as  the  Lord  Stafford 
told  me  in  the  Tower  a  little  before  his  death.  But 
that  Lord  foon  withdrew  from  thofe  meetings: 
For  he  apprehended  the  Earl  of  Briftol's  heat,  and 
that  he  might  raife  a  ftorm  againft  them  by  his 
indifcreet  meddling. 

The  King  was  fo  far  prevailed  on  by  them,  that  A  Dcdn- 
in  December  1662  he  let  out  a  Declaration,  that  rajionfor 
was  generally  thought  to  be  procured  by  the  Lord  ^^  ^"^"^^- 
Briftol :  But  it  had  a  deeper  root,  and  was  de- 
figned  by  the  King  himfelf.  In  it  the  King  ex- 
prefied  his  averfion  to  all  fever ities  on  the  account 
of  religion,  but  more  particularly  to  all  fanguinary 
laws ;  and  gave  hopes  both  to  Papifts  and  Non* 
conformifts/  that  he  would  find  out  fuch  ways  for 
tempering  the  feverities  of  the  laws,  that  all  his 
fubje£ts  fhould  be  eafy  under  them.  The  wifer  of 
the  Nonconformifts  faw  at  what  all  this  was  aimed, 
and  fo  received  it  coldly.  But  the  Papifts  went 
on  more  warmly,  and  were  preparing  a  fcheme 
for  a  toleration  for  them.  And  one  part  of  it 
raifed  great  difputes  among  themfelves.  Some 
were  for  their  taking  the  oath  of  alle^ance,  which 
renounced  the  Popes  depofing  power.  But  all 
thofe  that  were  under  a  management  from  Roone 
refufed  this.  And  the  Internuntio  at  BrufTelk 
proceeded  to  cenfure  thofe  that  were  for  it,  as  ene- 
nemies  to  the  Papal  authority.    A  propofition  was 
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i662m  alfo  made  for  having  none  but  fecular  Priefts  to-. 
v^^vpnj  lerated  in    England,    who  fhould    be  undeir    a 
Bifhop,  and   under   an  eftablifhed  government.  . 
But  that  all  the  regulars,  in  particular  all  Jefuits, 
ifaould  be  under  the  ftrideft  penalties  forbid  the 
Kingdom. 
Defigned       The  Earl  of  Clarendon  fet  this  on  ;  for  he  knc^w 
for^c      veil  it  would  divide  the  Papifts  among  thexn- 
P^pifts-     f^Y^s^    B^j*^  jl^Q.  ^  fg^  honcft  Pricfts,  fuch    as 

Blacklow,  Seijeant,  Caron,  and  Walfh  were  for  it, 
yet  they  could  not  make  a  party  among  the  lead- 
ing men  of  their  own  fide.  It  was  pretended,  that 
this  was  fet  on  foot  with  a  defign  to  divide  thecn^ 
and  fo  to  break  their  ftrength.  The  Earl  of  Cla- 
rendon knew,  that  Cardinal  de  Retz^  for  whom 
he  faw  the  King  had  a  particular  efteem,  had  come 
cyver  incognito,  and  had  been  with  the  King  in 
private.  So,  to  let  the  King  fee  how  odious  a 
thmg  his  being  fufpeded  of  Popery  would  be,  and 
what  a  load  it  would  lay  on  his  government  if  ic 
came  to  be  believed,  he  got  fome  of  his  party,. as 
Sir  Allen  Brodrick  told  me,  to  move  in  the  Houfe 
c^  Commons  for  an  A£t  rendring  ic  capital  to  fay 
the  King  w^s  a  Papift.  And,  whereas  the  King 
was  made  to  believe  that  the  old  Cavaliers  were 
become  milder  with  relation  to  Popery,  the  Lord 
Clarendon  upon  this  new  Aft  inferred,  that  it  (till 
appeared  that  the  opinion  of  his  being  a  Papift 
would  fo  certainly  make  him  odious,  that  for 
that  reafon  the  Parliament  had  made  the  fpread^ 
ing  thole  reports  fo  penal.  But  this  was  taken 
by  another  handle,  while  fome  faid,  that  this  A^ 
was  made  on  purpofe,  that,  tho*  the  defign  of 
bringing  in  Popery  fhould  become  ever  fo  vifible^ 
none  fhould  dare  to  fpeak  of  it.  The  Earl  of 
Clarendon  had  a  quite  contrary  defign  in  it,  to  let 
the  King  fee  how  fatal  the  eiFe£ts  of  any  fuch  fuf^ 
picions  were  like  to  be.  When  the  Earl  of  Bri^ 
ftoPs  declaration  was  propofed  in  Council,  Lord 
Clarendon  and  the  Bifhops  oppofed  it.    But  thene 
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was  nothing  in  it  directly  ugainft:  law,  hopes  Being 
only  given  of  endeavours  to  make  aJl  men  eafy 
under  the  King's  government :  So  it  pafs*d.  The 
Earl  of  Briflol  carried  it  as  a  great  vidory.  And 
he,  with  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  and  all  Lord 
Clarendon's  enemies,  declared  openly  agaihfthim.' 
But  the  poor  Priefts,  who  had  made  thofe  honeft 
motions,  were  very  ill  looked  on  by  all  their  own 
party,  as  men  gained  on  defign  to  betray  them. 
I  knew  all  this  from  Peter  Wallh  himfelf,  who 
was  the  honefteft  and  leamedeit  man  I  ever  knew 
among  them.  He  was  of  Iri(h  extradion,  and  of 
the  Francifcan  order :  And  was  indeed  in  all 
points  of  controverfy  almoft  wholly  Protcftant  i 
But  he  had  fenfes  of  his  own,  by  which  he  excufed 
his  adhering  to  the  Church  of  Rome:  And  he 
maintained,  that  with  thefe  he  could  continue  in 
the  communion  of  that  Church  without  fin:  And 
he  faid,  that  he  was  fure  he  did  fome  good  (lay- 
ing dill  on  that  fide,  but  that  he  could  do  none 
at  all  if  he  fliould  come  over :  He  thought,  no 
man  ought  to  forfake  that  religion  in  which  he  was 
born  and  bred,  unlefs  he  was  clearly  convinced, 
that  he  niuft  certainly  be  damned  if  he  continued 
in  it.  He  was  an  honeft  and  able  man,  much 
pradifed  in  intrigues,  and  knew  well  the  methods 
of  the  Jefuits,  and  other  Mifllonarics.  He  told 
me  often,  there  was  nothing  which  the  wholt 
Popifli  party  feared  more  than  an  union  of  thofe 
of  the  Church  of  England  with  the  Prefbyterians  : 
They  knew,  we  grew  the  weaker,  the  more  our 
breaches  were  widened ;  and  that,  the  more  we 
were  fet  againft  one  another,  we  would  mind  thcni 
the  left.  The  Papifts  had  two  maxims,  from 
which  they  never  departed :  The  one  was  to  di- 
vide us :  And  the  other  was  to  keep  themlelvcs 
united,  and  either  to  fet  on  an  indiicriminatcd  to- 
leration, or  a  general  profecution  ;  for  fo  we  1  )vcd 
to  (often  the  harfh  word  of  perfecucion.  And  he 
obJferved,  not  without  great  indignucioa  at  us  for 
Vol.  L  T  our 
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1662.  our  foUy^  that  we,  inftfcd  of  uniting  among  our- 
wv^^  felvcs,  and  dividing  them,  according  to  their  max- 
ims, did  all  we  could  to  keep  them  united,  and  to 
disjoint  our  own  body :  For  he  was  perfuaded,  if 
the  government  had  held  an  heavy  hand  on  the 
Regulars  and  the  Jefuits,  and  had  been  gentle  to 
the  Seculars,  and  had  fet  up  a  diftinguifhing  teft, 
renouncing  all  fort  of  power  in  the  Pope  over  the 
temporal  rights  of  Princes,  to  which  the  Regulars 
and  the  Jefuits  could  never  fubmit,  that  this  would 
have  engaged  tJiem  into  fuch  violent  quarrels 
among  themfelves,  that'  cenfures  would  have  been 
thundred  at  Rome  againft  all  that  fhould  take  any 
fuch  teft ;  which  would  have  procured  much  dis- 
puting, and  might  have  probably  ended  in  the  re- 
volt of  the  foberer  part  of  that  Church.  But  he 
found,  that,  tho'  the  Earl  of  Clarendon  ahd  the 
Duke  of  Ormond,  liked  the  projeft,  little  regard 
was  had  to  it  by  the  governing  party  in  the 
Court. 

1 6634       The  Church  party  was  alarmed  at  all  this.    And 

^^"^7-^  tho*  they  were  unwilling  to  fufpe6t  the  King  or 

■Af^ns     ^^^  Duke,  yet  the  management  for  Popery  was  fo 

^  ^"^'     vifible,  that  in  the  next  feffion  of  Parliament  the 

King's  declaration  was  feverely  arraigned,  and  the 

authors  of  it    were  plainly  enough  pointed  at. 

This  was  done  chiefly  by  the  Lord  Clarendon's 

Friends.     And   at  this  the  Earl  of  Briftol   was 

highly  difpleafed,  and  refolved  to  take  all  pofTible 

methods  to  ruin  the  Earl  of  Clarendon.     He  had 

a  great  (kill  in  afirology,  and  had  poffefled  the 

King  with  an  high  opinion  of  it :  And  told  the 

Duke  of  Buckingham,  as  he  faid  to  the  Earl  of 

Rochefter,  Wilmot,  from  whom  I  had  it,  that  he 

Was  confident  that  he  would  lay  that  before  the 

King,  which  would  totally  alienate  him  both  from 

*  his   brother  and  from  the  Lord  Clarendon :  For 

he  could    demonftrate  by  the  principles  of  that 

art,  that  he  was  to  fall- by  his  brother's  means,  if 

not 
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not  by  his  hand:  And  he  was  fure  this  would  1663, 
work  on  the  King.  It  would  fo,  find  the  Duke  wv^«^ 
of  Buckingham,  but  in  andther  way  than  he  ex- 
pcfted  :  For  it  would  make  the  King  be  fo  afraid 
of  offending  him,  that  he  would  do  any  thing 
rather  than  provoke  him.  Yet  the  Lord  Briftol 
would  lay  this  before  the  King.  And  the  Duke 
of  Buckingham  believed,  that  it  had  the  effefl: 
ever  after,  that  he  had  apprehended  :  Fortho'the 
King  never  loved  nor  efteemed  the  Duke,  yet  he 
icemed  to  ftand  in  fome  fort  of  awe  of  him. 

But  this  was  not  all :  The  Lord  Briftol  refolved  He  accuf- 
to  oflfer  articles  of  impeachment  againft  the  EarH^^^^^^" 
of  Clarendon  to  the  Houfe  of  Lords,  tho'  it  was  HoJ^f^  of 
plainly  provided  againft  by  the  ftatute  againft  ap-  Lords. 
peals  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  fourth.  Yet  both 
the  Duk^  of  Buckingham,  and  the  Lord  Briftol, 
the  fathers  of  thefe  two  Lords,  had  broken  thro* 
that  in  the  former  reign.  •  So  the  Lord  Briftol 
drew  his  impeachment,  and  carried  it  to  the  King, 
who  took  much  pains  on  him  in  a  foft  and  gentle 
manner  to  diffuade  him  from  it.  But  he  would 
not  be  wrought  on.  And  he  told  the  King 
plainly,  that,  if  he  forfook  him,  he  would  raife 
fuch  diforders  that  all  England  fhould  feel  them, 
and  the  King  himfclf  fhould  not  be  without  a 
large  Iharc  in  them.  The  King,  as  the  Earl  of 
Lauderdale  told  me,  who  faid  he  had  it  from 
himfelf,  faid,  he  was  fo  provoked  at  this,  that  he 
durft  not  truft  himfelf  in  anfwering  it,  but  went 
out  of  the  room,  and  fent  the  Lord  Aubigny  to 
foften  him :  But  all  was  in  vain.  It  is  very  pro- 
bable, that  the  Lord  Briftol  knew,  the  fecret  of 
the  King's  religion,  which  both  made  him  fo 
bold,  and  the  King  fo  fearful. '  The  next  day  he 
carried  the  charge  to  the  Houfe  of  Lords.  It  was 
of  a  very  mixed  nature  :  In  one  part  he  charged 
the  Lord  Clarendon  with  raifing  jealoufies,  and 
fpreading  reports  of  the  King's  being  a  Papift : 
And  yet  in  the  other  articles  he  charged  him  with 
T  z  corref- 
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iCS'^.  corrcfpondcncc  with  the  Court  of  Rome,  in  order 
to  the  making  the  Lord  Aubigny  a  Cardinal,  and 
feveral  other  things  of  a  very  llrange  nature.  As 
!bon  as  he  put  it  in,  he,  it  feems,  either  repented 
-of  it,  or  at  leaft  wate  prevailed  with  to  abfcond. 
He  was  ever  after  that  looked  on,  as  a  man  ca- 
pable of  the  higheft  extravagancies  poffiblc.  He 
made  the  matter  worfe  by  a  letter  that  he  wrote 
to  the  Lords,  in  which  he  exprefled  his  fear  of 
-the  danger  the  King  was  in  by  the  Duke's  having 
of  guards.  Proclamations  went  out  for  difco- 
Vcring  him.  But  he  kept  out  of  the  way  till  the 
ftorm  was  over.  The  Parliament  exprefled  a  firm 
refolution  to  maintain  the  Aft  or  Uniformity. 
And  the  King  being  run  much  in  debt,  they 
^ave  him  four  fubfidies,  being  willing,  to  return 
to  the  ancient  way  of  taxes  by  fubfidies;  But 
thefe  were  fo  evaded,  and  brought  in  fo  litde 
«ioney,  that  tJie  Court  refolved  never  to  have  re- 
courfe  to  that  method  of  railing  money  any  more, 
but  to  betake  themfelves  for  the  future  to  the  af- 
feflpient  begun  in  the  war.  The  Convocation 
gave  at  the  lame  time  four  fubfidies,  which  prwcd 
«s  heavy  on  them,  as, they  were  light  on  the  tern- 
porklity.  This  was  the  laft  aid  that  the  tpiritu- 
aky  gave :  For  the  whole  proving  fo  inconfidcr- 
able,  and  yet  fo  unequally  heavy  on  the  Clergy, 
it  was  refolved  on  hereafter  to  tax  Church  bene- 
fices as  temporal  eftates  were  taxed ;  which  proved 
indeed  a  lighter  burden,  but  was  not  fo  honour- 
.  able  as  when  it  was  given  by  themfelves.  Yet  in- 
tcreft  prevailing  above  the  point  of  honour,  they 
acquiefced  in  it.  So  the  Convocations  being  no 
more  neccflary  to  the  Crown,  this  made  that  there 
was  Icfs  regard  had  to  them  afterwards.  They 
were  often  difcontinued,  and  prorogued:  And 
.  when  they  met^  it  was  only  for  form.  The  Par- 
liament did  pafs  another  Aft,  that  was  very  ac- 
ceptable to  the  Court,  and  that  ihewed  a  confi- 
.  dcnce  in  the  King,  repealing  the  Aft  of  triennial 

Parlia- 
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Parliaments,  which  had  been  obtained  with  fo 
much  difficulty,  and  was  clogged  with  fo  many 
claufes,  which  feemed  to  transfer  the  power  from 
the  Crown  to  the  people,  that,  when  it  was  car- 
ried, it  was  thought  the  greateft  fccurity  that  the 
people  had  for  all  their  other  liberties.  But  it 
was  now  given  up  without  a  ftruggle,  or  any  clau- 
fes  for  a  certainty  of  Parliaments,  bcfides  a  gene-^ 
ra!  one,  that  there  fhould  be  a  Parliament  called 
within  three  years  after  the  diffolution  of  the  pre-  ^ 
fent  Parliament,  and  fo  ever  afterwards ;  but  with- 
out any  fevcre  claufcs,  in  cafe  the  Aft  was  not 
obferved. 

As  for  our  foreign  negotiations  I  know  nothing 
in  particular  concerning  them.  Secretary  Bcnnct 
had  them  all  in  his  hands  :  And  I  had  no  confi- 
dence with  any  about  him.  Our  concerns  with 
Portugal  were  publick:  And  I  knew  nofecrets 
about  thefe. 

By  a  melancholy  inftance  to  our  private  family  APIotdif- 
it  appeared,  that  France  was  taking  all  poffible  covered, 
methods  to  do  every  thing  that  the  King  defired. 
The  Commonwealths-men  were  now  thinking,  that 
€hey  faw  the  ftream  of  the  Nation  beginning  to 
turn  againft  the  Court :  And  upon  that  they  were 
meeting,  and  laying  plots  to  retrieve  their  loft 
game.  One  of  thefe  being  taken,  and  apprehend- 
ing he  was  in  danger,  begg'd  his  life  of  the  King, 
and  faid,  if  Ke  might  be  aflured  of  his  pardon,  he 
would  tell  where  my  uncle  Warifton  was,  who 
was  then  in  Rouen  :  For  the  air  of  Hamborough 
agreed  fo  ill  with  him,  that  he  was  advifed  to  go 
to  France ;  and  this  man  was  in  the  fecret.  The 
King  fent  one  to  the  Court  of  France,  defiring  he 
might  be  put  in  his  hands :  And  this  was  imme- 
diately done !  And  no  notice  was  fent  to  my  uncle 
to  go  out  of  the  way,  as  is  ufual  in  fuch  cafes, 
when  a  perfon  is  not  charged  with  aflaffinations 
or  any  infamous  aftion,  but  only  with  crimes  of 
State.     He  was  fent  ovtri  and  kept  feme  months 

T3  in 
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1663,  in  the  Tower  of  London ;  and  from  that  was  icnt 
\.i«^v^o  to  Scotland,  as  fhall  be  told  afterwards. 
Thcdc-        The  defign  of  a  war  with  Holland  was  now 
fjgn  of  a   working,  x  1  have  been  very  pofitively  aflured  by 
the'^sTaies  ^^^^^s-men  of  both  fides,  that  the  French  fet  it 
'  on  in  a  very  artificial  manner :  For  while  they  en- 
couraged us  to  infift  on  fome  extravagant  dennands, 
they  at  the  fame  time  preffed  the  Dutch  not  to 
yield  to  them  :  And  as  they  put  them  in  hopes, 
that,  if  a  rupture  Ihould  follow,  they  would  affift 
them  according  to  their  alliance,  fo  they  aflured 
us  that  they  would  do  us  no  hurt.     Downing  was 
then  employed  in  Holland,  a  crafty  fawning  man, 
who  was  ready  to  turn  to  every  fide  that  was  up- 
permoft,  and  to  betray  thofe  who  by  their  former 
rnendftiip  and  fervices  thought  they  might  -depend 
on  him  ;  as  he  did  fome  of  the  Regicides,  whom 
he  got  in  his  hands  under  trufl:,  and  then  delivered 
them  up.     He  had  been  Cromwell's  Ambafiadour 
in  Holland,  where  he  had  offered  perfonal  af- 
fronts both  to  the  King  and  the  Duke :  Yet  he 
had  by  fome  bafe  practices  got  himfelf  to  be  fo 
(cffeftually  recommended  by  the  Duke  of  Albcr- 
marle,  that  all  his  former  offences  were  forgiven, 
and  he  was  fent  into  Holland  as  the  King's  Am- 
bafTadour,  whofe  behaviour  towards  the  King  him- 
felf the  States  had  obferved.     So  they  had  reafon_ 
to  conclude  he  was  fent  pv^r  with  no  good  in- 
tent, and  that  he  was  capable  of  managing  a  bad 
defign,  and  very  ready  to  undertake  it.    There 
was  no  vifible  caufe  of  war.     A  complaint  of  a 
.fhip  taken  was  ready  to.  have  been  fatisfied.    But 
JDowning  hindred  it.     So  it  was  plain*  the  King 
hated  them  ;  and  fancied  they  were  fo  feeble,  and 
'  f he  Englifli  were  fo  much  fuperior  to  them,  that 
a  war  would  humble  them  to  an  entire  fubmiflion 
iind  dependence  pn  him  in  all  things.     TKc  States 
had  treated,  and  prefented  the  King  with  great 
jnagnificence,  and  at  a .  vaft  charge,  during  the 
^ime  that  he  had  (laid  among  them,  aifter  England 
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had  declared  for  him.  And,  as  far  as  appear-  1663. 
ances  could  go,  the  King  fccm'd  fcnfible  of. it: 
Infomuch  that  the  party  for  the  Prince  of  Orange 
were  not  pleafed,  becaufe  their  applications  to  him 
could  not  prevail  to  make  him  interpofe,  either 
in  the  behalf  of  himfelf,  or  of  his  friends,  to  get 
the  refolutioDS  taken  againft  him  to  be  repealed^ 
or  his  party  again  put  in  places  of  truft  and  com-» 
mand.  The  King  put  that  off  as  not  proper  to 
be  prcflfed  by  him  at  that  time.  But  neither  then 
nor  afterwards  did  he  beftir  himfelf  in  that  matter. 
Tho',  if  either  gratitude  or  intcreft  had  been  of 
force,  and  if  dicfe  had  not  been  over-ruled  by 
feme  more  prevalent  confiderations,  he  muft  have 
been  inclined  to  make  fome  returns  for  the  fer- 
viccs  the  late  Prince  did  him  :  And  he  muft  have 
feen,  what  a  figure  he  muft  make  by  having  the 
Prince  of  Orange  tied  to  him  in  intercft,  as  much 
as  he  was  by  blood.  France  and  Popery  were  the 
true  iprings  of  all  thefe  counfcls.  It  was  the  in- 
tcreft of  the  King  of  France,  that  the  Armies  of 
the  States^might  fall  under  fuch  a  feeblenefs,  that 
they  Ihould  be  in  no  condition  to  make  a  vigo- 
rous refiftance,  when  he  fhould  be  ready  either  to 
invade  them,  or  to  fall  into  Flanders ;  which  he 
was  refolved  to  do,  whenfoever  the  King  of  Spain 
fhould  die.  The  French  did  thus  fet  on  the  war 
between  the  Englilh  and  the  Dutch,  hoping  that 
our  Fleets  fhould  mutually  weaken  one  another  fo 
much,  that  the  naval  force  of  France,  which  was 
increafing  very  confiderably,  fhould  be  near  an 
equality  to  them,  when  they  fhould, be  fhattered 
by  a  war.  The  States  were  likewife  the  greateft 
ftrength  of  the  Proteftant  intereft,  and  were  there- 
fore to  be  humbled.  So,  in  order  to  make  the 
King  more  confidcrable  both  at  home  and  abroad, 
the  Court  refolved  to  prepare  for  a  war,  and  to 
feek  for  fuch  colours  as  might  fervfe  to  juftify  it. 
The  Earl  of  Clarendon  was  not  let  into  the  fecrct 
of  this  defign,  and  was  always  againft  it.  But 
T  4  hia 
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i663*  his  intcreft  was  now  funk  low  :  And  he  began  to 

V-v-w  feel  the  power  of  an  imperious  miftrefs  over  an 

amorous   King,    who    was  fo  difgufted   at    the 

Queen,    that    he  abandoned   himfelf  wholly   to 

^mQvir  and  luxury. 

Ihis  was,  as  fair  as  I  could  penetrate  into  it, 
,        the  ftate  of  the  Court  for  the  firft  four  years  after 
^the  Reftoration.     I  was  in  the  Court  a  great  part 
of  the  years  .1662,  1663,  and   1664  ;  and  was  as 
inquifitive  as  I  could  poflibly  be,  and  had  more 
than  ordinary  occafions  to  hear  and  fee  a  great 
deal. 
The  af-        g^^  j^q^  J  return  to  the  affairs  of  Scotland  : 
feodand.  Th^  Earl  of  Midietoun  after  a  delay  of  fome 
months  came  up  to  London,  and  was  very  coldly 
received  by  the  King.     The  Earl  of  Lauderdale 
moved  that  a  Scotch  Council  might  be  called. 
The  Lord  Clarendon  got  this  to  be  delayed  afort- 
Midtctoun  night.     \Vhen  it  met,  the  Lord  Lauderdale  ac- 
^^'j^y^^^*' cufed  the  Earl. of  Midietoun  of  many  malverfa- 
Laudcr-    tions  in  the  great  truft  he  had  been  in,  ^^hich  he 
«^«-        aggravated  fevcrcly.     The  Lord  Midietoun  de- 
.fired  he  might  have  what  was  objefted  to  him  in 
writing.     And  when  he  had  it,  he  fent  it  to  Scot- 
land ;  fo  that  it  was  fix  weeks  before  he  had  his 
anfwer  ready  -,  all  on  defign  to  gain  time.     He 
excufed  fome  errors  in  point  of  form,  by  faying, 
that,  having  ferved  in  a  military  way,  he  undcr- 
ftood   not  lb  exadtiy  what  belonged  to  law  and 
form  :  But  infifted  on  this,  that  he  defigned  no- 
thing, but  that  the  King's  fervice  might  go  on, 
and  that  his  friends  might  be  taken  care  of,  and 
his  enemies  be  humbled,  and  that  fo  loyal  a  Par- 
liament might  be  encouraged,  who  were  full  of 
zeal  and  aftedio^.to  his  fer\'ice  ;  that,  in  comply- 
ing with  them,  he  had  kept  every  thing  fo  en- 
tirely in   his  Majefty*s  power,  that  the  King  was 
under  no  difficulties  by  any  thing  they  had  done. 
In  the  mean  while  Sheldon  was  very  earned  with 
^hc  King  to  forgive  the  Lord  Midletoun*s  crime, 

other- 
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otherwife  he  concluded  the  change  fo  newly  made  1663* 
in  the  Church  would  be  fo  ill  fupportcd,  that  it  v 
muft  fall  to  the  ground.     The  Duke  of  Alber- 
marle,  who  knew  Scotland,  and  had  more  credit 
on  that  head  than  on  any  other,  pretended  that 
the  Lord  Mjdletoun's  party  was  that  on  which 
the  King  could  only  rely :  He  magnified  both 
their  power  and  their  zeal  i  and  reprefented  the 
Earl  of  Lauderdale's  friends,  as  cold  and  hollow 
in  the  King's  fervice :  Ajid,  to  fupport  all  this, 
the  letters  that  came  from  Scotland  were  full  of 
the  infolencies  of  the  Prdbytcrians,  and  of  the 
dejedion  the  Biihops  and  their  friends  were  un- 
der.   Sharp  was  prevailed  on  to  go  up.     He  pro- 
mifed  to  all  the  Earl  of  Midletoun's  friends,  that 
he  would  ftick  firm  to  him  *,  and  that  he  would 
lay  before  the  King,  that  his  (landing  or  falling 
muft  be  the  ftanding  or  falling  of  the  Church. 
Of  tfiis  the  £arl  of  Lauderdale  had  advice  fent 
him.    Yet  when  he  came  to  London,  and  faW 
tkat  the  King  was  alienated  from  the  Lord  Midle- 
toun,  he  refolved   to  make   great  fubmiflions  to 
the  Lord  Lauderdale.    When  he  reproached  him 
for  his  engagements  with  the  Earl  of  Midletoun, 
he  denied  all ;  and  faid,  he  had  never  gone  far^ 
ciiei*  than  what  was  decent,  confidering  his  poflr. 
He  alfo  denied,  iie  had  writ  to  the  King  in  his 
favour.     But  the  King  had  given  the  original  let- 
ter to  the  Lord  Lauderdale,  who  upon  that  (hewed 
it  to  Sharp ;  with  which  he  was  fo  (truck,  that  he 
fell  a  crying  in  a  moft  abjed  manner.    He  begged 
pardon  for  it ;  and  (aid^  what  could  a  company 
of  poor  men  refufe  to  the  Earl  of  Midletoun, 
who  had  done  fo  much  for  them,  and  had  them  fo 
entirely  in  his  power.   The  Lord  Lauderdale  upon 
this  comforted  him  ;  and  faid,  he  would  forgive 
them  all  that  was  pafl*,  and  would  ferve  them 
and  the  Church,    at   another  rate    than    Lord 
Midletoim  was  capable  of  doing.  .  So  Sharp  be- 
fame  wholly  his»    Of  all  this .  L9r4  Lauderdale 

gave 
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g^ve  me  a  full  relation  the  next  day ;  and  Ihewied 
me  the  papers  that  pafg'd  between  Lord  Midle- 
toun  and  him.  Sharp  thought  he  hadefcaped 
well.  The  Earl  of  Midletoun  treated  the  Biifaops 
too  much  as  his  creatures,  and  afilimed  a  great 
deal  to  himfelf,  and  expreOed  a  fort  of  autho- 
rity over  them  ;  which  Sharp  was  uneafy  under» 
tho'  he  durft  not  complain  of  it,  or  refiftit: 
Whereas  he  reckojied,  that  Lord  Lauderdale^ 
knowing  the  fufpidons  that  lay  on  him,  as  fa- 
vouring the  Prefbyterians,  would  have  le&  credit 
and  courage  in  oppofing  any  thing,  that  ihouid 
be  neceilkry  for  their  fupport.  It  proved  that  in 
this  he  judged  right :  For  the  Lord  Lauderdale, 
that  be  might  maintain  himielf  at  Court,  aad  with 
the  Church  of  England,  was  pcally  more  coofipli* 
ant  and  eafy  to  every  propolition  that  the  fiilfaops 
made,  than  he  would  otherwi&  have  been,  if  he 
had  been  always  of  the  Epifcoptl  party.  But  all 
he  did  that  way  was  againft  his  heart,  except  when 
his  pafiions  weife  vehemently  ftirred,  which  a  very 
flight  occaiion  would  readily  do. 

When  the  Earls  of  Lauderdale  and  Midletoun 
^ad  been  writing  papers  and  anfwers  for  above 
three  months,  an  accident  happened  which  hafbened 
X^rd  Midietoun's  di%race.  The  Earl  of  Lau- 
derdale laid  before  the  King  the  unjuft  proceed- 
ings in  the  laying  on  of  the  fines.  And,  to  make 
all  that  party  fure  to  himfclf,  he  procured  a  letter 
from  the  King  to  the  Council  in  Scotland,  or- 
dering them  to  iffiie  out  a  proclamation,  for  fu- 
perfeding  the  execution  of  the  A£t  of  fining  till 
farther  order.  ♦The  PrivyCouncil  being  dien  for 
'^he  greater  part  compofed  of  Lord  Midktoun's 
friends,  it  "ivas  pretended  by  fome  of  them,  that, 
as  long  as  he  was  the  King's  Commiflioner,  they 
could  receive  and  execute  no  orders  'fiom  the 
King,  but  thro'  his  hands.  So  they  writ  to  him, 
defiring  him  to  reprefent  to  the  King,  that  this 
would  be  an  affront  p\it  os\  the  poceedings  of 
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Pariiament,  and  would  raife  the  foirits  of  a  party    1663. 

that  ought  to  be  kept  down.^    Lord  Midletoun 

writ  back,  that  he  had  laid  the  matter  before  the 

King  I   and  that  he,  confidering  better  of  it»  or- 

dered»  that  no  proceeding  Ihould  be  made  upon 

his  former  letter.     This  occafioned  a  hot  debate 

in  CounciL    It  was  faid,  a  letter  under  the  King's 

hand  could  not  be  countermanded,  but  from  the 

£une  hand.     So  the  Council  wrote  to  know  the 

King's  mind  in  the  matter.    The  King  protefted 

he  knew  nothing  of  it,  and  that  Lord  Midletoun 

had  not  fpoke  one  word  on  the  fubjed  to  him. 

He  upon  that  lent  for  him,    and  chid  him  fo  fe- 

vereiy,  that  Lord*  Midletoun  concluded  from  it 

that  he  was  ruined.     Yet  he  always  flood  upon  it, 

that  he  had  the  King's  order  by  word  of  mouth 

for  what  he  had  done,  tho'  he  was  not  fo  cautious 

as  to  procure  an  inftru6Uon  under  his  hand  for  his 

warrant.    It  is  very  probable,  that  he  fpoke  of  it 

to  the  King,  when  lus  head  was  full  of^fomewhat 

elfe,  fo  that  be  did  not  mind  it;  and  that,  to  get 

rid  of  the  Earl  of  Midletoun,  he  bid  him  do  what- 

foever  he  propofed,  without  rcflefting  much  on  it. 

For  the  King  was  at  that  time  often  fo  diflradted 

in  his  thoughts,  that  he  was  not  at  all  times  mafter 

of  himfelf.     The  Queen-Mother  had  brought  over 

from  France  one  Mrs.  Steward,  reckoned  a  very 

great  beauty,  who  was  afterwards  married  to  the 

Duke  of  Richmond.     The  King  was  believed  to 

be  deeply  in  love  with  her.     Yet  his  former 

Miftrefs  kept  her  ground  flill.     And,  what  with 

her  humours  and  jealoufy,  and  what  with  this  new 

amour,   the  King  had  very  little  quiet,   between 

both  their  paffions  and  his  own. 

Towards  the  end  of  May,  the  King  called  ma- 
ny of  the  Englifh  Counfellours  together,  and  did 
order  all  the  papers  that  had  pafTed  between  the 
Earls  of  Lauderdale  and  Midletoun  to  be  read  tq 
^m.     When  that  was  done,  many  of  them  who 

were  Midletoun's  friends  faid  much  in  ejccufe  of 

*'•       '      ''  ■.  •• 
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166^.  his  errors,  and  of  the  neceflity  of  continuing  hin> 
v^pv^.  ftill  in  that  high  truft.     But  the  King  faid,  his  er- 
rors were  fo  great  and  fo  many,  that  the  credit  of 
his  affairs  muft  fuffcr,    if  he  continued  them  any 
longer  in  fuch  hands.     Yet  he  promifed  them,  he 
would  be  ftill  kind  to  him ;  for  he  looked  on  him 
And  turn-  as  a  very  honeft  man.     Few  days  after  that.  Se- 
ed out      crctary  Morrice  was  Tent  to  him,  with  a  warrant 
^^^^'      under  the  King's  hand,    requiring  him  to  deliver 
up  his  commiffion,   which  he  did.     And  fo  his 
Miniftry  came  to  an  end,  after  a  fort  of  a  reign  of 
much  violence  and  injuftice  :  For  he  was  become 
very  imperious.     He  and  his  company  were  deli- 
vered up*  to  fo  much  exccfs,  and  to  fuch  a  mad- 
nefs  of  frolick  and  intemperance,  that  as  Scotland 
had  never  fecn  any  thing  like  it,  fo  upon  this  diC- 
grace  there  was  a  general  joy  over  the  Kingdom  : 
Tho'  that  kfted  not  long ;    for  thofe  that  came 
after  him  grew  worfe  than  ever  he  was  like  to  be. 
He  had  lived  in  great  magnificence,  which  made 
him  acceptable  to  many :  And  he  was  a  firm  friend, 
.  tho*  a  violent  enemy.     The  Earl  of  Rothes  was 
declared  the  King's  Commiflioner.     But  the  Earl 
of  Lauderdale  would  not  truft  him.     So  he  went 
down  with  him,  and  kept  him  too  vifibly  in  a  de- 
pendence on  him,  for  all  his  high  charafter. 
Warif-    '     One  of  the  firft  things  that  was  done  in  this 
ton's  exe-  feffion  of  Parliament,  was  the  execution  of  my  un- 
cuiion.     fortunate  uncje,  Warifton.     He  was  fo  difordered 
both  in  body  and  mind,  that  it  was  a  reproach  to 
a  government  to  proceed  againft  hiri! :  His  me- 
mory was  fo  gone,  that  he  did  not  know  his  own 
children.     He  was  brought  before  the  Parliament, 
to  hear  what  he  had  to  fay,   why  his  execution 
fliould  not  be  awarded.     He  fpokc  long,  but  in  a 
broken  and  difordered  ftrain,  which  his  epemies 
fancied  was  put  on  to  create  pity,     He  was  fcn- 
tenced  to  die.  *  His  deportment  was  unequal,  as 
might  be  expcfted  from  a  man  in  his  condition, 
yet  when  the  day  of  his  execution  came,   he  w4s 
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very  fercne.    He  was  chcarful,  and  fecmed  fully? 
iatisfied  with  his  death.     He  read  a  fpeech  twice 
over  on  the  fcafFold,   that  to  my  knowledge  he 
coihpoled  himfelf,    in  whidh  he  juftified  all  th^ 
proceedings  in  the  Covenant,  and  aflerted  his  own 
fincerity  y  but  condemned  his  joyning  with  Crom* 
well  and  the  Sectaries,  tho'  even  in  that  his  inten- 
tions had  been  lincere,  for  the  good  of  his  Coun- 
try, and  the  fccurity  of  religion.     Lord  Lauder- 
dale had  lived  in  great  friendlhip  with  him :  But 
)ie  law  ch6  King  was  fo  fet  againft  him,  that  he, 
who  at  all  titpes  took  more  care  of  himfelf  than 
of  his  friends,  would  not  in  fo  critical  a  time  feem 
to  favour  a  man,  whom  the  Preibyterians  had  fee 
up  as  a  fort  of  an  idol  among  them,  and  on  whom 
they  did  depend  more,  than  on  any  other  man  then  ^ 
alive. 

The  bufinefs  of  the  Parliament  went  on  as  the 
Lord  Lauderdale  directed.  The  whole  proceed- 
ing in  the  matter  of  the  balloting  was  laid  open. 
It  appeared,  that  the  Parliament  had  not  defired 
it,  but  had  been  led  into  it  by  being  made  believe 
that  the  King  had  a  mind  to  it.  And  of  all  the 
members  of  Parliament,  not  above  twelve  could 
be  prevailed  on  to  own,  that  they  had  advifcd  the 
Earl  of  Midletoun  tp  aik  leave  of  the  King  for  it, 
whofe  private  fuggeftions  he  had  reprefented  to  the 
King  as  the  dcfire  of  the  Parliament.  This  finifhed 
his  difgrace,  as  well  as  it  occafioned  the  putting 
all  his  party  out  of  employments. 

While  they  were  going  on  with  their  affairs.  An  Aa 
they  undcrftood  that  an  Aft  had  pafs'd  in  the  Par-  ^^^^ 
liament  of  England  againft  all  Conventicles,  im-  tici«.^°' 
powering  Jufticcs  of  Peace  to  convift  offenders 
without  Juries;  which  was  thought  a  great  breach 
on  the  fecurity  of  the  Englifh  conflitution,  and  a 
raifing  the  power  of  Juftices  to  a  very  arbitrary 
pitch.     Any  meeting  for  religious   worfhip,    at 
which  five  were  prefent  more  than  the  family,  was 
dcclarecl  a  Conventicle,     And  every  perfon  above 

fixteen^ 
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fixteen,  that  waft  prefent  at  it,  was  to  lye  three 
'  months  in  prifon,  or  to  pay  5 1,  for  the  firft  of^ 
fence  5  fix  months  for  the  fecond  offence,  or  to  pay 
20  L  fine  '9  and  for  the  third  offence,  being  con- 
vi&  by  a  Jury,  was  to  be  banifhed  to  any  planta- 
tion, except  New  England  or  Virginia,  or  to  pay 
an  100 1.  All  people  were  amazed  at  this  fcreritf. 
But  the  Bifhops  in  Scotland  took  heart  upon  it, 
and  refolved  to  copy  from  it.  So  ah  Aft  pais'd 
there,  almoft  in  the  fame  terms.  And,  at  the 
pafling  it.  Lord  Lauderdale  in  a  long  fpeech  ex- 
prefled  great  zeal  for  the  Church.  There  was 
fome  little  oppofition  made  to  it  bv  the  Earl  of 
Kincardin,  who  was  an  enemy  to  all  periecution. 
But,  tho*  fome  few  voted  againft  it,  it  was  carried 
-^1-         by  a  great  majority. 

The  con-      Another  Aft  pafs'd,  declaring  the  conjftitution 
fiicutionof  of  ^  National  Synod.     It  was  to  be  compofed  of 
»  Natio-    the  Archbilhops  and  Bilhops,  of  all  Deans,  and  of 
nal  Synod,  j^^  to  be  deputed  from  every  Prelbytery;   of 
which  the  Moderator  of  the  Prefbytery  named  by 
the  Biffiop  was  to  be  one  :  All  things  were   to 
be  propofcd  to  this  Court  by  the  King  or  his 
Cbmmiflioncr.     And  whatfoever  fhould  be  agreed 
,     to  by  the  majority  and  the  Prefident,  the  Arch- 
bifhop  of  St.  Andrews,   was  to  have  the  force 
of  an  Ecclefiaftical  law,  when  it  fhould  be  con- 
firmed by   the   King.      Great    exceptions    were 
taken  to  this  Aft.     The  Church  was  reftrained 
from  meddling  with  any  thing,  but  as  it  Ihould  be 
laid  before  them  by  the  King ;  which  was  thought 
~         a  fevere  reftraint,  like  that  of  the  Proponentibus 
LcgatisTo  much  complained  of  at  Trent.     The 
putting  the  negative,  not  in  the  whole  bench  of 
the  Bifhops,    but    Cngly  in  the  Prefident,    was 
thought  very  irregular.    But  it  pafs'd  with  fo  little 
obfervation,    that    the    Lord  Lauderdale  could 
fcarce  believe  it  was  penned  as  he  found  it  to  be, 
when  I  told  him  of  it.     Primrofe  told  me.  Sharp 
put  that  claufe  in  with  his  own  hand.    The  inferi- 
I  our 
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our  Clergy  complained,  that  the  power  was  wholly  16634 
taken  from  them ;  fince  as  one  of  their  deputies  w^v^w 
\izs  to  be  a  perfon  named  by  the  Biihops,  fo» 
the  Moderators  claiming  a  negative  vote  in  their 
Pnefbyteries  as  the  Biihops  delegates,  the  other 
half  were  only  to  confift  of  Peribns  to  whom  they 
confented.  The  Aft  was  indeed  fo  penned,  that 
no  body  moved  for  a  National  Synod,  when  they 
£iw  how  it  was  to  be  conftituted. 

Two  other  Adls  pafs*d  in  favour  of  the  Crown. 
The  Parliament  of  England  had  laid  great  impofi^ 
tions  on  ail  things  imported  from  Scotland :  So 
the  Parliament,  being  fpeedily  to  be  diflblved, 
and  not  having  time  to  regulate  fuch  impoiitions 
on  Engliih  goods,  as  might  force. the  Englifh  to 
bring  that  matter  to  a  juft  balance,  they  put  that 
con0dence  in  the  King,  that  they  left  the  laying  of  -^ 
impofitionson  all  foreign  merchandize  wholly  tohim»     « 

Another  A&  was  looked  on  as  a  pompous  com-  An  Aa 
plement :  And  fo  it  pais'd  without  obfervation,  or  offering 
any  dppofition.  In  it  thfcy  made  an  o&r  to  the  King  ^^  ^™*y 
of  an  Army  of  twenty  thoufand  foot  and  two  thou-  ^^^^ 
land  horfe,  to  be  ready  upon  fummons  to  march 
with  forty  days  provifion  into  any  part  of  his  Ma- 
jefty's  dominions,  to  oppofe  invafions,  to  fupprefs 
infurredic^s,  or  for  any  other,  caufe  in  which  his 
authority,   power,   or   greatnefs  was  concerned. 
No  body  dreamt,    that  any  ufe  was   ever  to  be 
made  of  this.     Yet  the  Earl  of  Lauderdale  had  his       ^ 
end  in  it,  to  let  the  King  fee  wlut  ufe  he  might 
make  of  Scotland,  if  he  fhould  intend  to  let  up 
arbitrary    government    in    England.      He    told 
the  King,  that  the  Earl  of  Midletoun  and  his 
party  underftood  not,  what  was  the  greateft  fer- 
vice  that  Scotland  could  do  him  :  They  had  not 
much  treafure   to  offer  him :    The  only^  thing 
they  were  capable  of  doing  was,   to*  fumi(h  him 
widi  a  good  Army,   when  his  affairs   in  Eng- 
land  fhould  require  it.     And  of  this  he  made 
great  ufe  afterwards  to  advance  himfelf,  tho'  it 
could  never  have  fignified  any  thing  to  the  ad- 
vancing 
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1663.  vancing  the  King's  ends.    Yet  fo  eafy  was  it  to 
^^v-^  draw  the  Padiamenc  of  Scotland  to  pafs  A€ks  of 

,  the  greateft  confequence  in  a  huriy,  without  con- 
^  fidering  the  effcdts  they  might  have.  After  thefe 
AAs  were  pafs'd,  the  Parliament  was  diflblved  ; 
which  gave  a  general  fatisfai^ion  to  the  country, 
for  they  were  a  furious  fet  of  people.  The  go- 
vernment was  left  in  the  Earl  of  Glencairn's  hands^ 
who  began,  now  that  he  had  little  favour  at  Court, 
to  fet  himfelf  on  all  occalions  to  oppofe  Sharp's 
violent  notions.  The  Earl  of  Rothes  ftuck  firm 
to  Sharp  -,  and  was  recommended  by  him  to  the 
Biihops  of  England,  as  the  only  man  that  fup* 
ported  their  interefts.  The  King  at  this  time  re- 
ftored  Lord  Lorn  to  his  Grand-father's  honour,  of 
being  Earl  of  Argile,  paflkig  over  his  Father  5 
and  gave  him  a  great  part  of  his  eftate,  leaving  the 
«  reft  to  be  fold  for  the  payment  of  debts,  which 
did  not  raife  in  value  above  a  third  part  of  them. 
This  occafioncd  a  great  outcry,  that  continued 
long  to  purfue  him. 

1664.  Sharp  went  up  to  London  to  complain  of  the 
v-»v^  Lord  Glencairn,  and  of  the  Privy  Council ;  where, 

^^P      he  faid,  there,  was  fuch  a  rcmiflhefs,  and  fo  much 

ryvio^^'  popularity  appeared  on  all  occafions,  that,  unlefs 

lent]/,      fome  more  fpirit  were  put  into  the  adminiftration, 

it  would  be  impofllble  to  prefervc  the  Church. 

That  was  the  word  always  ufed,   as  if  there  had 

^  been  a  charm  in  it.     He  moved,    that  a  letter 

might  be  writ,  giving  him  the  precedence  of  the 

Lord  Chancellour.     This  was  thpught  an  inex- 

cufable  piece  of  vanity :   Fur  in  Scotland,   when 

there  was  no  Commiffioner,   all  matters  pafs'd 

thro'  the  Lord  Chanccllour*s  hands,  who  by  Act 

of  Parliament  was  to  preiide  in  all  Courts,   and 

was  confidered  as  reprefenting  the  King's  perfon. 

He  alfo  moved,  that  the  King  would  grant  a  fpe- 

cial  commifTion  to  fome  perfons,  for  executing  the 

>  Laws  relating  to  the  Church.   All  the  Privy  Coun- 

fellours  were  to  be  of  it.    But  to  thefe  he  defired 

many 
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IViany  others  might  be  addcd^  for  whom  he  under-  1664. 
took,  that  they  would  execute  them  with  zeaL  \J^>r^ 
Lord  Lauderdale  faw  that  this  would  prove  a^*"^«>^- 
High-Commiffion  Court :  Yet  he  gave  way  to  it,  ^  ^]^ 
tho'  much  againft  his  own  mind»  Upon  thefe 
things  I  took  the  liberty,  tho'  then  too  young  to 
meddle  in  things  of  that  kind,  to  expoftuiate  very 
freely  with  him.  I  thought  he  was  ading  the  Earl 
of  Traquair's  part^  giving  way  to  all  the  follies  of 
xhe  Bilhops  on  delign  to  ruin  them.  He  upon  that 
ran  into  a  great  deal  of  freedom  with  me  i  He  told 
me  many  paflkges  of  Sharp^s  paft  life :  He  was 
perfuaded  he  would  ruin  all :  But,  he  faid^  he  was 
refolved  to  give  him  line :  For  he  had  not  credit 
enough  to  ftop  him ;  nor  would  he  oppofe  an/ 
othing  that  he  propofed,  unlefs  it  were  very  extra- 
vagant :  He  (aw  the  Earl  of  Glencairn  and  hCs 
would  be  in  a  perpetual  war :  And  it  was  indiffer- 
ent to  him,  how  matters  might  go  between  them  i 
Things  would  run  to  a  height :  And  then  the  King 
would  of  himfelf  put  a  ftop  to  their  carler :  For 
the  King  faid  often,  he  was  not  Prieft-riddcn :  H6 
would  not  venture  a  war,  nor  travel  again  for  any 
party.  This  was  all  that  I  could  obtain  from  the 
Earl  of  Lauderdale.  I  prefled  Sharp  himfelf  td 
think  of  more  moderate  methods.  But  he  defpifed 
my  applications :  And  from  that  time  he  was  very 
jealous  of  me. 

Fairfoul,  Archbifliop  of  Glafgow,  died  this  year :  Bimct 
And  one  Burnet  fucceeded  him,  who  was  a  near  }^f^^^^ 
kinfman  of  the  Lord  Rutherford's  -,    who,  from  Giifgoiv. 
being  Governor  of  Dunkirk^   when  it  was  fold^ 
was  fent  to  Tangier,  but  foon  after  in  an  unhappy 
encounter,  going  out  to  view  feme  grounds,  was 
intercepted,  and  cut  to  pieces  by  the  Moors.  Up6n 
Rutherford's  recommendation,  Burneti   who  had 
lived  many  years  in  England,  and  knew  nothing 
of  Scotland,  was  fent  thither,  firft  to  be  Bilhopof 
Aberdeen :  And  from  thence  he  was  raifed  to  Glaf- 
gow.    He  was  of  himfelf  a  foft  and  good  naturcd 

Vot.  L  U  '    man, 
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man,  tolerably  learned,  and  of  a  blamclefs  life  Z 
But  was  a  man  of  no  genius :  And  tho*  he  was  in- 
clined to  peaceable  and  moderate  counfels,  yet  he 
was  much  in  the  power  of  others,  and  took  any 
impreflion  that  was  given  him  very  cafily.     I  was 
much  in  his  favour  at  firft,  but  could  not  hold  it 
long :  For  as  I  had  been  bred  up  by  my  father  to 
love  liberty  and  moderation,  fo  I  fpent  the  greatcft 
part  of  the  year   1664  in  Holland  and  France, 
which  contributed  not  a  little  to  root  and  fix  me 
in  thofe  principles. 
A  view  of     I  faw  much  peace  and  quiet  in  Holland,    not- 
the  rt<»te    withftanding  the  divcrfity  ot  opinions  among  them  ; 
in  HoN*    which  was  occafioned  by  the  gentlenefs  ot  the  go- 
land  and    vernment,  and  the  toleration  that  made  all  people 
France,     eafy  and  happy.     An  univerfal  induftry  was  fpread 
thro*  the  whole  country.     There  was  little  afpiring 
to  preferm.ent  in  the  State,  becaufe  little  was  to  be 
got  that  way.     They  were  then   apprehending   a 
war  with  England,    and   were  preparing  for  it. 
From  thence,  where  every  thing  was  free,  I  went 
to  France,    where  nothing  was  free.     The  King 
was  beginning  to  put  things  in  great  method,  in 
his  revenue,  in  his  troops,  in  his  government  at 
home,  but  above  all  in  the  increafing  of  trade,  and 
the  building  of  a  great  fleet.     His  own  deport- 
ment was  folemn  and  grave,  fave  only  that  he  kept 
his  Miftrefles  very  avowedly.     He  was  diligent  in 
his  own  counfels,  and  regular  in  the  difpatch  of 
his  affairs :    So  that  all  things  about  him  looked 
like  the  preparing  of  matters  for  all  that  we  have 
feen  afted  fince.     The  King  of  Spain  was  confi- 
dered  as  dying :  And  the  Infant  his  fon  was  like 
to  die  as  foon  as  he  :  So  that  it  was  generally  be- 
lieved, the  French  King  was  defigning  to  fet  up  a 
new  Empire  in  the  Weft.     He  had  carried  the 
quarrel  at  Rome  about  the  Corfes  fo  high  with  the 
Houfe  of  Ghigi,  that  the  Proteftants  were  begin- 
ning to  flatter  themfelves  with  great  hopes.    When 
I  was  in  France,  Cardinal  Ghigi  came,  as  Legate, 

to 
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to  give  the  King  fuH  fatisfaftion  in  that  matter.   1664. 

Lord  HoUis  was  then  Ambaffadour  at  Paris.     I  ^J^v^*^. 

was  fo  effedually  recommended  to  him^  that  he 

ufcd  me  with  great  freedom,  which  he  continued 

to  do  to  the  end  of  his  days.     He  flood  upon  all 

the  points  of  an  Ambafladour  with  the  ftiffnefs  of 

former  ages,  which  made  him  very  unacceptable 

to  a  high-fpirited  young  Prince,  who  began  even 

then  to  be  flattered,  as  'if  he  had  been  fomewhat 

more  than  a  mortal.     This  eftablifhcd  me  in  my 

love  of  law  and  liberty,  and  in  my  hatred  of  abfo- 

lute  power.     When  I  came  back,  I  ftay*d  for  fomc 

months  at  Court,  and  obferved  the  fcene  as  carer 

fully  as  I  could,  and  became  acquainted  with  all 

the  men  that  were  employed  in  Scotch  affairs.     1 

had  more  than  ordinary  opportunities  of  being 

well  informed  about  them.     This  drew  a  jealoufy 

on  me  from  the  Biftiops,  which  was  increafed  from 

the  friendfhip  into  which  Leightoun  received  me. 

I  pafs*d  for  one,  who  was  no  great  friend  to  Church 

power,  nor  to  perfecution.     So  it  was  thought, 

that  Lord  Lauderdale  was  preparing  me,  asoqc 

who  was  known  to  have  been  always  Epifcopal, 

to  be  fet  up  againft  Sharp  and  his  fet  of  men,  who 

were  mucp  hated  by  one  fide,  and  not  loved,  nor 

trufted,  by  the  other. 

In  the  mean  while  the  Earl  of  Glencairn  died.  Sharp  af- 
which  fet  Sharp  at  eafe,  but  put  him  on  new  die-  P' p,^° 
figns.     He  apprehended,  that  the  Earl  of  Twee-  ceiiow  of 
-  dale  might  be  advanced  to  that  poft  :  For  in  the  Scotland, 
fettlcment  of  the  Duchefs  of  Buccleugh's  eftate,  who 
was  married  to  the  Duke  of  Monmouth,  the  beft 
beloved  of  all  the  King's  children,  by  which,  Jn 
default  of  iflue  by  her,  i^t  was  to  go  i;o  the  Duke 
of  Monmouth  and  the  iflue  he  might  have  by  any 
other  wife,  the  Earl  of  Tweedale,  tho*  his  chil- 
dren were  the  next  heirs,    who  were  by  this  de» 
priv*d  of  their  right,  had  yet  given  way  to  it  in  fo 
frank  a  manner,  that  the  King  was  enough  inclined 
both  to  oblige  and  to  trult  him.     But  Sharp  had 
U  2  great 
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great  fufpicions  of  him,  as  cold  in  their  concerns. 
So  he  writ  to  Sheldon,  that  upon  the  difpofal  of 
the  feals  the  very  being  of  the  Church  did  fo  abfo- 
hjtcly  depend,  that  he  begged  he  would  prcfs  the 
King  very  earneftly  in  the  matter,    and  that  he 
would  move  that  he  might  be  called  up  before  that 
poft  (hould    be  filled.     The  King  bid  Sheldon 
afTure  him,    he  (hould  take  a  fpecial  care  of  that 
matter,    but  that  there  was  no  occafion  for  his 
toming  up :  For  the  King  by  this  time  had  a  very 
ill  opinion  of  him.     Sharp  was  fo  mortified  with 
this,  that  he  refolved  to  put  all  to  hazard ;  for  he 
believed  all  was  at  ftake:    And  he  ventured  to 
come  up.     The  King  received  him  coldly ;  and 
alked  him,  if  he  had  not  received  the  Archbifhop 
•of  Canterbury's  letter.     He  faid,  he  had :  But  he 
Would  choofe  rather  to  venture  on  his  Majcfty's 
'difpleafurc,  than  to  fee  the  Church  ruined  thro* 
his  caution  or  negligence  :    He  knew  the  danger 
'they  were  in  in   Scotland,    where  they  had  but 
^few  and  cold  friends,  and  many  violent  enemies  : 
^His  Majefty's  prote&ion,  and  the  execution  of  the 
*Iaw,   were  the  only  things  they^could  truft  to: 
And  thefe  fo  much  depended  on  the  good  choice 
'of  a  Chancellour,  that  he  could  not  anfwer  it  to 
.God  and  the  Church,  if  he  did  not  bellir  himfelf 
In  that  matter  :  He  knew  many  thought  of  him- 
Telf  for  that  poft  :   But  he  was  fo  far  from  that 
thought,  that,  if  his  Majefty  had  any  fuch  inten- 
tion, he  would  rather  choofe  to  be  fent  to  a  plan- 
tation :   He  dcfired,  that  he  might  be  a  Church- 
ihan  in  heart,    but  not  in  habit,  th^t  fhould  be 
railed  to  that  truft.     Thefe  were  his  very  words, 
*as  the  King  reported  them.    From  him  he  went 
to  Sheldon,  and  prefs'd  him  to  move  the  King  for 
himfelf,  and  furnilhed  him  with  many  reafons  to 
fupport  the  propofition  -,   a  main  one  being,  that 
the  late  King  had  raifed  his  predeceflbr  Spotfwood 
to  that  truft.     Sheldon  upon  that  did  move  the 
King  with  more  than  ordinary  earneftnefs  in  it» 

The 
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The  King  fufpeded  Sharp  had  fet  him  on,  and 
charged  him  to  tell  him  the  truth.  The  other  did 
it,  tho'  not  without  fome  uneafinefs.  Upon  that 
the  King  told  him  what  he  had  faid  to  himfelf.. 
And  then  it  may  be  ealily  imagined  in  what  a^ 
ftylc  they  both  fpoke  of  him.  Yet  Sheldon  pray- 
ed the  King  that,  whatfoever  he  might  think  of 
the  man,  he  would  confider  the  Archbifhop  and 
the  Church  ;  which  the  King  afllired  him  he  would 
do.  Sheldon  told  Sharp,  that  he  faw  the  motion 
for  himfelf  did  not  take ;  lb  be  muft  think  ot 
fomewliat  elfe.  Sharp  propofed,  that  the  fcals  . 
might  be  put  in  the  Earl  of  Rothes's  hands,  till  the 
King  ihould  pitch  on  a  proper  perfon.  He  alfo 
propofed,  that  the  King  would  make  him  hi$ 
CommiflTioner,  in  order  to  the  preparing  matters 
for  a  National  Synod,  that  they  might  fettle  a  book 
of  Common-prayer,  and  a  book  of  Canons.  This, 
he  faid,  mufl:  be  carried  on  flowly,  and  with  great 
caution ;  of  which  the  late  troubles  did  demon* 
ftrate  the  neceffity. 

All  this  was  eafily  agreed  to :  For  the  King  Rohei 
loved  the  Lord  Rotlies  :  And  the  Earl  of  Lauder-  had  the 
dale  would  not  oppofe  his  advancement :  Tho*  it  ^^^^^  . 
was  a  very  extravagant  thing  to  fee  one  man  pof-  Scotland 
feis  fo  many  of  the  chief  places  of  fo  poor  a  King-  put  in  hi$- 
dom.     The  Earl  of  Crawford  would  not  abjure  ^^ands* 
the  Covenant :  So  he  had  been  made  Lord  Trea- 
furcr  in  his  place  :  He  continued  to  be  ftill,  what 
he  was  before.  Lord  Prefident  of  the  Council : 
And,  upon  the  Earl  of  Midletoun*s  dilgrace,  he 
was  made  Captain  of  a  troop  of  guards :  And  now 
he  was  both  the  King's  Commiffioner,  and  upon 
the  matter  Lord  Chancellour.     Sharp  reckoned 
this  wa^  his  mafter-piece.     Lord  Rothes,  being 
thus  advanced  by  his  means,  was  in  all  things  go- 
verned by  him.     His  inftruftions  were  fuch  as 
Sharp  propofed,  to  prepare  matters  for  a  National 
Syncxi,  and  in  the  mean  while  to  execute  the  Laws, 
tiiat  related  to  the  Church,  with  a  (teddy  firmnefs, 
U  3  So, 
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1664.  So,  "when  he  parted  from  White-hall,  Sharp  faid 
'  to  the  King,  that  he  had  now  done  all  that  could 

be  defired  of  him  for  the  good  of'  the  Church  :  So 
that,  if  all  matters  went  not  right  in  Scotland, 
none  muft  bear  the  blame,  but  either  the  Earl  of 
Lauderdale  or  Rothes.  And  fo  they  came  to  Scot- 
land, where  a  very  furious  fcene  of  illegal  violence 
Was  opened.  Sharp  governed  Lord  Rothes,  who 
abandoned  himfelf  to  pleafure.  And,  when  fonie 
cenfurcd  this,  all  the  anfwer  that  was  made,  was, 
81  fevere  piece  of  raillery,  that  the  King's  Conunif- 
fioner  ought  to  reprefent  his  perfon, 

1665.  The  government  of  Scotland  as  to  civil  mat- 
%j  m^m^^  J  ttts  was  vcry  eafy.  All  were  quiet  and  obedient. 
Illegal  But  all  thofe  Counties  that  lye  towards  the  Weft 
*r^  d^  fce^^^c  very  fierce  and  intraftable  :  And  the  whole 
wgs  in  work  of  the  Council  was  to  deal  with  them,  and 
Scotland,  to  fubdue  them.     It  was  not  eafy  to  prove  any 

thing  againft  any  of  them,  for  they  did  ftick  firm 
to  one  another.  The  people  complained  of  the 
new  fet  of  Minifters,  that  was  fent  among  them,  as 
Immoral,  ftupid,  and  ignorant.  Generally  they 
forfook  their  Churches.  And,  if  any  of  them  went 
to  Church,  they  faid,  they  were  little  edified  with 
their  fcrmons.  And  the  whole  country  was  full 
of  ftrange  reports  of  the  weaknefs  of  their  preach- 
ing, and  of  the  indecency  of  their  whole  deport- 
ment. The  people  treated  them  with  great  con- 
tempt, and  with  an  averfion  that  broke  out  often 
into  violence  and  injuftice.  But  their  Minifters 
on  their  parts  were  not  wanting  in  their  com- 
plaints, aggravating  matters,  and  poflefiing  the 
Bifhops  with  many  ftories  of  defigns  and  plottings 
againft  the  State.  So,  many  were  brought  before 
the  Council,  and  the  new  Ecclefiaftical  Commif- 
fion,  for  pretended  riots,  and  for  ufing  their  Mi- 
*  nifters  ill,  but  chiefly  for  not  coming  to  Church, 
and  for  holding  Conventicles.  The  proofs  wcte 
often  defeAive,  and  lay  rather  in  prefumptions^ 

than 
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than  clear  evidence:  And  the  punifliments  pro-  1665. 
pofed  were  often  arbitrary,  not  warranted  by  law.  v-^v^^ 
So  the  judges  and  other  lawyers,  that  were  of  thofe 
Courts,  were  careful  to  keep  proceedings  accord- 
ing to  forms  of  law :  Upon  which  Sharp  was  often 
complaining,  that  favour  was  fhown  to  the  ene- 
mies of  the  Church,  under  the  pretence  of  law.  It 
was  faid,  that  the'  people  of  the  country  were  in 
fuch  a  combination,  that  it  was  not  poflible  to  find  ^ 
witnefles  to  prove  things  fully  :  And  he  often  faid,  -f— 
rauft  the  Church  be  ruined  for  punftilio's  of  law  ? 
When  he  could  not  carry  matters  by  a  vote,  as 
he  had  a  mind,  he  ufually  looked  to  the  Earl  of 
Rothes ;  who  upon  that  was  ever  ready  to  fay, 
he  would  take  it  upon  him  10  order  the  matter 
as  Sharp  propofed,  and  would  do  it  in  the  King's 
name.  Great  numbers  were  caft  in  prifon,  where 
they  were  kept  long,  and  ill  ufed  :  And  fometimes 
they  were  fined,  and  the  younger  fort  whipt  about 
the  ftreets.  The  people  grew  more  fuUen  on  all 
this  ill  ufage.  Many  were  undone  by  it,  and  went 
over  to  the  Scots  in  Ulfter,  whfcre  they  were  well 
received,  aad  had  all  manner  of  liberty  as  to  their 
way  of  religion. 

Burnet  was  fent  up  to  poffefs  the  King  with  the 
apprebenfions  of  a  rebellion,  in  the  beginning  of 
the  Dutch  war.  He  propofed  that  about  twenty 
of  the  chief  gentlemen  oi  thofe  Counties  might  be 
fccured  :  And  he  undertook  for  the  peace  of  the 
country,  if  they  were  clap'd  up.  -This  was  plainly 
illegal  But  the  Lord  Lauderdale  oppofed  no- 
thing. So  it  was  done  :  But  with  a  very  ill  efFcdt. 
For  thofe  Gentlemen,  knowing  how  obnoxious 
they  were,  had  kept  meafures  a  little  better  :  But 
they  being  put  in  prifon,  both  their  friends  and 
tenants  laid  all  to  the  door  of  the  Clergy,  and 
hated  th^m  the  more,  and  vfed  them  the  worfe 
for  it.  The  Earls  of  Argile,  Tweedale,  and  Kin- 
cardin,  who  were  confidered  as  the  Lord  Lauder- 
dale's chief  friends,  were  cold  in  all  thofe  matters. 
U  4  They 
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1665.  They  ftudied  to  keep  proceedings  in  a  legal  chan- 
nel, and  were  for  moderate  cenfures.  Upon  which 
Sharp  faid,  they  appeared  to  be  the  friends  and 
favourers  of  the  enemies  of  the  Church. 
Turner  Wherever  the  people  had  generally  forfaken 
executed  their  Churches,  the  guards  were  quartered  thro* 
Y^^  ^^*  the  country.  Sir  James  Turner,  that  commanded 
-«,«..  ^j^^^^  ^^^  naturally  fierce,  but  was  mad  when  he 
was  drunk ;  and  that  was  very  often.  So  he  was 
ordered  by  the  Lord  Rothes  to  adt  according  to 
fuch  direftions  as  Burnet  Ihould  fend  him.  And 
he  went  about  the  country,  and  received  fuch  lifts, 
as  the  Minifters  brought  him,  of  thofc  who  came 
^  not  to  Church  :  And,  without  any  other  proof  or 
any  legal  conviftion,  he  fet  fuch  a  fine  on  them^ 
as  he  thought  they  could  pay,  and  fent  fbldiers  to 
lie  on  them  till  it  was  paid.  I  knew  him  well  af- 
terwards, when  he  came  to  himfelf,  being  out  of 
employment.  He  was  a  learned  man  -,  but  had 
been  always  in  armies,  and  knew  no  other  rule 
but  to  obey  orders.  He  told  me,  he  had  no  regard 
to  any  law,^but  acted,  as  he  was  commanded,  in  a 
military  way.  He  confeffed,  it  went  often  againft 
the  grain  with  him,  to  fervc  fuch  a  debauched  and 
worthlefs  company,  as  the  Clergy  generally  were ; 
and  that  fome times  he  did  not  a6l  up  to  the  ri- 
gour of  his  orders  ;  for  which  he  was  often  chid, 
both  by  Lord  Rothes  and  Sharp,  but  was  never 
checjcM  for  his  illegal  and  violent  proceedings. 
And,  tho'  the  complaints  of  him  were  very  high, 
fo  that,  when  he  was  afterwards  feized  on  by  the 
party,  they  intended  to  make  a  facrifice  of  him ; 
yet  when  they  looked  into  his  orders,  and  found 
that  his  proceedings,  how  fierce  foever,  fell  fliorc 
of  thefe,  they  fpared  him,  as  a  man  that  had  me- 
rited by  being  fo  gentle  among  them.  * 

The  truth  is,  the  vv hole  face  of  the  government 
looked  liker  the  proceedings  of  an  inquifition^ 
|han  of  legal  Courts :  And  yet  Sharp  was  never 
fatisficd.    So  Lord  Rptjies^and  he  went  up  to 

Cpurt 
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Court  in  the  firft  year  of  tHe  Dutch  war.    When 
chey  waited  firft  on  the  King>  Sharp  put  him  in 
mind  of  what  he  had  faid  at  his  iaft  parting,  that 
if  their  matters  went  not  well,  none  muft;.  be 
blamed  for  it,  but  either  t^e  Earl  of  Lauderdale, 
or  of  Rothes :  And  now  he  came  to  tell  his  Ma- 
jefty,  that  things  were  wbrfe  than  ever :  And  he 
muft  do  the  Earl  of  Roithes  the  juftice  to  fay,  he 
had  done  his  part. ,  Lord  Lauderdale  was  all  on 
fire  at  diis,  but  durft  not  give  himfelf  vent  before 
the  King.    So  he  only  defu-ed,  that  Sharp  would 
trome  to  particulars :  And  then  he  ihould  know 
what  he  had  to  fay.     Sharp  put  that  off  in  a  gene- 
ral  charge ;  and  faid,  he  knew  the  party  (6  well, 
that,  if^  they  were  not  fupported  by  fecret  encou- 
ragements, they  would  have  been  long  ago  weary 
of  the  oppofition  they  gave  the  government.   The 
King  had  no  mind  to  enter  farther  into  their  com- 
plaints.    So  Lord  Rothes  and  he  withdrew ;  and 
were  obferved  to  look  very  pleafantly  upon  one 
anothn*,  as  they  went  away.     Lord  Lauderdale 
told  the  King,  he  was  now  accufed  to  his  f^ce : 
But  he  would  quickly  let  him  fee  what  a  mart 
Sharp  was.    So  he  obtained  a  meifage  from  the 
King  to  him,  of  which  he  himfelf  was  to  be  the 
bearer,   requiring  him  to  put  his  complaints  in 
writing,  and  to  come  to  particulars.     He  followed 
Sharp  home,  who  received  him  with  fuch  a  gayity^ 
as  if  he  had  given  him  no  provocation.     But  Lord 
Lauderdale  was  more  folcmn ;  and  told  him,  it 
was  the  King's  pleafure,  that  he  fhould  put  the  ac- 
.     cufation,  with  which  he  had  charged  him  in  writ- 
ing.    Sharp  pretended,  he  did  not  comprehend  his 
meaning.     He  anfwercd,  the  matter  was  plain  :  He 
had  accufed  him  to  the  King :  And  he  muft  either 
go  through  with  it,  and  make  it  out,  otherwife  he 
would  charge    him  with   leafing-making :    And 
fpoke  in  a  terrible  tone  to  him.    Upon  that,  as 
be  told  me,  Sijarp  fell  a  trembling,  and  weeping: 
lie  j)r9tcft€di  h^  meant  no  h^rro  to  him ;  ^le  was 
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1665.  only  forry  that  his  friends  were,  upon  all  occalions, 
%0^nr^  pleading  for  favour  to  the  Fanaticks :  (That  was 
become  the  name  of  reproach.)  Lord  Lauderdale 
j  laid,  that  would  not  ferve   turn :   He  was  not 
i  anfwerable  for  his  friends,  except  when  they  afted 
'  by  dire£fcions  from  him.     Sharp  offer'd  to  go  with 
him  prcfently  to  the  King,  and  to  clear  the  whole 
J      matter.     Lord  Lauderdale  had  no  mind  to  break 
^    openly  with  him.     So  he  accepted  of  this,  and  car- 
ried him  to  the  King ;  where  he  retraced  all  he 
1  had  faid, '  in  fo  grofs  a  n[^anner,  that  the  King  faid 
I  afterwards.  Lord  Lauderdale  was  ill  natured  to 
prefs  it  fo  heavily,  and  to  force  Sharp  on  giving 
himfclf  thfe  lye  in  fuch  coarfe  terms. 
Sharp  This  went  to  Sharp's  heart :  So  he  made  a  pro- 

brhi"^*  ^°  pofition  to  the  Earl  of  Dumfreis,  who  was  a  great 
wSfetoan  friend  of  the  Lord  Midletoun's,  to  try  if  a  reCon- 
into  bufi.  ciliation  could  be  made  between  him  and  the  Earl 
Dcfs again,  of  Rothes,  and  if  he  would  be  content  to  come 
into  the  government  under  Lord  Rothes.  Lord 
Dumfreis  went  into  Kent,  where  the  LordMidie- 
toun  was  then  employed  in  a  military  command, 
on  the  account  of  the  war  :  And  he  laid  Sharp's 
propofition  before  him.  The  Earl  of  Midletoun 
gave  Lord  Dumfreis  power  to  treat  in  his  name ; 
but  faid,  he  knew  Sharp  too  well  to  regard  any 
thing  that  came  from  him.  Before  Lord  Dum« 
frcis  came  back.  Sharp  had  tried  Lord  Rothes, 
but  found  he  would  not  meddle  in  it :  And  they 
both  underftood,  that  the  Earl  of  Clarendon's  in- 
t^reft  was  declining^  and  that  the  King  was  like  to 
change  his  meafures.  So  when  Lord  Dumfreis 
came  back  to  give  Sharp  an  account  of  his  nego- 
tiation, he  feemed  furprifed,  and  denied  he  had 
given  him  any  fuch  commiffion.  This  enraged 
the  Earl  of  Dumfreis  fo,  that  he  publifhed  the 
thing  in  all  companies  :  Among  others  he  told  it 
very  particularly  to  my  felt  . 

At  that  time  Leightoun  was  prevailed  on  to  go 
to  Court,  and  to  give  the  King  a  tru^  account  of 
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the  proceedings  in  Scotland ;  which,  he  faid,  were  1&65. 
fo  violent,  that  he  could  not  concur  in  the  plaot*  wnr^ 
ing  the  Chriftian  religion  itfelf,  in  fuch  a  manner, 
much  Ith  a  form  of  government.  He  therefore  •^ 
begged  leave  to  quit  his  Biihopriok,  and  to  retire :  * 
For  he  thought  he  was  in  fome  fort  acceffary  to 
the  violences  done  by  others,  iince  he  was  one  of 
them,  and  all  was  pretended  to  be  done  to  efla- 
blifh  them  and  their  order.  There  were  indeed  no 
violences  committed  in  his  diocefe.  He  went  round 
it  continually  every  year,  preaching  and  catc- 
chifmg  from  parifh  to  parifii.  He  continued  in 
his  private  and  afcetic  courfe  of  life,  and  gave  all 
his  income,  beyond  the  fmall  expence  of  his  own 
pe:  loo,  to  the  poor.  He  ftudied  to  raife  in  his 
Clei^y  a  greater  fenfc  of  fplritual  matters,  and  of 
the  care  of  fouls  ^  and  was  in  all  refpeds  a  burn* 
ing  and  ihining  light,  highly  eftcemed  by.  the 
greater  part  of  his  diocefe  ^  Even  the  Prefbyte* 
rians  were  much  mollified,  if  nor  quite  overcome, 
by  his  mild  and  heavenly  courfe  of  life.  The  King 
feemed  touched  with  the  ftatc  that  the  country 
was  in :  He  fpoke  very  feverely  of  Sharp  i  and  af-  ^ 
fured  Leightoun,  he  would  quickly  come  to  other 
meafures,  and  put  a  (lop  to  thofe  violent  methods : 
But  he  would  by  no  means  fuffer  him  to  quit  his 
Bilhoprick.  So  the  King  gave  orders  that  the 
Ecclefiadical  Commifiion  Ihould  be  difcontinued  ; 
and  fignified  his  pleafure,  that  another  way  of  pro- 
ceeding was  neceflary  for  his  affairs. 

He  underilood  by  his  intelligence  from  Hoi- More 
land,  that  the  exiles  at  Rotterdam  were  very  bufy,  ^of<;«*. 
and  that  perhaps  the  Dutch  might  furnifh  themal-  ^^'w 
contents  of  Scotland  with  money  and  arms :  So 
he  thought  it  was  neceflary  to  raife  more  troops. 
Two  gallant  officers,  that  had  ferved  him  in  the 
wars,  and,  when  thefe  were  over,  had  gone  with 
his  letters  to  ferve  in  Mufcovy,  where  dneof  them, 
Dalziell,  was  raifed  to  be  a  General,  and  the  other, 
Prunvond,  was  advanced  to  be  a  Lieutenant  Ge« 
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1665.  neral,  and  Governor  of  Smolenlko,  wcrcnow^  not 
without  great  difficulty,  fcnt  ^back  by  the  Czar. 
So  the  King  intended  they  (hould  cbmmand  fome 
forces  that  he  was  to  raife*    Sharp  was  very  ap- 
prehenfive  of  this :  But  the  King  was  pofitive.-    A 
little  before  this,  the  Aft  of  fining,  that  had  lain 
fo  long  afleep  that  it  was  thought  forgot,  was  re* 
vived.     And  all  who   had  been  fined  wtrc  re- 
quired to  bring  in  one  moiety  of  their  fines  :  But 
the  other  moiety  was   forgiven  thofe  who  took 
the  Declaration  renouncing  the  Covenant.     The 
money  was  by  Aft  of  Parliament  to  be  given 
among  thofe  who  had  ferved,  and  fufiered  for  the 
King;  fo  that  the  King  had  only  the  truft  of  di- 
ftributing  it.     There  was  no  more  Scotch  Coun- 
cils called  at  White- hall  after  Lord  Midletoun's 
fall.     But  upon  particular  occafions  the  King  or- 
dered the  Privy  Counfellours  of  that  Kingdom, 
that  were  about  the  town,  to  be  brought  to  him : 
Before  whom  he  now  laid  the  neceffity,  of  raifing 
fome  more  force  for  fecuring  the  quiet  of  Scot- 
land :  He  only  aflced  their  advice,  how  they  (hould 
be  paid.     Sharp  very  readily  faid,  the  money  raif- 
ed  by  the  fining  was  not  yet  difpofedof:  So  he 
propofcd  the  applying  it  to  that  ufe.    None  op- 
pofed  this  :  So  it  was  refolved  on.     And  by  that 
means  the  Cavaliers,  who  were  come  up  with  their 
pretenfions,  were  difappointed  of  their  laft  hopes, 
of  being  recompenfed  for  their  fufFerings.    The 
blame  of  all  this  was  caft  upon  Sharp,  at  which 
they  were  out  of  meafure  enraged,  and  charged 
him  with  it.     He  denied  it  boldly.     But  the  Kiiw; 
publiflied  it  fo  openly,  that  he  durft  not  contradict 
him.    Many,   to  whom  he  had  denied  that  he 
knew  any  thing  of  the  matter,  and  called  that  ad- 
vice a  diabolical  invention,  affirmed  it  to  die  King. 
And  the  Lord  Lauderdale,  to  compleat  his  dn-r 
grace  with  the  King,  got  many  of  his  letters, 
which  he  had  writ  to  the  Prefbyterians,  after  the 
time,  in  which  the  King  knew  that  be  was  nego- 
I  pating 
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tiatii^  for  Epifcopacy,   in  which  he  had  conti-  1665. 
nued  CO  protcft^  with  what  zeal  he  was  foliciting  s^^v-^ 
their  concerns,  not  without  dreadful  imprecations 
on  himlelf,  if  he  was   prevaricating  with  them,     "r 
and  laid  thefe  before  the  King :  So  that  the  King 
looked  on  him  as  one  of  the  worft  of  men. 

Many  of  the  Epifcopal  Clergy  in  Scotland  were  i656. 
much  offended  at  all  thefe  proceedings.     They 


iaw  the  prejudices  of  the  people  were  increafed  by  ^^^ 
them.    They  hated  violent  courfes,  and  thought  cwy- 
they  were  contrary  to  the  meek  fpirit  of  the  gof-  men  in 
pel,  and  that  they  alienated  the  Nation  more  from  ^^°^^5"j 
the  Church.    They  fct  themfclves  much  to  read  ^f^^°^^^^ 
'Church-hiftory,  and  to  obferve  the  ftate  of  the  proceed- 
Primitive  Church,  and  the  fpirit  of  thofc  times :  mgs. 
And  they  could  not  but  obferve  fo  great  a  differ- 
ence between  the  conftitution  of  the  Church  under 
thofe  Bifhops  and  our  own,  that  they  feemed  to 
agree  in  nothing  but  the  name.  ^  I  happened  to 
be  fettled  near  two  of  the  moft  eminent  of  them, 
who  were  ofcen  moved  to  accept  of  Bifliopricks, 
but  always  refufed  them,  both  out  ,of  a  true  prin-^'*' 
ciple  of  humility  and  felf-deniaU  and  alfo  becaufe 
they  could  not  engage  in  the  methods  by  which 
things  were  carried  on.     One  of  thefe,  Mr.  Nairn, 
was  one  of  the  politeft  Clergymen  I  ever  knew 
bred  in  Scotland.    He  had  formed  clear  and  lively 
fchemes  of  things,  and  was  the  moft  eloquent  of 
all  our  preachers.     He  conddered  the  paftoral 
fan&ion  as  a  dedication  of  the  whole  man  to  God 
and  his  fervice.    I}e  read  the  moral  philpfoj^ers 
much;  and  had  wrought  himfelf  into  their  equal 
temper,  as  much  as  could  confift  with  a  great  deal 
of  nre  that  was  in  his  own  :  But  he  turned  it  all 
to  melting  devotion.     He  had  a  true  notion  of 
fuperftition,  as  a  narrownefs  of  foul,  and  a  mean- 
nds  of  thought  in  religion.     He  ftudied  to  raife 
all  that  converfed  with  him  to  great  notions  of 
God,  and  to  an  univerfal  charity.    This  made  him 
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1666.  pity  the  Prefbyterifttis,  as  men  of  low  notions  and 
ill  tempers.  He  had  indeed  too  much  heat  of  iorta* 
gination,  which  carried  him  to  be  very  pofitive 
in  fome  things,  in  which  he  afterwards  changed 
his  mind  :  And  that  made  him  pafs  for  an  incon- 
ftant  man.  In  a  word,  he  was  the  brighteft  man 
I  ever  knew  among  all  our  Scotch  Divines.  Ano- 
ther of  thefe  was  Mr.  Charteris,  a  man  of  a  com- 
pofed  and  ferene  gravity,  but  without  afTeftation  or 
fournefs.  He  fcarce  ever  fpoke  in  company,  but 
was  very  open  arid  free  in  private.  He  -made 
true  judgments  of  things,  and  of  men;  and  had  a 
peculiar  talent  in  managing  fuch  as  he  thought 
deiprved  his  pains.  He  had  little  heat,  either  in 
body  or  mind :  for  as  he  had  a  moft  emaciated 
body^  fo  he  fpoke  both  flow,  and  in  fo  low  a 
voice  that  he  could  not  eafily  be  heard.  He  had 
great  tendernefs  in  his  temper ;  and  was.  a  very 
perfect  friend,  and  a  moft  fublime  Chriftian.  He 
lived  in  a  conftant  contempt  of  the  world,  and  a 
-negleft  of  his  perfon.  There  was  a  gravity  in  his 
cpnverfation  that  raifed  an  attention,  and  begot  a 
compofednefs,  in  all  about  him,  without  frighten- 
'  ing  them  ;  for  he  made  religion  appear  amiable  in 
his  whole  deportment.  He  had  read  all  the  lives 
and  the  eplftles  of  great  men  very  carefully.  He 
had  read  the  fathers  much  ;  and  gave  me  this  notion 
of  them,  that  in  fpeculative  points,  for  which  wri- 
ters of  Controverfy  fcarched  into  their  works,  they 
were  but  ordinary  men  :  But  their  excellency  lay 
in  that,  which  was  leaft  fought  for,  their  fenfe  of 
fpiritual  things,  and  of  the  paftoral  care.  In  thefe 
he  thought  their  ftrength  lay.  And  he  often  la- 
mented, not  without  fome  indignation,  that,  in 
the  difputes  about  the  government  of  the  Church, 
much  pains  were  taken  to  feek  out  all  thofe  pafia- 
ges  that  flicwed  what  their  opinions  were  -,  but 
that  due  care  was  not  taken  to  fet  out  the  notions 
that  they  had  of  the  facred  fundtion,  of  ^the  pre- 
paration of  mind,  and  inward  vocation,  with  which 
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men  ought  to  come  to  holy  orders,  or  of  the  ftrift- 
nefs  of  life,  thedeadnefs  to  the  world,  the  heavenly 
temper,  and  the  conftant  application  to  the  doing 
of  goodf  that  became  them.     Of  thefe  he  did  not 
talk  like  an  angry,  reformer,  that  fet  up  in  that 
ftrain,    becaufe  he  was  neglefted  or  provoked; 
but  like  a  man  full  of  a  deep,  but  humble  fenfe  of 
them.    He  was  a  great  enemy  to  large  confeflions  of 
faith,  chiefly  when  they  were  impofed  in  the  Jump 
as  tcfts :  For  he  was  pofitive  in  very  few  things. 
He  had  gone  thro'  the  chief  parts  of  learning : 
But  was  then  moil  converfant  in  hiftory,  as  the 
innocenteft  fort  of  flrudy,   that  did  not  fill  the 
mind  with  fubtilty,  but  helped  to  make  a  man 
wifer  and  better.     Thefe  were  both  fingle  perfons, 
and  men  of  great  fobriety :  And  they  lived  in  a 
conftant  low  diet,  which  they  valued  more  than 
feverer  fafting.     Yet  they  both  became  miferable 
by  the  ftone.    Nairn  went  to  Paris,  where  he  was 
cut  of  a  great  one,  of  which  he  recovered,  but 
lived  not  many  years  after.     Charteris  lived  to  a 
great  age,  and  (tied  in  the  end  of  the  year  1 700, 
having  in  his  laft  years  fufiered  unfpeakable  tor- 
ment from  the  ftone,  which  the  operators  would 
not  venture  to  cut^    But  all  that  faw  what  he  fuf- 
fered,  and  how  he  bore  it,  acknowledged  that  in 
him  they  faw^a  moft  perfefl:  pattern  of  patience 
and  fubmiflion  to  the  will  of  God.     It  was  a  great 
happinefs  for  me,  after  I  had  broke  into  the  world 
by  fuch  a  ramble  as  I  had  made,  that  I  fell  into 
fuch  hands,  with  whom  I  entered  into  a  clofe  and 
particular  friendihip.     They  both  fet  me  right, 
and  kept  me  right  •,  tho*  I  made  at  this  time  a  fal^ 
ley  that  may  be  mentioned,  fince  it  had  fome  re- 
lation to  publick  afifairs.     I  obfcrved  the  deport- 
ment of  our  Bilhops  was  in  all  points  fo  different^ 
from  what  became  their  fundion,  that  I  had  a 
more  than  ordinary  zeal  kindled  within  me  upon 
it.    They  were  not  only  furious  againft  all  that 
ftood  out  againft  them,  but  were  very  remifs  in 
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1665.  all  the  parts  of  their  fundHon.    S<Mne  did  not  live 
•  w^y^i^  within  their  diocefe^     And  thofe  who  did,  feemed 
9>  take  no  care  of  them  :   They  (hewed  no  zeal 
againft  vice  :    The  moft  eminently  wicked  in  the 
County  were  their  particular  confidents  :    They 
took.no  pains  to  keep  their  Clergy  ftri&ly  to  rules, 
and  to  their  duty :  On  the  contrary  there  was  a  le^ 
yity  and  a  carnal  way  of  living  about  them,  that 
very  much  fcandalized  me.    There  was  indeed  one 
Scougal,  Biihop  of  Aberdeen,  that  was  a  'man  of 
rare  temper,    great  piety  and  prudence :    But  I 
thought  he  was  too  much  under  Sharp's  condud, 
and  was  at  leaft  too  eafy  to  him. 
Some  of       Upon  all  this  I  took  a  reiblution  of  drawing  up 
thegricv-  ^  memorial  of  the  grievances  we  lay  under  by  the 
th«  clergy  *''  condudl  of  our  Bilhops.    I  refolved,  that  no 
kid  before  Other  perfon  befides  my  feif  (hould  have  a  (hare  in 
•  ihc  iJi-     any  trouble  it  might  bring  on  me :  So  I  commu- 
^P'-       nicated  it  to  none.     This  made  it  not  to  be  in  all 
the  parts  of  it  fo  well  digefted,    as  it  otherwife 
might  have  been  :  And  I  was  then  but  three  and 
twenty.     I  laid  my  foundation  in  the  conftitution 
of  the  primitive  Church ;  and  (hewed  how  they 
had  departed  from  it,  by  their  negle&ing  their  dio- 
ceie,  medling  fo  much  in  fecular  affairs,  raifing 
their  families  out  of  the  revenues  of  the  Church, 
and  above  all  by  their  violent  profecuting  of  thofe 
who  differed  from  them.     Of  this  I  writ  out  fomc 
copies,  and  figned  them,  and  feat  them  to  all  the 
Bifliops  of  my  acquaintance.     Sharp  was  much 
alarmed  at  it,   and  fancied  I  was  fet  on  to  it  by 
fome  of  the  Lord  Lauderdale's  friends.     I  was 
called  before  the  Bilhops,    and  treated  with  great 
feverity.     Sharp  called  it  a  libel.     I  faid,  i  had 
fet  my  name  to  it,  fo  it  could  not  be  called  a  li- 
bel.   He  charged  me  with  die  prefumpcion  of  of- 
fering to  teach  my  fuperiours.  '  1  faid,  fuch  things 
had  been  not  only  done,  but  juftified  in  all  ages. 
He  charged  me  for  refleding  on  the  King's  putting 
them  on  his  Counfels :   I  faid,  1  found '  no  fault 
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with  the  King  for  calling  them  to  his  counfels.  But 
with  them  for  going  out  of  that  which  was  their 
proper  province,  and  for  giving  ill  counfel.  Then 
he  charged  me  for  refledling  on  fome  feverities, 
which,  he  faid,  was  a  reproaching  publick  Courts, 
and  a  cenfuring  the  laws,  I  faid,  laws  might  be 
made  in  terrorum,  not  always  fit  to  be  executed : 
But  I  only  complained  of  Clcrgy-meris  prefling  the 
rigorous  execution  of  them,  and  going  often  be- 
yond what  the  law  dictated.  He  broke  out  into  a 
great  vehenience ;  and  propofed  to  the  Bifliops, 
that  I  Ihould  be  fummarily  deprived,  and  excom- 
municated :  But  none  of  them  would  agree  to  that. 
By  this  management  of  his  the  thing  grew  pub- 
lick.  What  I  had  ventured  on  was  varioufly  cen- 
fured:  But  the  greater  part  approved  of  it.  Lord  i666m 
Lauderdale  and  all  his  friends  were  delighted  with  ■  ^-ij; 
it :  And  he  gave  the  King  an  account  of  it,  who 
was  not  ill  pleafed  at  it.  Great  pains  was  taken  to 
make  ,me  afk  pardon,  but  to  napurpofe :  So  Sharp 
let  the  thing  tall.  But,  that  it  might  appear  that 
I  had  not  done  it  upon  any  factious  defign,  I 
entered  into  a  very  dofe  ftate  of  retirement  j  and 
gave  my  felf  whoUy  to  my  ftudy,  and  the  duties  Of 
my  function. 

Thus  I  have  run  over  the  ftate  of  Scotland  in    "1664^ 
the  years  1663,  1664.,  1665,  and  till  near  the    ^"^yy^ 
end  of  1666.     I  now  return  to  the  affairs  of  Eng-  p^j"  ?* 
land ;  in  which  I  muft  write  more  defedively,  be-    °* 
ing  then  fo  far  from  the  fcene.     In  winter  1664,  The^ 
the  King  declared  his  refolution  of  entring  into  a  ^'^^'' 
war  with  the  Dutch.    The  grounds  were  fo  flight, 
that  it  was  vifible  there  was  fomcwhat  more  at  bot- 
tom, than  was  openly  owned,     A  great  comet, 
which  appeared  that  winter,  raifed  the  apprehenfi- 
ons  of  thofe,  who  did  not  enter  info  jvifl:  fpecula- 
tions  concerning  thofe  matters..    The  Houfe  of 
Commons  was  fo  far  from  examining  nicely  into 
the  grounds  of  the  war,  that  without  any  difficulty 
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1665.  they  gave  the  King  two  millions  and  a  half  for 
^  ^-^-r^^  carrying  it  on.     A  great  fleet  was  fct  out,  which 

the  Duke  commanded  in  perfon ;  as  Opdam  had 
The  the.  command  ot  the  iDutch  fleet.  But  as  ibon 
Plague  ks  the  war  broke  out,  a  mod  terrible  Plague  broke 
broke  out  out  alfo  in  the  city  of  London,,  that  fcattercd  all  the 
J^/jiuj,  inhabitants  chat  werq  able  to  remove  themfclvcs 
'clfewhere.    It  broke  the  trade  of  the  Nation,  and 

fwept  away  about  an  hundred  thoufand  fouls  ;  the 

freateft  havock  that  any  Plague  had  ever  made  in 
Ingland.  This  did  difliearten  all  people :  And, 
coming  in  the  very  time  in  which  fo  unjuft  a  war 
was  begun,  it  had  a  dreadful  appearance.  All  the 
King's  enemies,  and  the  enemies  of  Monarchy 
faid,  here  was  a  manifefl:  chara(^er  of  God's  heavy 
difplcafure  upon  the  Nation  •,  as  indeed  the  ill  life 
'  the  King  led,    and  the  vicioufnefs  of  the  whole 

Court,    gave  but  a  melancholy  proijpe£t.     Yet 
,God*s  ways  are  not  as  our  ways.    What  all  had 
feen  in  the  year  1660  ought  to  have  filenced  thofe, 
who  at  this  time  pretended  to  comment  on  provi- 
dence.    But  there  will  be  always  much  diicourfe 
of  things  that  are  very  vifible,  as  well  as  very  ex- 
traordinary. 
The  vie       When  the  two  fleets  met,  it  is  well  known  what 
toiyat  Sea  accidents  difordered  the  Dutch,  and  what  advan- 
poifol-     tage  the  Englifti  had.     If  that  firft  fuccefs  had 
,  ^.  '      been  followed,    as  was  propofcd,  it  might  have 
been  fatal  to  the  Dutch,    who  finding  they  had 
fuffercd  fo  much  ftecied  off.     The  Duke  ordered 
all  the  fail  to  be  fet  on  to  overtake  them.     There 
was  a  Council  of  war  called,  to  concert  the  me- 
thod of  aft  ion,   when  they  fhould  come  up  widi 
them.     In  that  Council  Pen;    who  commanded 
under  the  Duke,  happened  to  fay,  that  they  .muft 
;  prepare  for  hotter  work  in  the  next  engagement. 
He  knew  weU  the  courage  of  the  Dutch  was  never 
fo  high,  as  when  they  were  dcfperate.     The  Earl 
of  Montague,  who  was  then  a  voluntier,  and  one 
of  the  Duke's  Court,  faid  to  me,  it  was  very  vi- 
fible 
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ISble  that  made  an  imprefllon.  And  all  the  Duke's  1 665. 
domeftiicks  .faid,  he  had  got  honour  enough  :  Why 
flioiild  he  venture  a  (ccopd  time  ?  The  Dutchete 
had  aiib  given  a  flrid  chaige  to  all  the  Duke*s 
iervants,  to  do  all  they  could  to  hinder  him  to  en- 
gage too  far.  Whca  matters  were  fcttled,  they 
went  to  deep :  And  the  Duke  ordered  a  call  to  be 
given  him,  when  they  ftiould  get  up  to  the  Dutch 
fleet.  It  is  not  known  what  pafaM  between  the 
Duke  and  Brounker^  who  was  of  his  Bed-cham« 
foer,  and  was  then  ia  waiting :  But  he  catpe  to  Pen^ 
as  from  the  Duke»  and  faid,  the  Duke  ordered  the 
fail  to  be  (lackened.  Pen  was  ftruck  with  the  or- 
der; but  did  not  go  to  argue  tHe  matter  with  the 
Duke  himfelf,  as  he  ought  to  have  done^  but 
obeyed  it.  When  the  Duke  had  flept,  he,  upon 
his  waking,  went  out  on  the  quarter-deck,  and 
leemed  amazed  to  iee  the  fails  flackened,  and  that 
thereby  all  hope  of  overtaking  the  Dutch  was  loft. 
He  queftioned  Pen  upon  it«  Pen  put  it  on  9roun- 
ker,  who  laid  nothing.  The  Duke  denied,  he 
had  given  any  fuch  order.  But  he  neither  puni(h- 
ed  Brounker  for  carrying  it,  nor  Pen  for  obeying 
it.  He  indeed  put  Brounker  out  of  his  fervice : 
And  it  was  £ud,  thathedutft  do  no  more,  becaufe 
he  was  fo  much  in  the  King's  favour,  and  in  the 
Miftrefs's.  Pen  was  more  in  his  favour  after  that, 
than  ever  before,  which  he  continued  to  his 
fon  after  him,  tho'  a  Quaker :  And  it  was  thought, 
that  ail  that  favour  was  to  oblige  him  to  keep  the 
.jfecret.  Lord  Montague  did  believe,  that  the 
Duke  was  Aruck^  leeing  the  Earl  of  Falmouth, 
the  King's  favourite,  and  two  other  pqrfons  of  qua- 
lity, killed  very  near  him  i  and  that  he  had  no 
Blind  to  engage  again,  ^d  that  Pen  was  privately 
with  him.  If  Brounker  was  fo  much  in  fault,  as 
he  Teemed  to  be,  it  was  thought,  the  Duke,  in  the 
pafllon  that  this  muft  have  raifed  in  him,  wouki 
have  proceeded  to  greater  extremities,  and  not 
have  aded  with  fo  much  phlegm.    This  proved 
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1 66 §,   the  breaking  the  defigns  of  the  King's  whole  rdgn : 


For  the  Dutch  themfelves  believed  that,   if  our 
fleet  had  followed  thea>  with  fuli  iaiJ,   we  muft 
come  up  with  them  next  tide,  and  have  either  fimk 
or  taken   their  whole,  fleet.    D^  Wit  was  ftruck 
with  this  misfortune :   And,  imputing  fbme  part 
cf  it  to  errors  in  conduct,  he  refolded  to  go  on 
board  himfelf,  as  foon  as  their. fleet  was  ready  tp 
go  to  fea  again. 
An  ac-         Upon  tius  occafion  I  will  iky  a  little  of  him, 
^^""ff^-^  and  of  the  affairs  of  Holland.    His  father  was 
in  Hoi!"  ^^  deputy  of  the  town  of  Dort  in  the  States,  when 
land.        ^he  late  Prince  of  Orange  was  fo  /nuch  ofiended 
with  thtir  proceedings,  in  difbanding  a  great  part 
of  their  Army :  And  he  was  one  of  thofe  whom  hfi 
[ordered  opoo  that  to  be  carried  to  the  Caftie  of 
^Loveftein.    Soon  after  chat,  his  defign  on  Amfter- 
*dam  mifoarrying,  he  faw  a  neceffity  of  making  up 
the  beft  he  could  with  the  States.    But,  befbre  b^ 
had  quit^  healed  that  wound,  he  died  of  the  fmall- 
pox.     Upon  his  death  all  his  party  fell  indifg^cc, 
tod  the  Lo^eiieiners  carried  all  before  them.     So 
Dc  Wit  got  his  fon  John,  then  but  twenty  five 
years  of  age,  t5  be  made  penfioner  of  Dort.    And 
i¥ithin  a  year  after,  the  penfioner  of  Holland  dy- 
ing^  he  was  made  pennoner  of  Holland*    His 
breeding  Wa^tblhe  civil  law,   which  he  under- 
(bood  very  well.  ^  He  was  a  great  mathematician : 
And,  as  his  £lementa  Curvanim  fhew  what  a  man 
he  was  that  Wa^,  fo  perhaps  no  man  ever  applied 
Algebra  to  all  matters  of  trade  fo  nicely  as  he  did. 
'He  made  himfetf  ib  entirely  themafter  of  the  ftatc 
'  of  Holland,  that  he  underftood  exafkly  all  the  con- 
cerns of  their  revenue,  and  what  fums»   and  in 
what  manner,  could  be  raifed  upon  any  emergency 
'  of  State:  For  this  he  had  a  pocket-book  fuli  of 
•  tables,  and  was  ever  ready  to  fhew  how  they  could 
-be  furnifhed  with  money.     He  was  a  frank,,  fin- 
cere  man,  without  fraud,  or  any  other  artifice  but 
•.  •        »  filence: 
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iUence :  To  which  he  had  fo  accufbomcd  the  work})    i  iS^^^ 
that  it  was  not  eafy  to  know,  whether  he  was  filent 
on  deiign,  or  cuftom.     He  had  a  great  clearnefs 
of  apprehenfion :    And  when  any  thing  was  pro- 
pofed  to  him,  how  new  foever,  he  heard  all  pati* 
ently,  and  then  afked  fach  queftions  as  occurred 
to  him :  And  by  the  time  he  had  done  all  this,  he 
was  as  much  mafter  of  the  proportion,  as  the  per- 
foa  was  that  had  made  it.     He  knew  nothing  of' 
modern  hiftory,  nor  of  the  ftate  of.  Courts :  And 
was  eipinently  defcdive  in  all  points  of  form.    But 
he  laid  down  this  for  a  maxim,^   that  all  Princes . 
and  States  followed  their  own  interefl: :  So,  by  ob- 
ferving  what  their  true  interefts  were,  he  thought,  > 
he  could  without  great  intelligence  calculate  what* 
they  were  about.    He  did  not  enpvigh  coofider^ 
how  far  pal&ons,  aniours,  humouri^  and  opinion^, 
wrought  on  the  world ;  chiefly  on  Princes.     He. 
had  the  notions  of  a  Common-wealth  from  the< 
Greeks  and  Ro.man3*     And  from  them  he  cam^' 
tp  iancy,  that  an  army,  commanded  by  officers  of- 
their  own  country,'  was  both  more  in  their  owni 
power,  a^  would  f^rve  them  with,  the  more  zeaj|,r 
fince  they  themfelves  had  fuch  an,  iptereft  Jn  thci 
^^(s*    And  fo  )ie  was  againil:  th^ir  hiring  for*^ 
WSPfiT^    unlefs  it  was  to  be  comnjoh  foldiers^ 
there|>y  to  fave  their  own  people.     But  he  did  no9 
enough  confider  the  phlegm  and  covetogfnefs  of  hiff 
countrymen  i  of  which  he  felt  the  ill  efie6ts  after- 
guards.   Thisv  was  his  greateft  error,  and  it  turned 
fatally  upon  him.     But  for  the  adminiftration  of 
jufticp  at  home,,  and  for  the  management  of  thei^ 
trade,  and  their  forces  by  fea,  he  was  the  ableft 
Klimftf  r  they  ever  had.     He  had  an  hereditary  ha» 
tr^  to  the  Houfe  of  Orange.     He  thought  it  was 
iinpoffible  to  maintain  their  liberty,    if  they  were 
iliU  Stathol4ers.    Therefore  he  did  all  that  was 
poflible  to  put  an  invincible  bar  in  their  way,  by 
the  perpetual  ediA.     But  at  the  fame  time  he  took 
g^cat  care  of  preferving  the  young  Prince's  for- 
X  J  tune^ 
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tune ;  and  looked  well  to  his  education,  and  gave 
him,  as  the  Prince  himfclf  told  me,  very  juft  no- 
tions of  every  thing  relating  to  their  State.     For 
he  faid,    he  did  not  know,  but  that  at  fome  time 
or  other,  he  would  be  fet  over  them:  Therefore 
he  intended  to  render  him  fit  to  govern  well. 
*  The  Town  of  Amftcrdam  became  at  that  time 
very   ungovernable.      It  was  thought,    that  the 
Weft- India-Company  had  been  given  up  chiefly 
by  their  means ;  for  it  was  in  value  fo  equal  to  the 
Eaft- India  Company,  tharthe  aftions  ot  both  were ; 
often  exchanged  for  one  another.     When  the  Bi- 
Ihop  of  Munfter  began  his  pretenfions  on  the  City 
of  Munfter,   and  on  a  great  part  of  Weftphalia,. 
they  offered  themfelvcs  up  to  the  States,  if  they 
would  preferve  them.    But  the  Town  of  Amftcr- 
dam would  not  confent  to  it,  nor  fubmit  to  the 
charge.     Yet  they  never  feemcd  to  fet  up  for  a  (u- 
periority  over  the  reft,*  nor  to  break  the  credit  of 
the  Court  at  the  Hague.     Only  they  were  back- 
ward in  every  thing  that  was  propofed,   that  en-* 
creafed  the  charge.     And  they  were  become  fo 
weary  of  De  Wk,  that  he  felt  how  much  the  fate 
mifcarriage  at  fea  had  fhaken  his  credit  *,    fince 
misfortunes  are  always  imputed  to  the  errors  of 
thofe  that  govern.     So  he  refolyed  to  go  on  boardr 
De  Ruytcr  often  faid,  that  he  was  amazed  to  fee, 
how  foon  he  came  to  a  perfect  underftanding  of  all 
the  fea  affairs..    The  winds  were  fo  long  backward, 
that  it  was  not  eafy  to  get  their  great  (hips  thro* 
the  Zuyder  fea.     So  he  went  out  in  boats  himielf, 
and  plummed  it  all  fo  carefully,   that  he  found 
many  more  ways  to  get  out  by  different  winds, 
than  was  thought  formerly  prafticable.     He  got 
out  in  time  to  be  mafter  of  the  fea,  before  the  end 
of  the  feafon :  And  fo  recovered  the  afl5*ont  of  the 
former  lolTes,  by  keeping  at  fea  after  the  Englifh 
fleet  was  forced  to  put  in.     The  Earl  of  Sandwich 
was  fent  to  the  North  with  a  great  part  of  the  fleet, 
to  watch  for  the  Eaft-India  fhips«    But  he  was 

thought 
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thought  too  remifs.  They  got,  before  he  was  i66fi^ 
aware  of  it,  into  Berghen  in  Norway.  If  he  had  s^An^ 
followed  them  quick,  he  would  have  forced  the 
port,  and  taken  them  all.  But  he  obferved  forms, 
and  fent  to  the  Viceroy  of  Norway  demanding  en- 
trance. That  was  denied  him.  But,  while  thefe, 
meflages  went  backward  and  forward,  the  Dutch 
had  fo  fortifyed  the  entrance  into  the  port,  that, 
iho*  it  was  attempted  with  great  courage,  yetTid- 
diman,  and  thoie  who  compofed  that  fquadron,. 
were  beat  off*  with  great  lofs,  and  forced  to  let  go 
a  very  rich  fleet :  For  which  Lord  Sandwich  wag 
much  blamed,  tho*  he  was  fent  Ambafladour  into 
Spain,  that  his  difgrace  might  be  a  little  fofcened  ^ 
by  that  employment.  The  Duke*s  cpndudl  was 
alfo  much  blamed  :  And  it  was  faid,  he  was  moit 
in  fault,  but  that  the  Earl  of  Sandwich  was  made 
the  (acrifice. 

Here  I  will  add  a  particular  relation  of  a  tranf-  An  ac 
aftion  relating  to  that  aflfair,  take^i  from  the  ac-/*"°^®^ 
count  given  of.  it  by  Sir  Gilbert  Talbot,  then  tht^^f^f 
King'^  Envoy  at  the  Court  of  Denmark,  in  a  MS.  Berghen. 
that  I  hasre  in  my  hands.  That  King  did  in  June 
1665  open  himlelf  very  freely  to  Talbot,  com-' 
plaining  of  the  States,  who,  as  he  faid,  had  drawn 
the  Swedifh  war  on  him,  on  defign  that  he  might 
be  forced  to  depend  on  them  for  lupplies  of  money 
and  (hipping,  and  fo  to  get  the  cultoms  of  Nor- 
way and  the  Sound  into  their  hands  for  their  fecu- 
rity.  Talbot  upon  that  told  him,  that  the  Dutch 
Smyrna  fleet  was  now  in  Berghen,  befides  many 
rich  Weft- India  fliips  *,  and  that  they  ftaid  theri;  ia 
expedatioh  of  a  double  Eaft-India  fleet,  and  of 
De  Ruyter,  who  was  returning  with  the  ipoils  of 
the  coaft  of  Guinea.  So  he  faid,  the  King  of  Den- 
mark might  feize  thoie  (hips  hefone  the  convoy 
came,  which  they  expedcd^  The  King  of  Den- 
mark faid,  he  had  not  ftrcngth  to  execute  that. 
Talbot  faid,  the  King  his  mailer  would  iend  ^ 
force  to  e£fe£t  it :  But  it  was  ft^bnable  he  fhould 
X  4  have 
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1665.  have  half  of  the  fpoil.  To  which  the  King  of 
Denmark  readily  agreed,  and  ordered  him  to  pro- 
pofe  it  to  his  matter.  So  he  immediately  tniai^ 
mitted  it  to  the  King,  who  approved  of  it,  and 
promifed  to  fend  a  fleet  to  put  it  in  execution. 
The  Minifters  of  Denmark  were  appointed  to  con- 
cert the  matter  with  Talbot.  But  nothing  was 
put  in  writing  ;  for  the  King  of  Denmark  was 
afhamed  to  treat  of  fuch  an  affair,  otherwife  than 
by  word  of  mouth.  Before  the  end  of  July,  news 
came,  that  De  Ruvter  with  the  Eaft-India  Fleet 
was  on  the  coaft  or  Norway.  Soon  after  he  came 
into  Berghen.  The  riches  then  in  that  port  were 
Reckoned  at  many  millions. 

The  Earl  of  Sandwich  was  then  in  thofe  fcas. 

So  Talbot  fent  a  vcffel  exprefs  to  him  with  the 

news.     But  that  veffel  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 

Dutch  Fleer,'  and  was  fent  to  Holland.-  The  King 

of  Denmark  writ  to  the  Viceroy  of  Norway,  and 

,  to  the  Governour  of  Berghen,  ordering  them  to 

life  all  fair  means  to  keep  the  Dutch  itill  in  their 

harbour,  promiflng  to  fend  particular  inftru^lions 

in  a  few  days  to  them  how  to  proceed.     Talbot 

fent  letters  with  thefe,  to  be  delivered  fecretly  to 

the  Commanders  of  the  Englifli  frigates,  to  let 

them  know  that  tliey  might  boldly  aflault  the 

Dutch  in  port  -,  for  the  Danes  would  make  no  rc- 

fiftance,  pretending  a  fear  that  the  Engjiilh  might 

^eftroy  their  Town  :  But  that  an  account  was  to 

be  kept  of  their  prizes,  that  the  King  of  Denmark 

might  have' a  juft  half  of  all :  They  were  not  to 

be  furprized,  if  the  Danes  feemed  at  firft  to  talk 

high  :  ThAt  was  to  be  done  for  fhew :  But  they 

would  grow  calmer,  when  they  came  to  engage. 

The  Earl  of  Sandwich  fent  his  Secretary  to  Talbot, 

to  know  the  particulars  of  the  agreement  with  the 

King  of  Denimark.     But  the  vcffel  that  brought 

him  was  ordered,  upon  landing  the  Secretary,  to 

come  bark  to  the  fleet.     So  that  it  was  impoffibic 

:o  fend  by  that  vcffel  what  was  dcfircd.     And  no 

other 
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other  fliips  could  be  goc  to  c^fiy  back  tl^c  Soq^e^^.  1661. 
tary.    And  thus  the  Earl  of  Sandv^ich  wept  19  at^  ^ 
tack  the  Dutch  Fleec  without  ft^j^ilig.  ibr  an  an- . 
fwcx  from  Talbot,  or  knowing  yrfi^  orders  the- 
Governour  of  Qerghen  had  yet  received :  For  tbo' 
die  orders  were  lent,  yet  it  was  ib  great  a  wayi  ten 
ox  twelve  days  journey,  that  they  could  not  reach- 
the  place,  but  after  the  Englilh  fleet  had  tnade 
the  attack.    The  Viceroy  of  Norway,  who  reiided 
at  Chriftiana,  had  his  orders  fooner,  and  fent  ouc^ 
two  gallies  to  communicate  the  agnement  to  the 
Earl  of  Sandwich;  but  miiTed  him,  for  hewaa, 
then  before  Bergben.    The  Governour  of  Bei^hen» . 
not  having  yet  the  orders  that  the  former  expreis 
promifed  him,  fent  a  Gentleman  to  the  Englifli . 
deet,  defiring  they  would  make  no  attack  for  two 
or  three  days ',  for  by  that  time  he  expe6led  his 
orders.    CliflTord  w^  fent  to  the  Governour,  who 
inlifted  that  till  he  had  orders  he  muft  defend  the 
port,  but  that  he  expedted  them  in  a  very  little! 
time.    Upon  Clifford's  going  back  to  the  fleet,  a 
Council  of  war  was  called,  in  which  the  officers^ 
animated  with  the  hope  of  a  rich  booty,  reiblved 
without  farther  delay  to  attack  the  port,  either 
doubting  the  fincerity  of  the  Dani(h  Court,  or  uv^, 
willing  to  give  them  fo  large  a  ihare  of  that,  opt. 
which  th^  reckoned  as  already  their  prize.    Upoa , 
this  Tiddim^n  began  the  attack,  whi(:h  ended  £i-- 
tally*    Divers  frigats  were  difabled,,  and  maoyi 
ofiicers  and  feamep  were  killed.    The  iquodron^ 
vfu  thus  ruined,  and  Tiddiman  was  r^y  ttt 
fink :  So  he  was  forced  to  flip  ^is  cables,  and  re« 
tire  to  the  fleet,  which  lay  without  the  rocks. 
This  a&ion  was  on  the  third  of  Auguft :  Aod  on- 
the  fourth  the  Governour  received  his  orders*    So* 
he  fent  for  Cliflbrd,  and  fliewed  him  hk  orders^ 
But,  as  the  Ei^lifli  fleet  had  by  their  precipit^ 
tion  forced  him  to  do  what  he  had  done,  fo  im 
could  not,  upon  what  had  happened  the  day  be- 
foitf  execute  thofe  otders,  till  ba  fent  anaccouac 
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1665.  oF  what  had  pafs'd  to  die  Court  of  Denmark,  and  * 
>>v%J  had  the  King's  fecond  orders  upon  it.  And,  if 
the  whole  Englifh  fleet  would  not  flay  in  thofe 
ieas  fo  long,  he  defired  they  would  leave  fix  frigats 
before  the  harbour;  and  he  would  engage,  the 
Dutch  (hould  not  in  the  mean  while  go  out  to  fea. 
But  the  Englifh  were  foUen  upon  their  difappoint- 
ment,  and  failed  away.  The  King  of  Denmark 
^  was  urtfpeakably  troubled  at  the  lofs  of  the  greateft 
treafure  he  was  ever  like  to  have  in  his  hands. 
This  was  a  defign  well  laid,  that  would  have  been 
as  fatal  to  the  Dutch,  as  ignominious  to  the  King 
of  Denmark,  and  was  by  the  impatient  ravenoul- 
ncfs  of  the  Englifh  loft,  without  pofTibility  of  re- 
covering it.  And  indeed  there  was  not  one  good 
flep  made  after  this  in  the  whole  progrefs  o?  the 
war. 
The  Par-  England  was  at  this  time  in  a  difmal  flate.  The 
oSm  *^  P'^g^^  continued  for  the  mofl  part  of  the  fummcr 
ifi  and  about  London,  and  began  to  fpread  over 
the  country.  The  Earl  of  Clarendon  moved  the 
King  to  go  to  Salifbury.  But  the  Plague J)roke 
out  there.  So  the  Court  went  to  Oxford,  where 
another  feflion  of  Parliament  was  held.  And  tho* 
the  conduct  at  fea  was  feverely  reflededon,  yet 
all  that  was  neceflary  for  carrying  on  the  war  ano- 
ther year  was  given.  •  The  Houfe  of  Commons 
kept  up  the  ill  humour  they  were  in  againf):  the 
Non-conformifts  very  high.  A  great  many  of 
the  Miniilers  of  London  were  driven  away  by  the 
Plague;  tho*  fome  few  ftaid.  Many  Churches 
being  (hut  up,  when  the  inhabitants  were  in  a  more 
than  ordinaiy  dilpofition  to  profit  by  good  fer- 
mons,  fome  of  the  Non-conformifb  upon  that 
went  into  the  empty  pulpits,  and  preached  \  and, 
it  was  g^vea  out,  with  very  good  fuccefs :  And 
in  many  other  places  they  began  to  preach  openly, 
not  without  renewing  on  the  fins  of  the  Court,  and 
on  the  ill  ufage  that  they  themfelves  had  met  with. 
This  was  repraented  very  odioufly  at  Oxford.  So 
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a*feverebill  wsls  broughjjin,  requirifng  all  t1i6  fi- 
lenced  Min&ers.  to  take  an  oath^  declaring  ic  vras 
not  lawful  on  any  pretence  whatfoever  to  take 
arms  againft  the  King,  or  any  comdiiflioned  by 
him,  and  that  tKey  would  not  ac  any  time  ciidea-. 
vour  an  alteraridn  in  the  government  of  the  Church 
or  Slate.  Such  as  refuted  this  were  not  to  come' 
utrhhltl  five  mtles^^  of  any  City,  or  ^arlia|nent  Bo«^ 
rough,  or  of  tht^  Ciiurch  wcfaerd- thty  had  ferved*^ 
This  was  muth  dppoled  in  both  Houfes,  butmore> 
faintly  in  the  H^le:bf  Comnjons.  The  EarUtf: 
Southampton  fpoke  vehemently-  againft  it-  in  thd 
HdUfe^of  Lords. -'He  faid;  he  cbi^d  uke  no  fuch^ 
oath  himfelf  ::.  Kot"  h6w  firnl  foevcf  he  had  always 
been  tO/the^h\)rdK)  yit^  as  thkfgSfWere.mans^ed^* 
he  did  not  know  but  he  himfel^naight  fee  caufeto 
endeavour  an  alteration.  Do^or  Earl^  ^  Biihop  ^f 
Saliibury,  died  at  that  time.  ;&n^^^  before  his 
dea^,  he<fecl:^ed  hiaffelf  much  againft  this  AA^ 
He  was  the  man  of  all' the  Clergy-  for  whom  th? 
King-  had  the  greneft^efteem.-;  Me. had  been  his 
fubtutdr,  and  had  followed  hin^  ih  iall  hiis  exilo 
with  fo  clear  a  c^aM^jsr^  that  the  King  could  never 
fee  or-'  hear  •  of  any  one  ''thing  aihifs  in  him.  So 
lie>  Who  hsui  a  i^etf  t>leafure  In  finding  out  any 
tking'that  lefleiied  a^inan  eftee^^ed  eminent  mc 
piety,  yet  had  avaluefor  Mm  beyond  all  the  me& 
of  his  order.  Sholdon^ind  Ward  wem  tiie  Bifhopi 
that  a^ed  and  ^guod  ^moft  for  this  Aft,  ovhioh 
came  fo  be  call' the  Five  Mile^  A&.  All  that 
wero  tliio  feti^t^fa^ii^durers  of  Popery  promoted  ic: 
Their  conftant' maxim  being,  to  bring  all  tht 
Seftaries  into  fo  (Jefperate  a  ftate,  that  tt^y  fhould 
be  at  mercy,  and  forced  tx>  defirc  a  toleration  on 
fuch  terms^  as  the  King  fhould  think  fit  to  grant 
'it  oil^  Clifford  began'  co  make  a  great  fieure  in 
•the'  Hbu&  of  Commons.  He  was  the  Ion  of  ^ 
Clergyman^  boro  to  a  fmall  fortune:  But  was  a 
-^  inan  of  great  vivacity*  He  was  recoaciled  to  the 
Ckirch  of  RomebcifoiPe  tht  Refioration*    The 
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1665.  Lord  Clarendon  hud  many  fpit$  aRiQnig  the  Pij^  r 
And  the  news  of  this  was  ^ou^t  him  among 
other  things.  So,  when  Clifibrd  began  grft  to 
appear  in  the  Houfe^  he  gpt  oi^e  to  recom- 
mend him  to  the  Lord  Clarendon's  favour.  The 
Lord  Clarendon  locked  into  the.  advice  that  was 
broi^ht  him:  And  by  con>paring  things^,  toge- 
ther, he  perceived  that  be  muft  he  that  ma^: 
And  upon  thai,  he  excufed  himielf  the  belt  he 
could*  So  CliffQrd  ftruck.  In  with  his  enemies  % 
and  tied  himfelf  particularly  to  Bennett  made 
Lord^  and  afterwards  Earl  of  Arlington.  While 
the  AGt  was:  Wpre;  the  Houfc  of  Commons^ 
Vau^un,  afterwrds  made  Chief.  Juftice  of  thit> 
Common^pleasv  moved  that  tjie  word  *MMplly** 
ought  be  addiedb^  the  word  ^  <:ommifiloQed  oy  dus 
King  :'*  Bgt  Finch»  the  Attprney  Gen^ml^  faid» 
tibidt  was  nte4kih ;  fktcc  unlefi  the  commiffion  was 
kffl  it  waa no.cOmmii&QOst  4nd^  to  make Jt  le- 
gal, it  muft  be  iilued  oyt  for  ^  lawful  occafioDt 
and  to  perfisvis  capable  of  it,  a<xl  muft  pafs  in  the 
due  form  irf  lawc.  The  otbci  ilyfiftcd  that  the  ad* 
dition.  would  clev.  all  fcfupkft..  Mid  procure  an 
univerfal  edn9i|)Haiice.  But;  iha^ropuld  not  be  ob* 
'  tained  $  for  it.  was  iotende4  te  i»$  diffioultie^  in  the 
way  of  thofei  againft  wheioi  th^  A€t  was  levelled* 
!When  t^e  bill  canole  up  tQ^ithe'Lofds^  the  £iiu4  of 
Southampton  moved,  for  the  lame  addition  1.. but 
Wis  aufwered  1;>y  the>£avl  ^Anglefey,  upon  the 
fame  grounds  oil  which  F4n$ti.went.  Yei  this 
gaye  great  iatisfa^Hon:  to  many  who  heard  it^  this 
being  the  aVowed  (enfe  of  1^  l^iflatof^.  .  The 
*whole  matter  wa^  h  expl^ned  by  Bridgman»  when 
Bates»  with:  a  great  many^  more,,  canoe  into  the 
.Court  of  .C(»zunon*pleas  to  take  the  oatht  The 
Ad  pa&'d :  And  the  Non-confc^rmifts  were  put  to 
ij^ceac  ftraiCL  They  had  no  mind  to  take  the  oa^. 
And  they  fcarce  knew  how  to  di^Kife  of  themfelves 
.Recording  to  the  terms  of  the  A£t.  Some  mode- 
rate men  took  pains  to  perfuadcthem  to  take 
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the  oath.  It  was  faid  by  <*  endeavour"  was  only  1665* 
tneant  an  unlawful  endeavour  -,  and  chat  it  was  io  wv^. 
declared  in  the  debates  of  both  Houfes.  Some 
Judges  did  on  the  bench  expound  it  in  that  ienfe. 
Yet  few  of  them*  took  it.  Many  more  refufed 
it,  who  were  jmt  to  hard  fhifcs  to  live,  being  fi> 
&r  feparated  from  die  places  from  which  they  drew 
didr  chief  fubfiftance.  Yet  as  aU  this  feverity  in  a 
time  of  war,  and  of  fudi  a  publick  calamity,  drew 
very  hard  cenfures  on  the  promoters  of  it,  (b  ft 
rai&d  the  compaffions  of  their  party  fo  much,  thatt 
I  have  been  told  they  were  foppli^d  more  plehtis 
fully  at  that  time  than  ever.  Thevt  was  better 
reafon,  than  perhaps  thofe  of  Oxford  kncn^  to 
fufpeA  pradices  againft  the  State. 

Algcrrioon  Sidney,  ^  fome  others  of  the  Com;-  J^  ^ 
mon-wealdi  party,  came  toDe'Wit,  "dprefe'd^^^^ 
jiim  to  think  of  an  inVafion  of  England  and  Scots  mon- 
knd,  and  save  him  gr^t  affaraneeg  of  a  lli^ng  weabh 

?arty :  And  they  were  bringing  many  officers  to  P*^* 
lolhnd  to  join  in  the  undertaking.    They  deafc 
alfo  with  fomeHn  Aqift^rdam^  who  were  jMirticu^ 
iarly  fliarpned  againft  the  King,  and  were  for  turn*- 
in^  England  s^ain  into  a  Commonwealth.    The 
matter  w^  fibr  Ibme  3dnie  in  dotation  at  the 
Hague^    But  De  Wit  was  againft  it,  and  got  it  to 
be  laid  afide.    He  faid,  their  going  into  fudi  a 
defign  would  provoke  France  to  turn  againft 
them :  It  mig^t  engage  them  in  fei  long  war,  the 
confeqoences  of  which  could  hot  be  forefeen: 
And«  as  there  was  no  reafon  to  think,  that,  while 
the  Parliament  was  fo  firm  to  the  King»  any  dis- 
contents could  be  qarried  ib  far  as  *  to  a  general  fi- 
fing, which  thefe  men  undertook  for  ;  lo,  he  faid, 
what  would  the  efieft  be  of  turnihg  England  intb 
a  Common-^wealth,  if  it  could  poffibly  tc  brought 
about,  but  the  ruin  of  Holland?  Since  k  would         . 
naturally  draw  many  of  the  Dutch  to  lea^e  their        ^ 
country,  which  could  not  be  kept  siid  maintained 
*  TlMt  19,  the  NoiHConfonniftt. 
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^665.  but  at  a  Vaft  chaf®?^  to  exphar^c it  for  tKc  plenty 
w'-v^^  and  fecurity*  that  England*  afiorded.  *  Thereibre 
olLjthat.hc  would ^^ige  in  was^  tx)  weaken  tii« 
^trad^  of  England,  and  to  deftroy  .their  fleet;  in 
.-which  he  fucccedcd  th^  following  year  beyond  all 
'fcxpcftation. .  The  bufy  men  in  Scotland,  being 
encouraged  from  Rotterdam^  went  about  the  coua« 
try,  to  try  if  any.  men  of  weight  would  fct  them^ 
lelves  at  the  head  of  thdr  deAgnt  for  an  infur* 
rcftion.    The  Earl  of  Caflilis  aiid  Lockhart  were 
the  two  perfons  they  refolved  to.try.    But  they 
did  it  at  fo  great  adiftance,  that^.fromthe  pro- 
pofidon  made  to  them,  there,  was  no  danger  of 
mifprifion  (^tWifcs^    Lord  Cafulis  had  given  his 
word  to  the  King,  that  be  would  never  engage  in 
any  plots :  And  he  had  got  undefc  the  King's  hand 
a  promife,  that  he  and  his.  family  fhould  not  be 
difturbedj   let  him  ferve  God  ia  what  way  he 
ple^fed*    Sq  be  did  not  fuflfer  themto  come  fb  far 
as  to  make  him  any  prOpofuionSi  '  Lockhart  did 
chc  fame.    They  (eeing  no  other,  perfon  that  had 
credit  enough  in  tl^e  country  to;  bring .  the.  people 
about  him,  gave  ovier  all  tht  projecSls  for  that 
yefir.  .  But,  upon  the  informations  that  the  King 
had  pf  their  caballing  at  Rotterdam,  he.caifed 
th^fe  troops  of  which  mention  wa6  fornoerly  made. 
The  Duke     An  accident  happened,  this  winter  at  Oxford, 
of  York's  too  inconiiderablc,  and  top  tender  to  be  mention- 
jctloufy.   ^^^  if  it  were  not  that  great  effefts  were  bcliey/ed 
tp  have  followed  On  it.  .  The  Duke  had  always 
one. private  ^our  after  another,  in  the  manag- 
ing of  which,  he.feemed  to  ftand  more  in  awe  of 
the  Dutchefs,  than,  confidering  the  inequality  of 
their  rank,  qould  have  beem  imagined.   .Talbot 
.was  looked  on  as  the  chief  manager  of  thofe  in- 
-trigues.    The  Dutchefs's  deportment  was  unex- 
.ceptioDjable,  which  nfiade  her  authority  the  greater. 
At  Oxford  thpre  .vas  then  a  v€ry  graceful  young 
Lilian  of  quality  that  belonged  to  Jicr  Court,  whofe 
fervices  were  fo  accepsable^  that  fiie  was  thought 
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t0  lojk  at  him  in  a  particular  manner^    This  was   f66§. 
ib  reprefented  to  the  Duke,  that  he,  being  refolved  vy^. 
to  emancipate  himfelf  into  moi^  open  pra&ices^     • 
took  up  a  jealoufy ;  and  put  the  perlon  out  of  his 
Court  with  fo  much  precipitation,  that  the  thing 
became  very  publick  by  this  means.  The  Dutcbeft 
loft  the  power  (he  had  over  him  fo  entirely,  that 
no  method  (he  could  think  of  was  like  to  re- 
cover it,  except  one.    She  began  to  difcover  what 
his  religion  was,  tho*  he  ftill  came  not  only  to 
Church,  but  to  Sacrament.    And  upon  that  (he, 
to  regain  what  (he  had  loft,  entered  into  private 
difcourfes  with  his  Priefts ;  but  in  fb  fecret  a  man- 
ner, that  there  was  not  for  fome  years  after  this 
the  leaft  fufpicion  given.    She  began  by  degrees  to 
flacken  in  her  conftant  coming  to  Prwers  and  to 
Sacrament,  in  which  (he  had  beesli  before  thatm-        * 

Silar,  almoft'  to  fuperftition.    She  excufed  that  on 
r  ill  health :  For  (he  fell  into  an  ill  habit  of 
body,  which  fome  imputed  to  the  cScSt  of  ibme 
of  the  Duke's  diftempers  communicated  to  her. 
A  ftory  was   fet  about,  and  generally  believed* 
that  the  Earl  of  Southefk,  that  had  married  a 
daughter  of  Duke  Hamilton's,  fu(pe£fcine  fowc 
familiarities  between  the  Duke  and  his  wife,  haid  His 
taken  a  furc  method  to  procure  a  di(ea(e  to  him-  •■«»«• 
(elf,  which  he  communicated  to  his  wife,  and  was 
by  that  means  fet  round  till  it  came  to  theDutche^, 
who  was  fo  tainted  with  it  that  it  was  the  occa(i€«i 
of  the  death  of  all  her  children,  except  the  two 
daughters,  our  two  Queens  ;   and  was  believed 
the  caufe  of  an  illnefs  under  which  (he  langui(hed 
long,  and  died  fo  corrupted,  that  in  dre(rinff  her 
body  after  her  death,  one  of  her  breafb  burft, 
being  a  mafs  of  corruption.    Lord  Southeik  was 
for  fome  years  not  ill  pleafed  to  have  this  believed* 
It  looked  like  a  peculiar  ftrain  of  revenge,  with 
,  which  he  feemed  much  delighted.    But  I  know 
he  has  to  fome  of  his  friends  denied  the  whdle  of 
the  ftory  very  folcmnly.    Another  a£ted  a  better 
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%66i.  part.  He  did  not  like  a  cpmmerce  that  he  ob^ 
i^^v^^'  ferved  between  the  Duke  and  his/wife.  He  went 
•  ttnd  expoftuiated  with  him  upon  it.  The  Duke 
fell  a  commending  his  wife  much.  He  told  him. 
Be  came  not  to  fcek  his  wife^s  charafter  from  him : 
The  moft  effeftual  way  of  comn?cnding  her,  was 
to  have  nothing  to  do  with  her.  He  added,  that 
if  Princes  woula  do  thofe  wrongs  to  fubjeds,  wio 
could  not  demand  fuch  reparations  of  honour  from 
^em,  as  they  could  from  their  eauals,  it  would 
'put  them  on  fecreter  methods  ot  revenge :  For 
'feme  injuries  were  fuch,  that  men  of  honour  could 
not  bear  them.  And,  upon  a  new  obfervation  he 
nrwicfe  of  the  Duke's  defigns  upon  his  wife,    he 

Suitted  a  veiy  good*  poll,  and  went  with  her  into 
le  country,  where  he  kept  her  till  fhc  died.     Up- 
•         oh  the  whole*  matter  the  Duke  was  often  ill.    His 
.children  were  bom  with  ulcers,  or  they  broke  out 
*Upon  them  loon  after :  And  all  his  fons  died  young, 
and-  unhealthy.    This  has,  as  far  as  any  thing  prc- 
•fumptive  only  and  not  to  be  brought  in  the  way  of  ^ 
♦proof,  prevailed  to  create  a  fufpicion,  that  fo  healthy ' 
a  child  as  the  pretended  Prince  of  Wales  could 
;  neidier  be  hit,  nor  be  born  of  any  wife,  with  whom 
*  he  had  fived  long.    The  violent  pain  that  his  eldcft 
daughter  had  in  her  eyes,  and  the  gout  which  has 
early  fcized  our  prefent  Queen,    are  thought  the 
dregs  of  a  tainted  original.   Willis,  the  great  phy- 
fician,  'being  called  to  confult  for  one  of  his  ions, 
gave  his  opir|ion  in  thofe  words.  Mala  Stamina 
Vitae ;  which  gave  fuch  offence,  that  he  was  never 
.  called  for  afterwards. 

I  Q$Q^  I  know  nothing  of  the  counfels  of  the  year  1 666, 
nor  whofc  advices  prevailed.  It  was  refolved,  that 
•Ac  Duke  Ihould  not  go  to  fea  5  but  that  Monk 
Ihould  command  the  great  fleet  of  between  fifty 
and  fixtylhips  of  the  line,  and  that  Prince  Rupert 
fliould  be  fent  with  a  fquadron  of  about  twenty 
five  Ihips,  to  meet  the  French  fleet,  and  to  hinder 

their 
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thcif  conjunftion  with  the  Dutch  :  For  the  French 
had  prbmifed  a  fleet  to  join  the  Dutch,  but  never 
feftt  it.  Monk  went  out  fo  certain  of  vidtory,  that 
he  feemed  only  concerned  for  fear  the  Dutch  {houhf 
iK^t^come  out.  The  Court  flattered  themfelves 
with  the  hopes  of  a  very  happy  year :  But  it  proved. 
a  fetal  one.  The  Dutch  fleet  came  out,  De  Wrt 
and  fome  of  the  States'  being  on  board.  They^he  fleet 
engaged  the  Englifti  fleet  for  two  days,  in  whrch  was  al-, 
they  had  a  mantfcfl:  fuperiority.  But  it  cofl:  them  f"^^  ^"^^* 
dear ;  for  the  Engi^fli  fought  well.  But  the  Dutch  J^Jp^^J 
were  fiiperiour  in  number,  and  were  fo  well  fur-  faved  by 
niflied  with  chained  flibf,  (a  peculiar  contrivance'P"nce 
of  which  De  Wit  had  the  honour  to  be  thought  ^"P^^* 
the  inventer,  that  the  Englifli  fleet  vras  quite  un- 
ri^ed.)  And  they  were  in  no  condition  to  work 
themfelves  off.-  So  they  mufl:  hare  all  been  taken, 
Tunk,  or  biimt,  if  Prince  Rupert,  beirigyct  in  the 
channel j  and  hearing  that  they  were, engaged  by^ 
thet:ontmaed  roartng  of  guns,  had^ot  madfe  air 
poflible  hafte  to  ^t  to  them.  He  came'  in  good^ 
time.  And  the  Dutch,  who  had  fufFcred  much,* 
feeing  fo  great  a  force  come  up,  ihcered  off.  He] 
was  in  no  condition  to  purfue  th^m ;  bSxt  brought 
off  oilr- fleet,  which  faved  us  a  gi;eat/I6fs  that' 
feemed  otherwife  unavoidable.  The  Court  gavp^ 
eut  that  it  was  a  vifto'ry  :  And  publrck  tharikfgiv- 
ings  were  ordered,  which  was  a  horrid  mocking  of 
God,  and  a  lying  to  the  world.  We  had  in  ond 
refpeft  reafon  to' thank  God,  that  we  had  riot  lo(t 
oor  whole  fleet;  -A  dreadful  Fire  compleated  the 
mileries  of  this  year  :  The  Plague  was  fo  funk  in 
London,  that  the  inhabitants  began  to  return  ra 
it,  and  brouglit  with  them  a  great  deal  of  manu-' 
fafture,  which  was  lying  on  the  hands  of  the  clo-' 
thters  and  others^-'  now  in  the  fccond  year  of  the 
w^r,  in  which  track  and  all- other  confumptionV 
were  very  low.  It  was  reckoned,  that  a  peace* 
mufl:  come  next  winter.  The  merchants  were  up- 
^  that  preparing  to  go  fo  market  as  fbon  as  pofii- 
VoL.  I.  Y  ble. 
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1 666.^  ble.    7be  fummer  had  been  the  drieil  that  W^a^ 

W^w    known  of  fome  years.     And  London  being  for  the 

moft  part  built  of  timber  filled  up  with  plaiftcr»- 

The  fire    all  was  cxtream  dry.     On  the  fecond  of  September 

of  Lon-    a  fire  broke  out,  that  raged  for  three  days,  as  if 

^on-         it  had  a  commiiTion  to  devour  every  thing  that  was 

in  its  way.     On  the  fourth  day  it  ftopt  in  the  midlt 

of  very  combuftible  matter. 

I  will  not  enlarge  on  the  extent  nor  the  de- 
ftrudtion  majde  by  the  fire  :  Many  books  are  full 
of  it.  That  lyhich  is  ftill  a  gr?at  fccret  is,  whe-^ 
thcr  it  was  cafual,  or  raifed  on  defign.  The  Eci- 
gliih  fleet  had  landed  on  the  Vly,  an  ifland  lying 
near  the  Texel,  and  had  burnt  it :  Upon  which 
fome  came  toDe  Wit,  and  offer^  a  revenge,  that, 
if  they  were  aflifted,  they  would  fet  London  on 
fire.  He  rejedted  the  propofition.:  For  he  faid,  he 
would  not  make  tlie  breach  wider,  nor  the  quarrel 
irreconcilable.  He  faid,  it  was  brought  him  by- 
one  of  the  Labadifts,  as  fent  to  them  by  fome 
others.  He  made  no  farther  refledions  on  the 
matter  till  the  City  was  burnt.  Then  he  began  tcJ 
fufpedt  there  had  been  a  defign,  and  that  they  had 
intended  to  draw  him  into  it,  and  to  lay  the  odium 
of  it  upon  the  Dutch.  But  he  could  hear  no  news 
of  thole  who  had  fent  that  propofition  to  him.  In 
the  April  before,  fome  Common- wealths-men  were 
found  in  a  plot,  and  hanged ;  who  at  their  execu* 
tion  confcfiled,  they  had  been  fpoken  to,  to  afilft  in 
a  defign'  of  burning  London  on  the  fecond  of  Sep- 
tember. This  was  printed  in  the  gazette  of  thiat 
t^  week,  which  I  my  lelf  read.  Now  the  fire  break- 
ing out  on  the  fecond,  made  all  people  conclude, 
that  there  was  a  defign  fome  time  before  on  foot 
for  doing  it. 
Itwai  ^^^  Papifts  were  generally  charged  with  it. 

charged    One  Hubert,  a  French  Papifl:,  was  feized  in  Eilex, 
on  the      as  he  was  getting  out  of  the  way  in  great  confufion. 
Pajriili,     fjg  confeiled,  he  had  begun  the  fire,  and  p<*rfifled 
in  his  confcifion  to  his  death  ^  for  he  was  hanged 

upon 
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iipBn  no  other  evidence  but  that  of  his  own  confefT-   1 666, 
bn.  It  is  true,  he  gave  fo  broken  an  account  of  the  v-*^v-w 
whole  matter,  that  he  was  thought  mad.  Yet  he  was 
blindfolded,  and  carried  to .  feveral  places  of  the 
City;   And  then,  his  eyes  being  opened,  he  was 
aiicedj  if  that  was  the  place :  And  he  being  car- 
ried to  wrong  place?,  after  he  looked  round  about 
for  fome  time,  he  laid,  that  was  not  the  place: 
But  when  he  was  brought  to  the  place  where  it 
firft  broke  Out,  he  affirmed  that  was  the  true  place. 
And  Tillotfon  told  me,  that  Howell,  then  the  re- 
corder of  London,  was  with  him,  and  had  much 
difcourfe  with  him ;  and  that  he  concluded,  it  was 
impoffible  that  it  could  be  a  melancholy  dream : 
The  horrour  oif  the  faftj  and  the  terrour  of  death, 
and  perhaps  fome  engagements  in  confeflion,  might 
put  him  in  fuch  diforder,  that  it  was  not  poflible 
to  draw  a  clear  account  of  any  thing  from  him, 
but  of  what  nilated  to   himfelf.     Tillotfon,  who 
believed  that  the  City  was  burnt  on  defign,  told 
me  a  circumftance,  that  made  the  Papifts  employ- 
ing fuch  a  crazed  man,   in  fuch  a  fervice,    more 
credible.     Langhorn^  the  Popifli  counfellor  at  law, 
who  for  many  years  pafs'd  tor  a  Proteftant,  was 
difpatching  a  half-witted  man  to  manage  eleftions 
in  Kfcnt  before  the  Rcftoration.     Tillotfon,  being 
prefent,  and  obferving  what  a  fort  of  man  he  was, 
afked  Langhorn,    how  he  could  employ  him  in 
fuch  fervices.     Langhorn  anfwered,  it  was  a  maxim 
ivith  him,  in  dangerous  fervices  t©  employ  none 
but  half-witted  men,    if  they  could  be  but  fecret 
and  obey  orders :  For  if  they  (hould  change  their 
minds,  and  turn  informers  inftead  of  agents,    ic 
would  be  eafy  to  difcredit  them,  and  to  carry  off 
the  weight  of  any  difcovcries  they  could  make,  by 
ihewjng  they  were  rnad-men,  and  fo  not  like  to  be 
trufted  in  critical  things. 

The  moft  extraordinary  paflage,  tho*  it  is  but  a  A  ftrong 

arefumption,  was  told  me  by  Doftor  Xloyd  and  prcfump- 

.  -  Y  a  '•  tbc^^^^«^«- 
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1666.  the  Countcfs  of  Clarendon.     The  latter  hadagreSt- 
cftate  in  the  new  river,  that  is  brouglit  from  Ware 
to  London,  which  is  brought  together  at  Iflington, 
where  there  is  a  great  room  full  of  pipes,  that  con- 
vey it  thro*  all  the  ftreets  of  London. ,    The  con- 
ftant  order  of  that  matter  was,    to  fet  all  the  pipes 
a  running  on  Saturday  night,  that  fo  the  cifterns 
might  be  all  full  by  Sunday  morning,  there  being  a 
more  than  ordinary  confumption  of  water  on  that 
day.     There  was  one  Grant,  a  Papift*,  under  whofe 
name  Sir  William  Pettyt  publiftied  his  obfcrvations 
on  the  bills  of  mortality :,  He  had  fomc  time  before 
applied  himfelf  to  Lloyd,  who  had  great  credit  With 
the  Countefs  of  Clarendon  ;  and  faid,  he  could  raifc 
that  cftate  confiderably,  if  fhe  would  make  him  a 
truftee  for  her.    His  fchemes  were  probable :  And 
he  was  made  one  pf  the  board  that  governed  that 
matter :  And  by  that  he  had  a  right  tocome,  as 
oft  as  he  pleafed,  to  view  their  works  at  Iflington. 
He  went  thither  the  Saturday  before  the  fire  broke 
out,  and  called  for  the  key  of  the  place  where  the 
heads  Of  the  pipes  were,  and  turned  all  the  cocks 
that  were  then  open,    and  ftopt   the  water,    and 
went  away,  and  carried  the   keys  with  him.     So 
when  the  fire  broke  out  next  mornrng,  they  opened 
the  pipes  in  the  ftreets  to  fihd  water,  but  there  was 
none.     And  fome  hours  were  loft  in  fending  to 
Iflington,  where^  the  door  was  to  be  broke  open, 
,and  the  cocks  turned.  *  And  it  was  long  before  the 
water  got  to  London.     Grant  indeed  denied  that 
he  had  turned  the  cocks.     But  the  officer  of  the 
works  affirmed,  that  he  had,  according  to  order, 
fet  them  aU  a  running,  and  that  no'perfon  had  «)t 
the  keys  from  him,  befidcs  Grant  *,  who  confcftd 
.  he  had  carried  away  the  k:eys,  but  pretended  \it 
did  it  without  defign.     There  were  many  other 
ftorics  fet  about,   as  that  the  Papifts  in  fevcral 
-  places  had  aflced,  if  there  v^as  no  news  of  the  burn- 
ing of  London,  "'and  that  it  Was  talked  of  in  many 
'    **  parts 
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fiarts  bcvond  fea,  long  before  the  news  coulc}  get, 
thitheu*  n*oni  London.  .  In  this  mattfer  I  was  much 
determined  by  what  Sir  Thomas  Littleton,  the  fa- 
ther, told  me.  He  vyas  a  man  of  a  ftrong  head, 
and  found  judgment.  He  had  juft  as  much  know- 
ledge in  trade,  hiftory,  the  difpofition  of  Europe, 
and  the  conftitution  of  England,  as  ferved  to  feed 
and  di red:  his  own  thoughts,  and  no  more.  He 
lived  all  the  fummcr  long  in  London,  where  I  was 
his  next  neighbour,  and  had  for  fevren  years  a  con- 
ftant  and  daily  convcrfation  with  him..  He  was 
Treasurer  of  the  Navy  in  conjunction  with  Olborn, 
who  was  afterwards  Lord  Treafurer,  who  fupr 
planted  him  in  that  poft,  and  got  it  all  into  his 
own  hands.  He  had  a  very  bad  opinion  of  the 
King ;  and  thought,  that  he  had  worfe  intention^ 
than  his  brother,  but  that  he  had  a  more  dextrous 
way  of  covering  and  managing  them  ;  only  his  la- 
zinefs  made  him  lefs  earneft  in  profecuting  them. 
He  had  generally  the  charafter  of  the  ableft  Par- 
liament man  in  his  time.  His  chief  eftate  lay  in 
the  City,  not  far  from  the  place  where  the  fire 
broke  out,  tho'  it  did  not  turn  that  way.  He  was 
one  of  the  Committee  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons, 
that  examined  all  the  prefumptions  of  the  City*s 
being  burnt  on  defign  :  And  he  often  aflured  me, 
that  there  was  no  clear '  prefumption  made  out 
about  it,  and  that  many  ftories,  which  were  pub- 
li(hed  with  good  affurance,  came  to  nothing  upon 
a  ftrid  examination.  He  was  at  that  time,  that 
the  inquiry  was  made,  in  employment  at  Court, 
So,  whether  that  biafled  him,  or  not,  I  cannot 
tell.  There  was  fo  great  a  divcrfity  of  opinions 
in  the  matter,  that  I  muft  leave  it  under  the  fame 
uncertainty  in  which  I  found  it.  If  the  French 
and  Dutch  had  been  at  that  time'  defigning  an  im- 
preffion  elfewhere,  it  might  have  been  more  rea- 
fonable  to  fuppofe  it  was^done  on  defign  to  diftrad: 
our  affairs.  But  it  fell  out  at  a  dead  time,  when 
Ao  advantage  could  be  made  of  it.  And  it  did  not 
Y  3  fecm 
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1666.  feem  probable,  that  the  Papifts  had  engaged  iri 

w»v*<N^  the  defign,  merely  to  impoverilh  and  ruin  the  Na- 
tion J  lor  they  had  nothing  ready  then  to  graft*. 
upon  the  confufion  that  this  put  aU  the  people  in. 
Above  twelve  thoufand  hoqfes  were  burnt  down« 
with  the  greateft  part  of  the  furniture  and  mer- 
chandize that  was  in  them.  All  means  ufed  to 
Hop  it  proved  inefFpdlual  -,  tho*  the  blowing  up  of 
houfes  was  the  mod  effeftual  of  any.  But  the 
wind  was  fo  high,  that  fleaks  of  fire  and  burning 
matter  were  carried  in  the  air  crqft  feveral  ftrects. 
So  that  the  fire  fpread  not  only  in  the  next  neigh- 
bourhood, but  at  a  great  diftance.  The  King  and 
the  Duke  were  alrrioft  all  the  day  long  on  horfe- 
back  with  the  g\iards,  feeing  to  all  ths^t  could  be 
done,  either  fbr  quenching  the  fire,  or  for  carry- 
ing off  perfpns  and  goods  to  the  fields  all  about 
London.  The  moft  aftonifliing  circumft^ncc  of 
that  dreadful  conflagration  was,  that,  notWithT 
ftanding  the  great  deltruftion  that  was  made,  and 
the  great  confufion  in  the  ftreets,  I  could  never 
hear  of  any  one  perfon  that  was  cither  burnt,  or 
trodden  to  death.  The  King  was  never  obferved 
to  be  fo  much  ftruck  with  any  thing  in  his  whole 
life,  as  with  this.  But  the  citizens  were  not  fa 
,  well  fatisfied  with  the  Duke*s  behaviour.  They 
thought  he  looked  too  gay,  and  too  little  con- 
cerned. A  jealoufy  of  his  being  concerned  in  it 
was  fpread  about  with  ^reat  induftry,  but  witl\ 
very  little  appearance  of  truth.  Yet  it  grew  to 
be  generally  believed,  chiefly  after  he  owned  he 
was  a  Papift. 

Diforders      In  Scotland  the  fermentation  went  very  high. 

land^^^"  Turner  was  fent  again  into  the  Weft  in  Oftobcr 
this  year :  And  he  began  to  treat  the  country  at 
the  old  rate.  The  people  were  alarmed,  and  few 
they  were  to  be  undone.  They  met  together,  and 
talked  with  fome  fiery  Minifters.  Semple,  Max* 
well,  Welfh,  and  Gudiry  were  the  chief  incendi- 
aries.    Two  Gentlemen  that  hadferved  in  the  wars, 

one 
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one' a  Lieutenant  Colonel,  Wallace,  and  the  other  1666. 
that  had  been  a  Major,  Learmoth,  were  the  bed 
officers  they  had  to  rely  on.  The  chief  Gentlemen 
of  thofe  Counties  were  all  clapt  up  in  prifon,  as 
was  formerly  told.  So  that  preferred  them  : 
Otherwife  they  muft  either  have  engaged  with  the 
people,  or  have  loft  their  intereft  among  them. 
The  people  were  told,  that  the  fire  of  London  had 
put  things  in  that  confufion  at  Court,  that  any  vi- 
gorous attempt  would  diforder  all  the  King's  af- 
tairs.  If  the  new  levied  troops  had  not  ftood  in 
their  way,  they  would  have  been  able  to  have  car- 
ried all  things  againft  them  :  For  the  two  troops 
of  guards,  with  the  regiment  of  foot  guards,  would 
not  have  been  able  to  have  kept  their  ground  be- 
fore them.  The  people,  as  fome  of  them  told  me 
afterw^s>  were  made  to  believe  that  the  whole 
Nation  was  in  the  fame  difpofition.  So  on  the 
thirteenth  of  November  they  ran  together :  And 
two  hundred  of  them  went  to  Dumfreis^  where 
Turner  then  lay  with  a  few  foldiers  about  him ; 
the  greateft  part  of  his  men  being  then  out  in  par- 
tics,  for  the  levying  of  fines.  So  they  furprifed 
him  before  he  could  get  to  his  arms  :  Otherwife, 
he  told  me,  he  would  have  been  killed  rather  than 
taken,  fincc  he  expefted  no  mercy  fronpi  them. 
With  himfelf  they  feized  his  papers  and  inftruc- 
tions,  by  which  it  appeared  he  had  been  gentlet 
than  his  orders  were.  So  they  refolved  to  keep 
him,  and  exchange  him  as  occafion  fliould  be  of- 
fered. But  they  did  not  tell  him  what  they  in- 
tended to  do  with  him  :  So  he  thought,  they  were 
keeping  him,  till  they  might  hang  him  up  with 
the  more  folemnity.  There  was  a  confiderable 
cafli  in  his  hands,  partly  for  the  pay  of  his  men, 
partly  of  the  fines  which  he  had  raifed  in  the  coun- 
try, that  was  feized :  But  he,  to  whom  they  truft- 
cd  the  keeping  of  it,  ran  away  with  it.  They  fpread 
a  report,  which  they  have  fince  printed,  and  it 
pafled  for  (bmc  time  current,  that  thii  riling  was 
Y  4  the 
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1666.  the  cffeft  of  a  fudden  heat,  that  the  country  was 
w^-v-^M^  put  into,  by  feeing  one   of  their  neighbours  tictf 
on  a  horfe  hand  and  foot,  and  carried  away,  only 
bccaufe  he  could  not  pay  a  high  tine  that  was  fee 
upon  him  ;  and  that  upon  this  prov'ocation  the 
neighbours,  who  did   not.  know   how  foon  fucli 
ufage  would  fall  to  their  own  turn,  ran  together, 
and  refcued  him  i  and  that,   fearing  fome  fcvcrc 
ufage  for  that,  they  kept  together,  and  that,  others 
coming  into  them,  they  went  on,  and  fcizcd  Tur- 
'  ner.     But  this  was  a  ftpry  made  only  to  beget 
compaffion :  For,  after  the  infurredion  was  qualh'd, 
the  Privy  Council  fent  fome  round  the  country,  to 
examine  the  violences   that  had  been  committed, 
particularly  in  the  parifh  where  •it  was  given  out 
that  this  was  done.     I  read  the  report  they  made 
to  the  Council,  and   all   the  depofitions  that  the 
people  of  the  country  made  before  them;  But 
this  was  not  mentioned  in  any  one  of  tliem. 
A  rebel-        The  news  of  this  rifing  was  brought  to  Edin- 
lion  in  the  burgh,  famc  e»creafing  their  numbers   to  fome 
thoufands.     And  this  happening  to  be  near  Car- 
lifle,  the  Govcrnour  of  that  place  fent  an  exprefs  to 
Court,  in  which  the  ftrength  of  the  party  was  mag- 
nified much  beyond  the  truth.  The  Earl  of  Rothes 
was  then  at  Court,  who  had  aflured  the  King,  that 
all  things  were  fo  well  managed  in  Scotland,  that 
they  were  in  perfedt  quiet.     There  were,  he  faid, 
fome   ftubborn  Fanaticks  ftill  left,  that  would  be 
foon  fubdued  :  But  there  was  no  danger  from  any 
thing  that  they  or  their  party  could  do.     He  gave 
nq  credit  to  the  exprefs  from  Carlifle :  But,  two 
days  after,  the  news  was  confirmed  by  an  exprefs 
from  Scotland.     Sharp  was  then  at  the  head  of  the 
government :  So  he  managed  this  little  war,  and 
gave  all  the  orders  and  directions  in  it.     Dalziel 
was  commanded  tQ  draw  all  the  forces  they  had 
together,  which   lay  then  difperfed   io   quarters. 
When  that  was  done,  he  marched  Weftward*     A 
great  many  ran  to  tlie  rebels,  who  came  to  be 
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called  Whiggs.     At  Lanerick  'm  Cliddifdale  they  1666. 
had  a  folemn  faft  day,  in  which  after  much  pray- 
ing they  renewed  the  Covenantt  and  fct  out  their 
manifefto :  In  which  they  denied,  that  they  rofc 
againft  the  King  -,  they  complained  of  the  opprcf- 
fioii  under  which  they  had  groaned  ;  they  defired 
that  Epifcopacy  might  be  put  down,  and  that 
Preibytery,  and  the  Covenant,  might   be  fet  up, 
and  their  Minillers  reftored  again  to  them ;  and 
then  they  promifed^  that  they  would  be  in  all  other 
things  the  King's  moft  obedient  fubjedts.     The 
Karl  of  Argile  raifed  fifteen   hundred  men,  and 
wrote  to  the  Council  that  he  was  ready  to  march 
upon  order.     Sharp  thought,  that  if  he  came  into 
the  country,  either  he  or  his  men  would  certainly 
join  with  the  rebels :  So  he  fent  him  no  order  at  alt. 
But  he  was  at  the  charge  of  keeping  his  men  to- 
gether to  no  purpofe.     Sharp  was  all  the  while  in 
a  dreadful  confternation,  and  wrote  diimal  letters 
to  Court,  praying  that  the  forces  which  lay  in 
the  North  of  England  might  be  ordered  down : 
For,  he  wrote,    they  were  furrounded  with  the 
rebels,  and  did  not  know  what  was  become  of 
t)^  King's  forces.     He  alfo  moved,  that  the  Coun- 
cil  would  go,  and  (hut  themfelves  up  in  the  Caftie 
of  Edinburgh.     But  that  was  oppofed  by  the  reft 
of  the  boardj  as  an  abandoning  of  the  Town,  and 
the  betraying  an  UBbecoming  fear,  which  might 
very  much  encourage  the  rebels,  and  fuch  as  in« 
tended  to  go  over  to  them.     Orders  were  given 
out  for  raifing  the  country  :  But  there  was  no  mi- 
litia yet  formed.     In  the  mean  wliile  Dalziel  folr- 
lowed  the  rebels  as  clofe  as  he  could.     He  pub^ 
Uihed  a  proclamation  of  pardon,  as  he  was  order<- 
ed,  to  all  that  ihould  in  twenty  four  boars  time 
return  to  their  houfes,  and  declared  all  that  con- 
tinued any  longer  in  arms  rebels.     He  found  the 
x}Quntry  was  fb  well  afieded  towards  them,  that  he 
eould  get  no  fort  of  intelligence,  but  what  his 
pwn  parties  ^  brought  in  to  hiou    The  Whiffgs 
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1666.  marched  towards  Edinburgh,   and  came  .within 
i-^v-^*^  two  miles  of  the  Town.  But>  finding  neither  Town 
nor  Country  declare  for  them,  and  that  all  the 
hopes  their  leaders  had  given  them  proved  falie» 
they  loft  heart.     From  being  once  above  two  thou* 
fand  they  were  now  come  to  be  not  above  eight 
or  nine  hundred.     So  they  refolved  to  return  back: 
to  the  Weft,  where  they  knew  the  people  were  of 
their  fide ;  and  where  they  could  more  eafily  dif- 
perfe  .themfelves,  and  get  either  into  England  or 
Ireland.    The  Minifters  were  very  bufy  in  all  thofe 
Counties,  plying  people  of  rank  not  to  forfake 
their  brethren  in  this  extremity.     And  they  had 
got  a  company  of  about  three  or  fourfcore  Gen- 
tlemen together,  who  were  marching  towards  them, 
when  they  heard  of  their  defeat :  And  upon  that 
Thc^c    they  difperfed  themfelves.     The  rebels  thought  to 
feat  given  have  marched  back  by  the  way  of  Pentland  Hill, 
*V*  n**  They  were  not  much  concerned  for  the  few  h^rfes 
Uo/Hill.  ^^y  ^^'     A"^  ^^^y  l^new  that  Dalziel,  whofe 
horfe  was  fatigued  with  a  fortnight's  conftanc 
march,  could  not  follow  them.     And  if  they  had 
gained  but  one  night  more  in  their  march,  they^ 
had  got  out  of  his  reach.     But  on  the  twent/ 
eighth  of  November,  about  an  hour  before  fun-fet, 
he  came  up  to  them.     They  were  pofted  on  the 
top  of  a  hill :  So  he  engaged  with  a  great  difad- 
vantage.    They,  finding  they  could  not  get  ofF, 
ftopt  their  march.     Their  Minifters  did  all  the^ 
could  by  preaching  and  praying  to  infufe  courage 
into  them :  And  they  fung  the  feventy  fourth  and 
the  feventy  eighth  Pfalms.     And  fo  they  turned 
on  the  King's  forces.    They  received  the  firft 
charge  that  was  given  by  the  troop  of  guards  very 
refolutely,  and  put  them  in  diforder.    But  that 
was  ail  the  afbion  %  for  immediately  they  loft  all 
order,  and  ran  for  their  lives.    It  was  now  dark  : 
About  forty  were  killed  on  the  fpot,  and  a  hun« 
dred  and  thirty  were  taken.     The  reft  were  favour- 
ed by  the  darknefs  of  the  night,  and  t\^  wear^nefs  of 
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jtke  Kin^s  troops,  that  were  not  in  cafe  to  pur*  1666. 
Juc  them,  and  had  no  great  heart  to  it :  For  they  k^^^t^ 
w^ere  a  poor  harmlefs  company  of  mcni  become 
mad  by  oppreffion :  And  they  had  taken  nothing 
during  all  tho  time  they  had  been  together,  but 
what  had  been  freely  given  them  by  the  coun- 
try people.  The  rebellion  was  broken  with  the 
lofs  of  only  five  on  the  King's  fide.  The  Gene- 
ral caipe  neyt  day  into  Edinburgh  with  his  pri- 
ibners. 

The  two  Arehbiihops  were  now  delivered  out  Severe 
pf  all  their  fears :  And  the  common  obfecvation,  Proceed- 
that  cruelty  and  cowardife  go  together,  was  too[^^^i^^^^^ 
vifibly  verified  on  this  occafion/     Lord  Rothes  prifeocrt. 
^ame  down  full  of  rage :  And  that  being  inflamed 
by  the  two  Arehbiihops,  he  rcfolved  to  proceed 
with  the  utmoft   feverity  againft  the  prifoners. 
Burnet  advifed  the  hanging  of  all  thofe  who  would 
not  renounce  the  Covenant,  and  promife  to  con- 
form to  the  laws  for  the  future :  But  that  was 
thought  too  fevere.     Yet  he  was  fent  up  to  Lon- 
don, to  procure  of  the  King  an  inftruftion,  that 
they  fhould  tender  the  Declaration  renouncing  the 
Covenant  to  all  who  were  thought  difaffeded ;  and 

5>roceed  againft  thofe  who  refufed  that,  as  againft  • . 
editious  perfons.  The  beft  of  the  Epifcopal  Cler- 
gy fet  upon  the  Bifhops,  to  lay  hold  on  this  op- 
portunity for  regaining  the  affeftions  of  the  coun- 
try, by  becoming  interceflbrs  for  the  prifoners, 
and  for  the  country,  that  was  like  to  be  quartered 
pn  and  eat  up,  for  the  favour  they  had  exprefled 
to  them.  Many  of  the  Bifhops  went  into  this, 
and  particularly  Wifliart  of  Edinburgh,  tho*  a  • 
roujEh  man,  and  (harpened  by  ill  ufage.  Yet 
upo^  this  occafion  he  exprefled  a  very  Chriftian 
temper,  fuch  as  became  one  who  had  felt  what 
the  rigours  of  a  prifon  had  been  -,  for  he  fent  every 
day  very  liberal  fupplies  to  the  prifoners  :  Which 
was  indeed  done  by  the  whole  Town,  in  fo  boun- 
tiful a  manner,  that  many  of  them,  who  being 
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1666.  fhttt  up  had  neither  ^ir  nor  exercifcy  were  in  greater 
'  danger  by  their  plenty,  th^n  thpy  h^d  been  by  all 
their  unhappy  camoaign.     Bi}t  Si^arp  couL^  not 
be  mollified.    ,On  ,the  contrary-  ][ie  encouraged  die 
Miniilers,  in  th^  di^Sede^  Counties,  to  bring  in 
all  the  intormat;ion$  they  could  gftli^er,  both  againft 
the  prifoner.s,  and  againd  all  thole  who  had  been 
among  thetHy  that  they  might  be  fought  for»  and 
proceeded  againft.     Moft   of  thofe  got  over  to 
Ireland.     But  the  Minilters  in  thofe  parts,  ;^ded 
fo  ill  apartj  fo  unbecoming  their  charailer*,  that 
the  averfion  of  tlie  country  to  tl^m  was  injrrealed 
to  all  poffible   degrees ;    They  looked  on  them 
now  as  wolves, '^nd  not  as  ihepherds.     It  was  a 
moving  fight,  to  fee  ten  of  th^  prifpners  hangecl 
upon  one  gibbet  at  Edinburgh :  Thirty  five-  more 
were  fcnt  to  their  countries,  and  hanged  up  before 
their  own  doors  5  their  Miaifters   all    the   while 
ufing  them  h^r^ily,  and  declaring  them  daqmed 
for  their  rebellion.     1  hey  might  all   have  laved 
their  lives,  if  they  would  have  renounced  the  Co- 
venant :  So  they  were  really  a  fort  of  martyrs  for 
it.     They  did  all  at  their  death  give  their  tefti- 
mony,  according    to   their  phrafe,  to   the  Cove- 
.  nant,  and  to  all  that  had  been  done  purfuant  to 
it :  And  they  exprefied  great  joy  in  their  fufFcr- 
ings.     Moft  of  them  were  but  mean  and  incqn- 
fiderable  men  in  all  refpedts  :  Yet  even  tliefe  wfre 
firm  and  inflexible  in  their  perfuafions.     Many  of 
them    efcaped,  notwithftanding   the  great  fearch 
was  made   for  them.     Guthry  the  chief  of  their 
preachers   was    hid  in   my  motherV  houfc,  who 
was  bred  to  her   brother  Warifton's   principles, 
and  could  never   be  moved  from  thqm  :  He  died 
•  next  fpring.     One  Maccail,  that  was  only  a  pro- 
bationer preacher,  and  who  had  been  chaplain  in 
Sir  James  Steward's  houfe,  had  gone  from  Edin- 
burgh to  them.     It  was  believed,  he  Was  fent  by 
the  party  in  town,  and  that  he  knew  their  corres- 
pondents.    So  he  w^s  put  to  the  tortures  vhich  in 
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Scotland  they  call*  tfh^  foooCs  5  for  thdj  put  a  pair  1666.  >^ 
of  iron  boots  clofe  on  >the  leg,;  and  drive  wedges  v^^v^i^  ^ 
between  thefe  and  thie  J^g.  The  €omn[K)n  torture 
was  dnly  to  drive' tfiefc  inr  the  calf  of  the  leg; 
Butlhave  been  told  they  were  fomethnes  driven 
upoa .'  the  fhih  bone.  JHe  bore  t^e  torture  with  - 
great  conftancy  :.  And  ekher  he  could  fay  nothings 
or  he  had  the  firm nefs- not  to.difcp^ver  thofe  whjii 
trufted  him.  Every  man  of  them  could  have 
faved:hig  own  life,  if  be  wouJd  ^ccufc  any  other; 
But  they  were  ail  true^to.theit  ftiends.  Maccail^ 
for.  all  the  pains  of  the  torture, .  died  in  a  rapture 
of.joy::.HFS  lafl  words  were,;  fiar^wel, fun,  moon 
and  ftars,  farewel  kindred  an.d.  friends,  farcwd 
world  and  tinfie^'/airewel  weak  and  frail  body^ 
welcoine  eternity,  welcome  Afigels  and  Saints, 
"welcome  Saviour  .6(.  the  yrcjrid,  aJid  welcome  Go4 
ifee  Judge  of  all ;  which  he  (po^t  with  a  voice 
and  manner  that  ftritck  all  that  heard  it. 

His  death  was  the- jtnore .  cried  QUt.o^>  becaiafe   1667. 
it  came  to  be  known  afterwards,  that  Burnet,  who  *^^>^ 
had  come  down'  bc6*e  his  execu^iop,  h^d  brought  ?  ^^  ^*"S 
with  him  a  letter  from  the  King,  .in  which  he  ^^.^ 
approved'  of  all  thatrtbey  had  done  j  but  added,  than  the 
that  he  thought  there  was  blood  enough  fhed,  and  Bifliops. 
therefore  he  ordered  that  fuch  of  the  prifoners,  as 
fhould  proftiife  to  obey  the  laws   for  the   future, 
fliould  be  fet.' at. liberty,  and  that  .lihe  incorrigi|>le 
fhould  be  fent  to  the  Plantations.     Burnet  let  the 
.  execution   go*  on;  before  he  pMduced  his  letter, 
pretending  theit  wis  no  council-day  between.    But 
he,  wlio  knew  the  contents  of  it,  ought  to  have 
moved  the  Lord- Rothes  to  call  an  extraordinary 
Council  to  prcTjcnt  the  execution.     So  that  blood 
w;ts  laid  on  him.     He  was,  contrary  to  his  natu- 
:-ral. temper,  very-violent  at  that  time,  much  in- 
flamed by  his  family,  and  by  aU  about  him.  Thus 
.  nhis  rebellion,  that  might  have  been  fo  turned  in 
•   thecdnciufibn  of  it,  that  the  Clergy  might  have 
\-  *.  6  gained 
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1667.  gained  reputation  and  honour  by  a  wife  and  mer- 
ciful cofiduift,  did  now  cxafptrate  the  country 
more  than  fever  againft  the  Church.  The  forces 
were  ordered  to  lye  in  the  Weft,  where  Dalziei 
adted  the  Mafcdvite  too  gfofsly:  He  threatened 
v|L  to  fpit  men^  and  to  roaft  them :'  And  he  killed 
Tome  in  cold  bloody  or  rather  in^  hot  blood ;  for 
he  was  then  drunk,  when  he  ordered  one  to  be 
hanged,  becaufe  he  would  not  tell  where  his  fa- 
ther was,  for  whom  he  was  in  fearch;  Whta  he 
heard  of  any  chat  did  not  go  to  Church,'  he  did 
not  trouble  himfelf  to  fet  a  fine  upon  him  :  But 
he  fet  as  many  foldiers  upon  him,  as  (hcruld  eat 
him  up  in  a  night.  By  this  means  all  people  were 
ftruck  with  fuch  a  terror,  that  they  canie  regular- 
ly to  Church.  And  the  Clergy  wertf  fo  delighted 
With  it,  that  they  ufed  to  fpeak  of  that  time,  as 
the  poets  do  of  the  golden  age.  ,  They  nfever  in- 
terceded for  any  compaffion  to  their  people ;  nor 
did  they  take  Care  to  live  more  regularly,  or  to 
labour  mdre  carefully.  They  looked  on  the  fol- 
diery  as  their  patrons :  They  were  ever  in  their 
company^  complying  with  tnem  in  their  exceiles : 
And,  if  they  were  not  much  wronged^  they  ra- 
ther led  thdm  into  them,  than  checked  them  for 
them^  Dalziel  himfelf  and  his  officers  were  fi> 
difgufted  with  them,  that  they  enqrcafcd  the  com- 
plaints, that  had  now  more  credit  for  thcm^  than 
from  thofe  of  the  country^  who  were  looked  on 
as  their  enemies.  Things  of  fo  ftrange  a  p^tcb 
in  vice  were  told  of  thcm^  that  they  fcemed  fcarcc 
credible.  The  perfon,  whom  I  believed  the  bcft 
a^  to  all  fuch  things,  was  one  Sir  John  Cunning- 
ham, an  eminent  lawyer,  who  had  an  eftate  in  the 
country,  and  was  the  moft  exit aordinafy  man  of 
his  profefllon  in  that  Kingdom.  He  was  Epifco- 
pjil  beyond  nioft  men  in  Scotland,  who  for  the  far 
gr^^ateft  part  thought,  that  forms  of  government 
were  in  their  own  nature  indifferent,  and  might  be 
etcher  good  or  bad  according  to  the  hands  in  which 
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they  fell  5  whereas  he  thought  Epifcopacy  ^aS  of  1667. 
a  divine  right,  fettled  by  Chrift.  He  was  not  ^"^v"^ 
only  v&y  learned  in  the  civil  and  canon  law,  and 
in  the  philofophical  learning,  hut  was  very  uni-* 
verfal  in  all  other  learning :  He  was  a  great  di- 
vine, and  well  read  in  the  Fathers,  and  in  eccle- 
fiaftical  hiftory.  He  was  above  all,  a  man  of  emi- 
nent probity,  and  of  a  fwect  temper,  and  indeed 
one  of  the  pioufeft  men  of  the  Nation.  The  ftate 
of  the  Church  in  thofe  parts  went  to  his  heart : 
For  it  was  not  eafy  to  know,  how  to  keep  an 
even  hand  between  the  perverfcnefs  of  the  people 
on  the  one  fide,  and  the  vices  of  the  Clergy  on 
the  other.  They  looked  on  all  thofe  that  were 
fenfible  of  their  mifcarriages,  as  enemies  of  the 
Church.  It  was  after  all  hard  to  believe  all  that  . 
was  fet  about  againft  them. 

The  King's  Sfairs  in  England  forced  him  to  A  change 
foften  his  government  eviery  where.     So  at  this  ^^J^®"**^*^ 
time  the  Earls  of  Tweedale  and  Kincardin  went  modcra-* 
to  Court,  and  laid  before  the  King  the  ill  'ftate  tioo  in  the 
the  country  was  in.     Sir  Robert  Murray  talked  Govern- 
often  wirfi  him  about  it.     Lord  Lauderdale  was  ^^^ 
more  cautious  by  re^n  of  the  jealoufy  of  his 
being  a  Prefbyterian.     Upon  all  which  the  King 
relblved  to  put  Scotland  into  other  hands.     A 
Convention  of  Eftates  had  been  called  the  year 
before,  to  raiie  money  for  maintaining  the  troops. 
This  was  a  very  ancient  praftice  in  the  Scotifti 
conftitution  :    A  Convention  was  fummoned  to 
meet  within  twenty  days :  They  could  only  levy 
money,  and  petition  for  the  redrefs  of  grievances ; 
but  could  make  no  new  laws  j  and  meddle  only 
with  that  for  which  they  were  brought  together^ 
In  the  former  Convention  Sharp  had  prefided,  be- 
ing named  by  the  Earl  of  Rothes  as  the  King's 
Conmiilfioner.    In  the  winter  j666,  or  rather  in 
the  fpring  1667,  there  was  another  Convention 
called,  in  which  the  King  by  a  fpecial  letter  ap- 
pointed Duke  Hamilton  to  preftde.     And  the 
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1667.  King  in  a  letter  td  Lord  Rotlles  ordered  him  to 
write  to  Sharp  to  ftay  within  his  diocefs,  and  to 
oome  no  more  to  Edinburgh.     He  upon  this  was 
ftruck  with  fo  deep  a  melancholy,  that  he  fhcwed 
as  great  an  abje^bnefs  under  this  flight  difgrace,  as 
he  had  (hewed  infolcnce  before,  when  he  had  more 
favour.     The  Convention  continued  the  afleOfmenc 
for  another  year  at  6000  pounds  a  month.     Sharp, 
finding  he  was  now  under  a  cloud,  ftudicd  to  make 
himfelf  popular,  by.  looking  after  the  education 
of  tlie  Marquis  of  Huntley,  now  the  Duke  of  Gor- 
don.    He  had  an  order  long  before  from  the  King 
to  look  tq  his  education,  that  be  might  be  bred  a 
Proteftant ;  for  the  ftrength  of  Popery  within  that 
Kingdom  lay  in  hi§  family.  •  But,  tho'  this  was 
ordered  during  the  Earl  of  MidJetoun's  miniftry. 
Sharp  had  not  all  this  while  looked  after  it.     The 
Earl  of  Rothes- s  miftrefs  wa$  a  P^pift,  and  nearly 
related  to  the  Marquis  of  Hwntly.   .  So  Sharp,  d- 
'  ther  to  make  his  court  the  better*. or  at  the  Lord 
Rothes's  defire,,  h^d  negkdked  it  thefe  four  years  : 
But  now  he  called  for  him.     He  was  then  above 
15,  well  hardened  hi  his  prejudices  by  the  lols  of 
fo  much  time*  -  What  pc^im.WQs  tnken'on  him,  I 
know  not..    Bu(t,, after  a  j trial  of  fome  months. 
Sharp  faid,;  he  faw  h^  was  nfat,  to  be  wrought  Ion, 
and  fent  hip  back  to  hi^s  mothiOr;.    So  the  intaxOi 
that  popery  had  in  Scotland,  waa  believed  to  be 
chiefly  owing  to  Sharp's  compliance  with  the  Earl 
of  Rothes's  amours.     The  negletSfe  of  his  duty  in 
fo  important  a  matter  was  nnich  -blamed :    But 
the  doing  it  upon  fuch  a  moHive  was  reckoned  yet 
more  infampus.     After  the  convention  was  over. 
Lord  Rothes  icnt  up  Drumond  to  reprefent  tadie 
King  the  ill  affe<5^ions  of  the  weftern  parts..    And, 
to  touch  the  King  in  a  fenfible  point,  he  £ud,  the 
Covenant  ftuck  fo  deep  in  their  hearts^  that  rlo 
good  could  be  done  till  that  was  rooted  out. .  So 
he  propofed,  as  an  expedient,  that  the  King  woold 
give  the  .Council  a  power^  to  require  all  whom 

they 
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they  fufpefted  to  renounce  the  Covenant,  ud  to 
proceed  againfl  fuch  as  refufed  it  as  traitors.  Dro- 
mond had  yet  too  much  of  the  air  of  Kuflia  about 
him,  tho'  not  with  Dalziel's  fiercenefs  :  He  had  a 
great  meafure  of  knowlcfdge  and .  learning, .  and. 
fome  true  impreflTions  of  religion  :  But  he  thought, 
that  upon  fuch  powers  granted,  there  would  be 
great  dealing  in  bribes  and  confifcations.  A  (ligt^ 
accident  happened,  which  raifed  a  jeit  that  fpoiled» 
his  errand.  The  King  flung  the  cover  of  the  let- 
ter from  Scotland  into  the  fire,  which  was  car- 

,  fied  up  all  in  a  flame,  and  let  the  chimney  on  fire-: 
Upon  which  it  was  laid,  that  the  Scotch  letj^r 
had  fired  Whitehall :  And  it  was  anfwered,  the 
cover' had  aUnoft'fet  Whitehall  on  firt,  but  tHe 
contents  of  it  would  certainly  fet  Scotland  al}.*in 
a  flame.  It  was  faid,  that  the  law  fix  renouncing 
the  Covenant,  inferring  only  a  forfeiture  of  em- 
ployments, to  thofc  wh#  refufed  it,  the;.firet;c|xii|g 
it  fo  far  as  was  now  propoled  would  be  liable  co 
great  exception.  Yet  in  compliance,  with  a  pub- 
lick  meflage  the  inftrpi^ion  was  fent-^own  ^.Jt 
was  defircd  :  But  by  a  private  lettqr  Lord  JRothips 
was  ordered  to  make  no  ufe  of  it,  expept  upon:  a 
fpeciai  command  -,  fince  the  King  .had' only  givfn 
way  to  what  was  defircd,  to  (Irike  a.  terror  into  t^e 
ill  affefted.  The  fecret  of  it  broke,  out:  So  ^t 
had  noeifed,  but  to  make  the. Lord  Hothes  aad 
his  party  more  odious.  Burnet,  upofi  Sharg's 
difgrace,  grew  to  be  more  confidered.  So  he  was 
fent  up  with  a  propofition  of  a  very  extfaordin;^y  i 
nature,  that  the  weftern  Counties  fliould  be  q^i- 
toned  under  a  fpeciai  government,  and  peculiar 
taxes,  together  with  the  quartering,  of  foldi^rs 
upon  them.  It  was /aid,  that  thofe  (^ou^ties  put 
the  nation  to  the  charge  of  keeping  Up  fuck  a 
force  :  And  therefore  k  feemed  reafonable  that  ^fe 
charge  (hould  lye.  if  holly,  on  th^m^  Hc^  alio  pip- 
pofed,  that  a  fpeciai  Council  (hPHld  he  j^pointjul 
to  fit  at  Glafgow :  And,  ^mong  otbe^jrcafonsfto 
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1 66^.  enforce  that  motion,   he  faid  to.  the  King,   and 
I  trfterwards   td  Lord  Lauderdale,    that  fome   at 
the  Council  board  were  ill  affefted  to  the  Church, 
and  favoured  her  enemies,  and  that  traitors  had 
been  pleaded  for  at  that  board.     Lord  Lauderdale 
Writ  down  prefeiitly  to  know  what  ground  theie 
was  for  this ;  fince,  if  it  was  not  true,  he  had  Bur- 
net at  merqr  for  leafing-making,  which  was  more 
criminal  when  the  whole  Council  was  concerned 
'  in  the  lie  that  was  made.     The  only  ground  for 
this  was,  that  one  of  the  rebels,  excepted  in  the 
indemnity  that  was  proclaimed  fome  time  before, 
being  taken,  and,  it  being  evident  that  his  brain 
was  turned,  it  was  debated  in  Council,  whether 

*  he  (hould  be  proceeded  againfl,  or  not :  Some  ar- 
jgued  againft  that,  and  faid,  it  would  be  a  reproach 

:  to  the  Government  to  hang  a  madman.  This 
could  in  no  fort  juftify  fuch  a  charge :  So  Lord 
Lauderdale  refolved  to  make  ufe  of  it  in  due  time. 

-The  prdpofltion  itfelf  was  rcjcfted,  as  that  which 
the  king  could  not  do  by  law.  Burnet  upon  this 
went  to  the  Lord  Clarendon,  and  laid  before  him 

'the  fad  cffiate  of  their  affairs  in  Scotland.     He 

-Ipoke  to  the  King  of  it :  And  he  took  care  to  fet 

*  thci  Englilh  Biihops  on  the  King,  with  whom  Bur- 
*«et  had  -more  credit,  as  more  entirely  theirs,  than 
--ever  Sharp  had.  The  Earl  of  Clarendon*s  credit 
^Was  then  declining :  And  it  was  a  clear  fign  of 
^*it,  when  the  King  told  Lord  Lauderdale  all  rhat 
'^•he  had  faid  to  him  on  Scotch  affairs,  which  pro- 
'  ^ked  him  extreamly.  Burnet  was  fent  down 
'  with  good  ^ords  :  But  the  King  was  refolved  to 

*  put  theaflfisujrs  of  Scotland  under  another  manage- 

-  ment.     Lord  Kincardin  came  down  in  April,  and 

-  told  me,  that  Lord  Rothes  was  to  be  ftript  of  all 
^  Ks  places^  and  to  be  only  Ixn"d  Chancellour.  The 
**tarl  of  Tweedftle  and  Sir  Robert  Murray  were  to 
^  liave  die  fecret  in  their  hands.  He  told  me,  the 
^  j)eace  was  as  good  as  made :  And  when  that  was 
""^one^  the  army  would  bb  diHianded  i  and  things 
"-^  •    "•  -  would 
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would,  be  managed  with*  more  temper »  bodi  ia 
Church  and  State.  This  was  then  £»  great  a  £:-. 
cret,  that  neither  the  Lord  Rotbest  nor  the  two 
Archbiihops,  had  the  lead  hint  of  it.  Son^  time  . 
after  this  Lord  Rothes  went  to  the  North :  Upon 
which  an  accident  happened  that  haftened  his  fall. 

The! Scots  had  dosing  the  war  fet  out  many  pri- 
vateers y  and  thefe  had  brought  in  muiy  rich  prizes* 
The  Dutch,  being' provoked  with  this*  fent  VaaThe 
Gheudt'wich  a.  good  fleet  into  jdie  Frich,  to  burn^^^^^ 
the  ooaft,  and  to  recover  fuch  ihips  as  .were  in  that  ?^^"« 
part.    He  came  into  the  Frith  en  the  firft  of  Mayv  prith.  ^ 
If  he  bad  at  firit  iiung  out  Eogtiih  colours,  and 
attacked  Leith.  harbuur  immediatfcl)r,  which  w^ 
then  full  of  ihips,.  he  might  have  done  what  mifr 
chief  he  pleafed  :    For  all  were,  fecure,  and  we^e 
lookmg  for  Sir  Jeremy  Smith  with  fome  frigat^ 
for  the.  defence  of  the  coaft,    fince  the  King  had 
^  out  no  ^et  dais.year.    There  had  been  mch;a 
jdiffipation  of  treafure^  that>  for  all  the  xAoney  tkat 
was  given,  there  was  not  enough  kftJtp  fet  out  H 
fleet.     But  the  Coun  (Covered  thia  by  faying,  ^ 
peace  was  as  good  as  concluded  at  .Breda^  whene 
the  Lord  HoUis  and  Sir  William  Coventry  w^ce 
.treating  about  it  as  Plenipotentiaries :  And,  tho* 
no  ccilation  was  agreed  on^  yet  they  reckoned  an 
-it  as  fure.     Upon  this,   a  faying  of  the  Earl  <>£ 
Northumberland's  was  much  repeated :  When  i% 
was  faid,  that  the  King's  miijbreis  was  like  to  ruin 
the  Nation,  he  faid,  it  was  Ihe  that  faved  the  Na-    • 
'tion.     While  we  had  a  Houfe  of  Commons  that 
•  gave  all  the  money  that  was  alked,    it  was  better 
to  have  the  money  iquandred  away  in  luxury  and 
.prodigality,  than  to  have  it  faved  for  worfe  pur- 
pofes.     Van  Gheudt  did  notliing  in  the  Frith  for 
ibme  hours  :  He  (hot  againft  Bruntifland  without 
doing  any  mifchief.     The  country  people  ran  down 
to  the  coaft,  and  made  a  great  fliow.    But  this 
was  only  a  feint,    to  divert  the  King  from  that 
which  .was  chiefly  intended :    For  i»  faikd  OMt, 
Z  2  and 
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1667.  and  joined  de  Ruyter :  And  fo  the  fhameful  attack 
Oi^r^o  was  made  upon  the  river  of  Medway :  The  chain 
And  went  j^^  ^^e  mouth  of  it,  which  was  then  all  its  fccurity, 
lh^*and  ^^  ^^^^^  •  ^^^  ^^^  Dutch  fleet  failed  up  to  Cha- 
barnc  our  tham :  Of  which  I  will  fay  no  more  in  this  place. 
Fleet.       but  go  on  with  the  affairs  of  Scotland. 

-   Lord  Rothes's  being  out  of  the  way  when  the 
country  was  in  fuch  danger,  was  ieverely  aggra- 
vated by  the  Lord  Lauderdale,    and  did  bring 
on  the  change  fomewhat  the  foonen    In  June  Sir 
Robert 'Murray  came  down  with  a  letter  from  the 
.    .     King,  fuperfedtng  Lord  Rothes's  commiffion,  put- 
ting the  Treafury  in  commiflion,  and  making  Lord 
Rothes  Lord  Chancellour.     He  excufed  himfelf 
from  being  raifed  to  that  poft  all.  he  could ;  and 
<l6fired  to  continue  Lord  Treafurer :  But  he  flrug- 
gled  in  vain,    and  was  forced  to  fubmit  at  lait. 
Now  all  was  turned  to  a  more  fober,  and  more 
•moderate  management.    Even  Sharp  grew  meek 
«nd  humble  :    And  faid  to  my  felf,  it  was  a  great 
happinefs  tbhave  to  deal  with  fober  and  ferious 
^TOcn  i    for  Lord  Rothes  and  his  crew  were  perpe- 
-tually  drunk.     When  the  peace  of  Breda  was  con* 
eluded,    the  King  wrote  to.  the.  Scotch  Council, 
and  communicated  that  to  them ;   and  with  that 
-fignified,  that  it  was  his  pleafure  that  the  Army 
•Ihould  be  difbanded.     The  Earl  of  Rothes,  Bur- 
•  net,  and  all  the  officers  oppofed  this  much.     The 
rebellious  difpofition  of  the  weftern  Counties  was 
•     much  aggravated  :   It  feemed  neccffary  to  govern 
them   by  a  military  power.     Several  expedients 
were  propofed  on  the  other  hand.     Inftead  of  re- 
nouncing the  Covenant,  in  which  they  pretended 
"  there  were  many  points  of  religion  concerned,  a 
bond  was  propofed  for  keeping  the  peace,    and 
againft  rifing  in  arms.     This  feemed  the  better 
tell ;    fince  it  fecured  the  pubiick  quiet,  and  the 
peace  of  the  Country,  which  was  at  prefent  the 
'  moft  neceffary  :  The  religious  part  was  to  be  left 
to  time>  and  good  management..  So  an  indemni- 
ty 
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ty  of  a  more  comprehenfive  nature  was  proclaim-   1667. 
ed :  And  the  bond  was  all  the  fecurity  that  was 
dctnanded.     Many  came  into  the  bond  :    Tho* 
there  were  fome  among  them  that  pretended  fcru* 
pies :  For,  it  was  laid,  peace  was  a  word  of  a  large 
extent :    It  might  be  pretended,  that  obeying  all  i 
the  laws  was  implied  in  it.     Yet  the  far  greater, 
number  fubmitted  to  this.     Thofe  who  were  dif-. 
turbed  with  fcruples  were  a  few  melancholy  incon-  * 
fiderable  perfons* 

In  order  to  the  difbanding  the  Army  with  more 
fecurity  it  was  propofed,  that  a  County  militia 
flibuld  be  raifed,  and  trained  for  fecuring  the  pub- 
lick  peace.  The  two  Archbiftiops  did  not  like 
this :  They  faid,  the  Commons,  of  whom  the  mi- 
litia muft  be  compofed,  being  generally  ill  affedted' 
to  the  Church,  this  would  be  a  prejudice  rather 
than  a  fecurity.  But,  to  content  them,  it  was 
concluded,  that  in  Counties  that  were  ill  affedled 
there  fhould  be  no  foot  raifed,  and  only  fomc^ 
troops  of  horfe.  Burnet  complained  openly,  that 
he  faw  Epifcopacy  was  to  be  pulled  down,  and 
that  in  fuch  an  extremity  he  could  not  look  on» 
and  be  filent.  He  writ  upon  thefe  matters  a  long 
and  Ibrrowful  letter  to  Sheldon :  And  upon  that 
Sheldon  writ  a  very  long  one  to  Sir  R,  Murray ; 
which  I  read,  and  found  more  temper  and  mode- 
ration in  it,  than  I  could  have  expedbed  from  him. 
Murray  had  got  fo  far  into  his  confidence,  and 
he  feemed  to  depend  fo  entirely  on  his  fincerity, 
that  no  informations  againlt  him  could  work  upon 
Sheldon.  Upon  Burnet's  carrying  things  fo  high^ 
Sharp  was  better  ufed,  and  was.  brought  again  to 
the  Council  board,  where  he  began  to  talk  of  mo- 
deration :  And  in  the  debate  concerning  the  difr 
banding  the  Army,  he  faid,  it  was  better  to  ex- 
poie  tho  Biihops  to  whatfoever  might  happen,  than 
to  have  the  Kingdom  governed  for  their  fakes 
by  a  military  power.  Yet  in  private  he  ftu- 
44ed  tp  poQqfs  all  people  with  prejudices  againQ; 
t  3  <^ 
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1667.  the  pcrfons  then  employed,  as-  the  enemies  of 
the  Church.  At  that  time  Lord  Lauderdale 
got'  the  King  to  write  to  the  Privy  Coundl, 
letting  them  know  that  he  had  been  informed, 
traitors  had  been  pleaded  for  at  that  board.  This 
was  levelled  at  Burnet.  The  Council  in  that 
anfwer,  as  they  denied  the  imputation,  fo  they  dc- 
fired  to  know,  who  it  was  that  had  fo  afperfed 
them.  Burnet,  when  the  letter  was  offered  to  him 
to  be  figned  by  him,  faid,  he  could  not  fay  traitors 
had  never  been  pleaded  for  at  that  board,  fince  he 
himfelf  had  once  pleaded  for  one,  and  put  them  in 
mind  of  the  particular  cafe.  Afcer  this  he  faw 
how  much  he  had  expofcd  himfelf,  and  grew 
tamer.  The  Army  was  difbanded:  So  Lord 
Rothes's  authority  as  General,  as  well  as  his  com- 
rhiffion,  was  now  at  an  end,  after  it  had  lafted 
ijiree  years.  The  pretence  dF  his  commiffion  was 
the  preparing  matters  for  a  National  Synod  :  Yet 
in  all  that  time  there  was  not  one  ftep  made  to- 
wards one :  For  the  Bifhops  feemed  concerned  on- 
ly for  their  authority,  and  their  revenues,  and 
took  no  care  of  regulating,  either  the  worfhip,  or 
the  difciplinc.  The  Earls  of  Rothes  and  Twccdalc 
went  to  Court.  The  former  tried,  what  he  could 
do  by  the  Duke  of  Monmouth's  means,  who  had 
married  his  niece  :  But  he  was  then  young,  and 
was  engaged  in  a  mad-ramble  after  pleafure,  and 
tninded  no  buGnefs.  So  Lord  Rothes  faw -the  nc- 
Ceflity  of  applying  himfelf  to  Loid  Lauderdale : 
And  he  did  diffemble  his  difccmtent  fo  dextroufly, 
that  he  feemed  well  pleafed  to  be  freed  from  the 
load  of  bufmefs,  that  lay  fo  heavy  upon  him.  He 
moved  to  have  his  accounts  of  theTreafury  pafs'd, 
to  which  great  exception^  might- hav6  been  made^, 
^nd  to  have  an  approbation  pafe'd  under  the  Great 
Seal  of  air  he  had  done  while  he  was  the  King^s 
CpnfjmjfTiOner.  Lord  Tweedale  was  agairtft  bbm  ^ 
'#nd  moved,  that,'  he  fhould  be  for  fome  time  kept 
jiiodcr  thciafh ';  He  HneW|,  tjut,  how  humble  fe^ 

ever 
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ever  he  was  at  that  time,  he  would  be  no  fooner  1667^ 
iecured  fronl  being  called  to  an  account  for  what  was  v^y^w 
pafs'd,  than  he  would  fet  up  a  cabal  in  oppodtion 
to  every  thing;  whereas  they  were  fureof  his  good 
behaviour,  as  long  as  he  continued  to  be  fo  ob^. 
noxious.  The  King  loved  Lord  Rothes :  So  c^^ 
.Earl  of  Lauderdale  confented  to  all  he  aiked.  Buc 
they  quickly  faw  good  caufe  to  repent  of  their 
forwardnefs. 

At  this  time  a  creat  change  ha^ppened  in  the  A  gttat 
courfe  of  the  Earl  ofLaudcrdalc's  life,  which  made  ^^&^  ^"* 
the  latter  part  of  it  very  different  from  what  the  jaJc's^^" 
former  had  been.  Mr.  Murray  of  the  bedcham-  temper. 
ber  had  been  page  and  whipping  boy  to  King 
Charles  I ;  and  had  great  credit  with  him,  not  oa* 
]y  in  procuring  private  favours,  but  in  all  his 
counfeis.  fie  was  well  turned  for  a,  Court,  very 
infinuating,  but  very  falie ;  and  of  ib  revengeful 
a  temper,  that  rather  than  any  of  the  couniels  given 
by  his  enemies  ihould  fucceed,  he  would  have  re- 
vealed them,  and  betrayed  both  the  King  ao^ 
thetn.  It  was  generally  believed)  that  be  had  dif- 
covered  the  molt  important  of  all  his  fecrets  to  hi$ 
enemies.  He  had  one  particular  quality,  that 
when  he  was  drqnk,  which  was  very  often^  hewa$ 
upon  a  moft  exadt  referve,  tho'  he  was  pretty  opei| 
at  all  oDher  times.  He  gdt  a  warrant  to  be  ap 
Earl,  which  was  figned  at  New-Caftlc.  .  Yet  hfc 
got  the  King  to  antedate  it,  as  if  it  had  been  figne4 
at  Oxford,  to  get  the  ^precedence  of  fooie  whon^ 
he  hated  :  But  he  did  not  pafs  it  Under  th^  Great 
Seal  during  that  King's  life ;  but  did  it  after  hi$ 
death,  fo  his  warrant,  not  being  pafs'd*  died  with 
the  King.  His  eldeft  daughter,  to  whom  his  ho- 
nour, iuch  as  it  was,  defcended,  married  Sir  LiOr 
nel  Tailmaffa  of  Suffolk,  a  man  of  a  noble  family. 
After  her  father's  death,  fhc  took  the  title  of  Coun- 
tefs  of  Dyfert.  She  was  a  woman  of  great  beauty, 
but  of  far  greater  ports.  She  had  a  woAderfyl 
quicknefs  •f  apprebeniion,  and  an  anuzing  viy«- 
Z  4  city 
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1667.  city  in  converfation.     She  had  ftudied  not  only  di- 
vinity and  hiftory,  but  mathemacicks  and  philofo- 
phy.     She  was  vehement  in  every  thing  (he  fet 
about,  a  violent  friend,  but  a  much  more  violent 
enemy.     She  had  a  reftlefs  ambition,  lived  at  a 
vaft  expencc,  and  was   ravenoufly  covetous  ;  and 
would  have  ftuck  at  nothing  by  which  fhc  might 
compafs  her  ends.     She  had  been  early  in  a  corref- 
pondence  with  Lord  Lauderdale,  that  had  given 
occafion  to  cenfure.     When  he  was  prifoner  after 
Worcefter  fight,  fhe  made  him  believe  he  was  in 
great  danger  of  his  life,  and  that  (he  faved  it  by 
her  intrigues  with  Cromwell:    Which  was  not  a 
little  taken  notice  of.     Cromwell  was  certainly 
fond  of  her,  and  fhe  took  care  to  entertain  him  in 
it ;  till  he,  finding  what  was  faid  upon  it,  broke 
it  off.     Upon  the  King's  Reftoration,  (he  thought 
that  Lord  Lauderdale  made  not  thofe  returns  mat 
fhe  expeAed.     They  lived  for  fome  years  at  a  dif- 
tance.    But  upon  her  hufband's  death  fhe  made  up 
all  quarrels :    So  that  Lord  Lauderdale  and  fhe 
lived  fo  much  together,  that  his  Lady  was  offend' 
cd  at  it,  and  went  to  Paris,  where  fhe  died  about 
three  years  after.     The  Lady  Dyfert  came  to  have 
fo  much  power  over  the  Lord  Lauderdale,  that  it 
leflened  him  much  in  the  efteem  of  all  the  world ; 
for  he  delivered  himfeff  up  to  all  her  humours  and 
paffions.     All  applications  were  made  to  her :  She 
took  upon  her  to  determine  every  thing :  She  fold 
all  places,  and  was  wanting  in  no  methods  that 
could  bring  her  money,  which  fhe  lavilhed  out  in 
a  mofl  profufe  vanity.     As  the  conceit  took  her, 
ihe  made  him  fall  out  with  all  his  friends,  one  after 
unother:    With  the  Earls  of  Argile,  Tweedalc, 
*^d  Kincardin,  with  Duke  Hamilton,  the  Mar^ 
quis  of  Athol,  and  Sir  Robert  Murray,  who  all 
had  their  turns  in  her  difpleafure,    which   very 
'quickly  drew  Lord  Lauderdale's  after  it.     If  after 
ifuch  names  it  is  not  a  prefumption  to  name  my 
•fclf^   I  had  my  fhare  likewifc.    Frpn^  that  time, 
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to  the  end  c£  his  days,  he  became  quite  another, 
fort  of  man  than  he  had  been,   in  all  the  former 
p^uxs  of  his  life.    Sir  Robert  Murray  had  been  de- 
figned  by  her  father  to  be  her  hulband,  and  was 
long  her  true  friend.  *  She  knew  his  integrity  was 
proof  againft  all  attempts.     He  had  been  hitherto 
the  Lord  Lauderdale's  chief  friend,  and  main  fup- 
port.     He  had  great  efteem  paid  him,  both  by  the 
King,  and  by  the  whole  Court :  And  he  employed 
it  all  for  the  Earl  of  Lauderdale's  fervice.    He 
ufed  great  freedom  with  him  at  proper  times  i  and 
was  a  faithful  advifer,  and  reprover  as  far  as  the 
othor  could  bear  it.    Lady  Dyiert  laid  hold  on  his 
ebfence  in  Scotland  to  make  a  breach  between 
them.    She  made  Lord  Lauderdale  believe,  that 
Murray  aflfumed  to  himfelf  the  praife  of  all  that 
was  done,  and  was  not  ill  pleaied  to  pafs  as  his 
Qovernour.    Lord  Lauderdale's  pride  was  foon 
fired  with  thofe  ill  impreflions. 

The  government  of  Scotland  had  now  another  Scotland 
face.     All  payments  were  regularly  made :  There  was  very 
was  an  overplus  of  loooo  1.  of  the  revenue  faved  '^^^^^' 
every  year :  A  magazine  of  Arms  was  bought  with 
it :  And  there  were  feveral  projeds  fet  on  foot  for 
the  encouragement  of  trade   and  manufaduresi 
Lord  Tweedale  and  Sir  Robert  Murray  were  fo 
entirely  united,  that,  as  they  never  difagreed,  fo 
all  plied  before  them.    Lord  Tweedale  was  made 
a  Privy  Counfellor  in  England :    And,    his  fon 
having  married   the  Earl  of  Lauderdale's  only 
child,  they  feemed  to  be  infeparably  united.    When 
he  came  down  from  London,  he  brought  a  letter 
from  the  King  to  the  Council,  recommending  the 
concerns  of  the  Church  tp  their  care :  In  particular, 
he  charged  them  to  fupprefs  Conventicles,  which 
began  to  fpread  generally  thro'  the  weftern  Coun- 
ties :    For  upon  the  difbanding  the  Army,   the 
PQuntry,  being  delivered  from  that  terror,  did  now 
forfake  their  Churches,  and  got  their  old  Minifters 
to  come  among  them  i  and  they  were  not  wanting 
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1667.  in  holding  Conventicles  frona  place  to  place.  The 
>  King  wrote  al(b  by  him  a  letter  to  Sharp  widi  his 
own  pen,  in  which  he  affured  him  g(  his  zeal  for 
the  Church,  and  of  his  favour  to  himfelf.  Lord 
Tweedale  hoped  this  would  have  gained  him  to  his 
fide :  But  he  was  deceived  in  it.  Sharp  quickly 
returned  to  his  former  infolence.  Upon  the  Earl 
of  Tweedale's  return,  there  was  a  great  ap[dicatioa 
to  publick  bufinefs  :  No  vice  was  in  reputation : 
Juiltice  was  impartially  adminiftred :  And  a  com- 
miflion  was  ient  to  the  weftern  Counties  Co  en- 
mine  into  all  the  complaints  of  unjuft  and  illegal 
bppreffions  by  Turner,  Dalziel,  and  others.  Tur-^ 
ner's  warrants  had  been  ieized  with  himfelf:  And, 
tho'  upon  the  defeat  given  the  Whiggs  he  was  left 
by  them,  fo  that,  beyond  all  men's  expedations, 
he  efcaped  out  of  their  hands,  yet  he  had  nothing 
to  juflify  himfelf  by.  The  truth  is,  this  enquiry 
was  chiefly  levelled  at  Lord  Rothes  and  Burnet, 
to  caft  the  odium  of  the  late  rebellion  on  their  in- 
juftice  and  ill  conduct.  And  it  was  intended  diat 
Turner  (hould  accufe  diem  :  But  he  had  no  vouch- 
ers to  fhew.  Thefe  were  believed  to  be  withdrawn 
by  an  artifice  of  the  Lord  Rothes.  But,  before 
the  matter  was  quite  ended,  thofe  in  whofe  hands 
his  papers  were  left,  lent  thmi  fealed  up  to  his 
lodgings.  But  he  was  by  that  time  broken  :  So, 
iince  the  government  had  ufed  him  hardly,  he, 
who  was  a  man  of  fpirit,  would  not  0iew  his 
Vouchers,  nor  expofe  his  friends.  So  that  matter 
was  carried  no  farther.  And  the  people  of  the 
country  cried  out  againft  thofe  ceniures.  It  was 
fakl,  that  when  by  fuch  violent  proceedings  men 
had  been  inflamed  to  a  rebellion,  upon  which  ib 
much  blood  was  fhed,  all  the  reparation  ^ven 
was,  that  an  officer  or  two  were  broken  ^  and  a 
great  man  was  taken  down  a  little  upon  it, 
without  making  any  publick  examples  for  the  de- 
terring others. 

Sir 
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Sir  Robert  Murray  went  throi^  the  weft  of  Smt-   i6ty. 
land.    When  he  came  back,  he  told  me,  the  Cier-  >--"«v^-i 
gy  were  fuch  a  fet  of  men,   fo  ignorant,  and  fo  ^^^^ 
teandalou$,   that  it  was  not  poffible  to  fupp<»t  p^^„\, 
them,  unlels  the  greateft  part  of  them  could  be  made  of 
turned  out,  and  better  men  found  to  be  put  in  their  ^^^  ^^- 
places.    But  it  was  not  eafy  to  know  how  this  ^y- 
could  be  done.    Burnet  had  placed  them  all :  And 
he  thought  himfelf  in  fome  fort  bound  to  fupport  \ 

them.  The  Clergy  were  fo  linked  together,  that 
none  of  them  could  be  got  to  concur  in  getting 
proofs  of  crimes  brought  againft  their  brethren. 
And  the  people  of  the  country  pretended  fcruples.  ^ 
They  faid,  to  accufe  a  Minifter  before  a  Bifiiop 
was  an  acknowledgkig  his  jurifdi^hon  over  his 
Clergy,  or,  to  ufe  a  hard  word  much  in  ufe  among 
tkem,  it  was  homologating  his  power.  So  Mur- 
ray prc^&d,  that  a  Court  fhould  be  conftituted 
by  ^  fpecial  commiffion  from  the  King,  made  up 
of  fome  of  the  Lay ity  as  well  as  the  Cleigy,  to  try 
the  truth  of  thefe  fcandalous  reports  that  went  up- 
on the  Clergy :  And  he  writ  about  it  to  Sheldo^, 
who  approved  of  it.  Sharp  alfo  feemed  well  plealed 
with  it,  tho*  he  abhorred  it  in  his  heart :  For  he 
thought  it  ftruck  at  the  root  of  their  authority, 
and  was  Eraftianifm  in  the  higheft  degree.  Burnet 
faid,  it  was  a  turning  him  out  of  his  Bi(hopriqk> 
and  the  declaring  him  either  incapable  of  judging 
his  Clergy,  or  unworthy  of  that  truft.  His  Cler- 
gy cried  out  upon  it;  and  faid,  it  was  a  delivering 
them  up  to  the  rage  of  their  isnemies,  who  hated 
them  only  for  the  fake  of  their  funftions^  and  for 
their  obedience  to  the  laws ;  and  that,  if  irregular 
methods  were  taken  to  encouraae  them,  diey 
would  get  any  thing,  true  or  falk,  to  be  fworn 
againft  them.  The  difEculties  that  arofe  upon 
this  put  a  ftop  to  it.  And  the  Earl  of  Lauderdale's 
averlion  to  Sir  Robert  Murray  began  a  disjointing 
of  all  the  counfels  of  Scotland.  Lord  Tweedale 
had  the  chief  confidence :   And  next  him  .Lord 
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1667.  Kinctfdin  was  moil  trufted.     The  Prefbyterians, 
feeing  a  fofteoing  in  the  execution  of  the  law,  and 
oblerving  that  the  Archbifhops  were  jealous  of 
Lord  Tweedale,  fancied  he  was  theirs  in  his  heart. 
Upon  that  they  grew  very  infolent.    The  Clergy 
was  in  many  places  ill  ufed  by  them.     They  def- 
paired  of  any  farther  prote&ion  from  the  Govern- 
ment.   Theyfaw  defigns  were  forming  to  turn 
them  all  out :  And,   hearing  that  they  might  be 
better  provided  in  Ireland,    they  were  in  many 
places  bought  out,  and  prevailed  on  to  delert  their 
cures.    The  people  of  the  country  hoped,  that, 
^  upon  their  leaving  them,    they  might  have  their 
*  old  Minifters  again ;  and  upon  that  were  willing 
enough  to  enter  into  thofe  bargains  with  them ; 
And  fo  in  a  very  little  time  there  were  many  vacan- 
cies made  all  over  thofe  Counties.     The   Lord 
Tweedale  took  great  pains  to  engage  Leightoun 
into  the  fame  counfels  with  him.     He  had  magni- 
fied him  highly  to  jthe  King,  as  much  the  greateft 
man  of  the  Scotch  Clergy.    And  the  Lord  Twee- 
dale's  chief  aim,  with  relation  to  Church  matters, 
was  to  fet  him  at  the  head  of  them :  For  he  often 
faid  to  me,  that  more  than  two  parts  in  three  of 
the  whole  bufinefs  of  the  government  related  to 
the  Church.    So  he  ftudied  to  bring  in  a  fet  of 
Epiicopal  men  of  another  ftamp,  and  to  fet  Leigh- 
toun at  their  head.     He  ftudied  to  draw  in  Mr. 
Charteris.    But  he  had  fuch  fad  thoughts  of  man- 
kind, and  fuch  humble  ones  of  himlelf,    that  he 
thought  little  good  could  be  done,  and  that  as  to 
that  little  he  was  not  a  proper  inftrument.    Leigh- 
toun was  prevailed  on  to  go  to  London,  where, 
as  he  told  me,  he  had  two  audiences  of  the  King. 
He  laid  before  him  the  madnefs  of  the  former  ad- 
miniftration  of  Church  affairs,    and  tlie  neceffi- 
ty  of  turning  to  more  moderate  counfels :  In  par- 
ticular, be  propofed  a  comprehenfion  of  the  Pref- 
byterian  party,  by  altering  the  terms  of  the  laws  a 
Ucde,  ap4  by  fucfi  abatements  a$  might  prefervp 
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the  whole  for  the  future,  by  granting  fomewhat  .  1667^^ 
fbt  the  prefenn  But  he  entered  into  no  expedi-  s^^r^ 
ents  :  Only  he  ftudied  to  fix  the  King  in  the  de- 
iign  that  the  courfe  of  his  affalris  led  him  to,  the* 
contrary  to  his  own  inclinations,  both  in  England 
-  and  Scotland.  ^  In  order  to  the  opening  this  I  muft 
change  the  fccne.  .  . 

.     The  Dutch  war  had  turned  fo  fatally  on  the  AfFairs  in 

King,  th^  it  made  it  neceflary  for  him  to  try  how  England. 

to  recover:  the  affeftions  and  cftcem  of  his  people. 

•He  found  a  flackening  the  execution  of  the  law 

went  a  great  way,  in  the  city  of  London,  and  with 

the  trading  part  of  the  Nation..   The  Houfc  of 

.Commons  continued  ftill  in  their  ilercenefs^   and 

.averiipn  to  all  moderate  propoOtions  :'  But  in  the 

intervals  of  Parliament  the  execution  was  foftened. 

IThe  Earl  of  Qarcridon  found  his  credit  was  de-  ciaren- 

clining^  that  aU  the  fecrets  of  State  were  trufted  to  doii*i  dif- 

Bennet,'and  thathe  had  no  other  ftiare  in  them  8^**^- 

.than  his  poft  required.    The  Lady  Caftlemain  fet 

ilier  ielf  mod  violently  againft  him.    And  the  Duke 

%of  Buckingham,   as  often  as  he  was  admitted  to 

J  any  familiarities  with  the  King,  ftudied  with  all  his 

.wit  ahd  humour  to  make  LordrClarendon  and  ail 

ihis  counfcls  appear  ridiculous.  *  Lively  jefts  iff^c 

at  ail  times  apt  to  take  with  the  King.     The  E^tl 

.  i>f  Clarendon  fell  under  two  other  misfortunes  be- 

-fore. the  war  broke  out.     The: King  had  granted 

r  liini  a  Jargc  piece  of  ground,  near.  St.  Jarnes*a :  10 

.build  a  houfe  on:  He  intended  a  good  ordinary 

faoufe :  But,  not  underflanding  thofe  matters  him- 

ielf,^  he  put  the  managing  of  that  into  the  hands^f 

others';    who  run  him  into   a  vait  charge,    pf 

about  50000 1.  three  times  as  much   as  he  ha4 

deligned  to  lay  out  .upon  it.     During  the  war,  aqd 

-  in  the.  plague  y^u  .he  had  about  three  hundred 

men  at  work,  which  he  thought  would  have  been 

an  acceptable  thiog,^  when  fo  many  men  were  kept 

at  work,  and  fo  a\u):h  mon^y,  as  was  duly  pai^t 

circulated  about.    But  it  had  a  contrary  ege^. 

It 
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.  1667.  it  ndfed  a  great  outcry  againfr  him.  Some  called 
%^viw  ic  Dunkirk  houfe,  intimadng  that  it  was  built  by 
bis  fhare  of  the  price  of  Dunkirk.  .  Others  called 
it  Holland  houfe,  becaufe  he  was. believed  to  be 
no  friend  to  the  war  :  So  it  was  given  out,  diac 
he  had  the  mqiiey  £com  the  Dutch.  It  was  vifi- 
ble,  that  in  a  time  of  publick  calamity  he  was 
building  a  very  noble  palace.  Another  accident 
was,  that  before  the  war  there  was  (ome  defigns 
on  foot  for  the  repairing  of  St.  Paul's  :  And  many 
(tones  were  brought  thither.  That  projed  was 
laid  afide  during  the  war.  He  upon  that  bought 
the  (lones,  and  made  ufe  of  them  in  building  his 
own  houfe.  This,  how  flight  foever  it  may  (eem 
to  be,  yet  bad  a  great  eSedk  by  the  mana^meot 
of  his  enemies. 
Sooth-  '.  Another  misfortune  was,  that  he  loft  his  chief 
ampcon's  fri^end,  to  whom  he  trufted  moft,  aind  who  was  his 
greateft  fupport,  the  Earl  ofSbothampton.  The 
pain  of  the  (tone  grew  upon  him  to  fuch  a  degree, 
that  he  had  refolvedto  be  cut:  But  a  woman 
Came  to  him,  who  pretiended  die  had  an  infallible 
iecret  of  diflblving'  the  ftotie,'  and  broug^:  fuch 
•vouchers  to  htm,  that  he  put  himfelf  imo  her. hands. 
The  medicine  had  a  great  operation^  tho*  it  ended 
fatally :  For  he  paffed  great  quantities  of  gravel, 
ttiat  looked  like  the  coats  of  a  ftone  fiicedoff. 
This  encouraged  him  to  go  on,  till  his  pains  en- 
ireafed  fo,  that  no  man  ^as  ever  Teen  to  die  in 
Ibch  torments  1  which  mad^  him  oft  tremble  all 
over,  fo  that  the  bed  fliook  with  it :  Yet  he  bote 
"^k  with  an  aftoAifhing  patience.  He  not  only  kept 
himfelf  f^m  faying  any  indecent  thing,  but  eo- 
dured  all  that  mifery  with  the  4Srmneis  of  a  great 
man,  and  the  fubmiffion  of  a  good  chriftian.  The 
-ciiufe  of  all  appeared  wheh  he  was  opened  after 
his  death  :  For  the  medkine  had  (tripp*d  the  ftone 
•of  its  outward  flimy  coats,  whkh  made  jtUyiiDft 
1  And  eafy  upon  the  mufcles  of  the  bladder ;  where- 
as when  thefe  wei«<!liiSilv6d)  ihi  inner  zni  harder 
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{>arts4)f  the  ftone,  that  were  all  ragged  bjr  the    1667. 
diflblutioD  that  was  begun,  lay  upon  the  heck  of  s^n^r^ 
the  bladder,  which  railed  thofe  violent  pains  of 
which  he  died.    The  Court  was  now  delivered  of 
a  great  man,  whom  they  did  not  much  love,  and 
who  they  knew  did  not  love  them.     The  Trea^ 
fury  was  put  in  commiffion :    And  the  Earl  of 
Clarendon  had  no  interefl:  there.     He  faw  the  war, 
the*  managed  by  other  counfels,  yet  was  like  to 
end  in  his  ruin  :  For  all  errors  were  call  on  him. 
The  bufinefs  of  Chadiam  was  a  terrible  blow : 
And  tho*  the  lofs  was  great,  the  bfamy  was  greater. 
The  Parliament  had  given  above  five  millions  to-     ^ 
wards  the  war :  But,  thro'  the  luxury  and  wafte 
of  the  Court,  this  mcmey  was  fo  fquandred  away, 
that  the  King  could  neither  fet  out  a  fleet,  nor  de- 
fend his  coafts*.   Upon  the  news  of  the  Dutdi 
fleet's  being  in  the  river,  the  King  did  not  ride 
down  himlelf,  nor  appear  at  the  head  of  his  peio- 
ple,  who  were  then  in  fiich  imminent  danger.  ;  He 
only  fent  the  Duke  of  Albemarle  down,  and  was 
intending  to  retire  to  Windfor.     But  that  looked 
fo  like  a  flying  from  danger,. that  he  was  prevaited 
on  to  ftay.     And  it  was  given  out,  that  he  was  " 
very  chearful  that  night  at  fuppcr  with  his  Mif- 
trefies,  which  drew  many .  libels  upon  him,  that 
were  writ  with  as  much  wit  as  malice,  and  brought 
him  under  a  general  contempt.   .  He  was  compak*- 
ed  to  Nero,  who  &ing  while  Rome  was  burnifig. 
A  day  or  two  after  that  he  rode  thro'  Lbndon,  ac- 
companied witii  the  molt  popular  men  of  his  Cou«t, 
and  aflured  the  citizens  he  would  live  and  die  with 
his  people,  upon  which  there  were  fome  accladia- 
tions:  But  the   matter  went  heavily.     The  City 
was  yet  in  alhes  :  And  the  jealoufy  of  burning  it 
on  defign  had  got  lb  among  them,  that  the  Kiag 
himfelf  was  not  frpe  fii^m  fafpicion.    If  the  Dutich 
had  purfued  their  advantage  in  the  firft  confter- 
nadon,  they  might  have  done  more  mifchief,  and 
have  come  a  great  wiqr  ^  ths  Thames  and  burnt 
4    '  many 
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1667.  many  merchant  (hips :  But  they  thought  they  had 
o-v-w  done  enough,  and  fo  they  (ailed  away.  The  Court 
I  was  at  a  fland  what  to  do  :  For  the  French  had  af- 

fured  them  the  treaty  was  as  good  as  finilhed. 
Whether  the  French  fet  this  on,  as  that  which 
would  both  weaken  the  fleet  of  £ngland,  and  ali- 
enate the  King  fo  entirely  from  the  Dutch  that  he 
'  would  be  eafily  engaged  into  new  alliances  to  re- 
venge this  affront,  as  many  believed,  I  cannot  pre- 
tend to  determine. 

The  Earl  of  Eflex  was  at  this  time  in  Paris,  on 
his  way  home  from  the  waters  of  Bourbon  :  And 
he  told  me,  the  Queen-mother  of  England  fent 
for  him,  as  being  one  of  her  fon's  Privy  Council ; 

The  Irifh  *"^  ^^'^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^"^  ^^^^  fome  to  the 
fought  the  Court  of  France,  defiring  money  and  arms  with 
protcftion  fome  officers,  and  undertook  to  put  that  iQand  in- 
of  France.  ^^  ^j^^  y^^^^^  ^f  ^j^^  French.     Hc  fold  me,  he  found 
the  Queen  was  in  her  inclinations  and  advices  true 
'  to  her  fon*s  intereft  :  But  he  was  amazed  to  fee, 
that  a  woman,  who  in  a  drawing-room  was  the 
'liveiicft  woman: of  .the  age,  and  had  a  vivacity  of 
imagination  thatfurprized  all  who  came  near  her, 
yet  after  all  her  pra<Stice  in  affairs  had  fo  little  «- 
ther  of  judgment  orcondudb :  And  hc  did  not  won- 
:der  at  the  mifcarriage.of  the  late  King's  counfels, 
'  fince  fhe  had  fuch  a  ihare  in  them.     But  the  French 
-iiad:then  greater   things  in  view.     The  King  of 
;Spain  was  dead.     And  now  after  the  French  had 
ilianaged  the  war  fo,  that  they  had  been  at  no  part 
?of  the  expence  of  it,  nor  brought  a  fhip  to  the 
affiftance  of  the  Dutch  in  any  engagement,  and 
'  that  both  England  and  Holland  had  made  a  great 
lofs  both  in  (hips  and  tre&fure ;  they  refolved  to 
:  manage  the  peace  fo,  as  to  oblige  the  King  by 
.  giving  him  a  peace,  when  he  was  in  no  condition 
to  carry  on  a  war.     I  enter  not  into  our  negotia- 
tion with  the  Biihc^  of  Munfter,  tior  his  treache- 
rous departing  from  his  engagements,  (ince  I  know 
nothing  of  that  matter,  but  what  is  in  print. 
•  .  •  '     .  As 
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'  At  foon  as  the  peace  was  made,  the  King  Csw  1^67. 
with  what  difad vantage  he^as  like  to  nieet  his  ^ 
Parliament. '  So  he  thought,  the  difgracing  a  pub* 
lick  Miniftcr,  who  by  his  being  long  in  io  high; 
a  po(t  had  drawn  upon  himfelf  much  enry,  and 
many  enemies,  would  cover  himfelf  and  the  reft  of 
his  Court.  Other  things  conturred  to  kt  thife  for- 
W^ard.  The  King  w^s  grown-  ^pery  weary  of  the 
Queen  :  Ahd  it  was  believed,  bt  had  a  great  liiiAd 
to  be  rid  of'hpr.'  Thfe  loaA  of  that  marria^^  WM 
caft  on  the  Lord  Clarendon,  as  made*  on  dfeugtKAo 
raife  his  own  grandchildren.  Many  members  of  <he 
Houfe  of  Cbmmons,  fuch'  i4  Gli^ord,  Ofborn,  Ker^ 
Uttietoun,  and  Seimour,  were  brought  to  thcj'Kittgi 
who  all  affiired  him,  that  upon  hii  Reftoration  «h^ 
intended  both  to  have  raifed  his  liuthority^  a^d  » 
have  encre^fed  his  revenue ; '  Tjirf  f hit  ftie  fikrl  of 

Slarcndoil  had  difcouraged  ,rt,' and  that  aH4iis'c?re*- 
res  had  poflified  the' Hbiff6 M^ti  fudi  ij^fcAifies 
bf  the  King,  th^t'they  though* it  «'is  ndt^fietWfttift 
iiin:)-tbb  muthi\n6r  too  fan-^  'l^ii^ma^fe  ide^ilb- 
prefllbnoti  t^  King,  v^hb^z^^Wi^t^'b^  Lord<Dl5- 


'-  Tet'the  Kifife;wa^  fo  afrlid^tOerigage  hiftTffe|f?l5§b  The 
'deep  iri  his  oWn  Wail's,.  tfikt'4t  Vas'a  doube^whsthttr  ^."^«  of 
•hevf^dld  diftfaift  hiiii  \)r  ndti' ^aconc6#nr<^i<itte^J^jJ^^^^ 
'df  Jiii  imours  had  not  fliat^h^  his  r-eferitkteni ;  nurriagc. 
fo  that  what  oiiher  confidemffirii  ^could  nbf  d6,>was 
''btoaghi:  about  by  an  ill  griSbAded  jealbufy.    ^Miftrdfs 
'Steward  had  gained  fo  mych  on  the  King;  ahd^y^t 
had  kept  h;ei-  groxind  with-  fti  much  fi^miiefs^that 
"the  King  fecmetf  to  defigA  if  poflible  to  legitimate 
^!tds  "addreffes  to'  h^r,  whfeh  he  Taw  no  h6pe  of  fuc- 
'^Cefi^ding  any  dt^rt-  way.     Tl(e  Jbukc  <rf  -Richlrtond, 
^Wing  a  widower,  courteid  her;     The  King  feemcd 
;to  give  way  to  it ;  and  pretended  to  take  Juch  cm^ 
^  of  her,  that  he  would  have  good  feulemeatt  ^Fnade 
•     Vol.  I.      '  A  a  for 
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1667.  for 'her.    He  hoped  by  that  means  to  have  broke 
the  matter  decently ;  for  he  knew  the  Duke  of  Rich-, 
mond's  affairs  were '  in  diforder.     So  the  King  or- 
dered Lord  Clarendon  to  examine  the  eftate  he  pre- 
tended to  fettle.    3ut  he  was  told,  whether  true 
or  falie  I  cannot  tell.,  that  Lord  Clarendon  told  her» 
that  the  Duke  of  Richniond's  affairs,  it  was  true^ 
were  not  very  clear  j  but  that  a  family  fo  near  re- 
lated to  the  King  could  never  be  left  indiftrefs,  and 
that  fuch  a  match  would  not  come  in  her  way  every 
day.;  fo  fh^  had  beft  confidcr  well,  before  flie  re- 
jected it.     This  was  carried  to  the  King,  a^  a  defigd 
^  had  that  the  Crown  might  defcend  to  his  own 
grandchildren ;  ai>d  that  he  was  afraid,  left  ilrange 
methods  ihould  be  taken  to  get  rid  of  the  Queen, 
4ind  tQ  make  way  fpr  her.     When  .the  King  faw  that 
jjie.  had  4  mind  to  .marry  the  Duke  of  Richmond^ 
i^'^flfered  to  make  ;her  a  Dutcheis,  and  t^  fettle  an 
:^&%l^im  her.   ..Upon  this  /he  faid^  flte  (aw  fhe  mui}: 
•ftitter .marry,  hioi,  pfr^^fufFer  much*  in.  the  opinion 
ofitbe  world.  ..And  fhe  was  prevailed  on  Ijy  the 
JDlikt  /Qf.  RichaK$iid».  who  ,was  pajstoiiately  in  love 
fwith  feer,  t^  go^iffiyagely  fron>  wHitehallp'  and*  mac- 
jrycJhifl?  withoyt  giyjng:the  Kijag  ^otice.,    TbcEacl 
•if ;  Clar^.n^on^  ^,,[tbe  Lprd  Cofnbijiy,' was  going 
to  her  lodgings,  iipon  fome   afTignatibn'xhat  Ihe 
'ted^-^Ycn  him  about;  Ij^raffairs^,  knowing  .nothing 
■  of ,h^^?,int|?.ntipBs,.  .-Hp -  m^t  the  Kingpin  the,doc^r 
:^Qmi5g  out  full  of  fury.     And  :he,;  ^Ijpei^ing^  that 
.  ;l*^:Cornbury.wa&'in  the  defign,!  fpoKe  to  lijm-  ^ 
rPW  in  a  rage  that  forgot  all  decency;,^  and  for  Tonic 
^itiiPf? .would  not  hear  Lord  Cornbury  fpeak  in  his 
:0,wn.4efence.     In  the  afternoon  he  heard  him  with 
mpre^  terpper,  as  he^hjfpfelf  told  me^    Yet  this  made 
'  fo  deqp  an  imprelTion,  that  he  refolvcd  to  take  the 
-  feal$  from  his  fatjier.    The  King  faid  to  the  Losd 
Lauderdale,  th^t  he-  had  talked  o^the  matter  with 
Sheldon.;  and  that  he  convinced  him,  that  it  was 
neccffary  to  remove  JLord  Clarendon  from  his  poft* 
And,  as  fooa  a«  it  was  done,  the  Kang  fent  for 

SheldoDt 
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Sheldon,  and  told  him  what  he  had  done.  But  he 
anfwered  nothing.  When  the  King  infilled  to  oblige  ' 
him  to  declare  himfelf,  he  faid,  "  Sir,  I  wifh  you 
"  would  put  away  this  woman  that  you  keep.**  The 
king  upon  that  replied  fliarply,  why  hid  he  never 
talked  to  him  of  that  fooher,  but  took  this  occafion 
now  to  Ipeak  of  it.  Lauderdale  told  nle,  he  had 
all  this  trom  the  King :  And  that  the  King  and 
Sheldon  had  gone  into  fuch  e^poflrulations  upon  it^ 
that  from  that  day  forward  Sheldon  could  never  re- 
cover the  Kingfs  confidence. 

The  feals  were  given  to  Sir  Orlando  Bridgman^  B.idgmaa 
Lord  Chief  Jiiftice  of  the  Common  Pleas,  then  in  "**^ 
great  cfteem,  which  he  did  not  maintain  long  after  ^^[v 
his  advancement.     His  ftudy   and  practice  lay  fo   ^^* 
intircly  in  the  Common  law,  that  he  never  feettied 
to  apprehend  what  equity  was  :  Nor  had  he  a  head 
made  for  bufinefs,  or  for  fuch  a  Court.    He  was  a 
man  of  great  integrity,  and  had  very  ferious  im- 
prefiions  of  religion  on  his  mind.     He  had  been 
always  on  the  fide  of  the  Church  :  Yet  he  had  great 
tendcrnefs  for  the  Non-conformifts :  And,  the  Bi- 
fliops  having  all  declared  for  I-,ord  Clarendon,  ex- 
cept one  or  two,  he  and  the  new  fcene  of  the  Mi* 
niftry  were  inclined  to  favour  them.    ,The  Duke 
of  Buckingham,  who  had  been  in  high  difgrace 
before  Lord  Clarcridon^s  fall,  came  uj^on  that  into ' 
high  favour,  and  fct  up  for  a  patron  of  liberty  of 
confcience,  and  of  all  the  fefts.     The  See  of  Chefter 
happened   to  fall  vacant  foon   after:  And  Dodor 
Wilkin  was  by  his  means  promoted  to  that  See, 
It  was  no'fmall  prejudice  to  him,  that  he  Was  re- 
commended by  fo  bad  a  man.     Wilkins  had  a  Cou- 
rage in  him  that  cDuld  ftahd  againft  a  current,  and 
againfl:  all  the   reproaches  with  which  ill-natured 
Clergymen  ftudjed  to  load  him.     Hefaid,  he  waj 
called  for  .by  .the  King,  without  any  motion  of  his 
own,  to  a  publick  ftation,  in  which  he  would  en- 
deavour to  do  all  the  good  he  could,  without  con- 
fidcring  the  ijl  .effe^s  that  it  might  haVc  on  him- 
,       .         ^'    Aa'2   -■  "'^    •  ^    "     kir. 
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16^1.  felf.  The  King  had  fuch  a  command  of  himfelf, 
wv-^  that  when  his  intereft  led  him  to  fervc  any  end,  or 
to  court  any  fort  of  men,,  he  did  it  fo  dextroufly, 
^nd  with  fuch  an  air  of  fincerity,  that  till  men  were 
well  praftifed  in  hitn,  he  was  apt  to  impofe  oh  them, 
pe  feemed  now  to  go  into  moderation  and  com- 
prehenfion  with  fo  much.heartinefs,  that  both  Bridge 
man  and  Wilkins  believed  he  was  in  eameft  in  it : 
Tho*  there  was  nothing  that  the  Popifli  counfels 
were  more  fixed  in,  thaft  to  oppofe  all  motions  of 
that  kind.  But  the  King  faw,  it  was  neceflary  to 
recover  the  affeftions  or  his  people.  And,  fince 
the  Church  of  England  was  how  gone  off  from  him, 
upon  Lord  Clarendon*ii  difgrace,  he  refolved  to  flicw 
Ibme  favour  to  the  fefts,  both  to  foften  them,  and 
to  force  the  others  to  come  back  to  their  dependence 
upon  him. 
J^**  He  began  alfo  to,  exprefs  his  concerns  in  the  af- 

King's  ^^^^^  ^^  Europe :  And  he  brought  kbout  the  peace 
prctcn-  between  Spain  and  Portugal.  The  French  King 
fions  to  pretended,  that  by  the  law  of  Brabant  his  Queen, 
Glanders,  ^g  ^.j^^  j^^j^  of  the  late  King  of  Spain's  firft  marriage, 
tho*  a  daughter,  was  to  be  preferred  to  the  young 
King  of  Spain,  the  heir  of  the  fecood  venter,  with- 
out any  regard  to  the  renunciation  of  any  fucceflion 
to  his  Queen,  ftipulated  by  the  peace  of  the  Py- 
renees ;  and  was  upon  that  pretenfion '  Kke  to  over- 
run the  Netherlands.  Temple  was  fent  over  to  en- 
ter into  an  alliance  with  the  Dutch,  by  which  fomc 
parts  of  Flanders  were  yielded  up  to  France,  but  a 
barrier  was  preferved  for  the  fecurity  of  Holland 
Into  this  the  King  of  Sweden,  then  a  child,  was  en* 
gaged :  So  it  was  called  the  Triple  Alliance.  I  will 
fay  no  more  of  that  fince  fo  particular  an  account 
is  given  of  it  by  him,  who  could  do  it  beft.  Temple 
himfelf.  It  was  certainly  the  m^fterpiecc  of  King 
Charles's  life  :  And,  if  he  had  ftucktoit,  it  would 
have  Tbeen  both  the  ftr^ngth  and  the  glOry  •of  his 
rclgo.'  This  difpofed  hi^  people  to  forgive  all  that 
wa$  pafs'd,  and  to  rbew  'their  confidence  in  him, 

'^''  '  which 
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which  was  much  (hakcn  by  the  whole  condu^  of  1 667I 
the  Dutch  war.  ^J-v-*^ 

The  Parliament  were  upon  their  firft  opening  fet  CTaita:''  * 
on  to  deftroy  Lord  Clarendon.  Some  of  his  friends  ^°"'*  *"*• 
went  to  him  a  few  days  before  the  Parliament  met  %  ^*^'^' 
and  told  him;  many  were  at  work  to  find  out  mat- 
ter of  acGufation  agaihft  him.  He  beft  knew,  wHap 
could  be  brought  againft  him  with  any  truth  j  fpr 
falfehood  was  infinite,  and  could  not  be  gueffcd  at.' 
They  defired,  he  would  truft  fome  of  them  widj 
what  might  break  out,  fince  probably  nothing  coulij 
lye  concealed  againft  lb  ft ridl  a  fearch.  And  the  me- 
thod in  which  his  friends  muft  manage  for  him,  if 
there  was  any  mixture  or  allay  in  him,  was  to  b^ 
very  diflferent  from  that  they  could  ufe,  if  he  was  furc 
that  nothing  could  be  brought  out  againft  him.  The- 
Lord  Burlington  and  Biftiop  Morley  .both  told  fpc, 
they  talked  to  this  purpofe  to  him.  Lord  Claren- 
don  upon  that  told  them,  that,  if  either  in  .matters 
of  juftice,  or  in  any  negotiations  abroad*  he  ha^ 
ever  received  a  farthing,  he  gave  them  leave  to*  ^if- 
own  all  friendfhip  to  him.  The  French  King  hcai:- 
ing  he  had  Jent  for  all  the  bpoks  of  the  Louvre  ijni- 
pre()lon,  had  fent  thefe  to  him,  which  he  took>  ^s 
thinking  it  a  trifle,  as  indeed  it  was :  And  this  wis 
the  only  prefent  he  ever  had  from  any  foreign  prinqc: 
He  had  never  taken  any  thing  by  virtue  pf  his  pfKoe, 
but  that  which  his  predeceflbrs  had  claimed  .4s 
a  right.  But  now  a  hue  andcry  was  fent  out  agaii)/l 
him  :  And  all.pcrfons,  who  had  heard  hxrp  fi4y  any 
thing  that  could  bear  an  ill  conftruftion,  were  e^" 
ainined.  Some  thought,  they  had  matters  of  grc^t 
weight  againft  him  ^  Arid,  when  they  wcr«  to|d 
thete  would  not  amoynit.to.high  treafon,  they  d^firied 
to  know  what  would  amount  to  it. 

When  twenty  three  articles  wer«  brought  Into  the  He  wai 
Houfc  againft  him,  the  njxt  day  he  defired  his  1^»  impeach* 
cond  foh,  the  now  Earl  of  Rochefter,  to  ^^^y^tJ^^*"^J^j 
the  Houfe,   that  he,  hearing   what  articles  wcj-ecom-^ 
brought  againft  hihi,  did  in  order  to  the  difpatph  mom, 
'       A  a  3  "of 
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,  1667.  of  the  bufmefs,  dcfirc  that  thofe,  who  knew  bcft 
what  their  evidence  was,  would  finglc  out  any  one 
of  the  articles,  that  they  thought  could  be   beft 
proved  ;  and,  if  th?y  could  prove  ^hat,  he  would 
fubmit  to  the  cenfure  due  upon  them  all.  '  Byt  thofc^ 
who  had  the  fecret  of  this  in  their  hands,  and  knew 
they  could  make  nothing  of  it,  refolved  to  put  the 
matter  upon  a  preliminary,  in  which  they  hOped  to 
find  caufe  to  hang  up  ^he  whole  affair,  ^nd  fix  upon 
the  Lords  the  denial  of  juftice.     So,  according  to 
fome  few  and  late  precedents,  they  fent  up  a  gene- 
ral impeachment  to  the  Lords  bar  of  high  treafon^ 
without  any   fpecial  ^matter ;  and  demanded,  that 
upon  that  he  might  be  committed  to  prifon.     They 
had  reafon  to  believe  the   Lords  would  not  grant 
this :  And  therefore  they  refolved   to  infift  on  it ; 
and  reckoned;  that,  when  fo  much,  money  was  to  be 
given,  the  King  would  prevaij   with   the  Lords. 
Upon  this  occafion  it  appeared,  that  the  private  ani- 
niofities  of  a  Court  could  c^rry  them  to  eftablilh 
the  moft  deftruftive  precedent,  that  f  ould  have  been 
thought  on.     For  if  this  had  pafs*d,  then  every 
Minifter  upon  a  general  impeachment  was  to  be 
ruined,  tho*  no  fpecial  matter  was  laid  againft  him. 
Yet  the  King  hiihfelf  prefled  this  vehemently.     It 
was  faid,  the  very  fufpicions  of  a  Houfe  of  Com- 
mons, efpccially  fuch  a  one*  as  this  was,  was  enough 
to  blaft  a  man,  and  to  have  him  fecurcd  :  For  thete 
was  reafbn  to  think,  that  every  perfon  fo  charged 
would  run  away,  if  at  liberty.     Lord  Clarendon's 
enemies  had  now ^one  far:    They  thpug^t,  they 
were  not  fafe  till  his  head  Was  off;  And  they  appre- 
hended, tiiat,  if  he  were  pnce  in  prifon^  it  would 
be  eafy  either  to  find,  or  at  leaft  to  bring  witnefles 
againft  him.     This  matter  is  all  in  print :  So  I  will 
jgo  no  farther  in  the  particulars.     The  Duke  wa§  at 
this  time  taken  with  the  fmall-pox  :  So  he  was  out 
pf  the  *  whole  debate.     The  Peers  thought,  that  a 
general  accufation  was  only  a  clamour,  and  that 
riieir  dignities 'lignified  little,  iif  a  clamour  was 
"-  enouftb 
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enough  to  fend  them  to  prifon-  AH  the  Earl  of  1667. 
Clarendon's  friends  prefled  the  King  much  on  his  y^-nr^m^ 
behalf,  that  he  might  be  fufFered  to  go  oflF  gently, 
and  without  cenfure,  fince  he  had  ferved  both  his 
father  and^  himfelf  fo  long,  fb  faithfully,  and  with 
fuch  fuccefs.  But  the  King  was  now  fo  fharpened 
againft  him,  that,  tho*  he  named  no  particulars,  he 
cxpreflcd  a  violent  and  irreconcilable  averfion  to 
him ;  which  did  the  King  much  hurt,  in  the  opinion 
of  all  that  were  not  engaged  in  the  party.  The  af- 
fair of  the  King's  marriage  was  the  moft  talked  of, 
as  that  which  indeed  was  the  only  thing,  that  could 
in  any  fort  juftify  fuch  a  feverity.  Lord  Clarendoa 
did  proteft,  as  fome  that  had  it  from  himfelf  told 
ine,  that  he  had  no  other  hand  in  that  matter,  than 
as  a  Counfellor :  And  in  that  he  appealed  to  the 
King  himfelf.  After  many  debates,  and  conferen- 
ces, and  proteftations,  in  which  the  whole  Court 
went  in  vifibly  to  that,  which  was  plainly  deftruc- 
tive  both  to  the  King  and  to  the  Miniftry,  the  maf- 
jority  of  the  Houfe  flood  firm,  and  adhered  to  their 
firft  refolution  againft  commitment.  The  Coni* 
mpns  were  upon  that  like  to  carry  the  matter  far 
againft  the  Peers,  as  denying  juftice.  The  King  xhe  King 
feeing  this  fpoke  to  the  Duke,  to  perfuade  Lord  derired  he 
Clarendon  to  go  beyond  fea,  as  the  only  expedient  would  go 
that  was  left,  to  make-up  the  breach  between  thej?^^^""^ 
two  Houfcs  :  And  he  let  fall  fome  words  of  kind* 
nefs,  in  cafe  he  fliould  comply  with  this.  The  Earl 
of  CJarendon  was  all  obedience  and  fubmifiion  ', 
and  was  charmed  with  thofe  tender  words,  that  the 
King  had  laid  of  him.  So,  partly  to  ferve  the  King, 
and  fave  himfelf  and  his  family,  but  chiefly  that  he 
might  not  be  the  occafion  of  any  jdifference  between 
the  King  and  the  Duke,  who  had  heartily  efpoufed 
his  intereft,  he  went  privately  beyond  fea  j  and 
writ  a  letter  from  Calais  10  the  Houl'e  of  Lords, 
protefting  his  innocence  in  all  the  points  objefted  to 
him,  and  that  he  had  not  gone  out  of  the  Kingdom 
for  fear,  or  out  of  any  confcioufnefs  of  guilt,  but 
A'  a  ^  only 
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1667.   only  that  he  might  not  be  Ac  unhappy  occafioa  of 
Ki-^^mj  any  difference  between  the  two  Houfes,  or  of  ob-* 
i^rudingr  publick  bufinef^.     This  put  an  end  to  ther 
diipute.     But  his  enemies  called  it  a  confeffion  of 
guilt,  and  a  flying  from  juftice :  Such  colours  will 
people  give  to  the  rapll:  innocent  aftions. 
He  was         A  Bill  was  brought  in,  banifhing  him  the  King;'s 
^^°A^t*^f  Vi^"^^"^^'^^  under  pain  of  treafon  if  he  fluould  retura  ; 
Pariia-  ^  A^d  if,  was  made  treafon  to  correfpond  with  him, 
incnc.       without  leave  from  the  King.     This  Aft  did  n«>^ 
pafs  without  much  >>ppoficion.     It  was  faid,  there 
was  a  known  couric  pi'  law  when  any  man  fled  from 
iuflice  ;  And  it  feemed  againft  the  common  courfe 
of  juftice,  to  make  all  cprrefponding  with  him  trea- 
.    fon,  when  he  himielf  was  not  attainted  of  treafon  ; 
Nor  could  it  be  juft  to  banifb  him,  unlefs  a  day 
were  given  him  to  come  in :    And  then,  if  he  did 
not  cpme  in^i  he  might  incur  the  punifhfnent  upon 
contempt,     The  Duke,   whoin  the  King  had  em- 
ployed, to  prevail  with  him  to  withdraw  himl^lf, 
thought  he  was  bound  in  honour  to  prefs  the  mac* 
ter  home  on  the  King ;  which  he  did  fo  warnaly, 
that  for  fome  time  a  coldnefs  between  them  was  vc- 
17  vifible.     The  part  the  Kin^  had  afted  in  this 
matter  came   to  be  known  ^    and  w^  much  cenr 
iured,    as  there  was  juft  caufe  for  it.     The  vc* 
hemence    that   he    fhewed  in   this  whple   matter 
was   imputed  by  many  to*  very  different  caufes, 
Thofe  who  knew  hini    bcft,    but  eflcemed   him 
leaft,  faid  to  me  on  this  occafion,   that  all  the  in* 
dign^tion>    |hat  appeared  in  him   on  this  head, 
was  founded  on  no  feaion  at  all ;  but  was  an  effeffc 
pf  that  eaiirfbfs,  or  rather  lazinefs  of  nature,   that 
made  him  comply  with  every  perfon  that  had  the 
greateft  credit  with  him.     The  Miftrefs,  and  the 
whole  Bedchamber,  were  perpetually  railing  at  him. 
?rhi$  by  a  fort  of  infeftion  poflfeffed  the  King,  who^ 
iWithout  giving  himielf  the  trouble  of  much  think- 
ing, did  commonly  go  into  any  thing  tliat  wjis  at 
%lit  prefent  time,  the  eafiefty   without  confidering 
%  •  /  '  what 
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itrbat  ixught  at  any  other  time  follow  on  it.  Thus  i66y. 
chc  Lord  Clarendon  fcU  .tinder  the  comnaoa  fate  of  ^-^Nry  j 
great  Ministers ;  whofe  empbyment  cxjpofes  them 
to  envyj,  and  draws  upon  them  the  indignation  of' 
all,  who  are  difappointed  in  their  precenfipns. 
Their  fiieuds  do  generally  ihew,  that  they  are  only 
the  friends  of  their  fortunes  :  And  upon  the  change 
of  favour  they  not  only  forfake  them  in  their  exti:?-^ 
mity,  but,  that  they  may  fecure  to  tbemdfelves  the 
prpte(5tion  of  a  new  favourite,  they  will  labour  to^ 
redeem  all  that  is  pafsM,  by  turning  jas^  violently* 
Qgainft  them,  as  they  fqrmerly  fawned  abjeftly  pp- 
on  them :  And  Princes  are  fo  little  fenfible  of  me- 
rit or  gre^t  fervice^  that  they  facrifice  their  beft 
fcrvant$,  npt  only  when  their  affairs  feem  to  rec^uire 
p-j  but  to  gratify  the  humour' of  a  miftrefii,  or  th& 
paflipn  of  a  rifing  fayourite. 

I  will  end  this  relation  of  Lord  Clarendon's  fait  THech^ 
with  an  account  of  his  two  fons.     The  eldeft,  now'  ^if  jj^^ 
the  Earl*  of  Clareadoo,  is  a.  man  naturally  fincere :  fon«. 
He  is  a  friendly  and  ffood  natured  man.    He  kecp$ 
sui  exad  journal  of  aU  that  pafles,  and  is  pupftual  .tg» 
tedioufnefs  in  all  that  he  relates.     He  was  very  early 
engaged  in  great  fecrets :  For  his  father,  ^pprebco4- 
iDg  of  what  fatal  confequence  it  would  have  been  to 
the  King's  affairs,   if  his  correfp^j^nce  lud  j^tcen  . 
difcovered  by  unfaithful  SecreiOTp,  engaged  hini 
when  very  young  |to  write  all  his  letters  to  England 
in  cypher,    fo  that  he  was  generally  half  the  day 
writing  in  cypher,  or  docypliering,  and  was  fo  dif- 
^  erect,  as  wdl  ^s  faithful,  rfiat  nothing  was  ever  dif- 
cov^edby  him.     He  continued  to  be  ftill  the;  per- 
fon  whom  his  father  trufted  moft :.  'And  was  the  qioft 
beloved  of  ail  the  faalily  •„  for  he  was  humble  ud  . 
obliging,   tho'  fometimes  peeviih.     His  judgment 
was  not  to  be  much  depended  on  ;  for  he  wa^9  much 
carried  away  by  vulgar  prejudices,  and  falfe  noti- 
ons.    He  was  much  in  the  Queen's  f4vouri  ^A 
was  her  Chamberlain  long.  .  His  father's  being  io 
V}9i[ej|tly  profecuted  pn  the  ^co^nt  of  her  marriage, 
V inadc 
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1667.  made  that  (he  thought  herfelf  bound  to'^roteahim 
Vi-v-— »in  a  particular  manner.  He  was  fo  provoked  at 
the  ill  ufage  his  father  met  widi,  that  he  ftruck  in 
violently  with  the  party  that  oppofed  the  Court : 
And  the  King  fpoke  always  of  him  with  great  (harp- 
nefs,  and  much  fcorn.  His  brother^  now  Earl  of 
Rochefter,  is  a  man  of  far  greater  parts.  He  has 
*  very  good  pen,  but  fpeaks  not  gracefully.  He 
was  thought  the  fmootheft  man  in  the  Court :  And 
during  all  the  difpute  concerning  his  father,  he 
madexhis  Court  fo  dcxtroufly,  th^t  no  refentments 
ever  appeared  on  that  head.  When  he  came  into 
bufinefs,  and  rofc  to  high  pofts,  he  grew  violent : 
But  was  thought  an  incorrupt  man.  He  has  high 
notions  of  Government,  and  thinks  it  muft  be  main- 
tained With  great  feverity.  He  delivers  up  his  own 
notions  to  his  party,  that  he^  may  lead  them. 
He  pafles  for  a  fincere  man,  and  feems  to  have 
too  much  heat  to  be  fklfe.  Morley  was  long 
Dean  of  the  Chapel :  But^  he  ftuck  fo  to  the 
Lord  Clarendon,  that  he  was  lent  into  his  dio- 
ccfe :  And  Crofts  Bifhop  of  Hereford  was  made 
Dean  in  his  room.  Crofts  was  a  warm  devout  man, 
but  of  no  difcretion  in  his  conduft :  So  he  loft 
ground  quickly.  He  ufed  much  freedom  with  the 
%  King  '9  but  it  was  in  the  wrong  phice,  npt  in  prt- 
vate,  but  in  the  pulpit. 
The  King  ^^^  King  was  highly  offended  at  the  behaviour 
was  much  of  moft  of  the  Bifliops  :  And  he  took  occafion  to 
ofiended  vent  it  at  the  Council-board.  Upon  the  complaints 
^Jj  ^^  that  were  made  of  fome  diforders,  and  of  fome  Con- 
^^'"'  venticles,  he  faid,  the  Clergy  were  chiefly  to  blame 
for  thefe  diforders ;  for  if  they  had  lived  well,  and 
had  gone  about  their  pariflies;  and  taken  pains  to 
convince  the  Non-conformifts,  the  Nation  might 
have  been  by  that  time  well  fettled.  But  they 
thought  of  nothing,  but  to  get  good  benefices,  and 
to  keep  a  good  table.  This  I  read  in  a  letter  that 
Sir  Robert  Murray  writ  down  to  Scotland  :  And  it 
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agrees  with  a  converfation,  that  the  ^ing  was  plealed    1 667;, 

to  have  widi  my  felf  once,   when  I  was  alone  with    ^..^ys^ 

him  in  his  clofet.     While  wc  were  talking  of  the 

ill  ftate  the  Church  was  in,  I  was  ftruck  to  heiar  a 

iPrince  of  his  courfe  of  life  fo  much  difgufted  at  the 

ambition,   covetoufnefs,   and  the  fcandals  of  the 

Clergy.     H^  faid,   if  the  Clergy  had  donfe  their 

part,   it  had  been  a.n  eafy  thing  to  run  ddwn  Ae 

rion-conformifts  :  Byt  he  added,  they  will  do  no^ 

thing,  an^  will  have  me  do  every  thing :  Aod^mofl: 

pf  them  do  woHe  than  if  they  did  nothing.     He 

|:old  me,  h?  had  a  Chaplain,  that  was  a  very  honeft 

man,  but  a  very  great  blockhead,  to  #h6m  he  haA 

given  a  living  in  Suffolk,  that  was  full  of  that  foit 

of  people :  He  had  gone  about  among  them  from 

houfe  to  hqufe  *,  tho'  he  could  not  imagine  what  he 

could  iay  to  them  i  fbr  he  faid  he  was  a  very  filly 

FclloY^:  But  that,  he  believed,  his  nonfenfefuited their 

x^onfenfc)  for  he  had  brought  them  all  to- Church:       ^ 

And,  in  reward  of  his  diligence,  he  had  given  him 

a  Bifhoprick  in  Ireland.  • 

Bridgman  and  Wilkins  feton  foot  a  treaty,  for%  1668. 
comprehenfion  of  fuch  of  the  Diflenters  as  could  be  v^^y^,^ 
brought  into  the  comnjunion  of  the  Church,  and  a  A  treaty 
toleration  of  the  reft,    ftale,  then  Chief  Juffice,  ^^J^^^"**^ 
poncurrcd  with    them  m  the  defign*.    Tillotfon,  on^of"hc 
Stijlingfleet,  and  Burton  jcnn^d  alf6  in  it«     Bates,  Presbyte- 
Manton,  and  Baxter  were  called  for  on  die  fide  of  rlans. 
the  Prelbyterians.     And  a  projeft  was  prepared, 
confifting  chiefly  of  thofe  things  that  the  King  had 

}>romifcd  by  his  declaration  in  the  year  1660.  On^ 
y  in  the  point  of  re-ordination  this  tempei"  Was  pr^- 
pofed,  th^t  thofe  who  had  Preft>yteriah  ordinatien 
fhould  be  received  to  ferve  iri  the  Church  by'in  im- 
pofition  of  hands,  accompanied  with  words  Which 
imported,  that  the  perfon  fo  prdained  was  fecdvfcd 
to.fep^e  as  a  Miniftier  in  the  Church  of  En^lairi^ 
This  treaty  became  a  common  fubjeft  of  difcourie. 
All  Lord  Clarendon-s  friends  cried  out,  that  the 
'      •     '  ^        .  '    Church 
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i669r  Church  ^^s  undermined,  ^nd  jbetrayed :  It  was  fidd^ 
t^gsrv  the  caufeof  the  ChUjTch  wa3  given  up,  if  we  yielded 
anypf  thofe.poin^,.  %bbut  which  there  bad  been 
ib  mwU  disputing.:  jlrt^ie  Sedtarli^^  vere  humble 
and  modcft,  and  woyjd  cell  what;  would  fatisfjr 
then^  tjherc  might  ^  fome  colpur  ifpr  granting 
Come  ^conceiTigns :  Buc  it  was  unwordiy  of  th^ 
Church  to  go  and  court,  or  treat  witjx  enemies  ; 
when  there  was  no  reafon  to  think,  that  aftf^r  we 
had  dppftfted  from  our  grpunds,  which  was  to  con- 
fer we  had  been  in  the  wrong,  that  we  fliould  gain 
muc^  by  it,  unlefs  it  wa^  to  bring  fcorn  and  coa- 
jtempt  on  our  felves.  da  the  other  hand  it  was  faid, 
fhe  Non-conformifts  could  not  legally  meet  togp- 
jther^  to  offer  any  fchemes  in  the  name  of  their  par- 
ty :  It  wajs  well  enovigh  known,  what  they  had  al- 
.ways  excepted  to,  and » what  would  probably  bring 
over  moft  of  the  Prefbyterians :  Such  a  yielding  in 
Ibme  leflT^r  matters  yi^pld  be  no  reproach,  but  an 
ffepPQur  to  the  CJiurch  j  that,  how  much  foever  Ihc 
might  be  fupcriour,  both  in  point  of.  argument  and 
of  power,  flie  would  yet  of  her  own  accord,  arid 
'for  peace  fal^e, .  yield,  a  great  deal  in  niatters  indif- 
ferent: The  Apoftle^-<;amplying  with  many  of.  the 
obferv^anc?^.  of  tl;ie  J^^^  ^ncTthe  offers  that  the 
Church  of  Africk  pia^e  to  the  E)onatift$,  were  much 
infiftedton  :.  The  fear^  of.  Popery,  and  the  progrefs 
.  diat  Athfilgi  was  ni^lpipg,  did  alarm  good  and  wife 
men;  .^^  they  (hpught,  ^yery  thing  that  could  be 
done  withp.ut  fm,  9ughc  to  be  done  tow^ds  the 
hcalJk^  ouf-diviiions.  tMaoy  books  were  upon  thjit 
accoui^t  wf it,  to  epcppie  the  Pre(byterians,  as  men 
of  fal&  fiotions  in  religion,  which  led  to  Antinomi- 
.  anifiafit  and  which  \p9ifld  (boa  carry  them  into  a  dif- 
folutioa  of  morals,  ypder  a  pretence  of  being  jufti- 
•  fyed  by  faith  <wly»  without  works.  The  three  vo- 
lumes of  the  FrioKiJy  pjebate,  tho*  writ  by  a  very 
good  mao»  and  with  aigpod  intent,  had  an  ill  t&6t 
in  iharpening  peoples  fpirits  too  much  againft  them. 
3ut  the  emit  yifulept  /gf  ^.  tl^  wnt  a^ainft  ^he 

3  f?<a« 
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fefts was  Parker,  afterwards. maSe  BflhSp  oFOx-  i66S[ 
ford  by  King  James  ;  who  was  Full  of  fatyrical  vi-  w*vV. 
viacity,   And  was  confiderably  learned ;   but  was  2I 
man  oF  m  jtidgment,   And  pf  as  little  Virtue,  and  .       .  ' 
is  to  religion  ^-ather  impious.     Aftfcr  tic  had- for         •  ' 
fbmc  years  entertained  the  Nation  with  feveral  viru-     • 
tent  books^  writ  with  much  life,  he  was  Attacked 
by  the  livfeHeft  droll  of  the  Age,  who  writ  ih  a- bur-* 
Idfque  (train,  bot  with  fo  peculiar  and  (q  -entertain-^ 
ing  a  *  cbihiduft,  that,  froni*  the  King  do^n  to  the 
tradefrtian,  hisi>ooks  Were  t^d^wfth  great  pleafure. 
ITiat  not  onfy  humbled  «ker,  but  the -whole  par* 
ty :    For  the  author  of  the  Rehearfal  TVanfpfofed 
bad  all  the  men  of  wit  (ot, '  as  the  t'rehcli  phrafe  it; 
ail  the  Laughers)  on  his  fide'.     But  what  advantages 
focver  the  mc(n  of  comprehehfion  tiiidA:  havfe  in  any 
other  ref^ft,  the  majority  pf  tfit  Houfe  of  Com- 
mons was  fo  poffeflcd  againft  them,'  that  whcnHrtt 
was  known  in  a  fucceeding  icWfoV,  that  a;  bdl|  W^ 
ready  to  be  offered  to  the  Houicfbr  thatcrid;  %rt* 
ry  extraordinary  vote  ptafsM,   that  nb-^WUto  that 
purpofe  ftiould  DC  recei^^.  ^  c* 

An  Aft  p^fsM  in  this  fefjlon  fdr  tebiiflding^thd  The  city 
City  of  London,  which  ga^c  Lord'CHltf  Juffice  o"^n^on 
HaJe  a  ^reat  reputation  :  For  it  wte  drawn  with  fo  ^*'^"^* 
true  a  judgment,  and  Co  grcatforifi^t,  that  the  whole 
City  was  raifed  out  of.  its  aflies,  'without  any  fiilts 
of  law ;  which,  if  that  bill  had  notprev^ntcfd  therti. 
Would  have'  bfotight  a  fcCond  dharge.  6n  theCity^ 
not  nrmch  lefs  than  the^re'4t  fdf  had  betri.  -And 
upbn'thftt,  t6  the  amazement  of  all  Europe,  !Lon-» 
don  Was  in*  four  years  tinie  rebuilt,  ^Ith  A)  much 
beauty  Ind  rtiagnificencc,  that  we  who  faw  it  in 
both  ftates,  before  and  after  the -fire,  cannot  refle(?t 
on  it  without  wbndring  wherfe  the  wealth  cpiHd  bki 
fbunti,  to  bcarfb  vaft  a  lofs  as  was^ntede  bythrf 
fire,  and  To  prodigious  ahji^pehec  *as  *#is  Jdid  but 
in  dfc  rbbuilding  it.  ThSs^did  dehtdnttrate,  that 
die  ttrtrfnTtck  Waidi  ^of  thfc'N^tioh  lii^is' very  high. 
When  it  toiihi-aiifwir'fuch*  dead  thargt. 
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i66i:  would  Order  a  bill  to  be  brought  in  to  divorce  him 
wv^  from  *tlTe  tl^^en.     This  went  lb  far,  that  a  day  was 
agreed  oh  lor  rfiaking  the  motion  in  the  Houfc  of 
Commohs,  as  Mr.  May  of  the  privy  purfe  told  me ; 
(who  had  the  grcateft  and  longeft  fhare  in  the  King's 
Iccret  confidence  of  any  man  in  that  time-,  for  it 
was  never  broke  oflF,  tho*  often  fhaken,  he  being  in 
his  notibiis  againft  every  thing  that  the  King  was 
for,  both  Frartce,  Popery,  and  arbitrafy  govern- 
ment ;  but  a  particular  fympathy  of  temper,  and 
his  fervitig  the  King  in   his  vices,  created  a  confi- 
dence mach  envied,  and  oft«n  attempted  to  be  broke, 
but  never  with*  any  fuccefs  beyond  a  Ihort  coldnefs :) 
But  he  added,  when  he  told  me  of  this  deflgn,  that 
three  days  before  the  motion'  was  to  be  triade,  the 
King  ceiled  for  him,  and  tolif  him,  that  matter  muft 
be  lecilohe,  for  it  would  not  do.     This  difturbed 
him  ftlueh ;  for  he  had  engaged  himfelf  far  in  laying 
thethiiig,  afid  in  managing  thpfe  who  were  to  un- 
demki thd  debate.     .  \'  ' 
A  great        At  this  time  .the  Coiirtf^tl  trtto  much  extravagance 
oSS^lT  *5tt  flJafquertdln^,  both  King:and  Queen,  and  all  die 
IB  Court.  "Court,  wentifcdut  mi£ked,  and  tame  itjto  houfcs 
\3hknown,  and  danced  "tjiefe  with  a  great  deal  of 
wild  froUck!.;^  In  all  thispeeple  were  fo  difguifed, 
thttt  without  bdirlg  in  the*  feCret  none  could  (iiftin- 
guilhtiiem.'  .They  were  carried  about  in"  Kackney 
chairs.    Orice  the  Queen's  chairmen,  pot  knowing 
v^ho  'flie  Wai;  went  froitt'lier'.f  ^0  f^ie  w^s^  aldne, 
ind  wi»fliuth  difturbed,  \ahd  c4me  to^  Whicelhall  ih 
4  hackh^v*;toach :  Some  Ja^  ft  was  in!?mrt.'  *'  The 
TDuke  bf^  l!i)L^(ikirtgham  pit)i)6ftii  to  the'Kin^'  that 
ht  wtiu1fd''^>e  mm  leavd.tja.fteal  Ii£r  tway,  artd 
fend  >er'to  a  plaptati6A,^'i6rarft^  Ihe'^  IhOUtd  He  wdl 
;and  tai'eitfiry  looked  io^  biit^'  nevef  hSatd  of  aity 
'more !  ^So  it  (houldJbe  giVed  iiut,  thit  ffie  liad  dc- 
*lertedr  And  upon  thit^r  ^oUldf^tlin^tfiith  foriie 
ijfiAdjJlfis  to  carry  an  aft  for  ;a  divorce^^  grounded 
A^pon'the  pretence  .of  a  wilfiit  deferiidrf.    Sir  Robert 

;Muj;rii/^old  me,  th|t  the  Kng  lliarfcif' rdjefted 
*   •    '•  this 
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this  with  horror.  He  faid,  it  was  a  wicked  thing  1668. 
te  make  a  poor  lady  miferable,  only  becaufc  fhe 
was  his  wife,  and  had  no  children  by  him,  which 
t7as  no  fault  of  hers.  The  hints  of  this  broke  out : 
For  the  Dbke  of  Buckingham  could  conceal  no- 
thing. And  upon  that  the  Earl  of  Manchefter,  then 
Lord  Chamberlain,  told  the  Queen,  it  was  neither 
decent,  nor  fafc  for  her  to  go  about  in  fuch  a  man*- 
ner  as  fhe  had  done  of  late  :  So  fhe  gave  it  over. 
But  at  laft  all  thcfe  fchemes  fettled  in  a  propofition, 
into  which  the  King  went ;  which  was  to  deal  with 
the  Queen's  confeflbr,  that  he  might  perfuade  her 
to  leave  the  world,  and  to  turn  religious :  Upon 
which  the  Parliament  would  have  been  eafily  pre- 
vailed on  to  pafs  a  divorce.  This  came  to  be 
known  :  But  what  fteps  were  made  in  it  were  never 
known.  It  was  believed,  that  upon  this  the'Dutch- 
cfs  of  York  fent  an  exprefs  to  Rome  with  the  no- 
tice of  her  converfion ;  and  that  orders  were  fent 
from  Rome  to  all  about  the  Queen  to  perfuade  her 
againft  fuch  a  propofition,  if  any  -fliould  fuggeft  it 
to  her.  She  herfelf  had  no  mind  to  be  a  Nun  : 
And  the  Dutchefs  was  afraid  of  feeing  another 
Queen:  And  the  Miflrefs  created  at  that  time. 
Dutchefs  of  Cleveland,  knew  that  fhe  mufl:  be  the 
firfl  facrifice  to  a  beloved  Queen  :  And  fhe  recon- 
ciled herfelf  upon  this  to  the  Dutchefs  of  York.  The 
Duke  of  Buckingham  upon  that  broke  with  her, 
and  ftudied  to  take  the  King  from  her  by  new 
amours:  And  becaufe  he  thought  a  gaity  of  hu- 
mour would  take  muqh  with  the  King,  he  engaged 
him  to  entertain  two  players  one  after  another, 
Davies  and  Gwyn.  The  firfl:  did  not  keep  her  hold 
long :  But  Gwyn,  the  indifcreetefl  and  wildefl  crea- 
ture that  ever  was  in  a  Court,  continued  to  the  end 
of  the  King's  life  in  great  favour,  and  was  main- 
tained at  a  vafl  expcnce.  The .  Duke  of  Bucking- 
ham told  me,  that  when  fhe  was  firft  brought  to  the 
King,  fhe  afked  only  five  hundred  pounds  a  year : 
And  the  King  refofcd  it.  But  when  he  told  me  this. 
Vol,  I.  B  b  about 
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^668.  about  four  years  after,  he  faid,  ihe  had  got  of  the 
wy-^  King  above  fixty  thoufand  pounds.     She  a6bed  all 
perfons  in  fo  lively  a  manner,  and  was  fuch  a  con* 
ftant  diverfion  to  the  King,  that  even  a  new  miflrefs 
could  not  drive  her  away.     But  after  all  he  never 
treated  her  with  the  decencies  of  a  miftrefs.     The 
King  had  another  miftrefs,  that  was  mdRaged  by 
Lord  Shaftlbury,  who  was  the  daughter  of  a  Cler- 
gyman, Roberts ;  in  whom  her  firft  education  had 
fo  deep  a  root,  that,  tho'  ihe  fell  into  many  fcan- 
dalous  diforders,  with  very  difmal  adventures   in 
them  all,  yet  a  principle  of  religion  was  fo  deep 
laid  in  her,  that,  tho*  it  did  not  reftrain  her,  yet  it 
kept  alive  in  her  fuch  a  conftant  horror  at  fin,  that 
Ihe  was  never  eafy  in  an  ill  courfe,  and  died  with  a 
great  fqnfe  of  her  former  ill  life.     I  was  often  with 
her  the  laft  three  months  of  her  life.     The  Dutchefs 
of  Cleveland,  finding  that  Ihe  had  loft  the  King, 
abandoned  herfelf  to  great  diforders :  One  of  which, 
by  the  artifice  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  was 
difcovered  by  the  King  in  perfon,  the  party  con- 
Many  li-  cerned  leaping  out  of  the  window.     She  alfo  fpoke 
beis  writ  of  the  King  t9  all  people  in  fuch  a  manner,  as 
by  the      brought  him  under  much  contempt.     But  he  fecm- 
mS'    ^^  infenfible  :  And  tho*  libels  ot  all  forts  had  then 
time.        ^  very  free  courfe,  yet  he  was  never  difturbed  at  it. 
The  three  moft  eminent  wits  of  that  time,  on 
whom  all  the  lively  libels  were  fattened,  were  the 
Earls  of  Dorfet,  and  Rochefter,  and  Sir  Charles 
Sidley.     Lord  Dorfet  was  a  generous  good  naturcd 
man.     He  was  fo  opprefled  with  phlegm,  that  till 
he  was  a  little  heated  with  wine  he  fcarce  ever  fpoke : 
But  he  was  upon  that  exaltation  a  very  lively  man. 
'  Never  was  fo  much  ill  nature  in  a  pen  as  in  his, 
joined  with  fo  much  good  nature  as  was  in  himfelf, 
even  to  excefs ;  for  he  was  againft  all  puniftiing, 
even  of  malefactors.     He  was  bountiful,  even  to 
/        run  himfelf  into  difficulties :  And  charitable  to  a 
fault ;  for  he  commonly  gave  all  he  had  about  him, 
when  h«  met  an  gbjed  that  moved  him.  fipc  he  was 

fo 
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fo  lazy,  that,  tho'  the  King  feemed  to  court  him.  1668. 
to  be  a  favourite,  he  would  not  give  himfclf  the 
trouble  that  belonged  to  that  poft.  He  hated  the 
Court,  and  defpifed  the  King,  when  he  faw  he  was 
neither  generous,  nor  tender  hearted.  Wilmot  Earl 
of  Rochefter,  was  naturally  modeft,  till  the  Court 
corrupted  him.  His  wit  had  in  it  a  peculiar  bright- 
nefs,  to  which  none  could  ever  arrive.  He  gave 
himfelf  up  to  all  forts  of  extravagance,  and  to  the 
wildeft  frolicks  that  a  wanton  wit  could  devife.  He 
would  have  gone  about  the  ftreets  as  a  beggar,  and 
made  love  as  a  porter.  He  fct  up  a  ftage  as  an 
Italian  mountebank.  He  was  for  fome  years  al- 
ways drunk,  and  was  ever  doiifg  fome  mifchief. 
The  King  loved  his  company  for  the  divcrfion  it 
aflfbrded,  better  than  his  perfon  :  And  there  was  no 
love  loft. between  them.  He  took  hi^s  revenges  in 
many  libels.  He  found  out  a  footman  that  knew 
all  the  Court,  and  he  furnifhed  him  with  a  red  coat 
and  a  mufket  as  a  centinel,  and  kept  him  all  the 
winter  long  every  night,  at  the  doors  of  fuch  ladies, 
as  he  believed  might  be  in  intrigues.  In  the  Court 
a  centinel  is  little  minded,  and  is  believed  to  be 
pofted  by  a  captain  of  the  Guards  to  hinder  a  com- 
bat :  So  this  man  faw  who  walked  about,  and  vifit- 
'  cd  at  forbidden  hours.  Bjr  this  means  Lord  Ro- 
chefter made  many  difcoveries.  And  when  he  was 
well  furnifhed  with  materials,  he  ufed  to  retire  into 
the  country  for  a  month  or  two  to  write  libdls : 
Once  being  drunk  he  intended  to  give  the  King  a 
libel  that  he  had  writ  on  fome  ladies :  But  by  9 
miftake  he  gave  him  one  written  on  himfelf.  He 
fell  into  an  ill  habit  of  body  :  And  in  feveral  fits  of 
ficknefs  he  had  deep  remorfcs ;  for  he  was  guilty 
both  of  much  impiety,  and  of  great  imntoralities. 
But  as  he  recovered  he  threw  thcfc  off,  and  turned 
again  to  his  former  ill  courfes.  In  the  laft  year  of 
his  life  I  was  much  with  him,  and  have  writ  a  book 
of  what  pafs*d  between  him  and  me.  I  do  verily 
believe,  he  was  then  fo  entirely  changed,  that,  if  he 
B  b  a  had 
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1668.  had  recovered,  he  would  have  made  good  all  his  re- 
s^-r^ij  folutions.     Sidley  had  a  more  fudden  and  copious 
wit,  which  furnilhed  a  perpetual  run  of  difcourfe  : 
5ut  he  was  not  fo  corrcft  as  Lord  Dorfet,  nor  fo 
{pzrkiinR  as  Lord  Rochefter.     The  Duke  of  Buck- 
ingham loved  to  have  thefe  much  about  him  :  And 
he  gave  himfelf  up  to  a  monftrous  courfe  of  ftudied 
immoralities  of  the  worft  kinds  :  He  was  fo  full  of* 
mercury,  that  he  could  not  fix  long  in  any  fricnd- 
fliip,  or  to  any  defign.     Bennet,  now  made  Lord 
Arlington,  and  he  fell  out :  Bennet  whs  all  cunning 
and  artifice,  and  fo  could  not  hold  long  with  him, 
who  was  fo  open  that  he  difclofed  every  thing.  Lord 
Arlington  was  engaged  in   a  great  intimacy  with 
Clifford,  Littletoun,  and  Duncomb,     I  have  already 
given  fome  account  of  the  two  firft.     Duncomb  was 
a  juctcious  man,l5Ut  very  haughty,  and  apt  to  raife 
enemies  againfl  himfelf:  He  was  an  able  Parlia- 
ment man :  But  could  not  go  into  all  the  dcfigns 
of  the  Court  j  for  he  had  a  fcnfe  of  religion,  and  a 
.    'zeal  for  the  liberty  of  his  country.     The  Duke  of 
Buckingham's  chief  friends  were  the  Earls  of  Shaftf- 
bury  and  Lauderdale,  but  above  all  Sir  Thomas 
Olborn,  raifed  afterwards  to  be  Lord  Treafurer  and 
EarlofDanby,  and  fincc  made  Duke  of  Leeds  by 
ithe  late  King. 
*"f'^'^-       The  King  took  Sir  William  Coventry  from  the 
vcntry'T  I^"^^>  ^^^  P"^  ^^  ^"  ^^^  Treafury.     He  was  in  a 
chaniftcr.  fair  way  to  be  the  chief  Minifler,  and  defervcd  it 
more  than  all  the  refl  did.     But  he  was  too  honeft 
to  engage  in  the  dcfigns,  into  which  the  Court  was 
refoived  to  go,  as  foon  as  it  had  recovered  a  little 
reputation ;  which  was  funk  very  low  by  the  ill 
management  of  the  Dutch  war,  and  the  fquandring 
away  of  the  money  giv?n  for  it.     He  was  a  man  of 
the  fineft  and  the  befl  temper  that  belonged  to  the 
Court.     The  Diike  of  Buckingham  and  he  fell  out, 
I  know  not  for  what  reafon  :  And  a  challenge  pafs*d 
between  them,  iipon  which  Coventry  was  forbid  the 
Court.    And  he  upon  that  feemcd  to  retire  very 

willingly : 
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yiUingly  :  And  he  was  become  a  very  religious  man  1668. 
when  I  knew  him.  He  was  oflFcred  after  that  the  s^^nn^  ' 
beft  pofts  in  the  Court,  oftner  than  once :  But  he 
would  never  engage  again.  He  faw  what  was  at 
bottom,  and  was  refolved  not  to  go  through  with 
it  ;  and  fo  continued  to  his  death  in  a  retired  courfc 
of  life. 

/  The  Duke  of  Ormond  continued  ftill  in  the  Go-  The  Go- 
vernment of  Ireland,  tho'  feveral  interefts  joined  to-  ^??T"a 
jjether  againft  him.     The  Earls  of  Orrery  and  Ra-  changed, 
nelagh  on  the  one  hand,  and  Talbot  on  the  others 
Jlord  Orrery  loved  to  appear  in  bufinefs  -,  but  dealt 
lb  much  under  hand,  that  he  had  not  much  credit 
with  aoy  fide.     Lord  Ranelagh  was  a  young  man 
.of  great  parts,  and  as  great  vices  :  He  had  a  pica-        ' 
-fantnefs  in   his  convorfation  that  took  much  with 
t;he  King,  and  had  a,  great  dexterity  in  bufinefi. 
Many  complaints  were  fecretly  brought  agaihft  thfe 
Duke  of  Ormoijd.     The  King  loved  him :  And  he 
accommodated  himfelf  much  to  the  King's  humour. 
Yet  tlie  King  was,  with  much  difficulty;  prevailed 
on  to  put  an  end  to  his  government  of  Ireland,  and 
.to  put  Lord  Roberts,  afterwards  made  Earl  of  Rad- 
nor, in  his  place  ;  who  was  a  morofe  man,  believ- 
ed to  be  feverely  juft,  and  as  wife  as  a  cynical  hii-     "I" 
moiir  could  allow  him  to  be.     The  manner  of  re- 
moving the  Duke  of  Ormond  will  give  a  particular 
charader  of  the  King's  temper.     Hfe  fent  Lord  Ar- 
lington to  him  for  his  commiflion.     The  Duke  of 
.  Ormond  faid,  he  had  received  it  from  the  Kingfs 
own  hands,  and  he  would  go  and  deliver  it  to  him. 
When  he  carried  it  to  the  King,  the  King  denied 
he  had  fent  him  any  fuch  meffage.     Two  days  after 
that  Lord  Arlington  was  fent  again  with  the  fanrie 
meflage :  And  he  had  the  fame  anfwer :  And  the 
King  difowned  it  again  to  the  Duke.     So  the  King 
declared  in  the  Privy  Council  the  change  of  the 
Government  of  Ireland,  and  made  Roberts  Loifd 
Lieutenant.     And  it  flew  abroad  as  a  piece  of  news. 
The  Duke  of  Ormond  hearing  that,  came  to  the 
Bb3,  Kin^ 
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1668.  King  in  great  warmth,  to  expoftulate  upon  it,     Bue 
w^y-w  the  King  denied  the  whole  thing,  and  Cent  him  away  : 
But  he  lent  for  Fitzpatrick,  who  had  married  his 
filler,  and  who  tojd  me  the  whole  ftory,  and  fent 
him  to  the  Duke  of  Ormond,  to  tell  him,  the  King 
had  denied  the  matter,  tho'  it  was  true,  for  he  ob- 
served he  was  in  fuch  a  heat,  that  he  was  afraid  he 
ipight  have  faid  indecent  things :  And  he  was  rc- 
fclvod  not  to  fall  out  with  him  :  For,  tho*  his  af- 
fairs made  it  neceffary  to  change  the  Government 
of  Ireland,  yet  he  would  ftill  be  kind  to  him,  aixl 
continue  him  Lord  Steward.     Lord  Radnor  did  not 
continue   long  in  Ireland :  He  was  cynical  in  his 
whple  ^dminiftration,  and  uneafy  to  the  King  in 
every  thing :  And  in  one  of  his  peevilh  humours  he 
writ  to  the  King,  that  he  had  but  one  thing  to  afl^ 
of  him,  which  if  it  might  be  granted,  he  would 
never  afk  another,  and  that  was  to  be  difcharged  of 
his  employment.      The  Lord  Berkley  fuccecded 
Jiim,  who  was  brother  to  the  Lord  Fitzharding, 
and  from  fmall  beginnings   had  rifen  up  to  the 
greateft  ppft  a  fubjedt  was  capable  of.     In  the  war 
he  was  Governour  of  Exeter  for  the  King,  and  one 
of  his  Generals.     He  was  named  by  him  Goyemour 
to  the  Duke  of  York.     He  was  now  made  Lord 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland  *,  and  afterwards  fept  Ambaf- 
fadour  to  France,  and  Plenipotentiary  to  Nime* 
guen.     He  was  a  man  in  whom  it  appeared  with 
how  little  true  judgment  Courts  diftribute  favours 
and  honours.     He  had  a  pofitive  way  of  undertak- 
ing and  determining  in  every  thing,  but  was  a  very 
•  weak  man,  and  not  incorrupt, 
ThtCpmr     The  Court  delivered  itfelf  up  to  vice.     And  the 
mixtee  of  Houfe  of  Commons  J  oft  all  refpe<5t  in  the  Nation  j 
Brook-      jf-Qr  they  gave  ftill  all  the  money  that  was  aflfcd. 
«^'*^'.     Yet  thofe  who  pppofed  the  Court  Carried  one  great 
'  point,  that  a  Committee  (hould  be  named  to  exa- 
mine the  accounts  of  the  money  that  was  given 
duf  jng  the  Dutch  war.     It  was  carried,  that  they 
ihquld  be'  all  men  out  of  the  Houfe.     Lord  Brc- 
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reton  was  the  chief  of  them,  and  had  the  chair.  i668» 
!He  W2^s  a  philofophical  man,  and  was  all  his  Hfe  un-yi^- 
long  in  fearch  of  the  philofophcrs  ftone,  by  which 
he  neglefted  his  own  affairs ;  but  was  a  man  of 
great  integrity,  and  was  not  to  be  gained  by  the  flat- 
teries, hopes,  or  threatnings  of  the  Court.  Sir 
William  Turner  was.  another  of  the  Committee, 
who  had  been  Lord  Mayor  of  London  the  former 
year,  under  whofe  wife  and  juft  adminiftration  the 
rebuilding  of  the  City  advanced  fo  fall,  that  he 
would  have  been  choJen  Lord  Mayor  for  theenfu- 
ing  year,  if  he  had  not  declined  it.  Pierpoint  was 
likewife  of  this  Committee:  So  was  Sir  James 
I-.angham,  a  very  weak  man,  famed  only  for  his 
readinefs  of  fpeaking  florid  Latin,  which  he  had 
attained  tp  a  degree  beyond  any  man  of  the  age  ; 
but  his  ftyle  was  too  poetical,  and  full  of  Epithets 
and  Figures. 

I  name  Sir  George  Saville  lafl:,  becaufe  he.  dc-  Halifax's 
ferves  a  more  copious  charaftcr.  He  rofe  after-  ^'^*"^^^^^'"- 
wards  to  be  Vifcount,  Earl,  and  Marquis  of  Hali- 
fax. He  was  a  man  of  a  great  and  ready  wit  5  full 
of  life,  and  very  pleafant ;  much  turned  to  fatyr. 
He  let  his  wit  run  much  on  matters  of  religion  : 
So  that  he  paflTed  for  a  bold  and  determined  Atheift ; 
thb*  he  often  protefted  to  me,  he  was  not  one  ;  and 
faid,  he  believed  there  was  not  one  in  the  world  i 
He  confeflfed,  he  could  not  fwallow  down  every 
thing  that  divines  impofed  on  the  world  :  He  was  a 
Chriftian  in  fubmifll. >n  :  He  believed  as  much  as  he 
could,  and  he  hoped  that  God  would  not  lay  it  to  ^ 

his  charge,  if  he  could  not  difgcft  iron,  as  an 
oftrich  did,  nor  take  into  his  belief  things  that  muft  . 
burft  him  :  If  he  had  any  fcruples,  they  were  not 
fought  far,  nor  cherilhcd  by  him ;  for  he  never  read 
an  athciftical  book.  In  a  fit  of  ficknefs,  I  knew 
him  very  much  touched  with  a  fenfe  of  religion.  I 
was  then  often  with  him.  He  feemed  full  of  good 
purpofes  :  Bui  they  went  oflf  with  his  ficknefs.  He 
was  always  talking  of  morality  and  fricndfhip.  He 
B  b  4  was 
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i668«  was  pundual  in  all  payments,  and  jufl;  in  all  his 
sm>^r^^  private  dealings.  But,  with  relation  to  the  pub- 
lick,  he  went  backwards  and  forwards,  and  chang^ 
fides  fo  often,  that  in  conclufion  no  fide  trufted  him. 
He  feemed  full  of  Common- wealth  notions:  Yet 
he  went  into  the  worft  part  of  King  Charles's  reign. 
The  livelinefs  of  his  imagination  was  always  too 
hard  for  his  judgment.  A  fevcre  jeft  was  preferred 
by  him  to  all  arguments  whatfoever.  And  he  vn^s 
endlefs  in  confultations :  For  when  after  much  dif- 
courfe  a  point  was  fettled,  if  he  could  find  a  new 
jeft,  to  make  even  that  which  was  fiiggefted  by 
himfelf  feem  ridiculous,  he  could  i^ot  hold,  but 
would  ftudy  to  raife  the  credit  of  his  wit,  tho*  it 
made  others  call  his  judgment  in  queftiop.  When 
he  talked  to  me  as  a  philofopher  of  his  contempt  of 
the  worlds  I  alked  him,  what  he  meant  by  geiting 
fo  many  new  titles,  which  I  call'd  the  hanging  hini- 
ielf  about  with  bells  and  tinfel>  He  had  no  other 
excufe  for  it,  but  this,  that,  fihcethe  world  ^re 
fuch  fools  as  to  value  thofe  matters,  a  man  mu^  be 
a  fool  for  company  :  He  conlidered  them  but  as 
rattles  :  Yet  rattles  pleafe  children  :  So  thcfe  might 
be  of  ufe  to  his  family.  His  heart  was  rnuch  fet  on 
raifing  his  family.  But,  tho'  he  made  a  vaft  eftate 
for  them,  he  buried  two  of  his  fons  himfelf,  and 
almoft  all  his  grandchildren.  The  fon  that  fur- 
vived  was  an  honeft  man,  but  far  inferior  to  him. 
I  do  not  remember  who  befides  thefe  were  of  that 
Committee,  which  becauie  it  fate  in  Brook-houfe, 
was  called  by  the  name  of  that  houfe.    ■ 

1669.       The  Court  was  much  troubled  to  fee  an  enquiry 

v^v^^  of  this  kind  fet  on  foot.     It  was  faid,  the  Kins  was 

M  my       balely  treated,  when  all  his  expence  was  to  be  look- 

^*' Tmen  ^^  ^^^^'     ^"  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^"^  ^^  ^^  anfwcred,  that 

gMincd  b^  ^he  Parliament  did  not  look  into  his  revenue,  but 

ihc  Couii.  only  to  the  diftribution  of  that  treafurc  that  was 

truiltd  to  him  for  carrying  on  the  war.     I  was  told, 

that,  after  all  the  moft  ihameful  items  that  could 

be 
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be  put  bto  an  account,  there  was  pone  offered  fot. 
about  800000L     But  I  wa^  not  then  in  England ; 
So  I  was  very  impcrfedly  informed  as  to  this  mat*-. 
ter.     The  chief  nien  that  promoted  this  were  takcn^ 
off,  Cas  the  word  theji  was  for  corrupting  members,,) 
in  which  tihp  Cpurt  made  fo  great  a  progrefc,  that 
it  was  thought  die  King  could  never  have  been  pre- 
vailed on,  to  part  with  a  Parliament  fo  much  prac- 
tifed  on,  and,  where  every  man's  price  was  known  i 
for  a$  a  man  rofe  in  his  credit  in  the  Houfe,  he 
raifed  his  price* ,  and  expefted  to  be  treated  accord- 
ingly,    la  all  this  enquiry  the  careleffnefs  and  luxury 
erf  the  Court  came  to  be  fo  much  expofed,  that  thip 
King's  fpirix  >ya3  much  Iharpened  upon  it.     All 
the  flatterei:s  about  him  magnified  foreign  govern- 
ments, where  the  Princes  were  abfolute,  that  in 
France  more  particularly.    Many  to  pleafe  him  faid|^ 
it  was  a  verv  eafy  thing  to  ihake  off  the  reftraintg 
of  law,  if  the  King  would  but  fet  about  it.     The        "^ 
Crown  of  Denmark  was  eledive,  and  fubjedt  to  n 
Senate,  and  yet  was  in  one  day,  without  any  vifif 
blc  force,  changed  to  be  both  hereditary  and  ^o* 
lute,  no  rebellion  nor  convulfion  of  ftate  following 
on  it.     The  King  loved  the  projed  in  general  j  bvt 
would  not  give  himfelf  the  trouble  of  laying  or  mar 
naging  it.     And  therefore,  till  his  affairs  were  made 
eafier,   and  tt|e  projed  grew   clearer,    he  r^folv- 
ed   to  keep  all  things  clofe  within  himfelf^  an4 
went  on  in  the  common  maxim,  to  balance  party 
,againft  party,  and  by  doing  popular  things  to  gijt 
money  of  his  Parliament,  under  the  pretence  of 
fupportine   the  Triple   Alliance.     So  money-bills 
paifcd  eauly  in  the  Houfe  of  Comrpons':  Which  by 
a  ftrange  reverfe  came  to  be  oppofed  in  the  Houte 
of  Lords  V  who  began  to  complain,  that  the  money- 
bills  came  up  fo  thick,  that  it  was  faid,  there  was 
no  end  of  their  giving.     End  fignifying  purpofe, 
as  well  as  a  meafure,  this  pais'd  as  a  fevere  jeft  at 
that  time.     Sir  John  Coventry  made  a  grols  reflec- 
tion on  the  King's  amours,    lie  was  one  of  thofe 

who 
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1669.  who  ftruggled  much  againft  the  giving  money. 
>^v^u  The  common  method  is  :  After  thofe  who  oppofc 
fuch  bills  fail  in  the  main  vote,  the  next  thing  they 
endeavour  is,  to  lay  the  money  on  funds  that  will 
be  unacceptable,  and  will  prove  deficient.  So  thefc 
men  propofed  the  laying  a  tax  on  the  Play-houfes, 
which  in  fo  diflblute  a  time  were  become  nefts  of 
proftitution.  And  the  ftage  was  defiled  beyond  all 
example,  Dryden,  the  great  matter  of  Dramatick 
Poefy,  being  a  monfter  of  immodefty,  and  of  im- 
purity of  all  forts*.  This  was  oppofed  by  the 
Court :  It  was  faid,  the  Players  were  the  King's  fer- 
vants,  and  a  part  of  his  pleafure.  Coventry  afked, 
whether  did  the  King's  pleafure  lie  among  the  men, 
or  the  women  that  afted  ?  This  was  carried  with 
great  indignation  to  the  Court.  It  was  faid,  this  was 
the  firlt  time  that  the  King  was  perfonally  refleded 
on  :  If  it  was  palled  over,  more  of  the  fame 
kind  would  follow ;  and  it  would  grow  a  faihion  to 
talk  fo  :  It  was  therefore  fit  to  take  fuch  fevere  no-^ 
tice  of  this,  that  no  body  (hould  dare  to  talk  at 
that  rate  for  the  future.  '  The  Duke  of  York  told 
me,  he  faid  all  he  could  to  the  King  to  divert  him 
from  the  refolution  he  took ;  which  was  to  fend 
Ibme  of  the  Guards,  and  watch  in  the  ftreets  where 
Sir  John  lodged,  and  leave  a  mark  upon  him.  Sands 
r  sind  Obrian,  and  ibme  others,  went  thither :  And 
^  as  Coventry  was  going  home,  they  drew  about  him. 
He  ftood  up  to  the  wall,  and  fnatched  the  flambeau 
out  of  his  fervant's  hands :  And  with  that  in  One 
hand,  and  his  fword  in  the  other,  he  defended  him- 
fclf  fo  well,  that  he  got  more  credit  by  it,  than  by 
all  the  a6tions  of  his  life.  He  wounded  fome  of 
Coven-  them  ;  but  was  foon  difarmed :  And  then  they  cut 
try's  nofc  his  nofe  to  the  bone,  to  teach  him  to  remember 
was  cut.    ^jj^^  rcfpca:  he  owed  to  the  King  :  And  fo  they  left 

*  This  mud  be  onderfiood  of  his  petformances  for  the  Stage, 
for  as  to  his  perfonal  charadler,  there  was  noticing  remarkably  vi- 
cious in  it,  but  his  plays  arc  ionie  of  thciu,  die  fullcil  of  9biceDity 
of  any  BOW  extant. 
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hitn,  and  went  back  to  the  Duke  of  Monmouth's, 

-where  Obrian*s  arm  was  drefled.     That  matter  was  ' 

executed  by  orders  from  the  Duke  of  Monmouth : 

For  which  he  was  fe merely  cenfured,  becaufe  he  lived 

then  in  profeffions  of  friendlhip  with  Coventry  ;  fo 

that  his  fubjeftion  to  the  King  was  not  thought  an 

excufe,  for  direfting  fo  vile  an  attempt  on  his  friend, 

without  fending  him  fecret  notice  of  what  was  de- 

figned.     Coventry  had  his  nofe  fo  well  fewed  up, 

that  the  fear  was  fcarce  to  be  difcerncd.     This  put 

the  Houfe  of  Commons  in  a  furious  uproar.     They 

pailed  a  bill  of  banifhment  againfl:  the  a£tors  of  it ; 

and  put  a  claufe  in  it,  that  it  fhould  not  be  in  the 

King's  power  to  pardon  them.     This  gave  great 

advantages   to  all   thofe  that  oppofed  the  Court : 

And  was  often  remembred,  and  much  improved,  by 

all  the  angry  men  of  this  time.     The  names  of  the 

Court  and  Country  party,  which  till  now  had  feem- 

ed  to  be  forgotten,  were  again  revived. 

When  the  City  was  pretty  well  rebuilt,  they  bc"  A  new 
gan  to  take  cape  of  the  Churches,  which  had  lain  in  pro^«cuti* 
afhes  fome  years.  And  in  that  time  Conventicles  ^entklc^* 
abounded,  in  all  the  parts  of  the  City.  It  was  > 
thought  hard  to  hinder  men  from  worfliipping  God 
any  way  as  they  couldj  when  there  were  no  Church- 
es, nor  Miniftcrs  to  look  after  them.  But  they  be- 
gan to  raife  Churches  of  boards,  till  the  publick. 
allowance  Ihould  be  raifcd  towards  the  building  the 
Churches.  Thefe  they  called  Tabernacles :  And 
they  fitted  them  up  with  pews  and  galleries  as 
Churches.  So  now  an  A&  was  propofed,  reviving 
the  former  Aft  againft  Conventicles,  with  fome  new 
claufes  in  it.  One  was  very  extraordinary,  that 
if  any  doubt  (hould  arife  concerning  the  meaning  of 
any  part  of  this  Aft,  it  was  to  be  determined  in  the 
fenic  that  was  the  moft  contrary  to  Conventicles,  it 
being  the  intention  of  the  Houfe  to  reprefs  them  in 
the  moft  effedual  manner  poflible.  The  other  was, 
the  laying  a  heavy  fine  on  fuch  Juftices  of  the  Peace, 
as  ikould  not  execute  the  law,  when  informations 

were 
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1 669.  were  brought  them.     Upon  tjiiis  many^  who  would 
s^^'-r^i^  not  be  the  inftruments  of  fuch  feverities,    left  the 
bench,  and  would  fit  there  no  longer.     This  Aft 
was  executed  in  the  City  very  fevcreiy  in  Starling's 
Mayoralty  ;    and  put  things  in  fuch  diforder,  that 
many  of  the  trading  men  of  the  City  began  to  talk 
of  removing  with   their  flocks  over  to  Holland. 
]^ut  the  King  ordered  a  flop  to  be  put  to  farther  fe 
verities.     Many  ot  the  feds  either  difcontinued  their 
meetings,   or  held  them   very  fecretly  with  fmali 
numbers,    and  not  in   hours  of  publick  wcHrihip. 
Yet  informers  were  encouraged,    and  were  every 
where  at  work.     The  behaviour  of  the  Quakers  was 
more  particular,  and  had  fomething  in  it  that  look* 
ed  bold.     They  met  at  the  fame  place,  and   at  the 
fame  hour  as  before.     And  when  they  were  feized, 
none  of  them  would  go  out  of  the  way  :  They  went 
all  together  to  prifon :  They  (laid  there  till  they 
were  difmifs'd  -,  for  they  would  not  petition  to  be  fet 
at  liberty,    nor  would  they  pay  their  fines  fet  on 
them,  nor  fo  much  as  the  jayl  fees,    calling  thele 
the  wages  of  unrighteoufnefs.     And  as  foon  as  they 
were  let  out,   they  went  to  their  meeting  houfcs 
again :    And,  when  they  found  thefe  were  ihut  up 
by  order,  they  held  their  meetings  in  the  ftrects, 
before  the  doors  of  thofe  houfes.     They  faid,  they 
would  not  difown,  or  be  aflumed  of  their  meeting 
together  to  worihip  God  :  But  in  imitation  of  Da- 
niel they  would  do  it  the  more  publickly,  becaufe 
they  were  forbidden  the  doing  it.     Some  called  this 
obftinacy,  while  others  called  it  firmnefs.     But  by 
it  they  carried  their  point :  For  the  Government 
grew  weary  of  dealing  with  fo  much  perverfenefs, 
and  fo  began  to  let  them  alone. 
The  King      The  King  had  by  this  time  got  all  the  money  that 
^^"'        he  expedled  from  the  Houfe  or  Commons,  and  that 
W  to  the  ^^^^^  great  pra&ice  on  both  Lords  and  Commons. 
Houfcof  Many  bonts  of  contention  were  thrown  in,    to 
Lord?,      create  diflrrences  between  the  two  Houfes,   to  try 
if  by  both  Houfes  infilling  on  them  the  money  bills 

might 
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might  fall.  But,  to  prevent  all  trouble  from  the 
Lords,  the  King  was  advifed  to  go,  and  be  prefcnt 
at  all  their  debates.  Lord  Lauderdale  valued  him- 
lelf  to  me  on  this  advice,  which  he  faid  he  gave. 
At  firft  the  King  fat  decently  on  the  throne,  tho* 
even  that  was  a  great  reftraint  on  the  freedom  of 
debate ;  which  had  fome  effeft  for  a  while :  Tho* 
afterwards  many  of  the  Lords  feemed  to  Ipeak  with 
the  more  boldnefs,  becaufe,  they  faid,  one  heard 
it  to  whom  they  had  no  other  accefs  but  in  that 
place;  and  they  took  the  more  liberty,  becaufe 
what  they  had  faid  could  not  be  reported  wrong. 
The  King,  who  was  often  weary  of  time,  and  did 
not  know  how  to  get  round  the  day,  liked  the  go- 
ing to  the  Houfe,  as  a  pleafant  diverfion.  So  he 
went  conftantly.  And  he  quickly  left  the  throne, 
and  ftood  by  the  fire ;  which  drew  a  croud  about 
him,  that  broke  all  the  decency  of  that  Hotife : 
Fort)cfore  that  time  every  Lord  fat  regularly  in  his 
place :  'But  the  King's  coming  broke  the  order  of 
their  fitting  as  became  Senators.  The  King's  go- 
ing thither  had  a  much  worfe  effeft :  For  he  became 
a  common  folicitor,  not  only  in  publick  affairs,  but 
even  in  private  matters  of  juftice.  He  would  in  a 
very  little  time  have  gone  round  the  Houfe,  and 
fpoke  to  every  man  that  he  thought  worth  fpeaking 
to.  And  he  was  apt  to  do  that  upon  the  folicitati- 
on  of  any  of  the  Ladies  in  favour,  or  of  any  that 
had  credit  with  them.  He  knew  well  on  whom  he 
could  prevail:  So  being  once  in  a  matter  of  juflice 
defired  to  fpeak  to  the  ^arl  of  EfTex,  and  the  Lord 
Hollis,  he  faid,  they  were  ftifF  and  fuUen  men : 
But  when  he  was  next  defired  to  folicit  two  others^ 
he  undertook  to  do  it ;  and  faid,  they  are  men  of 
no  confcience,  fo  I  will  take  the  government  of 
their  confciencfc  into  my  own  hands.  Yet  when  ^ny 
of  the  Lords  told  him  plainly,  that  they  could  not 
vote  as  he  defired,  he  feemed  to  take  it  well  from 
them.  When  the  Aft  againft Conventicles  wasde- 
bat^d  in  that  Houfe,  WUkins  argued  long  againft 

it. 
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1669.  it.     The  King  was.  much  for  having  it  pals,    not 
that  he  intended  to  execute  it,  but  he  was  glad  ta 
have  that  body  of  men  at  mercy,  and  to  force  them 
to  concur  in  the  defign  for  a  general  toleration.    He 
fpoke  to  Wilkins  not  to  oppofe  it.     He  anfwercd, 
he  thought  it  an  ill  thing  both  in  confcience  and  po- 
licy :    Therefore,  both  as  he  was  an  Englilh  man, 
and  a  Bilhop,   he  was  bound -to  oppofe  it.     The 
King  then  defired  him  not  to  come  to  the  Houlc 
while  it  depended.     He  faid,  by  the  law  and  con- 
llitution  of  England,  and  by  his  Majefty's  favour, 
he  had  a  right  to  debate  and  vote  :  And  he  was  nei- 
ther affaid  nor  alhamed  to  own  his  opinion  in  that 
matter,  and  to  adl  purfuant  to  it.     So  he  went  on  : 
And  the  King  was  not  oflfended  with  his  freedom. 
But  tho*  he  bore  with  fuch  a  frank  refufing  to  com- 
ply with  his  defire,  yet  if  any  had  made  him  fuch 
general  anfwers,  as  led  him  to  believe  they  intended 
to  be  compliant,  and  had  not  in  all  things  dose  as 
he  expedled,  he  called  that  a  juggling  with  him ; 
and  he  was  apt  to  fpeak  hardly  ofthem  on  that  ac- 
count.    No  foQner  was  the  King  at  eafe,  and  had 
his  fleet  put  in  good  cafe,  and  his  (lores  and  maga- 
zines well  furniflicd,  than  ne  immediately  fell  to  ne- 
gotiating with  France,    both  to  ruin  Holland,  and 
to  fubvert  the  government  of  England.  The  Brook- 
houfe  bufmefs,  as  well  as  the  burning  his  fleet,  ftuck 
as  deep  as  any  thing  could  do  in  his  heart.     He  rc- 
folved  to  revenge  the  one,  and  to  free  himfelf  from 
the  apprehcnfions  of  the  others  returning  upon  him  : 
Tho'  the  Houfe  of  Commons  were  fo  far  pradifcd 
on,  that  the  report  of  Brook-houfe  was  let  fall ; 
and  that  matter  was  no  more  infifted  on.     Yet  he 
abhorred  the  precedent,  and  the  difcoveries  that  had 
been  made  upon  it. 
The  The  Prince  of  Orange  came  over  to  him  in  the 

Prince  of  winter  1669.  He  was  then  in  the  twentieth  year 
earned  of  his  age :  So  he  came  over,  both  to  fee  how 
the  Ring,  the  King  intended  to  pay  the  great  dett  that  he 

owed 
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owed  him,  which  had  been  contrafted  by  his  father    i66g. 
on  his  account,  and  likewife  to  try  what  offices  the    s^^v^^^ 
King  would  do  in  order  to  his  advancement  to  the 
Stadtholderftiip.      The  King  treated  him  civilly. 
Jrlc  alTured  him  him  he  would  pay  the  debt :  But 
did  not  lay  down  kny  method  of  doing  it :  So  thefc      ^ 
vrcre  only  good  words.     He  tryed  the  Prince,  as 
the  Prince  himfelf  told  me,  in  point  of  religion ;  He 
fpoke  of  all  the  Protcftants  as  a  factious   body, 
broken  among  thcmfclves,    ever  fince  they  had 
broken  off  from  the  main  body  ;  and  wifhed,  that 
he  would  take  more   pains,    and  look  into  thefc 
things  better,  and  not  be  led  by  his  Dutch  block- 
heads.    The  Prince  told  all  this  to  Zuylefteyn  his 
natural  uncle.     They  were  both  amazed  at  it ;  and 
wondered,  how  the  King  could  truft  fo  great  a  fe- 
cret,  as  his  being  a  Papift,  to  fo  young  a  perfoii. 
The  Prince  told  me,  that  he  never  fpoke  of  this  to 
any  other  perfon,  till  after  his  death  :  But  he  carri- 
ed it  always  in  his  own  mind,  and  could  not  hinder 
himfelf  from  judging  of  all  the  King's  intentions 
after  that,  from  the  difcovery  he  had  then  made  of 
his  own  fentiments.     Nor  did  he,    upon  his  not 
complying  with  that  propofition,   expeft  any  real 
afliftance  of  the  King,    but  general  interceffions, 
which  fignifyed  nothing :  And  that  was  all  he  ob- 
tained. 

So  far  have  I  carried  on  the  thread  of  the  affairs  The  af- 
of  EnglancJ,  down  from  the  peace  of  Breda  to  the  fairs  of 
year  1670,  in  which  the  negotiation  with  the  Court  S^^**^** 
of  France  was  fet  on  foot.     I  am  not  fure,  that  eve- 
ry thing  is  told  in  juft  order ;  becaufe  I  was  all  the 
while  very  much  retired  from  the  world  and  from 
company.     But  I  am  confident,  1  have  given  a  trye 
reprefentation  of  things  ;  fince  I  had  moft  of  thefc 
matters  from  perfons  who  knew  them  well,  and  who 
were  not  like  to  deceive  me.     But  now  I  return  to 
my  own  country,  where  the  fame  fpirit  appeared  in 
the  adminiftratioo. 

The 
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The  King  was  now  upon  meafures  of  moderation 
'  and  comprehenfion  :  So  thefe  were  alfo  purfued  in 
A  treaty  Scotland.     Leightoun  was  the  only  perfon  among 
^mm^   the  Bifhops  who  declared  for  thefe  methods  :  And 
dation      he  made  no  ftep  without  talking  it  over  to  me.     A 
with  the    great  many  Cnurches  were  already  vacant.     The 
Piesbyte-  p^QpJe  fell  olF  entirely  from  all  the  Epifcopal  Clergy 
SoUand.  ^^  ^^^  weftern  Counties :  And  a  fet  of  hot,  fiery, 
young  teachers  went  about  among  them,  inflaming 
them  more  and  more :  So  it  was  neceffary  to  find  a 
remedy  for  this.     Leightoun  propofcd,  that  a  trea- 
ty (hould  be  fet  on  foot  in  order  to  the  accommo- 
dating our  difierences,  and  for  changing  the  laws 
that  had  carried  the  Epifcopal  authority  much  higher, 
than  any  of  the  Bifhops  themfclves  put  in  pradtice. 
He  faw  both  Church  and  State  were  rent :  Religion 
was  like  to  be  loft :    Popery,   or  rdthet*  barbarity, 
was  like  to  come  in  upon  us :    And  therefore  he 
propofed  fuch  a  fcheme,  as  he  thought  might  have 
taken  with  the  fobereft  men  of  Prefbyterian  princi- 
ples ;   reckoning  that,  if  the  fchifm  could  be  once 
^healed,  and  order  be  once  reftored,  it  might  be  ealy  to 
bring  things  into  fuch  management,  that  the  conccf- 
fions  then  to  be  offered  fhould  do  no  great  hurt  in 
prefent,  and  fhould  die  with  that  generation.     He 
obferved  the  extraordinary  concelTions  made  by  the 
'  African  Church  to  the  Donatifts,   who  were  every 
whit  as  wild  and  extravagant  as  our  people  were : 
Therefore  he  went  indeed  very  far  in  the  extenuating 
'  the  Epifcopal  authority  :  But  he  thought,  it  would 
be  eafy  afterwards,  to  recover  what  feemed  necefTary 
to  be  yielded  at  prefent. 

He  propofed,  that  the  Church  fhould  be  go- 
verned by  the  Bifhops  and  their  Clergy,  mixing 
together  in  the  Church  Judicatories;  in  which 
•the  Bifhop  fhould  aft  only  as  a  prefident,  and 
be  determined  by  the  majority  of  his  Prefby- 
tcrs,  both  in  matters  of  jurifdiftion  and  ordi- 
nation :  And  that  the  Prefbyterians  fhould  be  allow- 
ed, when  they  fat  down  firft  in  thefe  Judicatories, 
6  to 
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to  dcclarCj  that  their  fitting  under  a  Biflidp  Was  fub-  *i66q. 
mitted  to  by  them  only  for  peace  fake,  with  a  refer*  *  -  - 
vation  of  their  opinion  with  relation  to  any  fuch  pre-? 
fidency  :  And  that  no  negative  vote  fhould  be  claim- 
rd  by  the  bifhop :  That  bifliops  fhould  go  to  the 
churches,  in  which  fuch  as  were  to  be  ordained  were 
to  ferve,  and  hear  and  difcufs  any  exceptions  that 
were  made  to  th'eni,  and  ordain  them  with  the  con- 
currence of  the  Prefbytery :  That  fuch  as  were  to  be 
ordained  fhould  have  leave  to  declare  their  opinion^ 
if  they  thought  the  Bifhop^  was  onjy  the  head  of  the 
Prefbyters.  And  he  alfo  propofed,  that  there  fhould 
l?e  provincial  Synods,  to  fit  in  courfe  every  third 
year,  or  oftener,  if  the  King  fhould  fummon  thcm^ 
in  which  complaints  of  the  bifhops  fhould  be  receiv* 
cd,  and  they  fhould  be  cenfured  accordingly.  The 
laws  that  fettled  Epifcopacy,  and  the  authority  of  a 
National  Synod,  were  to  be  altered  according  to  this 
fcheme.  To  juflify,  or  rather  to  excufe  thefe  coh^ 
cefTions,  which  left  little  more  than  the  name  of  a 
bifhop,  hefaid,  as  for  their  protefVation,  it  would  be 
little  minded,  and  foon  forgotten  :  The  world  would 
fee  the  union  that  would  be  again  fettled  amqng  us^ 
and  the  proteflation  would  lie  dead  in  the  books,  and 
die  with  thofe  that  made  it :  As  for  the  negative  vote> 
Bifhops  generally  managed  matters  fo,  that  they  had 
no  occafion  for  it ;  but,  if  it  fhould  be  found  necef- 
iary,  it  might  be  lodged  in  the  King's  name  with 
fome  fecular  perfon,  who  fhould  interpofe  as  often 
as  the  Bifhop  faw  it  was  expedient  to  ufe  it :  And  if 
the  prefent  race  could  be  but  laid  in  their  graves  in 
peace,  all  thofe  heats  would  abate,  if  not  quite  fall 
oif.  He  alfo  thought,  \t  was  a  much  decenter  .thing 
for  Bilhops  to  go  upon  the  place  where  the  minifter 
was  to  ferve,  and  to  ordain  after  folemn  fafHng  and 
.prayer,  thaoi  to  huddle  it  up  at  their  Cathedrals, 
with  no  folemnity,  and  fcarce  with  common  decen- 
cy.  It  feemed  alfo  reafonable,  that  bifnop^  fhould 
be  liafjle  to  ceofure,  as  well  as  other  people :  Arid 

*  that  in  a  fixed  court,'  which  was  to  confjll  of  Bifhops, 

•  •  Vot.  h  '  C  c  and 
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1669..  ^nd  Deans,  and  two  chofen  from  every  pre(bytery. 
^  The  liberty  offered  to  fuch  as  were  to  be  ordained, 
to  declare  their  opinion,  was  the  hardeft  part  of  the 
whole.     It  looked  likd  the  perpetuating  a  faftious 

.  and  irregular  humour.  But  rew  would  make  ufe  of 
it.  All  the  Churches  in  the  gift  of  the  King,  or  of 
the  Bifliops,  would  go  to  men  of  other  principles. 
But  though  fome  things  of  an  ill  difgeftion  were  at 
fuch  a  time  admitted,  yet,  if  by  thefe  means  the 
fchifm  could  be  once  healed,  and  the  Nation  again 

*  fettled  in  a  peaceable  ftate,  the  advantage  of  that 
would  balance  all  that  was  loft  by  thofe  abatements, 
that  were  t9  be  made  in  the  Epifcopal  authority ; 
which  had  been  raifed  too  high,  and  to  correft  that, 
was  now  to  be  let  fall  too  low,  if  it  were  not  for 
the  good  that  was  to  be  hoped  for  from  this  Accom- 

.modation  :  for  this  came  to  be  the  word  as  Compre- 

"  henfion  was  in  England.  He  propofed  farther,  that 
a  treaty  might  be  fct  on  foot,  for  bringing  the  pref- 

.  byterians  to  accept  of  thefe  concefllons.  The  Earl 
of  Kincardin  was  againft  all  treating  with  them :  they 
were  a  trifling  fort  of  difputatious  people :  they  would 
fall  into  much  wrangling,  and  would  fubdivide 
among  themfelves  :  and  the  young  and  ignorant  men 
among  them,  that  were  accuftomed  to  popular  de- 

'  clamations,  would  fay,  here  was  a  bargain  made  to  fell 
Chrift's  kingdom,  and  his  prerogative.  He  therefore 
propoied,  that  fince  we  knew  both  their  principles 
and  their  tempers,  we  ought  to  carry  the  conceffi- 
ons  as  far  as  it  was  either  reafonable  or  expedient, 
and  pafs  thefe  into  laws  :  and  then  they  1  would  fub- 
mit  to  a  fettlement,  that  was  made  and  that  could 
not  be  helped,  more  eafily  than  give  a  confent  before 
hand,  to  any  thing  that  feemed  to  entrench  on  that, 
which  they  called  the  liberty  of  the  Church.  Lcigh- 
toun  did  fully  agree  with  him  in  this.  But  Lord 
Lauderdale  would  never  confent  to  that.  He  faid, 
a  law  that  did  fo  entirely  change  the  conftitution  of 
the  Church,  when  it  came  to  be  pafled  and  printed, 
would  be  conftrued  in  England  as  a  pulling  down  of 

£pilcopacy» 
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Epifcopacy  V  unlefs  he  could  have  this  to  fay  in  ex*  1669. 
cufc  for  it,  that  the  Prcfbytcrians  were  willing  to  s^^r-^ 
come  under  that  model.  So  he  faid>  fince  the  load 
of  what  was  to  be  done  in  Scotland  would  fall  heavi* 
eft  on  him,  he  would  not  expofe  himfelf  fo  much» 
as  the  pafFmg  any  fuch  adt  mud  certainly  do,  till  he 
knew  what  efFcds  would  follow  on  it.  So  we  were 
forced  now  to  try  how  to  deal  with  them  in  a  treaty. 

I  was  fcnt  to  propofe  this  fcheme  to  Hutchinfon, 
^ho  was  efleemed  the  learnedeil  man  among  them. 
But  I  was  only  to  try  him,  and  to  talk  of  it  as  a  no- 
tion of  my  own.  He  had  married  my  coufin  gcr- 
xnan ;  and  I  had  been  long  acquainted  with  him. 
iit  looked  on  it  as  a  projedt  that  would  never  take 
cffeft :  fo  he  would  not  give  his  opinion  about  it. 
He  faid,  when  thefe  conceflions  were  paflcd  into 
laws,  he  would  know  what  he  fhould  think  of  them  ; 
but  he  was  one  of  many,  fo  he  avoided  to  declare 
himfelf  The  next  thing  under  confideration  was, 
how  to  difpofe  of  the  many  vacancies,  and  how  to 
put  a  flop  to  Conventicles.  Leightoun  propofed, 
that  they  (hould  be  kept  ftill  Vacant,  while  the 
treaty  was  on  foot  •,  and  that  the  Prefbyterians  fliould 
ice  how  much  the  government  was  in  earneft,  in  the 
defisn  of  bringing  them  to  ferve  in  the  Church, 
when  fo  many  places  were  kept  open  for  them* 

The  Earl  of  Twecdale  thought  the  treaty  would  An  indul^ 
run  into  a  great  length,  and  to  many  niceties,  and  g«"cc 
would  perhaps  come  to  nothing  in  conclufion.     So^***^* 
he  propofed  the  granting  fome  of  the  outed  minifters 
leave,  to  go  and  ferve  in  thgfe  pari&es  by  an  aft,  of 
the  king^s  indulgence,  from  whence  it  cati^e  to  be 
called  the  Indulgence.     I  .eightoun  was  againft  this. 
He  thought,  nothing  would  bring  on  the  Preibyte* 
rians  to  a  treaty,  fo  much  as  the  hopes  of  being  again 
fufFcred  to  return  to  their  benefices :  whereas,  if  they 
were  once  admitted  to  them,  they  would  reckon  they 
had  gained  their  point,  and  would  grow  more  back- 
ward?   I  was  dedred  to  go  into  the  weftern  parts,i 
and  to  give  a  true  account  of  matters,  as  I  found 

C  c  2  them 
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1669.  thcm'there.  So  I  went,  as  in  a  rifit  to  the  Duke  of 
*-*nr^  Hamilton ;  whofe  Dutchefs  was  a  woman  of  great 
piety,  and  great  parts.  She  had  much  credit  among 
them ;  for  (he  pafled  for  a  zealous  Prefbyterian,  tho* 
Ihe  protcfted  to  me  (he  never  entered  into  the  points 
of  controverfy,  and  had  no  fettled  opinion .  about 
forms  of  Government ;  only  (he  thought  their  Mi- 
nifters  were  good  men,  who  kept  the  country  in 
great  quiet  and  order :  they  were,  (he  faid,  blame- 
lefs  in  their  lives,  d.evout  in  their  way,  and  diligent 
in  their  labours.  The  people  were  all  in  aphrenzjr, 
and  were  in  no  difpolition  to  any  treaty.  The  fu- 
rioufeft  men  among  them  were  bufy  in  Conventicles,, 
inflaming  them  againft  all  agreements :  fo  (he  thought* 
that,  if  the  more  moderate  Pre(byterians  were  put 
in  vacant  Churches,  the  people  would  grow  tamer, 
and  be  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the  mad  preachers, 
that  were  then  moft  in  vogue  :  this  would  likewife 
create  a  confidence  in  them :  for  they^were  now  fo 
po(re(red  with  prejudices,  as  to  believe  that  all  that 
was  propofed,  was  only  an  artifice  to  make  them  fall 
out  among  themfelves,  and  deceive  them  at  laft. 
This  feemed  reafonable:  and.  (he  got  many  of  the 
more  moderate  of  them  to  come  to  me :  and  they 
all  talked  in  the  fame  ftrain. 
Anat-  A  ftrange  accident  happened  to  Sharp  in  July, 

tempt  to  1 663^  ^s  he  was  going  into  his  coach  in  full  day- 
^^rpl  l^gl^^  the  Biihop  of  Orkney  being  with  him.  A 
man  came  up  to  the  coach,  and  difchargcd  a  ptftol 
at  him  with  a  brace  of  bullets  in  it,  as  the  Bi(hop 
of  Orkney  was  going  up  into  the  coach.  He  intend- 
ed to  (lioot  through  his  cloak  at  Sharp,  as  he  was 
mounting  up  :'  but  the  buHet  ftuck  in  the  6i(hop  of 
Orkney's  arm,  and  (battered  it  fo,  that,*  though  he 
lived  fome  years  after  that,  they  were  forced  to  open 
it  every  year  for  an  exfoliation;  ^  Sharp  was  fo  uni- 
verfally  hated,  that,  though  this  was  done  in  full  day- 
light, and  on  the  high  ftreet,  yet  no  body  offered  to 
fcize  the  afTaflin.  So  he  walked  o(F,  and  went  home, 
jind  (hiftcd  himfelf  of  an  odd  wig,  which  he  was 

not 
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not  accuftomed  to  wear,  and  came  out,  and  walked  166^. 

on  the  ftreets  immediately.    But  Sharp  had  viewed  «^*v-*«ii^ 

him  fo  narrowly,  that  he  difcovered  him  afterwards,     * 

.as  ihall  be  mentioned  in  its  proper  place.  I  lived  then 

much  out  of  the  world  :  yet  I  thou^  it  decent  to 

go  and  congratulate  .him  on  this  occa(idn.     He  wis 

much  touched  with  it,  and  put  on  a  (hew  of  devow 

tion  upon  it.     He  faid  with  a  very  ferious  look.  My 

times  are  wholly  in  thy  hand,  O  thou  God  of  my 

life.     This  was  the  (ingle  exprefllon  favduring  cf 

piety,  that  ever  fell  from  him,  in  all  the  converlatioa 

that  paflfcd  between  him  and  me.    Proclamations 

were  ifiued  out  with  great  rewards  for  dtfcoverih|; 

the  ador :  but  nothing  followed  on  them.     On  this 

occafion  it  was  thought  pvoper,  that  he  ftiould  be 

called  to  Court,  and  have  fome  marks  of  the  Kiog^s 

favour  put  on  him.   .  He  promifed  to  make  many 

good  motions:  and  he  talked  for  a  while  like  u 

trhanged  man  :  and  went  oi|t  of  his  way,  .as  he  was 

.going'io  Cotirt,  to  vifit  me  at  my  parftmage  houfil,      y^ — n^ 

and  i%on)M  refolved  tp  turn  to  other  methods.    The    /\ 

•King,  as  he  had  a  particular  talent  that  way,  when 

-he  had  a;mind  to.it,  treated  him  .with  fpecial  charao* 

tcrs  of  favour  and  rcfpeft.     But  he  made  no  propor 

ikion  CO.  the  King :  only  in  general  tierms  he  apprdw 

ed  of  the  methods  of  gentlenefs  and'  moderation  thca 

in.  vogue.  1 

When  he  came  back  to  Scotland,  be  moved  in  Sharp  pre 
.Council  that  an  indulgence  might  be  granted  tofoojc  p^^ed  tho 
•of  thfc  Publick  Rcfolutioncrs,'  with- fome  rules  jairi  J?^"]^^^^ 
-ttftraints;  fuch  as,  that  they  (hould  aotipeak,  ior  niiiers  that 
^each  agaihit  Epifcopacy,  apd  that  tliey  ihould  not  did  not 
^mit.to  either  of  the  Sacraments  any  of  the  trtigb- conforna. 
ixmoin^  parifhes,  without  a  defire  &om  their  o^n 
Mirifters ;  and  that  -they  ihould. engage  themfelves 
.to  bhicrve  thefts  rules..  He  knew' that  his  pnopofition, 
for  all  die  ihew  of  moderation  that  was  in  it,  cDUhl 
hdiK  no  eflfeA,  f^r  the  Refolutiondrs  and  the  Pio- 
cefhors:  had  laid  dowi^  their  old  difputes,and  were  ri> 
iblved  ta  jMOicvuader .iia.difciimJDanan  :uti  that  lao- 
'^>: .  C  c  3  count  J 
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count  i  nor  would  they  engage  to  obfervc  any  limU 
tations  that  fhould  be  laid  on  them.  They  faid,  the 
Government  might  lay  reftraints  on  them,  and  punifh 
them,  if  they  broke  through  them,  and  they  would 
obey  them,  or  not,  at  their  peril.  But  they  laid 
down  this  for  a  maxim  ;  that  they  had  received  a 
complete  miniftry  from  CUrift,  and  that  the' judica- 
tories of  the  Church  had  only  power  to  govern  them 
in  the  exercife  of  their  fundion.  If  the  King  fhould 
lay  any  limitations  on  them,  they  might  obey  thcfe, 
as  prudence  Ihould  direct :  but  they  would  not  bind 
themfelves  up  by  any  engagement  of  their  own. 
3urnct,  and  his  Clergy  (for  the*diocefc  of  Glafgow 
is  above  the  fourth  part  of  all  Scotland;  came  to 
Edinburgh  full  of  high  complaints,  that  the  Churches 
were  univerfally  forfaken,  and  that  Conventicles 
abounded  in  every  corner  of  -  the  country,  A  pro- 
clamation was  upon  that  ifTued  but,  in  imitation  of 
the  Englifh  Aft,  fetting  a  fine  of  50/.  upon  every 
landlord,  on  whole  grounds  any  Conventicle  was 
held,  which  he  might  recover,  as  he  could,  of  thoie 
•who  were  at  any  fuch  Conventicle.  This  was  plains 
ly  againft  law ;  for  the  Council  had  no  power  by 
their  authority  to  fct. arbitrary  fines.  It  was  pretend- 
ed on  the  other  hand,  that  the  Aft  of  Parliamenc 
that  bad  reftored  Epifcopacy  }iad  a  claufe  in  it,  re- 
fonsmending  the  execution  of  that  Atl  to  the  Privy 
Council,  by  all  the  beft  ways  they  could  think  of. 
But  the  lawyers  of  the  Council  board  faid,  that  in 
matters  of  property  their  power  was  certainly  tied 
ftp  to  the  diredlion  of  the  law  :  and  the  claufe  mcnr- 
pQTitd  related  only  to  particular  methods,  but  couid 
|iot  be  conftrged  fo  far,  as  this  proclamation  carried 
the  matter.  The  proclamation  went  out,  but  was 
never  executed.  It  was  fent  up  to  London^  and  had 
a  Ihew  of  zeaJ  5  and  fo  was  made  ufe  of  by  the  Earl 
of  Lauderdale  to  bear  down  the  clamour,  that  was 
faifed  againfl  him  and  his  party  in  Scotland,  as  if 
they  de%nc4  to  .pull  down  Epifcopacy*  The  mo- 
^\  pf  f|v  ^ii|ity  ^pliUtia  yf/zSi  iu>w  xxocuttd:  and 
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above  two  thpufand  horie,  and  fixteen  thoufand  foot 
were  armed  and  trained,  and  caft  into  independent 
regiments  and  troops,  who  were  all  to  be  under  fuch  ' 
orders  as  the  Council  iflued  out.  AH  this  was  againft  _^ 
law  :  for  the  King  had  only  a  power  upon  an  extra-  / 
ordinary  occadon  to  raife,  and  march  fuch  a  body  of 
men,  as  he  fhould  fummon  together  ;  and  that  at 
his  own  charge  -,  but  the  converting  this  into  a  (land- 
ing militia,  wjiich  carried  with  it  a  (landing  charge, 
was  thought  a  great  ftretch  of  prerogative.  Yet  it 
was  refolved  on ;  though  great  exceptions  were  made 
to  it  by  the  lawyers,  chiefly  by  Sir  John  Nifbit,  the 
King's  advocate,  a  man  of  great  learning,  both  in 
law  and  in  many  other  things,  chiefly  in  the  Greek 
learning :  he  was  a  peHbn  of  great  integrity,  and  al- 
ways ftood  firm  to  the  law.  The  true  fecret  of  this. 
defign  was,  that  Lord  Lauderdale  was  now  prc(ring 
to  get  into  the  management  of  the  affairs  of  Eng- 
land. And  he  faw  what  the  court  was  aiming  at. 
And  he  had  a  mind  to  make  himfelf  confiderable  by 
this,  that  he  had  in  his  hand  a  great  army,  with  a 
magazine  of  arms,  and  a  ftock  of  money  laid  up  in 
Scotland,  for  any  accident  that  might  happen.  So 
all  his  creatures,  and  Lady  Dyiert  more  than  all  the 
reft,  had  this  up  in  all  companies,  that  none  before 
I)im  ever  dreamt  how  to  make  Scotland  confiderable 
to  the  King :  but  now  it  began  to  make  a  great  fi-' 
gure.  An  Army,  a  Magazine,  and  a  Treafure,  were 
words  of  a  high  found  -,  chiefly  now  that  the  Houf6 
of  Commons  was  like  to  grOw  fo  intraAable,  that 
the  Duke  of  Buckingham  defpaired  of  being  able  to 
manage  tlicm.  He  moved  the  diiTolving  the  Parlia- 
ment, and  caliiifg  a  new  one :  and  thought  the  Na- 
tion would  chufe  men  lefs  zealous  for  the  church  ; 
for  thefe  were  all  againft  him.  But  the  Kin^  would 
not  venture  on  it.  He  knew  the  Houfe  ot  Com- 
mons was  either  firm  to  him  by  their  own  principles,*' 
pr  by  his  management  they  could  be  made  fo  :  and 
therefore  he  would  not  run  the  ri(k  of  any  new  elec- 
ikmi    Vk  had  the  Piffcnters  much  in  hi^  power,,  by 
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1669.  the  feVcre  laws  undcf  which  they  lay  at  his  mercy  s 
'.*-'v^^  but  he  did  not  know  what  influence  they  might  have 
in  eleftions,  and  in  a  new  Parliament  2  thcfc  he  ktxcw 
were  in  their  hearts  enemies  to  prerogirtivc ;  which 
he  believed  they  would  fticw,  as  foon  as  they  got 
thenrfelves  to  be  delivered  from  the  laws,  that  then 
put  them  in  the  Kmg's  power. 
Proprtfi-     - '  Lord  Tweedalc  was  then  at  London  :  tod  he  let 
tionstor    ^  foot  a  propoCtion,  that. came  to  nothing,  but 
S^thT'tw  D^^dc  fo  rauch  noife,  and  was  of  fuch   importance, 
kingdoms.  ^^^  ^^  deferves  to  be  enlarged  on.     It  was  for  the 
onion  of  both  Kingdoms.     The  King  liked  it;,  be- 
OHuie  he.reclconed,  that,  at  leaft  for  his  time,  he 
V^  feould  be  fure  of  all  the  members  that  fhould  be  fent 
up  from  Scotland.     The  Dnke  of  Buckingham  went 
in  eafily  to  a  new  thing  :  and  Lord  Keeper  Bridge 
jnan  was  much  for  it .    Tfae^Lord  Lauderdale  prciT- 
cd  it  vehemently :;  it  made  it  neccflary  to  hold  a  Par- 
liament in  Scotland,  where  he  intended  to  be  the 
King's  CommifTioner.     The  Earl  of  Twcedale  was 
for  itoQ  other  accounts,  both  to  fettle  the  cftablifli- 
ir>ent  of  the  militia,  and  to  get  ibme  alterations  made 
in  the  laws  that  related  to  the  Church  t  and  he  re- 
ally drove  at  the  union,  as  a  thing  which  he  thought 
Plight  be  brought  about.     Scotland,  he  faid,  wa3 
pvtffi  then  under  great  uneafincfs,  though  the  King 
knew  the  ftate  of  that  Kingdom  :  but  when  another 
King  fhould  reign  that  knew  pof  Jofcph  (fo  he  ex- 
prejlcd  it)  the  Nation  would  be  delivered  up  to  fa- 
yourites,  and  be  devoured  by  them  :  rich  provintts, 
'     '  Kke  thofe  that  belonged  to  Spain,  could  hold  out  long 
iJOder  opprcffion  •,  bqt  a  poor  country  would  be  fooa 
Unpeopled,  if  much  opprefled  :  and  if  a  King  of  deep 
fiehgns  a^inft  publick  liberty  fhould  carcfs  the  Scots, 
}ie  might  eafily  Mgage.  them ;  fince  a  poor  country 
fway  be  fuppofed  willing  fo  change  their  feats,  and 
to  break  in  on  ^  richer  one :  there  was  indeed  no 
fear  of  that  at  prefent ;  for  the  dotage  of  the  Nptioq 
pn  Prefbytcry, '  and  the  firmnefe  with  which  the  Go- 
Ycrnment  fupportcd  Epifcopacy,  fct  them  fo  far  from 
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Wie  another,  that  no  engagement  of  that  fort  couM  1-669. 
be  attempted :  but  if  a  Kin^  (hould  itake  a  dextrous  ^^'v^^ 
method  for  putting  that  out  of  the  way,  he  might 
carry  Scotland  to  any  defign  he  thought  fit  to  engagd 
in.     Lord  Tweedalc  blamed  Sir  Francis  Bacon  much 
for  laying  it  ido'wn  as  a  maxim,  that  Scotland  v/^k^ 
be  reckoned  as  the  third  "part  cff  the  ifland,  and  to 
be  treated  accordingly  :  whereas  he  alRired  me,  Scot*- 
land  for  numbers'  of  people  was  not  above  a  tem'h    ' 
part,  and  for  wealth  not  above  a  fortieth  part  of  the 
laaftd.  ••     ^^      ' 

The  difcourfe  of  the  union  was  kept  up,  till  it 
vas  refolved  to  fummon  a  new  Parliament  in  'Scot* 
land;  Then  Lo^d*  Lauderdale  made  the  King  refleft 
cn^the  old  fcbemeshe  had  laid  before  him  at  the  Re*- 
ftoration :  and  he  undertook  to  manage  the  Parfia- 
merit  fo,  as  to  make*  it  anfwer  thit  end  tnoreeffeftuf 
ally,  than  any  before  him  had  ever  done.  This  was  re* 
iblvcd  onin  the  fummer  1669.'  I  being  then  at  Ha- 
milton, and  having  got  the* beft  information  of  the 
ftate  of  the  country  that  1  could,  wrote  a  long  ac- 
count of  all  I  had  heard  to  the  Lord  Twcedale,  an^ 
concluded  it  with  an  advice  to|)ut  fome  of  the  nriorfe 
moderate  of  the  Prcfbyterians  into  the  vapant 
Churches,  Sir  Robert  Murray  told  me,  the  letter 
was  fo  well  liked,  that  it  was  read  to  the  K3ng. 
Such  a  letter  would  have  fignified  nothing,  if  Lord 
Tweedale  had  not  been  fixed  in  the  fame  nptrorf. 
He  had  now  a  plaufible  thing  to  fupport  it.  '  'So  rpf 
principles,  and  zeal  for  the  Church,  andLknow  not 
what  bcfides  were  raifed,  to  make  my  advice fignrly 
fome  what.  And  it  was  faid,  I- was  the  man  that  wcrit 
moft  entirely  into  Leightoun's  maxims.  So  this  m- 
difcreet  letter  of  mine,  fcnc  without  communicating 
it  to  Leightoun,  gave  the  deciding  ftroke.  And, 
ps  may  be  eafily  believed,  it  drew  much  hatred  on  , 
|ne  from  all  that  either  knew  it,  or  did  fufpe<5b  it. 

The  King  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Privy  Council,  The  King 
ordering  them  to  indulge  fitch  of  the  Preifbyterians  ^''^f^' 
f^  were  oeaceaWe  and  loyal,  fo  far  as  to  fufter  them  (^^  i^jui. 
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1669.  to  ferve  in  vacant  Churches,  though  they  did  not 
fubmit  to  the  prefenc  eftablilhmept :  and  he  requir- 
ed  them  to  fet  them  Aich  rules,  as  might  preferve 
order  and  peace,  and  to  look  well  to  the  execution 
of  them :  and  as  for  iudi  as  could  not  be  provided 
in  Churches  at  that  time^  he  ordered  a  penfion  of 
20/.  fterling  a  year  to  be  paid  every  one  of  them,  as 
long  as  they  lived  orderly.  Nothing  followed  on 
the  fecond  article,  of  this  letter :  the  Prelbyterians 
looked  on  this,  as  the  King's  hire  to  fa^e  fiienr,  and 
not  to  do  their  duty :  and  none  of  them  would  accept 
of  it.  But,  as.  to  the  firft  part  of  the  letter,  on  the 
£rft:  Council  day  after  it  was  read,  twelve  of  the  Mi- 
nifters  were  indulged:  they  had  parifhes  afligned 
itbpm:  and  about  thirty  more  were  afterwards  in-* 
.  dulged  in  the  fame  manner :  and  .  then  a  ftop  was 

nto  it  for  fome  time*  With  the  warrants  that  they 
for  their  Churches,  there  was  a  paper  of  rules 
likewife  put  in  their  hands,  Hutchelon  in  all  their 
names  made  a  fpeech  to  the  Council :  he  began  with 
decent  expreflions  of  thanks  to  the  King,  and  their 
Lordihips :  he  faid,  they  fhould  at  all  times  give 
iuch  obedience  to  laws  and  orders,  as  could  ftand 
with  a  good  confcience.  And  fo  they  were  difmiff* 
ed.  As  for  thofe  of  them,  that  were  allowed  to 
go  to  the  Churches  where  they  had  ferved  before,  no 
difficulty  could  be  made :  but  thofe  of  them,  that 
were  named  to  other  Churches  would  not  enter  on 
the  ferving  them,  till  the  Church  feflions  and  the 
inhabitants  of  the  parilh  met,  and  made  choice  of 
them  for  their  paftors,  and  gave  them  a  call  (as  they 
worded  it)  to  ferve  among  them.  But  upon  this, 
fcrupks  arofe  among  fome,  who  faid  the  peopk'9 
choice  ought  to  be  free ;  whereas  now  they  were  li- 
mited to  the  peribn  named  by  the  Council,  which 
looked  like  an  eledion  upon  a  Conge  d'elire,  with  a 
letter  naming  the  pcrifon,  with  which  they  had  of- 
ten diverted  themfelves.  But  fqruples  are  mighty 
things,  when  they  concur  with  inclination  or  inter- 
mit ;  and  when  (hey  arc  not  fuppdl'ted  by  thef(>  tnt^ 
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leam  diftinftiQhsifd  set  &ee  from  them.  So  it  Jiap  1669^ 
praed.  in  this:<^e :  tor  tho'  fome  Ibr  were  ftartltd  at « 
theie  lhfn§^,  yec  they  lay  in  no  inan^$  way ;  for  every 
nufi  went,. and  wa<  pofleflTed  of  die  Church  marked 
but  for  Oiim^  '  Andjic^rft  the:people  of  th&c9uiii» 
07  ran  to  themwith  a  iQrtx)f  tranfport  of  joy^  Yet 
tliis  was  foon  ciookd.  It  was  hoped,  that  they  would 
have  began  their  mimftry,  wkh  a  (^ibiick  teftimoiiy 
againft  all  that  ted  been  done  in  oppofition,  to  what 
€key  were  accufiomed  to  call  the  work  of  God.  But 
they  were  filent  at  that  time,  and  preached,  only  tU 
doftrlnea  of  Gbriftianity*  This  dtfgufted  all  thofe 
^nbb  loved  to  bear  their  Minifters  preach  to  the'tiiDes^ 
as  ^  they  calkd.  iL  ^  ^  The  ftop  put  to  :the  Ihdiidgen^ 
made  many  cbnclude,  that  thofe,  v  who  had.ofataitad 
the  favour,  had  entered  into  ibme  feoct  eng^meno^ 
So  they  came  m  cqll  t)ieni  the  l^ing'sr  Curates^  ^ai 
they.Uadcalkd  the  Clex^y  indi^ificm.i^eBifliop's 
£^ar9tes*  Their  caution  bmught  them  ui^der  a  'worn 
chara^ker  of  dumb  dogs^  dm  cookknot  bark.  Thofi^ 
-who  bf  thek  fierce  ^behaviour  had  ihut  tbemfelves 
out  from  a  flxaft  in^  the  Indulgence,  began  to  cal]  rhii 
Eraftianiim,  and  :the  Civil  Kfegiftratea  afluming  thi 
power  of  facred  matteis.  They  (aid,  this  was  vifibly 
an  artifice  to  lay  things  afleep  with  the  prdent  gbne^ 
ration;  and  was  one  of  the  depths  of  Satan,  to  give 
a  pre&nt  quiet,  in  order  to  the  certain  deftru&ion  of 
Prefbjrtery*  And  it  was  alfo  faid,  that  there  was  a 
vifible  departing  of  the  divine  afliftance  from  thofe 
preachers  :  they  preached  no  more  with  the  power 
and  authority  that  had  accompanied  them  at  Con*> 
venticles.  So  many  began  to  fall  off  from  them; 
and  to  go  s^ain  to  Conventicles.  Many  of  the 
preachers  confcfied  to  me,  that  they  found  an  igno* 
ranee  and  a  deadneis  among  diofe,.  who  had  been  the 
hotteft  upon  their  meetings,  beyond  what  could  have 
been  imagined.  They  that  could  have  argued  about 
the  incrinfick  pow^ r  of  the  Church,  and  Epifcopacy, 
and  Frefbycery,  upon  which  all  their  fermons  had 
^tueflv  rg^  for  (everal  yearS)  knew  very  little  of  the 
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x66g.i  «^tiak  t>f  isdigipD.^  iEbut  thff  indiilgpd.  pieadkns* 

S^n^'  inftead  of  ietcing^thdafelvosr  with:  fhts^fial  and  sm^r 

fage   tbfit  beca0^^(ri[)on39iia&divft.fth«^^       ofithc 

"wry  fenfible,  xcxika  oiifiisrdicsixicfibod ;  .and  ifajcUcd 
iqr  mem  Qs»Dipijiua»s.to:gilin  ttponi^^ 
bnd  to  t^ake  thcmx  birt  of  the  htodbs  <2f  jbaae  fiery 'maDi» 
'  that  win-e  ^oihg;  up.  and  dowaiainoog^thcani^  The 
tethpcrs  of  iothiqbcx)Ugbl!vthem  •dniobf  tbSa  fcndle  por 
puLarityv  i<^i<>  <  wUchl  others  wtotiOUL'of  a  defiix  to 

This  com- 1  'The  Indulgence  wififlettlodin  siihoipy*  But  when 
plained  of  jtcaitie  to  Jbojds&ajnttad'bn^/k  a(q>cardd.to  be  pfaun^ 
wjgainft  jyi4igamft;iaw:.)fo%.,tfaeAa'rclto^ 

iions..tl^ere.'  capable^iif  .bensfic^s>.£bDtcfach.as.(houid[ 
omi'ithe  a^honty  o£iBifiiQps>  Aad^be-'inftituted  by 
ahe^niif. :So  np^iritheifilpcfbslsaltparigKV  that  woie.WQRt 
tb>p£t'lU:aut{bQtitf:in.the4Ghg,'>ib  kii%jas  Jie,'vas 
jbf  *  Hfheni)'  began '  to^' talk  bf  iaw;*  *•  TJitf y  iaid»  die 
JSim^  poWer  iwasLbounckd:  bgr  theviasv;  and  that 
thcfc  procesdihg&iwiaDeithe.tirampbiigjof  la^  uodar 
fbot.^  For  ail  parcicsy  as  they: need,  the  ihditer  of 
law,  or  the.  fl7exthc§:of .  tihc.  ^tssic^^dyt^ .  are  apt  i)/ 
turns  to  magnofyUbb  ^ev  or.  tbeiOfihen  Bumcxaod 
his  Clet^  .weiidt)dtnfqneiaruiiB.Qniir^d  at  theindul- 
gehfrc.  .t:bey  kerejqobooLy  abandoned,  but  iU  uied 
'fay.the  people^  who  artoredb^kaaingXD.threatdDt  .or 
CO  buy  them  out. orttidrChtinihks,  that  they  alfb 
might  rfaane  tbeisenefitiaf'  the  Induigeabe*  The:Sy* 
Bod  of-  the  Clergy  nsas; held  at  .Ghrgow.  in  O6bober : 
and  ^hcy  mo^^kdifhat-aaaddreifi  foightbe  drawn  up, 
repirefenting  to;thei  Iwing  the  Imiferies  they  were  uiv 
der,  toccafioned  by  thxi) indulgence  :  they  complain* 
ed'orritas  iIIcg^i,i^aiKl  as. Hke. to  be  iacai  to  the 
Church, :  Thss.wai,  according  to  the  words  in  fame 
of  their  ads .  ♦of  JParliamcnt,  a  mi(reprefentiag .  the 
King's  proceedings,  in  order  to  thealienadhg  the 
hearts  of  lus.:iul::^cl3.ifrom  him  $  which  was  made 
capital,  as  moyrap^ear  by  thei  account  given  in  the 
former  booH/of  the^prpceedihgs.agairdb  the ;I:x)rd 
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Bafrrrtripocli.  KK^'thtit  drew'  this  addreft  was  one  1669. 
Rofi,  afterwards  Archbifhop,  firlt  of  Glafgdwj,  dn6  wnr^  ' 
then  of  St.  Andfcv^s;  whg  was  ant  ignorant  man^ 
arid  violent  out  of  mcafure.  So  it  was  drawn  full  of 
acrimony.  Yet  they  relolved  to  keep  it  fecret,  till 
advice  fhould  be  taken  upon  it;  and  accordingly  to 
^efent  it  to  the  Privy  Counqrl,  or  not.  A  copy  of 
this  was  procured  by  indireft  methods  :  and  rt  wai 
fcnt  up  to  Court,  after  the  Earl  of'  Lauderdale  vni  1 
come  off,  and  was  in  his  way  to  hold  a  Parliament 
in  Scotland.  Lord  Lauderdale  had  16ft  all  his  concerns 
at  Court  with  Sir  Robert  Murray :  for,  though,  ?i 
his  miftrefs's  inftigation,  he  hadiufed  hint  very  un-* 
worthily,  yit  he  had  fo  great  art  opipion  of  his  Vir* 
tue  and  candor;  that  he  left  all  his  affairs  to  his  cafe. 
As  foon  as  the  King  faw  the  Clergy^s  addrefs,  he  faid^ 
it  was  a  new  weftern  remonftfanccf :  aftd  he  ordered, 
that  Burnet  Ihould  not  be  fuffH-ed  to  come  toth^ 
Parliament,  and  that  he  fhould  be  proceeded  againftj 
as  far  as  the  law  could  carry  the  matter.  It  was  ndt 
caly  to  ftretch  this  fo  far,  as  to  make  it  criminal: 
But  Burnet'being  obnoxiouson  other  accounts^  thej^ 
intended  to  frighten  him  to  fubmit,  and  to  refigri  h^ 
Biftioprick,  ^ 

The  Parliament  was  Opened 'in  November.    Lor3  a  Parlia. 
Lamlerdale's  fpeech  ran  upon  twb  heads.     Th'p  onfe  mem  id 
was,  the  recommending  to  -their  care  the  prefcri^a-  Scotland* 
tion  of  the  Church,  as  eftablifHed  by  law.-  'upott 
which  he  took  occafion  to  exprefs  ereat  zeal  for  Epi-I 
(copacy,    .The  other  head  related  to  the 'union  df 
both  Kingdoms'.     All  that  was  done  relating  to  that 
was,  that  an  Aft  paflcd  for  a  treaty  about  it :  and 
in  the  followmg  fummer,  ip  a  fubfequcnt  feflioii, 
Commiflioners  were  named,  who  went  up  to  treat 
about  it.     But  they  made  no  progrefs :  and  the  thin^ 
fell  fo  foon,  thatit  was  very  vifiblc  it  was  never  in- 
tended in  good  earneft.  .  ,        .   * 

The  two.firft  Afts  that  paflcd.  in  Parliament  wert  The  fu- 
of'  tnore  importance,  and  had  i  deeper  defigrt.  Thd  prcmacy 
firft  cxplainea,  and  aflcftW  'the'Kihg's  Suprcniacy :  car"'.«<[ *«- 
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1669.    tJiey  did  in  the  year  1638,  the  Army  was,  by  the 
words   of  this  Aft,    bound    to    follow    their    or- 
ders.    But  when  jealouGes  broke  out  in  England, 
of  the  ill  defigns  that  lay  hid  under  this  matter. 
It  was.  thought  that  the  intent  of  this  claufe  was, 
that,  if  the  King  fhoulS  call-  in  the  Scotch  Army, 
it  (hould  not  be   neceffary  that  he  himfelf  fliould 
fend   any  orders  for  it  ;    but  that,  upon  a  fecrct 
intimation,  the  Council  might  do  it  without  order, 
and  then,   if  the  dcfign  fhould  mifcarry,  it  fhould 
not  lie  on  the  King,  but  only  on  the  Council,  whom  in 
that  cafe  the  Kin^  might  difown  *,   and  fo  none  about 
him  Iliould  be  blameable  for  it.     The  Earl  of  Lau- 
derdale valued  himfelf  upon  thefc  A£b,  as  if  he  had 
conquered  kingdoms  by  them.     He  wtote  a  letter  to 
the  King  upon  it,  in  which  he,faid,  all  Scotland  was 
now  in  his  power :  The  Church  of  Scotland  was  now 
more  fubjed  to  him  than  the  Church  of  England 
was:  This  Militia  was  now  an  Army  ready  upon 
call :  And  that  every  man  in  Scotland  was  ready  to 
march,  whenfbever  he  fhould  order  it,  with  Icveral 
very  ill  infinuations  in  it.     But  a  dangerous  thing  it 
is  to  write  letters  to  Princes :   This  letter  fell  into 
Duke  Hamilton's  hands  fome  years  after ;  and  I  had 
it  in  my  hands  for  fome  days.      It  was  intended  to 
found  an  impeachment  on  it.     But  this  happened  at 
a  time  when  the  bufmefs  of  the  exclufion  of  the  Duke 
from  the  fucceflion  of  the  Crown  was  fo  hotly  pur- 
fued,  that  this,  which,  at  another  time,  would  have 
made  great  noife,  was  not  fo  much  confidcred  as  the 
importance  of  it  might  feem  to  deferve.     The  way 
how  it  came  into  flich  hands  was  this :  The  King,  after 
he  had  read  the  letter,  gave  it  to  Sir  Robert  Murray  ^ 
and  when  he  died  it  was  found  among  his  papers.  He 
had  been  much  trufted.  in  the  King's  laboratory,  and 
had  feveral  of  his  chymical  procefies  in  his  hands.  So 
the  King,  after  his  death,  did  order  one  to  look  over- 
all  his  papers,  fot  chymical  matters.^  but  all  the  pa- 
pers ot  State  were  let  alone.     So  this,,  with  many  o- 
ther  papers,  fell  into  the  hands  pf  his  executors.  And 
$  thus 
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thus  this  letter  came  mtd  Duke  Hamilton's  hands ;  1669. 
iwho  would  have  made  ufe.of  it,  if  greater  matters  had  .^-^"V^ 
not  been  thtti  in  agitation.  This  is  not  the  fingle  in- 
ftauce,  that  I  have  known,  of  papers  of  great  conle- 
quence  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  executors  of  great 
Miniflers,  that  might  have  been  turned  to  very  bad 
\2CeSy  if  they  jiad  fallen  into  ill  hands.  It  feems  of 
great  C9nccm,  that  when  a  Minifter,  or  an  Ambafla- 
dour  dies,  or  ]s  recalled,  or  is  difgraced,  all  papers 
rclatir^  to  the  fccrets  of  his  employment  fliould  be 
of  right  in  the  power  of  the  Xjovernment.  But  I,  of 
all  men,  fhquld  complain, the  leaft  of. this,  fince,  by 
this  remiflhefss  many  papers  of  a  high  nature  have 
fallen  in  my  way. 

By  the  Aft  of  Supremacy  the  King  was  now  Burnet 
mafter,,  and  could  turn  out  fiifliops  at  pleafure.  This  turned 
had  its  firft  effedt  on  Burnet ;  Who  was  offered  a  pen-  ?"^  ^"^ 
fion,  if  he  would  fubmit  and  rcfign,  and  was  threaten-  j^Jn  * 
cd  to  be  treated  more  feverely,  if  he  ftood  out-     He  made 
.  complied,  and  retired  to  a  private  ftate  of  life,  and  A'*^**'   j 
bore  his  difgrace  better  thaa  ne  had  done  his  honours.  Qi^faow 
He  lived  four  years  in  the  (hade,  and  was  generally     -  . 
much  pitied  :  He  was  of  himfelf  good  natured  and 
fincere ;  but  was  much  in  the  power  of  others  :  He 
meddled  too  much  in  that  which  did  not  belong  to 
him,,  and  he  did  not  underftand  ;   for  he  was  not  cut 
out  for  a  court,  or  for  the  miniftry  :  And  he  was  too 
r€mifs  in  that  which  was  properly  his  bufinefs,  and 
whicli.  he  underftood  to  a  good  degree ;  for  he  took 
no.manncr  of  care  of  the  fpiritual  part  of  his  funftion. 

At  this  time  the  Univerfity  of  Glafgow,  to  whom  The  ffatc 
the  choice  of  the  Profeflbr  of  divinity  does  belong,  I  foond 
.  chofe  mc,.  though  unknown  to  them  all,  to  be  Pro-^^*^^* 
feflfor  there.   There  was  no  fort  of  artifice  or  manage-  g^^^^ 
ment  to  bring  this  sibout  :    It  came  of  themfelves : 
And  they  did  it  withput  any  recommendation  of  any 
perfon  whatfoever.     So  1  was  advifed  by   all   my 
friends  to  change  my  poft,  and  go  thither.    This  en- 
gaged me  both  into  much  ftudy,  and  in  a  great  deal 
of  bufinefs.     The  Clergy  came  all  to  me,  thinking  I 
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1669.  had  feme  credit  with  thofc  that  governed,  and  laid 
W^/>i^  their  grievances  and  complaints  before  me.     They 
were  very  ill  ufed,  and  were  fo  entirely  forfaken  by 
their  people,  that  in  moft  places  they  fhut  up  their 
Churches  :  They  were  alfo  threatened  and  afironted 
on  all  occafions.     On  the  other  hand,  the  Gentlemen 
of  the  country  came  much  to  me,  and  told  me  luch 
ftrange  things  of  the  vices  of  fome,  the  follies  of 
others,  and  the  indifcretions  of  them  all,  that  though 
it  was  not  reafonable  to  believe  all  that  they  laid,  yet 
it  was  impoflible  not  to  believe  a  great  deal  of  it 
And  fo  I  foon  faw,  what  a  hard  province  I  was  like 
to  have  of  it.     Accounts  of  the  ftate  of  thofc  parts 
were  expefted  from  me,  and  were  like  to  be  believed. 
And  it  was  not  eafy  to  know,  what  ought  to  be  be- 
lieved, nor  how  matters  were  to  be  reprcfented :  For 
♦  I  found  calumny  was  fo  equally  praftifed  on  both 
fides,  that  I  came  to  miftruft  every  thing  that  I  heard. 
One  thing  was  vifible,  that  Conventicles  abounded, 
and  ftrange  doftrine  was  vented  in  them.  The  King's 
.  Supremacy  was  now  the  chief  fobjeft  of  declamation : 
It  w^s  faid,  Bilhops  were  indeed  enemies  to  the  liber- 
ties of  the  Church,  but  the  King's  little  finger  would 
be  heavier  than  their  loins  had  been.     After  I  had 
been  forfome  months  among  them,  and  had  heard  fo 
much,  that  I  believed  very  litrie,  I  wrote  to  Lord 
Tweedale,  that  diforders  did  certainly  incrcafc ;  but, 
as  for  any  particulars,  I  did  not  know  what  to  be- 
lieve, much  lefs  could  I  fuggeft  what  remedies  feem- 
cd  proper :  I  therefore  propofed,  that  a  Committee 
of  Council  might  be  fent  round  the  country  to  exa- 
mine matters,  and  to  give  fuch  orders  as  were  at 
prefent   neceflary  for  the  publick  quiet  5    and  that 
they  might  prepare  a  report  agafaift  the  next  feffion 
of  parliament,  that  then  proper  remedies  might  be 
found  out. 
A  Com-       Duke  Hamilton,  Lord  Kincardin,  Primrofe,  and 
mittcc  of  Drumond,  were  fent  to  thefe  parts.     They  met  firft 
a-ntrrund^^  Hamilton,  next  at  Glafgow:  Then  they  went  to 
tic  Weft,  other  parts ;  and  came  back,  and  ended  tfccir  circuit 
5  «t 
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at  Glafgow.  They  punilhed  fome  diforders,  and  1669. 
.threatened  both  the  indulged  Minifters,  and  the  ^^^^V\J 
countries,  with  greater  feverities,  if  they  (hould  ftill 
grow  more  and  more  infolent  upon  the  favour  that 
had  been  (hewed  them.  I  was  blamed  by  the  Prefby- 
terians  for  all  they  did,  and  by  the  Epifcopal  parry 
for  all  they  did  not ;  fince  thefe  thought  they  did 
too  little,  as  the  others  thought  the^  did  too  much. 
They  confulted  much  with  me  ;  and  fuffered  me  to 
intercede  fo  efFeftually  for  thofe  whom  they  had  put 
in  prifon,  that  they  were  all  fet  at  liberty.  The  Epif- 
copal party  thought  I  intended  to  make  myfelf  po- 
pular at  their  coft :  So  they  began  that  drain  of  fury 
and  calymny,  that  has  purfued  me  ever  fince  from 
that  fort  of  people,  as  a  fccret  enemy  to  their  interell, 
and  an  undcrminer  of  it.  But  I  was  and  ftill  am,  an 
enemy  to  all  force  and  violence  in  matters  of  con- 
iciencc :  And  there  is  no  principle  that  is  more  hated  *-^ 
by  bad  ill  natured  Clergymen,  than  that.  ' 

The  Earls  of  Lauderdale  and  Tweedale  prefled 
Leightoun  much  to  accept  of  the  See  of  Glafgow. 
He  declined  it  with  fo  much  averfibn,  that  we  were 
all  uneafy  at  it.  Nothing  moved  him  to  hearken  to 
ir,  but  the  hopes  of  bringing  about  the  accommoda- 
tion that  was  propofed  •,  in  which  he  had  all  aflTiftance 
promifed  him  from  the  Government.  The  King  or- 
dered him  to  be  fent  for  to  Court.  He  fent  for  me 
on  his  .way ;  where  he  ftopt  a  day,  to  know  from  me 
what  profpeft  there  was  of  doing  any  good.  I  could 
not  much  encourage  him  ;  yet  I  gave  him  all  the 
hopes  that  I  could  raife  myfelf  to  :  And  I  was  then 
inclined  to  think,  that  the  accommodation  was  not 
impra6ticable.  Upon  his  coming  to  London,  he 
found  Lord  Lauderdale's  temper  was  much  inflamed  : 
He  was  become  fierce  and  intraftable :  But  Lord  Twee- 
dale  made  every  thing  as  eafy  to  him  as  w^s  poflible. 
They  had  turned  out  an  Archbilhop ;  fo  it  concerned 
them  to  put  an  eminent  maain  his  room,  who  (hould 
prdcr  matters  with  (uch  moderation,  that  the  Govern- 
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.i66q«  ment  Ihould  not  be  under  perpetual  difturbance,  by 
\y^>^^  reafon  of  complaints  from  thole  parts. 

1670.  ^"^  "^^  ^^  Court  was  entering  into  new  defigns, 
V^Y^^  ^^^^  which  Lord  Lauderdale  was  thrufling  himfclf, 
with  an  obfequious  or  rather  an  officious  zeal.  I  -will 
dwell  no  longer  ^t  prefent  on  that,  than  juft  to  name 
the  Dutchefs  of  Orleans's  coming  to  Dover,  of  which 
a  more  particular  account  (hall  be  given,  after  that 
I  have  laid  together  all  that  relates  to  Scotland  in  the 
^  year  1670,  and  the  whole  bufinefs  of  the  Accommo- 

dation.    Leightoun  propofed  to  the  King  his  fcheme 
of  the  Accommodation, and  the  great  advantages  that 
his  Majefty^s  affairs  would  have,  if  that  country  could 
Inftnifti-  be  brought  into  temper.     The  King  was  at  this  time 
oQs  for     gone  off  from  the  defign  of  a  comprehenfion   in 
an  accom-  England.    Toleration  was  now  thought  the  beft  way. 
^^^  *"      Yet  the  Earl  of  Lauderdale  poffeffed  him  with  the 
neceflity  of  doing  fomewhat  to  foften  the  Scots,  in 
order  to  the  great  dcfign  he  was  then  engaging  in. 
Upon  that  the  King,  who  feldom  gave  himfelf  the 
trouble  to  think  twice  of  ajiy  one  thing,  gave  way 
to  it.     Leightoun's  paper  was,  in  fome  places,  cor- 
r^fted  by  Sir  Robert  Murray ;  and  was  turned  into 
ihftruftions,  by  which  Lord  Lauderdale  was  autho- 
rjfed  to  pafs  the  conceffions,  that  were  to  be  offered, 
ipto  laws.     This  he  would  never  own  to  me,  though 
Leightoun  (hewed  me  the  copy  of  them.    But  it  ap- 
peared probable,  by  his  conduft  afterwards,  that  he 
had  fecret  diredlions  to  fpoil  the  matter,  and  that  he 
intended  to  deceive  us  all.   Lord  Tweedale  was  more 
to  be  depended  on.     But  he  began  to  lofe  ground 
,  with  Lady  Dyfcrt :  And  fo  his  intereft  did  not  conti- 
nue ftrong  enough  to  carry  on  fuch  a  matter. 

Leightoun  undertook  the  adminiftration  of  the  Sec 
^  Glalgow  :  And  it  was  a  year  after  this,  before  he 
was  prevailed  on  to  be  tranflated  thither.  He  came, 
upon  this,  to  Glafgow,  and  held  a  Synod  of  his  Cler- 
gy ;  in  which  nothing  was  to  be  heard,  but  com- 
plaints of  defcrtion  and  ill  ufage  from  them  all. 

Leightoun, 
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JLcightoun,  in  a  fermon  that  he  preached  to  them,  1670.. 
and  in  Icveral  difcourles,  both  in  publick  and  pn'^-Op^ 
vate,  exhorted  them  to  look  up  more  to  God,  to  jJ^J^»,'j^j^ 
confidcr  themfclves  as  the  minifters  of  the  Crofs  of  vices  to 
Chrift,  to  bear  the  contempt  and  ill  ufage  they  met  **»  Cler- 
wich,  as  a  Crols  laid  on  them,  for  the  cxercife  of  their  ^* 
faith  and  patience,  to  lay  afide  all  the  appetites  of  re- 
venge, to  humble  themfclves  before  God,  to  have 
many  days  for  fecret  fading  and  prayers,  and  to  meet 
often  together,  that  they  might  quicken  and  affift 
one  another  in  thofe  holy  exercifes ;  and  then  they 
might  exped:  bleffings  from  Heaven  upon  their  la- 
bours.'   This  was  a  new  ftrain  to  the  Clergy.     They 
had  nothing  to  fay  againft  it :  But  it  was  a  comfort- 
Jefs  doftrine  to  them-,  and  they  had  no:  been  ac- 
cuftomed  to  it.     No  fpecdy  ways  were  propofed  for 
forcing  the  people  to  come  to  Church,   nor  for  fend- 
ing foldiers  among  them,  or  raifing  the  fines  to  which 
they  were  liable.    So  they  went  home,  as  little  edified 
with  their  new  Bifliop,  as  he  was  with  them.    When 
this  was  over,  he  went  round  fome  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, to  the  moft  eminent  of  the  indulged  Minifters, 
and  carried  me  with  him;     His  bufinefs  was,  to  pcr- 
fuade  them  to  hearken  to  propofitions  of  peace.     H^ 
told  them,  fome  of  them  would  be  quickly  fent  for  to 
Edinburgh,  where  terms  would  be  offered  them  in 
order  to  the  making  up  our  differences  :  All  was  fin- 
ccrely  meant :  They  would  meet  with  no  artifices  nor 
hardfhips  :  And  if  they  received  thofe  offers  heartily^ 
they  would  be  turned  into  laws  :    And  all  the  vacan- 
cies then  in  the  Church  would  be  filled  by  their  bre- 
thren.   They  received  this  with  fo  much  indiflference, 
or  rather  negled,  that  i^  would  have  cooled  any  zeal, 
that  was  lefs  warm,  and  lefs  a(5l:ive,  than  that  good 
man's  was.     They  were  fcarce  civil ;  and  did  not  fo 
much  as  thank  him  for  his  tendernefs  and  care :  The 
more  artful  among  them,  fuch  as  Hutchefon,  faid,  tc 
was  a  thing  of  general  concern,  and  they  were  but 
fingle  men.    Others  were  more  metaphyfical,  and 
entertained  us  with  fome  poQr  grguings  and  di- 
.      D  d  3  ftinftions. 
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1670,  ftin6tions.     Lcightoun  began  to  lofe  heart.     Yet   he 
l/'V"^*  refolvcd  to  fet  the  negotiation  on  foot,  and  carry  it  as 

far  as  he  could. 
A  confe-       When  Lord  Lauderdale  came  down  to  hold  a  fef- 
rencebe-  fion  of  parliament,  letters  were  writ 'to  fix  of  the  pref- 
T*'"h-     hyterian  preachers,  ordering  them  to  come  to  town. 
toan  and  There  was  a  long  conference  between  Lcightoun  and 
fomc        them,  before  the  Earls  of  Lauderdale,  Rothes,  Twee- 
Pftfbytc-  dale,  and  Kincardin.     Sharp  would  not  be  prefent  at 
jians.       j^  ,  gy^  ^^  ordered  Paterfon,  afterwards  Archbifliop 
of  Glalgow,  to  hear  all,  and  to  bring  him  an  account 
of  what  pafled.    Lcightoun  laid  before  them  the  mis- 
chief of  our  divifions,  and  of  the  fchifm  that  they  had 
occafioned :  NJany  .fouls  were  loft,  and  many  more 
»  were  in  danger  by  thefe  means :  So  that  every  one 
•     ^ught  to  do  all  he  could  to  heal  this  wide  breach,  that 
had  already  let  in  fo  many  evils  among  us,whi€h  were 
like  to  make  way  to  many  more  :  For  his  own  part, 
he  was  perfuaded,  that  Epifcopacy,  as  an  order  di- 
ftinft  from  Prelbyters,  had  continued  in  the  Church 
ever  fince  the  days  of  the  Apoftles;  that  the  world 
had  every  where  received  the  Chriftian  religion  from 
Bifhops,  and  that  a  parity  among  Clergymen  -was 
never  thought  of  in  the  Church  before  the  middle  of 
the  laft  century,  and  was  then  fet  up  rather  by  acci- 
dent, than  on  defign  :  Yet,  how  much  foever  he  was 
perfuaded  of  this,  fmce  they  were  of  another  mind, 
he  was  now  to  offer  a  temper  to  them,  by  which  both 
fi.ks  might  ftill  preferve  their  opinions,  and  yet  unite 
in  carrying  on  the  ends  of  the  Gofpel  and  their  Mi- 
nillry  :    They  had  Moderators  amongft  them,  which 
was  no  divine  inftitl^tion,  but  only  a  matter  of  order  : 
Ttie  King  therefore  might  name  thefe ;    and   the 
making  them  conftant,  could  be  no  luch  encroach- 
ment on  their  funftion,   as  that  the  peace  of  the 
Church  muft  be  broke  on  fuch  an  account :   Nor 
could  they  fay,"  that  the  bleffing  of  the  men  named 
to  this  fundhon,  by  an  impofition  of  hands,  did  de- 
grade them  from  their  former  office,  to  fay  no  more 
«f  it :  So  they  were  ftill  at  Icaft  Minifters :  It  is  true, 

others 
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others  thought,  they  had  a  new  and  fpecial  authority,    1676. 
more  than  a  bare  prefidcncy :  That  did  not  concern  •^-/Sr>J 
them,  who  were  not  required  tp  concur  with  them  in 
any  thing,  but  in  fubmitting  to  this  prefidcncy  :  And, 
as  to  that,  they  Ihould  be  allowed  to  declare  their 
own  opinion  againft  it,  in  as  full,  and  as  publick  a 
inanner  as  they  pleafpd :    He  l^id  it  to  their  con- 
Iciences,    to  confider  of  the  whole  matter,    as  in 
the  prefence  of  God^.  without  any  regard  tp  par- 
ty or  popularity.     He  fpoke,  in  all,  near  haU  an 
hour,   with  a  gra^vity  and  force,  that  made  a  very 
great  impreffion  on  thofe  who  heard  it.     Hutchefon 
anfwered,  and  faid,  th^ir  opinion  for  a  parity  among 
the  Clergy  was  well  known :   The  prefidcncy  now 
Ipoke  oti  had  made  way  to  a  lordly  dominion  in  the 
Church  :   And  therefor^  how  inconfiderable  fbever 
the  thing  might  feem  to  be,  yet  the  cfFefts  of  it  botl^      ' 
had  been,  and  would  be  very  confiderable :  He  there-     • 
fore  dcfired,  fome  time  might  be  given  them  to  con- 
fider well,  of  the  propofitions  now  made,  and  to  con- 
fult  with  their  brethren  about  them  :  And,  fince  this 
might  feem  an  aflembling  together  againft  law,  he 
defircd  they  might  have  the  King's  Commifliorcrs 
leave  for  it.     This  was  immediately  granted.     We 
had  a  fecond  conference,  in  which  matters  were  more 
fully  opened,  ^d  prefled  home,  on  the  grounds  for- 
merly mentioned.     Lord  Lauderdale  made  us  all  dine         • 
together,  and  came  to  us  after  dinner :  But  could 
fcarce  reftrain  himfelf  from  flying  out  j  for  their  be- 
haviour feemed  both  rude  and  crafty.     But  Leigh- 
toun  had  prepared  him  for  it,  and  prefled  him  not  to 
give  them  a  handle  to  excufe  their  flying  oflf,  by  any 
roughnefs  in  his  deportment  towards  them.  The  pro- 
pofitions oflPered  them   were  now  generally  kndwn. 
Sharp  cried  out,  that  Epifcopacy  was  to  be  undermin- 
ed, fince  the  negative  vote  was  to  be  let  go.  The  infc- 
riour  Clergy  thought,  that  if  it  took  eflfeft,  and  the 
Prcfbyterians  were  to  be  generally   brought    into 
Churches,  they  would  be  neglefted,  and  that  their 
people  would  torfake  them.    So  they  hated  the  whole 
thing.    The  bigottcd  Prefbyterians  thought  it  was  a 
P  d  4  fnare. 
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1670.   fnarc,  and  the  doing  that,  which  had  a  fair  appearance 
^•W*  at  prcfent,  and  was  meant  only  to  lay  that  generation 
in  their  graves  in  peace  ;    by  which  means  Epifcopa- 
cy,  that  was  then  fhaking  over  all  the  Nation,  would 
come  to  have  another  root,  and  grow  again  out  of 
that.    But  the  far  greater  part  of  the  ^5ation  approved 
of  this  defign  :  And  they  reckoned,  either  we  fhould 
gain  our  point,  and  then  all  would  be  at  quiet,  or  if 
Uich  offers   were   rejefted   by  the  Prefbyterians,    it 
would  difcover  their  temper,  and  alienate  all  indiffe- 
rent men  from  them  j   and  the  Nation  would  be  con- 
vinced, how  unreafonable  and  ftubborn  they   were, 
and  how  unworthy  they  were  of  any  farther  favour. 
All  that  was  done  in  this  feffion  of  Parliament  was, 
the  raifmg  a  tax,  and  the  naming  Commiffioners  for 
the  union  with  England  -,  bcfides  two  fevere  Afls 
^paffed  againft  Conventicles/ 
New  fc-       There  had  been  a  great  one  held  in  Fife,  near  Dun- 
vcriiies     fcrmlin,  where  none  had  ever  been  held  before.  Some 
againft      Gentlemen  of  eftates  were  among  them :  And  the 
Convcnti-  j^Qy^j^y  Qf  t^g  ^-j^ing  drew  a  great  croud  together ;  for 
intimation  had .  been  given  of  it  feme  days  before. 
Many  of  thcfe  came  in  their  ordinary  arms.     That 
gave    a    handle  to  call    them    the   rendezvous   of 
rebellion.     Some  of  them  were  taken,  and  brought 
to  Edinburgh,  and  preffed  to  name  as  many  as  they 
knew  ol  their  fellow  Convcnticlers :  But  they  refuied 
to  do  it:    This  was  fent  up  to  Court,  and  reprefcnted 
as  the  fore-runner  of  rebellion :  Upon  which  Lord 
Lauderdale,  hearing  what  ufe  his  enemies  made  of  it, 
-   was  tranfported  almoft  to  fits  of  rage.     Severe  Aits 
paffed  upon  it,  by  which  their  fines  were  railed  higher. 
The  re-    and  they  were  made  liable  to  arbitrary  fevcrities.  The 
formed     Earl  of  Laudcrdalc,  with  his  o.wn  hand,  put  in  a  word 
religion.    ^^  j.j^g  ^^^  ^^^^  covered  the  t^apifts,  the  fines  being 
laid  on  fuch  of  the  reformed  religion  as  went  not  to 
Church.     He  pretended  by  this  to .  merit  with  the 
Popifh  party,  the  Duke  in  particular  j  whofe  religion 
was  yet  a  fecret  to  us  in  Scotland,  tho*  ic  was  none  at 
Court.  He  faid  to  myfelf,  he  had  put  in  thefe  words  on 
liefign  to  let  the  party  kaow^  they  were  tx>  be  worfe 

ufed 
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uied  than  the  Papifts  themfelves.    All  Fkld  Cbnven*   167®* 

tides  were  dciclared  trealbnable  :  And  in  the  preacher 

chey  wer?  mad^  capital*     The  Landlords,  on  whole 

•grounds  they  were  held,  were  to  be  fcverely  fined  : 

^nd  all  who  were  at  them  were  to  be  punilhed  arbi« 

trarily,  if  they  did  not  difcover  all  that  were  prefenr^ 

v^hom  they  knew,      Houfe  Conventicles,  croudcd 

-without  the  doors,  or  at  the  windows,  were  to  be 

reckoned  and  punilhed  as  Field  Conventicles.    Sir 

Robert  Murray  told  mfe,  that  the  King  was  not  well 

plcafed  with  this  Aft,  as  being  exravagantly  fevere; 

chiefly  in  that  of  the  preachers  being  to  be  puniflied 

by  death.     He  faid,  bloody  laws  did  no  good ;  and 

that  he  would  never  have  pafied  it,  if  he  had  known 

it  beforehand.     The  half  of  the  parliament  abhorred 

this  Ad: ;  Yet  fo  abje£t  were  they  in  their  fubmiflions 

to  Lord'  Lauderdale,  that  the  young  Earl  of  Caffilis 

was  the  fingle  pcrfon  that  voted  in  the  n^ative.  This 

p^ed  in  if  ^rliament  fo  fuddenly,  tbtt  Leightoun 

knew  nothing  of  it,  till  it  was  too  late.     He  expofhi* 

lated  with  I-ord  Twcpdalc  fevcrcly  about  it :  *  He 

faid,  the  whole  complexion  of  it  was  fo  contrary  to 

the  common  rules  of  humanity,  not  to  fay  Chriftia- 

nity,  that  he  was  alhamed  to  mix  in  counfels  with 

thoie,  who  could  frame  and  pafs  fuch  Ads  :  And  he 

thought  it  fomewhat  ft  range,  that  neither  he,  nor  I, 

had  been  advifed  with  in  it.    The  Earl  of  Tweedalc 

faid,  the  late  Field  Conventicle  being  a  new  thing,  it 

had  forced  them  tofevcrities,that  at  another  time  could 

not  be  well  exculed  :  And  he  aflured  us,  there  was 

no  deftgH  to  put  it  in  execution. 

I^iglitoun  fent  to  the  wcftcrn  Counties  fix  Epnico- 
pal  I^ivioe^,  all,  except  myfelf,  brought  from  other 
parts :  .  l^airn  and  Chartena  were  two  of  them  :  The 
tbfee  Qfhpny  Aird,  Cook,  and  Patcrfon,  were  the 
*  belt,  we  could  perfuade,  to  igo  round  the  country  to 
preach  in  vacant  Churches,  and  to  argue  upon  the 
^grounda  :ot  the  accommodation  widi  fuch  as  fhould 
rome  to  tliem.  The  Epifcopal  Clergy,  who  were  yet 
,in  the  country,  could  not  argue  much  for  any  thing-, 
luid  WQuld  not  at  all  argue  in  favour  of  a  propofition 

that 
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1670.  that  they  hated.  The  people  of  the  country  came  ge-r 
t/^V^v  ner'ally  to  hear  us,  though  not  in  great  crouds.     Wc 
were  indeed  amazed  to  fee  a  poor  commonalty,  fa 
vj     capable  of  arguing  upon  points  of  government,  auxi 
on  the  bounds  to  be  fet  to  the  power  of  Princes,  in 
matters  of  religion  :   Upon  all  thefe  topicks  they  had 
texts  of  fcripture  at  hand }  ^d  were  ready  with  their 
anfwers,  to  any  thing  that  was  faid  to  them.  *  This 
meafure  of  knowledge  was  fpread  even  among  the 
tneaneft  of  them,  their  cottagers,  and  their  lervants. 
They  were  indeed  vain  of  their  knowledge,  much 
conceited  of  themfelves,  and  were  full  of  a  moft  cn- 
tangle4  fcrupulofity ;  fo  that  they  found  or  made  dif- 
ficulties in  every  thing,  that  could  be  laid  before  them. 
We  ftaid  about  three  months  in  the  country  5  and  in 
that  time  there  was  a  ftand  in  ihc  frequency  of  Con- 
venticles :  But|  as  foon  9s  we  were  gone,  a  fet  of 
thofe  hot  preachers  went  round  all  the  pIs^:es  in  which 
we  had  been,  to  defeat  all  the  good  we  could  hope  to 
do.  They  told  them,  the  Devil  was  never  fo  formida* 
ble  as  when  he  was  transformed  into  an  Angel  of 
light. 
The  Pref'     The  outed  Minifters  had  many  meetings  in  feveral 
bytcriais  p^rts  of  the  kingdom.  They  found  themlclvcs  under 
^^^^[""ca   8^^*^  difficulties.  The  people  had  got  it  among  them, 
th/offers  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  °^^  driven  at,was  only  to  extinguifh 
iniide      Preibytery,  by  fome  feenlin^  conceflions  with  thepre- 
thcm.      fcnt  generation  •,  and  that  it  the  Minifters  went  into 
it,  they  gave  up  their  caufe,  that  fo  they  themfelves 
might  be  provided  for  during  their  lives,  and  die  at 
more  eafe.     So  they,  who  were  ftrangely  fubdued  by 
their  defire  of  popularity,  rcfolvcd  to  reject  the  pro- 
,  pofitions,  though  they  coukl  not  well  tell  on  what 
grounds  they  ihould  juftify  it.     A  report  was  alio 
ipread  among  them,  which  they  believed,  and  had 
its  full  effed  upon  them  :   It  was  faid,  that  the  King 
was  alienated  from  the  Church  of  England,   and 
^eary  of  fuppbrting  Epifcopacy  in  Scotland ;   and 
fo  was  relolved  not  to  clog  his  Government  any 
longer  with  it ;  and  that  the  conceflions  now  made, 
did  not  arife  from  any  tendemefs  we  had  for  them, 

but 
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but  from  an  artifice  to  prefervc  Epifcopacy  j  So  they    1670. 
virere  made  believe,  that  their  agreeing  to  them  was 
really  a  ftrengthenine  of  that  Government,  which  was 
othcrwife  ready  to  fall  with  its  own  weight.     And 
becaufe  a  paflfage  of  Scripture,  according  to  its  gene-^ 
ral  found,  was  apt  to  work  much  on  them,  that  of 
**  touch  not,  tafte  not,  handle  not,**  was  often  re- 
peated  among  them.     It  was  generally  agreed  on  to 
rejeft  the  offers  made  them.  The  next  debate  among 
them  was,  about  the  reafons  they  were  to  give  for  rcr 
jedting  them-,  or  whether  they  would  comply  with 
another  propofitibn,    which  Leightoun  had  made 
them,    that,  if  they  did  not  like  the  propofitions  ho 
had  made,  they  would  fee,  if  they  could  be  more 
happy  than  he  was,  and  offer  at  other  propofitions. 
In  their  meetings  they  named  two  to  maintain  the 
debate;  pro  and  con.     They  difputed  about  the  pro- 
teflation  that  th^y  werp  allowed  to  make  :    And 
*'  Proteftatio  contraria  fafto"  was  a  maxim  that  was 
in  great  vogue  among  them.    They  argued  upon  the 
obligation  by  the  Covenant  to  maintain  their  Church, 
as  then  eflablifhed,  in  doftrine,  worfhip,  difcipline, 
and  government :  And  fo  every  thing  that  was  con- 
trary to  that,  was  reprefented  as  a  breach  of  their  co- 
venant :  And  none  durfl:  objedt  to  that.    But  that 
they  might  make  a  propofition,  which  they  were  fure 
would  not  be  hearkened  to,   they  propofed,  that 
among  the  concelTions  to  be  infifted  on,  one  might 
be,  a  liberty  to  ordain  without  the  Bifhops.     When 
we  heard  what  their  reafonings  were,  papers  were 
writ,  and  fent  among  them,  in  anfwer  to  them.    But 
it  is  a  vain  thing  to  argue,  when  a  refblution  is  taken 
trp,  not  founded  on  argument ;  and  arguments  akrt 
only  fought  for,  to  juflify  that  which  is  already  re- 
folved  on.    We  preffed  them  with  this,  that,  not- 
withftanding  their  Covenant,  they  themfelves  had 
afterwards  made  many  alterations,  much  more  im- 
portant thati  this  of  fubmitting  to  a  conflant  Mode- 
rator, named  by  the  King.    Cromwell  took  from 
them  the  power  of  meeting  in  General  Afiemblies ; 
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1670,  yet  they  went  on,  doing  tlie  other  duties  of  their 
4/VVi  funftion^  though  this,  which  they  cfteemed  the  great- 
eft  of  ^  their  rights,  was  denied  them.     When  an 
order  xame  out  to  Icquefter  the  half  ot"  the  bcncfic^s^ 
of  fuch  as  (hould  ftil!  pray  for  the  King,  tliey  upon 
that  fubmitted,  though  before  thiy  had  d!crted  it  as 
a  duty,  to  which  they  were  bound  by  their  Covenant : 
They  had  difcontinued  their  miniftr^^  in  obedience 
to  laws  and  proclamations  now  for  nine  years  :  And 
thofe,  who  had  accepted  the  Indulgence,  had  come 
in  by  the  King's  authority,  and  had  only  a  parochial 
government,  but  did  not  meet  in  Prefbyterics  :'  From 
al}  which  we  inferred,  that  when  they  had  a  mind  to 
lay  down  any  thing  that  they  thought  a  duty,  or  to 
fubmit  to  any  thing  that  they  thought  an  invafion  of 
their  rights,  they  could  find  a  diftinftion  for  it :  And 
it  was  not  eafy  to  fhew,  why  they  were  not  as  com- 
.  pliant  in  this  particular.     But  all  was  loft  labour: 
Hot  men  among  them  were  pofittve  -,   and  all  of 
them  were  full  of  contention. 

Dutchefs  Hamilton  fent  for  fome  of  them,  Hut- 
chefon  in  particular.  She  faid,  (he  did  not  pretend 
to  underftand  nice  d^ftinftiohs,  and  the  terms  of  dif- 
pute :  Here  was  plain  fcnfe  ;  The  country  might  be 
*  again  ati^uiet,  and  the  reft  of  thofe  that  were  outed, 
admitted  to  Churches,  on  terms  that  fecmed  to  all 
reafonable  men  very  eafy  :  Their  rejefting  this  would 
give  a  very  ill  chara£ber  of  them,  and  would  have 
very  bad  efFefts,  of  which  they  might  fee.caufe  to 
repent,  when  it  would  be  too  late.  She  told  me,  all 
that  Ihe  could  draw  from  him,  that  (he  underftood, 
was,  that  he  faw  the  generality  of  their  party  v/as  re- 
fblved  againft  all  treaties,  or  any  agreement ;  and  that 
if  a  fmall  number  fhould  brdak  off  from  them,  it 
would  not  heal  the  old  breaches,  but  would  create 
new  ones.  .  Jn  condufion^  nothing  was  like  to  follow 
on  this  whole  negotiation:  We,  who  were  engaged 
m  it,  had  loft  all  onr  own  fide  by  offering  at  it ;  and 
'  fhe  Preft5yterians  would  not  vnakc  one  ftep  towards 
us. 

Leightoun 
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tcightoun  dcfired  another  jneering  with  them  at    1670. 
I^aflcy,  CO  which  he  carried  nie  and  one  or  two  more,    ^--v^^ 
They  were  about  thirty.     We  had  two  long  confer-' 
cnces'  with  thebi.     Leightoun  laid  out  before  them  some 
the  obligations  that  lay  on  them  to  feek  for  peace  atconfcren- 
all   times,  but  ijflore  efpecially  when  we  already  faw^^s  upon 
the  difmal  efFe(5h  of  out  contentions :  There  could  ^-^^  " 
no  agreement  unlefs  on  both  fide§  there  was  a  difpo-^^ 
(ition  to  make  fome  abatements,  and  fome  fteps  to- 
ivards  one  another :    It  appeared,  that  we  were  will- 
ing to  make  even  unreafonable  ones  on.  our  fide :  And 
would  they  abate  nothing  in  theirs  ?  Wias  their  opir     . 
nlon  fo.  mathematically  certain, .  that  they  could  not  ■ 
difpcnfe  with  any  part  of  it,  for  the  peace  of  the 
Church,  and  for  the  faving  of  fouk?  Many  poor 
things  were  faid  on  their  fide,  which  would  have 
made  a  lefs  mild  man,  than  he  was,  lofe  all  patience 
But  he  bore  with  all:  And  urged  this  queftion  oa 
them.  Would  they  have  held  communioa  with  the 
Church  of  God,,  a,t  thfe  thr^e  of  the  council  of  Nice, 
or  not  ?  If  they  (hould  fay,  not,  he  would  be  lefs  de- 
lirousof  entering  into  communion  with  them  ;  fince 
he  mufl:  fay  of  the  Church  at  that  time,  "  let  my  fou! 
*'  be  with  theirs :  **  if  they  faid,   they  would  -,  theo 
he  was  fure,  they,  would  not  rejeft  the  offers  now 
made  them,  which  brought  Epifcopacy  much  lower  ■ 
than  it  was  at  that  time.     Gne  of  the  moft  learned 
among  them  had  prepared  a  fpccch  full  of  quotations-, 
to  prove  the  difference  between  the  primitive  EpiTeo- 
pacy  and  ours  at  prefent.  I  was  then  full  of  thofe  mat- 
ters :   So  I  anfwered  all  his  fpcech,  and  "every  one  of 
his  quotations,  and  turned  the  whole  upon  him,  with 
advantages  that  werp  too  evident  to  be  fb  much  as 
denied  by  their  own  party :  and,  it  feemed;  the  per* 
fon  himfelf  thought  fo ;  for  He  did  not  offer  at  one 
word  of  reply.  ,  In  Conclufion,  thePrcfbyteriansdc* 
fired,  that  the  propofitions  might  be  given  them  in 
writing  :  For  hitherto  all  had  palTcd  only^  verbally ; 
and  words,  they  faid,  might  be  mifunderftood,  mifre- 
peated,  and  denied.     Leightoun  had  no  mind  to  do 

6  it: 
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1 670.    it :  Yctj  fince  it  was  plaufible,  to  fay  they  had  nothing 
wv^^  But  words  to  fliew  to  their  brethren,,  he  \yrote  them 
down,  and  gave  me  the  original,  which  I.  (till  Have 
in  my  hands  ^  but  fuiFered  them  to  take  as  man7 
copies  of  it  as  they  plcafed*     At  parting  he  defired 
them  to  come  to  a  final  resolution,  ja^UK)ii  as  they 
could ;  for  he  believed,  they  woul4  be  called  for  by 
the  next  January  to  give  their  anfwers.     And  by  the 
end  of  that  month  they  were  ordered  to  cothe  to.Ediri- 
,       burgh.  1  went  thither  at  the  fame  time  upon  Leigh- 
f      toun's  defire. 
At  laft         We  met  at  the  Earl  of  ftothes^s  houfc,  where  all 
they  re-    this  treaty  came  to  a  fhort  conclufion.    Hutchelbn 
fufed  to    in  all  their  names  faid,  they  had  confidered  the  pro- 
atceptof  pofitions  made  to  them,  but  were  not  fatisfiea  in 
cd&ons.    ^^^^  confciences.to  accept  of  them.    Leightoun  de- 
fired  to  know  upon  what  grounds  they  flood  out. 
Hutchefon  faid,  u  was  not  fafe.  to  argue  againft  law. 
Leightoun  faid,  that  fince  the  Government  had  fee 
on  a  treaty  with  them  in  order  to  the  altering  the 
laws,  they  were  certainly  left  to  a  full  freedom  of  ar- 

Suing  againft  them :  Tnefe  offers  were  no  laws  :  So 
le  arguing  about  them  could  not  be  called  an  ar- 
guing againft  law :  He  offered  them  a  publick  con* 
terence  upon  them,  in  the  hearing  of  all  that  had  a 
mind  to  be  rightly  informed  :  He  faid',  tfie  people 
were  drawn  into  thofe  matters  fo  far,  as  to  make 
a  fchifm  uppn  them :  He  thought,  it  was  therefore 
very  reafonable,  that  they  fhould  likewife  hear  the 
grounds  examined,  upon  which  both  fides  went. 
Hutchefon  refufed  this  :  He  faid,  he  was  but  one 
man ;  and  that  what  he  faid  was  in  the  name  of  his 
brethren,  who  had  given  him  no  farther  authority. 
Leightoun  then  afked,  if  they  had  nothing  on  their 
fide  to  propoie  towards  the  healing  of  our  breaches. 
Hutchefon  anfwered,  their  principles  were  well 
enough  known,  but  he  had  nothing  to  propofe.  Up- 
on this  Leightoun,  in  a  long  difcourfe,  told  wha( 
was  the  defign  he  had  been  driving  at  in  all  this 
negotiation :  It  was  to  procure  peace,  and  to  promote 

religion : 
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Jreligion  :  He  had  offered  fcvcral  things,  which  he  16701^ 
was  perfuaded  were  great  diminutions  of  the  jull  w^v-w 
Vights  of  Epifcopacy :  Yet  fince  all  Church  power 
was  for  edification,  and  not  for  dellrudion,  he  had 
thought,  that  in  our  prefent  clrcumftances  it  might 
have  conduced,  as  much  to  the  intereft  of  religion, 
that  Epifcopacy  (hould  diveft  itfelf  of  a  great  part 
of  the  authority  that  belonged  to  it,  as  the  Bilho^^s 
ufing  it  in  former  ages  had  been  an  advantage  to  re- 
ligion :  His  offers  did  not  flow  from  any  mifthift  of 
the  caufe :  he  was  perfuaded,  Epifcopacy  was  hand- 
ed down  through  all  the  ages  of  the  Church' from  the 
Apoftlesdays  :  Perhaps  he  had  wronged  the  order  by 
-  the  conceflions  he  had  made  :  Yet  he  was  confident 
God  would  forgive  it,  as  he  hoped  his  brethren  would 
cxcufe  it :  Now  they  thought  fit  to  rejeft  thefe  con- 
ceffions,  without  either  offering  any  reafon  for  doing 
it,  or  any  expedient  on  their  fide :  Therefore  the 
continuance  of  our  divifions  mufl  lie  at  their  door, 
both  before  God  and  man :  If  ill  effefts  followed  up- 
on this,  he  was  free  of  all  blame,  and  had  done  his 
part.     Thus  was  this  treaty  broke  off,  to  the  amaze- 
ment of  all  fober  and  difpaffionate  people,  and  to  the 
great  Joy  of  5harp,  and  the  reft  ofthe  bifhops ;  who 
now  for  a  while  feemed  even  pleafed  with  us,  becaufe 
we  had  all  along  aflerted  Epifcopacy,  and  had  plead- 
ed for  it  in  a  high  and  pofitive  ftrain. 

I  hope  this  will  be  thought  an  ufeful  part  of  the  Ccnfures 
hiftory  of  that  time :  None  knew  the  fteps  made  in  paffcd  up- 
it  better  than  myfclf.     The  fierce  Epifcopal  men  will  ^"1  ^" 
fee,  how  much  they  were  to  blame  for  accufing  that  Matter. 
Apoftolical  man  Leightoun,  as  they  did,  on  this 
occafion  ;  as  if  he  had  defigned  in  this  whole  matter 
to  betray  his  own  order,  and  to  fct  up  Prefbytcry. 
The  Prefbyterians  may  alfo  fee,  how  much  their  be- 
haviour difgufted  all  Wife,  Moderate  ahd  good  men, 
when  they  rejeRed  propofitioAs,  that  came  fo  home 
even  to  the  maxims  they  had  fet  up,  that  nothing 
but  the  fear  of  offending,  that  is  of  lofing  the  credit 
they  had  with  their  party,  could  be  fo  ^nuch  as' pre- 
tended 
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1157a.  tended  for  their  refufing  to  agree  to  them.  Our  part 
v^'-v-s.;  in  the  whole  negociation  wtis  fincere  and  open.  We 
were  adbuated  by  no  other  principle^  and  had  n^ 
other  defign,  but  to  allay  a  violent  agitation  of 
iiien*s  Ipirits,  that  was  throwing  us  int;o  great  diftrac- 
tions  ;  and  to  heal  a  breach,  that  was  like  to  lee  in 
an  inundation  of  miferies  upon  us^  as  has  appeared 
but  too  evidently  ever  fince.  The  high  party,  keep- 
ing ftill  their  old  biafs  to  perfecution,,  and  recover- 
ing afterwards  their  credit  with  the  Government, 
carried  violent  proceedings  fo  far^  that,  after  they 
had  thrown  the  Nation  ihpo  great  convulfions,  they 
drew  upon  themfelves  fuch  a  degree  of  fury  from 
enraged  multitudes,  whoni  they  had  opprelled 
long  and  heavily,  that,  in  concluilon,  the  Epifcopal 
order  was  put  down,  asfhall  be  told  in  its  proper 
place.  The  roughnefs  of  our  own  fide,,  and  the  per- 
verfenefs  of  the  Prefbyterians,  did  fo  much  alienate 
me  from  both,  that  I  refolved  ^o  withdraw  myfclf 
from  any  fgfther  nieddling,.  and  to 'give  my  felf  whol- 
ly to  ftudy.  I  was  then,  and  for  three  years  after  that, 
.offered  to  be  made  a  Bifhop  :  But  I  refufed  it,  I 
faw  the  counfcls  were  altering  above  :  So  I  ceiblved 
tQ  look  on,  and  fee  whither  things,  would  turn. 

1671.  ^y  acquaintance  at  Hamilton,  and  the  favour  and 
K^^Y^^  friendlhiplmet withfromboththcDuke andDutchef§, 
The  Mc-  made  me  offer  my  fervice  to  them,  in  order  to  the 
ttjoirs  fearch  of  many  papers^  that  were  very  careftilly  prc- 
?J  ^^^  J.  fervedby  them:  for  the  Dutchefs's  uncle  had  charged 
Hamilton  ^^^  ^^  keep  them  with  the  fame  care,  as  (he  kept  the 
was  writ  Writings  of  her  eftatc ;  fince  in  thefe  a  full  juftifica- 
by  me  at  ^[0^  of  ij^er  father*s  publick  adtings,  and  of  his  own, 
would  be  found,  when  fhe  Ihould  put  them  in  the 
hands  of  one,  that  could  fet  them  in  order,  and  io  a 
due  light.  She  put  them  all  in  my  hands,  which  I 
acknowledge  was  a  very  great  truft :  And  I  made 
no  ill  ufe  of  it.  I  found  there  materials  for  a  very 
large  hiftory.    I  writ  it  with  great  fincerity  5  and 

concealed 
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toncealed  none  of  their  errors.     I  did  indeed  confieat    t6yt» 
leveral  things  that  related  to  the  King  i  1  left  out 
fome  paflages  that  wel-e  in  his  letters ;  in  fomc  of 
which  was  too  much  weaknefs,  and  in  others  too 
tnuch  craft  and  anger.   I  got  through  that  work  in  si 
few  months.     When  the  Earl  of  Lauderdale  heard 
that  I  had  finiflied  it,  he  defired  me  to  come  up  td  ' 
hirti ;  for  he  was  fure,  he  could  both  refttfy  lYiany 
things,  and  enlarge  on  a  great  many  more.     His  tnic 
dcfign  was,  to  engage  me  to  put  in  a  great  deal,  re  • 
lating  to  himfelf  in  that  work.     I  found  another  dc* 
gree  of  kindnefs  and  confidence  frorti  hrm  upon  nPf 
coming  up,  than  ever  before.  *  I  bac|  nothing  to  aflC 
fcrmyfelr,  but  to  be'excufed  from  the  offer  of  twd 
Bilhopricks.     But  whatfoever  I  alked  for  any  othei: 
perfon  was  granted :,  And  I  was  Confidercd  as  hii 
favourite'.  He  trufted  me  with  all  fecrets,  and  feem- 
cd  to  haVe  no  referves  with  me.     He  indeed  prdl>- 
cd  me  to  give  up  with  Sir  Robert  Murray :  And 
I  faw,  that  upon  miy  doing  that,   I  (hould  have 
as  much  credit  with  him  as  I  could  defire.     Sir 
Robert  himfelf  apprehended  this   would    be   put 
to  mej   and  prefled   me.  to  comply  with  him  ih 
It.     But  I  hated  fcrvitude,  as  much  as  IlOved  him  :  ' 
fo  1  refufed  it  flatly.    1  to'd  Lord  Lauderdale,  that 
Sir  Robert  had  been  as  a  (ccond  father,  or  gbvernotA: 
to  me,  and  therefore  I  could  not  break  friendfhip 
with  him.     But  I  protaifed  to  fpeak  to  him  of  no- 
thing that  he  trufted  to  me.     And  this  was  all  that 
ever  he  could  bring  me  to,  though  he  put  it  often 
to  me.     I  was  treated  by  him  with  an  entire  confi- 
dence.    Applications  Were  made  to  me ;  and  every 
thing  ihit  Ipropofed  Was  done.     I  laid  before  hirfi 
the  ill  ftate  the  affairs  of  Scotland  were  falling  into, 
by  his  throwing  off  fo  many  of  his  friends.     Duke 
Hamilton  and  he  had  been  for  fome  years  in  ill 
terms.     I  laid  down  a  method  for  bringing  them  to 
a  better  underflanfdi^g.     I  got  kind  letters  to  pafs 
on  both  fides,  and  put  their  reconciliation  ii>  fo  fair 
a  way,  that  upon  my  retarn  to  Scothitid  it  was  for 
Vt)L.  !•  E  c  that 
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^671.  that  time  fully  made  up.  I  had  authority  from  him 
V^v>i/  to  try,  how  both  the  Earls  of  Argile,  and  Tweedalc, 
might  return  to  their  old  friendfliip  with  him.  The 
Earl  of  Argile  was.  ready  to  do  every  thing.  Bat 
the  Earl  of  Athol  had  propofed  a  match  between  his 
fon  and  Lady  Dyfert's  daughter,  and  he  had  an  he- 
reditary hatred  to  the  Lord  Argile  and  his  family  : 
&}  that  could  not  be  eafily  brought  about.  Lord 
'iTweedale  was  refolved  to  withdraw  from  bufmefs. 
The  JEarl  of  Lauderdale  had  for  many  years  treated 
his  brother  the  Lord  Halton,  with  as  much  contempt 
as  he  deferved  -,  for  he  was  both  w^ak  and  violent, 
infolent  and  corrupt.  He  had  promifed  to  fettle  his 
cftate  on  his  daughter,  when  the  Lord  Twecdale's 
fon  married  her.  But  his  brother  offered  now  eve- 
ry thing  that  Lady  Dyfert  defired,  provided  fhc 
.would  get  his  brother  to  fettje  his  ei^ate  on  him.  So 
Lord  Halton  was  now  taken  into  affairs ;  and  had 
fo  much  credit  with  his  brother,  that  all  the  de- 
pendance  was  upon  him.  And  thus  the  breach  be- 
tween the  Earls  of  Lauderdale  and  Tweedale  was  ir- 
reconcileable  y  though  I  did  all  I  could  to  make  it 

A  farther  As  to  Church  affairs.  Lord  Lauderdale  afked  my 
Indul-  opinion  concerning  them.  I  gave  it  frankly  to  this 
^ro^^f  d  P"^P^^^"  There  were  many  vacancies  in  the  difaffcA- 
^"^  ^  *  '  ed  Counties,  to  which  no  conformable  men  of  any 
worth  could  be  prevailed  on  to  go  :  So  I  propofed, 
that  the  Indulgence  fhould  be  extended  to  them  all ; 
and  that  the  Minifters  Ihould  be  put  into  thofc  pa- 
jifhes  by  couples,  and  have  the  benefice  divided  be- 
tween them ;  and,  in  the  Churches,  where  the  In- 
dulgence had  already  taken  place,  that  a  fecond 
Minifter  fhould  be  added,  and  have  the  half  of  the 
benefice :  By  this  means  I  reckoned,  that  all  the 
outed  Miniflers  would  be  again  employed,  and  kept 
from  going  round  the  uninfected  parts  of  the  King- 
dom :  I  alfo  propofed  that  they  fhould  be  confined  to 
their  parifhes,  not  to  flir  out  of  them  without  leave 
from  the  Bifliop  of  the  diocefc,  or  a  Privy  Counfel- 

lourj 
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lour;  and  that^  upon  tranfgrcfnng- the  rules  that;  1671. 
Ihould  be  fent  them,  a' proportion  of  their  benefice  '-'•v^o 
fhould  be  forfeited j  and  applied  to  fome  piouS  ufe. 
Lord  Lauderdale  heard  me  to  an  end  i  And  tfien, 
ivithout  arguing  one  word  upon  any  one  branch  of 
this  fcheme,  he  dcfired  me  to  put  it  in  writing  j 
which  I  did.  And  the  neXt  year,  when  he  Csitht 
down  again  to  Scotland,  he  made  orte  Write  out  rtiy 
paper,  and  turned  it  into  the  ftyle  of  inftru£Horts.  So 
cauly  did  he  let  himfelf  be  governed  by  thofe  whom 
he  trufted,  even  i-n  matters  of  great  confequencei* 
Four  Bifhops  happened  to  die  that  year,  of  which 
Edinburgh  was  one.  I  was  defired  to  make  m.y  owii 
choice:  But  I  refufed  them  all.  Yet  I  obtained  a 
letter  to  be  writ,  by.  the  King's  order,  to  Lord 
Rothes,  that  he  (hould  call  the  two  Archbifhops, 
and  four  of  the  Officers  of  State,  and  fend  up  their 
opinion  to  the  King  of  the  perfons  fit  to  be  pro- 
moted :  and  a  private  letter  was  writ  to  the  Lords, 
to  join  withLeightoun  in  recommending  the  perfons 
that  he  (hould  name.  Leightoun  was  uneafy,  when 
he  foqnd  that  Charteris,  and  Nairn,  as  well  as  my*- 
felf,  could  not  be  prevailed  on  to  accept  Bilhopricks. 
They  had  an  ill  opinion  of  the  Court,  and  could  not 
be  brought  to-  leave  their  retirement.  1  eightoun 
was  troubled  at  this.  He  faid,  if  his  friends  left 
the  whole  load  on  him,  he  muft  leave  all  to  provi- 
dencc*  Yet  he  named  the  beft  men  he  could  think 
on.  And,  that  Sharp  might  not  have  too  publick 
an  affront  put  on  him,  Leightoun  agreed  to  one 
of  his  nomination.  But  now  1  go  to  Open  a  fcent 
of  another  nature. 

The  Court  was  now  going  into  other  meafures.  pot-cigti 
The  Parliament  had  given  the  King  all  the  money  afFain. 
he  had  aflced  for  repairing  his  fleetj  and  for  fupply- 
ing  his  ftorcs  and  magazines.     Additional  revenues 
were,  alfo  given  for  Tome  years.     But  at  their  laft  An  air- 
fitting,  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1670,  it  ap- ancc  with 
pcared  that  the  Houfe  of  Commons  were  out  of^^^^^^ 
countenance  for  having  given  io  much  money,  and 
£e  2  itemed 
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167 1. ,  feemed  refolved  to  give  no  more.   All  was  obtained 
w^y-i.^    iinder  t1ie  pretence  of  maintaining  the  Triple  Alli- 
ance.    When  the  Court  faw  how  little  reafon  they 
had  to  exped  farther  fupplies,  the  Duke  of  Buck- 
ingham told  the  King^    that  now  the  time  was 
come,  in  which  he 'might  both  revenge  the  attempt 
on  Chatham,  and  fliake  off  the  uneafy  reftraint  ot  a 
Houfe  of  Commons.     And  he  got  leave  from  the 
King  to  fend  over  Sir  Ellis  Leightoun  to  the  Court  of 
J'rance,  to  offer  the  projeft  of  a  new  alliance  and  a 
new  war.    Sir  Ellis  told  me  this  himfclf :    And 
was  proud  to  think,  that  he  was  the  firft  man  em- 
ployed in  thbfe  black  and  fatal  deflgns.     But,  in 
the  iirft  propofition  made  by  us,  the  fubduing  of 
England,  and  the  toleration  of  popery,  here  was 
y^  offered,  as  that  with  which  the  defign  muft  be  be- 
gun.    France,  feeing  England  fo  inclined,  refolved 
to  pufli  the  matter  farther. 
The  Dut-'    The  King's  jfifter,  the  Dutchefs'of  Orleans*  was 
Orie°8    ^-^^"g^^^f^^  wTttieft  woman  Jn  France.     The  King 
came  to    ^^  France  had  made  love  to  her,  .with  which  (he 
l)o\cT.     ^as  highly   incenfcd,  when  Ihe  faw  it  was  only  a 

frctence,  to  cover  his  addrefles  to  Madamoifclle 
.a  \'*aliere,  one  of  her  maids  of  honour,'  whom 
'he  afterwards  declared  openly  to  be  his  Miftrefs  : 
^ct  Ihe  had  reconciled  herfelf  to  the  King ;  and  was 
now  fo  entirely  trufted  by  him,  that  he  ordered  her 
to  propofe  an  interview  with  her  brother  at  Dover. 
The  King  went  thither,  and  was  fo  much  charm- 
ed with  his  fifter,  that  every  thing  (he  propofcd, 
and  every  favour  (he  aflced,  was  granted.  The 
King  could  deny  her  nothing.  She  propofed  an  al- 
,  Jiance,  in  order  to  the  conqueft  of  Holland.  The 
>  King  had  a  mind -to  have  begun  at  home.  Butfhe 
diverted  him  from  that.  It  could  not  be  forefccn, 
what  difficulties  the  King  might  meet  with  upon 
the  firft  opening  the  defign  :  As  it  would  alarm  all 
his  people,  fo  it  would  fend  a  great  deal  of  wealth, 
and  trade,  and  perhaps  much  people  over  toHol- 
;land :  and  by  Juch  an  acceffion  they  would  grow 

ftfonger. 
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ftronger,  as  he  would  grow  weaker.     So  flie  pro   1671* 
po&d,  that  they  fhould'  begin  with  Hi:>iland,  an^  v<v>^ 
atuck  it  vigoroufly,  both  by  Tea  and  laod :  Ai>4. 
upon  their  fuccefs  in  that,  all  the  reft  would  be  sMi  . 
eafy  work.     This  account  of  that  negotiation.  W4S 
printed  twelve  years  after,  at  Paris,  by  one  Abbof 
Primi..    I  had  that  part  of  the  book  in  my  haod^^ 
in  wHich  this  was  contained.     Lord  Prefton  wa^ 
then  the  King's  Envoy  at  Paris:   So  he,  knowr- 
ing  how  great  a  prejudice  the  publiihing  this  would 
be  to  his  mafter*s  affairs,  complained  of  it.     Thp     ' 
book  was  upon  that  fupprefied ;  and  the  writer  w-^ 
put  in  the  Baftille.     But  he  had  drawn-  it  out  of  tbp 
papers  of  Mr.  Le  Tellier's  office :  So  there  is  little 
reaibn  to  doubt  of  the  truth  of  the  thing*   Ma(^mf, 
as  this  book  fays,  prevailed  to  have  htr  fchcme  fetr 
tied,  and  fo  went  back'  to  France.     The  journey 
proved  fatal  to  her :  for  the  Duke  of  Orleans  had 
heard  fuch  things  of  her  behaviour,  that  it  was  faid 
he  ordered  a  great  dofe  of  fuBlimate  tQ  be  given  her.  Soon  after 
in  a  glafs  of  fuccory-water,  of  which  flie  died  a  fev  PpJ^pn^ 
hours  after,  in  great  torments :  And  when  (he  w^s  t 

opened,  her  ftomach  was  all  ulcerated. 

Since  I  mention  her  death,  I  will  fet  down  otte  ^ome  of 
ftory  of  her,  that  was  told  nie  by  a  perfon  of  di-  her  ia- 
ftinftion,  who  had  it  from  fome  who  were  well  in-  "*£**"• 
formed  of  the  matter.    The  King  of  France  had 
courted  Madame  Soiflbns,   and  made  a  fhew  o( 
courting  Madame.     But  his  afl^ions   fixing  on 
Madamoifelle  La  Valiere,  (he  whom  he  had  foB* 
faken,  as  well  as  Ihe  whom  he  had  deceived,  refolM-    * 
ed  to  be  revenged  :  And  they  entered  into  a  friend- 
Ihip  in  order  to*  that.     They  had  each  of  them  a 
Gallant:  Madame  had  the  Count  DeGuiche,  and 
the  other  had  the  Marquis  Des  Vardes,  then  in 
great  favour  with  the  King,  and  a  very  graceful 
perfon.     When  the  treaty  of  the  King  of  France*s  - 
marriage  was  fet  on  foot,  there  was  an  opinipn 
generally  received,  that  the  Infanta  of  Spain  was 
E  e  3  a  woman 
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1671/  a  wonlan  of  great  genius,  and  would  have  a  con- 
v*pv»*/  fiderable  ftrokc  in  all  affairs.  So,  many  young 
men  of  quality  ftt  themfelves  to  learn  the  Spanifh 
language,  to  give  them  the  more  credit  with  the 
young  queen.  All  that  fell  to  the  ground,  when  it 
appeared  how  weak  a  woman  (he  was.  Thefe  two 
were  of  that  number.  Count  De  Guiche  watched  an 
occafion,  when  a  letter  from  the  King  of  Spain  was 
given  to  bis  daughter  by  the  Spanilh  Ambaflador, 
and  fhe  tore  the  envelope,  and  let  it  fall.  He  ga« 
thcred  up  all  the  parcels  of  it,  together  with  the 
feal.  From  thefe  they  learned  to  imitate  the  King 
of  Spain's  writing.  And  they  fent  to  Holland  to 
get  a  feal  engraven  from  the  impreffion  of  the  waac 
When  all  was  prepared,  a  letter  was  writ,  as  in  the 
name  of  the  King  of  Spain,  reproaching  his  daugh- 
ter for  her  tamenefs  in  fuffering  fuch  an  afiront,  as 
the  King  put  on  her  by  his  amours,  with  reflexions 
full  both  of  contempt  and  anger  againft  the  King. 
There  was  one  Spanilh  Lady  left  about  the  Queen : 
Sone  of  So  they  forged  another  letter,  as  from  the  Spanilh 
^  i»-  Ambaflador  to  her,  with  that  to  the  Queen  inclofed 
^«««*  in  it,  defiring  her  to  deliver  it  fecretly  into  the 
Queen's  own  hand.  And  they  made  a  livery,  fudi 
as  the  Spanifh  Ambaflador's  pages  wore :  And  a 
boy  was  fent  in  it  with  the  letter.  The  Lady  fufpeft- 
cd  'no  forgery;  but  fancied,  the  letter  might  he 
about  fome  matter  of  State.  She  thought  it  fafcft 
to  carry  it  to  the  King,  who  reading  it  ordered  an 
enquiry  to  be  made  about  it.  The  Spanilh  Am- 
baflador faw  he  was  abufed  in  it.  The  King  fpoke 
to  the  Marquis  Dcs  Vardes,  not  fufpefting  that  he 
was  in  it,  and  charged  him  to  fearch  after  the  au- 
thor of  this  abufe,  that  was  intended  to  he  put  on 
him.  The  two  ladies  now  rejoiced,  that  the  look- 
ing after  the  difcovery  was  put  in  the  hands  of  a 
man,  fo  much  concerned  in  it.  He  amuied  the 
King  with  the  enquiries  that  he  was  making,  tho* 
h?  ^^  ^y^T  in  a  wrong  icent.     gut  in  9U  this  tin^ 
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Madame  was  fo  pleafcd  with  his  condu£t.  that  (he 
came  to  like  his  perfon ;  and  had  fo  little  command 
of  herielf,  that  ihe  told  Madame  SoifTons,  fhe  was 
her  rival.  The  other  readily  complied  with  her. 
And,  by  an  odd  piece  of  extravagance,  he  was  fent 
for :  And  Madam  Soillbns  cold  him,  fince  he  was 
in  Madame's  favour,  (he  releafed  him  from  all  ob- 
ligations, and  delivered  him  over  to  her.  The  Mar- 
quis Des  Vardes  thought,  this  was  only  an  artifice  of 
gallantry,  to  try  how  faithful  he  was  to  his  amours: 
So  he  declared  himfelf  incapable  of  changing,  in 
terms  full  of  refpcft  for  Madame,  and  otpaflion 
for  the  other.  This  raifed  in  Madame  fo  deep  a 
reftntment,  that  (he  refolved  to  facrifice  Des  Vardes, 
but  to  fave  the  Count  De  Guiche.  So  fhe  gave  him 
notice,  that  the  King  had  difcovered  the  whole  in- 
trigue  i  and  charged  him  to  haften  out  of  France. 
And,  as  foon  as  £he  believed  that  he  was  in  Flan* 
dcrs,  fhe  told  all  to  the  King  of  France.  Upbr^ 
which  Des  Vardes  was  not  only  difgraced,  but  kept 
long  a  prifoner  in  Aigues  Mortes.  And  afterwards 
he  was  fuffered  to  come  to  Montpelier.  And  it  was 
almoft  twenty  years  after,  before  he  was  fuffered  to 
come  to  Court.  J  was  at  Court  when  he  came  firft 
to  ic  He  was  much  broke  in  his  health,  but  was 
become  a  philofopher,  and  was  in  great  reputation 
among  all  Des  Cartes's  followers.  Madame  had  an 
intrigue  with  another  perfon,  whom  I  knew  well, 
the  Count  of  Treville.  When  fhe  was  in  her  agony, 
fhe  faid,  "-adieu  Treville."  He  was  fo  (truck  with 
this  accident,  that  it  had  a  good  effedl  on  him ;  for 
he  went  and  lived  many  years  among  the  Fathers  of 
the  Oratory,  and  became  both  a  very  learned,  and 
devout  man.  He  came  afterwards  out  into  the  world, 
I  iaw  him  often.  He  was  a  man  of  a  very  fweet 
(emper,  only  a  little  too  formal  for  a  French  man. 
But  he  was  very  fincere.  He  was  a  Janfenift.  Ho 
hated  the  Jefuits.  And  had  a  very  mean  opinion  of 
the  King,  which  appeared  in  all  the  inflances,  ia 
Vbich  it  was  fafc  for  him  to  fhew  i?. 
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1 67 1 .  Upon  Madame*6  death,  as  the  Marihal  Bellefonds 
<^'f%^  came  from  France  with  the  complement  to  the 
Tl^  trca-  Coui-t  of  England,  fo  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  was 
France  re- ^^^  thither  on  pretence  to  return  the  complement* 
gociatcd.  but  really  to  finifti  the  treaty.  The  King  of  France 
ufed  him  in  fo  particular  a  manner^  knowing  his  va- 
nity, and  carefed  him  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  he 
went  without  refcrve  into  the  tnterells  of  France, 
Yet  he  proiefted  to  me,  that  he  never  confented  to 
the  French  fleet's  coming  into  our  feas  and  harbours. 
He  faid,  he  was  offered  40,000  /.  if  he  could  per- 
fnade  the  King  to  yield  to  it:  and  he  appealed  to  the 
Earl  of  Dorfct  for  this,  who  was  in  the  fecret.  He 
therefore  concluded,  fince,  after  all  the  uneafinefs 
ihewed  at  firft,  the  King  had  yielded  to  it,  that 
Lord  Arlington  had  the  money.  Lord  Shaftefbury 
laid  the  blame  of  this  chiefly  on  the  duke  of  Buck- 
ingham :  for  he  told  me,  that  he  himfelf  had  wjrita 
peremptory  infl:ruftion  to  him  from  the  King,  to  give 
up  all  treaty,  if  the  French  did  infift  on  the  fending 
a  fleet  to  our  afllftance-  And  therefore  he  blamed 
him,  as  having  yielded  it  up,  fmce  he  ought  to 
have  broke  off  all  farther  treaty,  upon  their  infift- 
./  ing  on  this.  But  the  Duke  of  York  told  me,  there 
was  no  money  given  to  corrupt  the  King's  mini- 
fters ;  ths^t  the  King  and  he  had  long  infiftcd  on 
having  all  their  fupplies  from  France  in  money, 
without  a  fleet ;  and  that  the  French  fliewed  them 
it  was  not  poflible  for  them  to  And  out  funds  for  fo 
great  an  expence,  unlefs  we  took  a  fquadron  of  their 
fhips;  dace  they  could  not  both  maintain  their 
own  flept,  and  furnilh  us  with  money  that  would 
be  neceflary,  if  we  took  not  their  fquadron.  It 
was  agreed,  that  the  King  fhould  have  350,000  A 
a  year  during  the  war,  together  with  a  fleet  from 
France  England  was  to  attack  the  Dutch  by  fca, 
while  the  King  of  Francelhould  invade  them  by  land 
with  a  mighty  army.  It  was  not  doubted,  but  that 
r.'-!  Sfgtcs  WOVjW  fipd  it  in^poflible  to  refill  fo  great 
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a  force^  and  would  therefore  fubmit  to  the  tiKo 
Kings :  So  the  divifion  they  agreed  on  was^  th^t ' 
Hngiand  fhould  have  Zealand,  and  that  the  King  of 
France  fhould  have  all  the  reft,  except  Holl^, 
vrhich  was  to  be  given  to  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
if  he  would  come  into  the  alliance :  And  it  fhould 
be  ftill  a  trading  tountry,  but  without  any  capital 
Ihips.     Lord  Lauderdale  faid  upon  that  occafion  to- 
nie,  that  whatibever  they  intended  to  do,  the/ 
were  refolved  to  dp  it  e&ftually  all  at  once:  But  he 
would  not  ga  into  farther  particulars.     That  the 
year  1672  might  be  fatal  to  other  Common- wealths,     j 
as  well  as  to.  the  States,  the  Duke  of  Savoy  was  en-     1 
oouraged  to  msike  a  conqueftof  Genoa ;  though  he 
afterwards  failed  in  the  attempt ,  and  the  King  of 
Denmark  was  invited  into  the  alliance,  with  the  of«-     \ 
fer  of  the  town  of  Hamburgh,  on  which  be  had      \ 
long  &c  his  h^t.    The  Duke  of  Richmond  was'      ; 
fent  to  givie  a  luiire  to  that  negociation,  which  wag 
chiefly  managed  by  Mr.  Henfhaw ;  who  told  me^ 
that  we  offered  that  King  fome  fhips  to  aflift  him 
in  feizing  tiiat  rich  town.     But  he  was  then  in  thofe 
engagements  with  the  States  of  Holland,  that  even 
this  offer  did  not  prevail  on  him. 

Lockart  was  at  this  time  brought  to  court  by  Lockhan 
Lord  Lauderdale,  hoping  that  he  would  continue  in  fent  to 
an  entire  dependance  on  him,  and  be  his  creature,  France. 
He  was  under  fo  great  a  jealoufy  from  the  Govern^ 
ment  for  his  former  a£bings,  that  he  was  too  eafy  to 
enter  into  any  employment,  that  might  bring  him 
into  favour,  not  fo  much  out  of  any  ambition  to* 
rife,  as  from  a  defire  to  be  fafe^  and  to  be  no  longer- 
looked  on  as  an  enemy  to  the  Court :  for  when  a  fo^ 
reign  Minifter  afked  the  King's  leave  to  treat  with 
him  in  his  mafter's  name,   the  King  confentedj 
but  with  this  fevere  reflexion,  that  he  believed  he 
would  be  true  to  any  body  but  himfelf*    He  was^ 
&nt  to  the  Courts  of  Brandenburgh  and  Lunen- 
burgh,  either  to  draw  them  into  the  alliances  or,  if 
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1671.  that  could  not  be  done,  at  lead  to  fecure  them  from 
woT^^  all  apprehenfions.  But  in  this  he  had  no  fucceis. 
And  indeed  when  he  faw  into  what  a  negotiation  be 
was  engaged,  he  became  very  uneafy  :  For,  tho* 
the  blacked  part  of  the  fecret  was  not  trufted  to 
him,  as  appeared  to  me  by  his  inftrudions,  which 
I  read  after  his  death ;  yet  he  faw  whither  things 
were  going.  And  that  affefted  him  fo  deeply,  that^ 
it  was  believed  to  have  contributed  not  a  little  to 
the  languiihing  he  foon  fell  under,  which  ended  in 
his  death  two  years  after. 
Pretended  The  war  being  thus  refolved  on,  fome  pretences 
mfoDs  were  in  the  next  place  to  be  fought  out  to  excufe 
ror  chc  j^  .  p^^^  though  the  King  of  France  went  more 
reundly  to  work,  aAdpublifhed  that  he  was  ib  ill 
iatisfied  with  the  condud  of  the  States,  that  it  did 
not  confift  with  his  glory  to  bear  it  any  longer,  yet 
we  thought  it  decent  for  us  to  name  fome  particu- 
lars. It  was  faid,  we  had  fome  pretenfions  on 
Surinam,  not  yet  completely  fatisfied  ;  and  that  the 
States  harboured  traitors,  that  fled  fromjuftice,  and 
lived  in  Holland  :  fome  medals  were  complained 
of,  that  feemed  diflionourable  to  the  King ;  as  alfo 
fome  pictures :  And,  though  thefe  were  not  made 
by  publick  order,  yet  a  great  noife  was  raifed  about 
them.  But  an  accident  happened,  that  the  Court 
laid  great  hold  of.  The  Dutch  fleet  lay  oflF  the 
coafl:  of  England  the  former  year :  And  one  of  the 
King's  Yachts  failed  by,  and  expeded  they  fhould 
ftrike  fail.  They  faid,  they  never  refufed  it  to  any 
man  of  war :  But  they  thought  that  honour  did  not 
belong  to  fuch  an  inconflderable  veflel.  I  was  then 
at  Court :  and  I  faw  joy  in  the  looks  of  thofe  that 
were  in  the  fecret.  Selden  had  in  his  Mare  Claufum 
raifed  this  matter  fo  high,  that  he  made  it  one  of 
the  chief  rights  and  honours  of  the  Crown  of  Eng^ 
land,  as  the  acknowledgement  of  the  King's  empire 
in  the  four  feas.  The  Dutch  offered  all  fatis^ftion 
for  the  f  utiire  in  this  matter :  Bat  they  would  not 
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lend  their  Admiral  orer  as  a  criminaL  While 
Prance  was  treating  with  England,  they  continued  ^ 
to  amufe  the  Dutch :  And  they  poflefled  De  Groot, 
then  the  Dutch  Ambaflador  at  Paris,  or  they  cor- 
rupted him  into  a  belief  that  they  bad  no  defign  on 
them,  and  the  Dutch  were  too  fecure,  and  depend* 
cd  too  much  on  his  advertifements.  Yet  the  States 
entered  into  a  negociation,  both  with  Spain  and  the 
Emperor,  and  with  the  King  of  Denmark,  the 
Eledorof  Brandcnburgh,  and  the  Duke  of  Lunen- 
burgh.  Th^  King  of  Sweden  was  yet  under  age : 
And  the  Miniftry  there  defired  a  neutrality.  France 
^nd  England  fent  two  Ambafladors  to  them,  both 
nien  of  great  probity,  Pomponne  and,  Coventry^ 
who  were  both  recalled  at  the  fame  time  to  be  Sci- 
cretaries  of  State.  Coventry  was  a  man  of  wit  and 
heat,  of  fpirit  and  candour.  He  never  gave  bad 
advices :  But  when  the  King  followed  the  ill  ad- 
vices that  others  gave,  he  thought  himfelf  bound 
to  excufe,  if  not  to  juftify  them,  For  this  the  Duke  of 
York  commended  him  much  ^o  me,  He  faid,  in  / 
that  he  was  a  pattern  to  all  good  fubjefts,  fince  he  "j" 
defended  all  the  King's  counfels  in  ptiblick,  even 
when  he  had  blamed  theni  moft  in  private,  with 
the  J/Ling  himfelf. 

Our  Court  having  refolved  on  a  war,  did  now  1672, 
look  out  for  money  to  carry  it  on.    The  King  had  ^^nr^ 
been  running  into  a  great  debt  ever  fince  his  Refto-  J^^  ^u'- 
ration.    One  branch  of  it  was  fpr  the  pay  of  thatj^|  p|*^^' 
fleet  that  brought  him  over.    The  m^in  of  it  had  chLu^. 
been  contracted  during  the  former  Dutch  war.  The 
King,    in  ordf r  to  the  keeping   his  credit,   had 
dealt  with  fome  Bankers,  and  had  afCgned  over 
the  revenue  to  them.    They  drove  a  great  trade, 
$md  had  made  grefit  s|dvantag^  by  it.    The  King 
paid  th^m  at  (he  r^te  of  8  per  cent :  And  they  paid 
thole  who  put  money  in  their  hands  only  6  per 
pent :  And  ks^  gr?^  pf^dit  i  for  payments  weie 
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made  very  pUnftually.    The  King  Ihad  in  fome 
'proclamations- given  Ris  fiiith,  that  lie  would  con- 
tinue to  make  good  all  his  alignments,  till  the 
whole  debt  fliould  be  paidj  Which  was  now  grow- 
ing up  to  almoft  a  million  and  a  "half.     So  one  of 
the  ways  propbfed  for  fupplyrng  the  King  with  mo* 
hey  was,  that  he  ihould  ftop  thefe  payments  for  a 
year,  it  being'  thought  certain,  that  by  the  end  of 
the  year  the  Ring  would  be  out  of  all  his  neceflides, 
by  the  hopes  they  had  of  fuccefe  in  the  war.   The 
Earl  of  Shaftcfbury  was  the  chief  man  in  this  ad- 
vice.    He  excufcd  it  to  me,  telling  me  what  ad- 
vantage the  Bankers  had  made,  and  how  juft  it 
was  for  the  King  to  bring  them  to  an  account,  for 
jtheir  ufury  and  extortions:  And  added,  that  he 
never  meant  the  ftop  fliould  run  beyond  the  year. 
He  certainly  knew'  of  it  before  hand  ;  and  took  all 
his  own  money  out  of  the  Bankers  hands,    and 
warned  fome  of  his  friends  to  do  the  like.     Lord 
Lauderdale  did  about  this  time  marry  Lady  Dyfert, 
upon  his  own  Lady's  death :  And  (he  writ  me  a 
/    long  account  of  the  Ihutting  up  of  the  Exchequer, 
i  as  both   juft  and  neccjffary.     The  Bankers  were 
broke ;  "ahd^great  iftuTtituc(evWio  had  trufted  their 
money  in  their  hands,   were  ruined  by  this  dif- 
honourable  and  perfidious  aftion.     But  this  gave 
the    King    only    his    own*  revenue    again.     So 
other  ways  were  to  be  found  for  an  increafe  of 
treafure. 
The  at-        By  the  peace  of  Breda  it  was  provided,  that, 
tempt  on  Jn  order  to  the  fecurity  of  trade,  no  merchant's 
SmvTO  ^'^^P^  fliould  be  for  the  future  fallen  on,  till  fix 
fleet.        months  after  a  declaration  of  war.     The  Dutch 
had  a  rich  fleet  coming  from  Smyrna,  and  other 
parts   of  the  Mediterranean,   under  the  convoy 
of  a  few  njen  of  war.    Our  Court  had  advice 
of  this.     And  Holmes   was  ordered   to  lye  in 
wait  for  them,   and  to  take  them  near  the  Iflc 
pf  Wight  wijh  eight  men  of  wur.    As  he  was 
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iailihg  thitlier  he  met  Spragge,  Who  wus  return-   i^ji. 
ing  from  the  Straits  with  a  fquadron  of  .oar  fliips ;    s^^^^ 
and  told  him,  th^t  he  had  failed  along  with  the 
^.utch  moft  of  the  wsiy,    and  that  they  would 
pafs  within  a  day  or  two.     Hohnes  thought,  he 
^as  much  too  ftrbng  for  them ;  fo  did  not  ac- 
tjuaint  Spragge '  with  his  dcfign :  l^or,  if  he  had 
ftoppcd  him  to  affift  in  the  execiition,  probably 
the  whole  fleet  had  been  taken,  which  was  rcc- 
'koned  worth  a  million  and  a  half.     When  they 
came 'lip.  Holmes  Tell  upon  them :   But  their  con- 
voy did  their  part  fo  well,  that  nor  only  the  wholfc 
fleet  failed  away,  while  they  kept  him  in  play,  . 
■but  they  themfelvcs  got  off  at  laft  favoured  by  a 
mift :  And  there  were  only  a  few  Ihips  taken,  of 
fo  fmall  a  value,  that  they  were  not  worth  the 
powder  that  was  fpent  in  the  aftion.    This  was  k 
treach  of  faith,  fuch  as  even  Mahbnretans  and  Py- 
rates  w6uld  have  been  afltamed  df.     The  uhfuc- 
cefsfulnefs  of  it  made  it  appear  as  ridiculous  as.  it 
ivas  bafe.    Holmes  Was  |)reflcd  to  put  it  on  the 
Dutch  refufing  to  ftrike  fail.     Yet  that  was  fo  fafftf, 
and  there  were  fo  many  Witneflcs*to  it,  that  he  had 
not  the  impudence  to  affirm  it. 

To  crown  all,  a  Declaration  was  ordered  to  be  ffet  a  Dccla- 
out,  fufbending  the  execution  of  sdl  penal  laws,  both  ration  for 
agamfl  Papifts  and  Nonconformifl?.  Papifls  were  no  Tolera- 
more  to  be  profecuted  for  their  way  or  worfhip  ih^^" 
their  own  houfes,  and  the  Nonconformifls  were  al- 
lowed to  have  open  MeetmgHouibs;  fbr  which  they 
were  to  tike  out  licences,  and  none  wdrc  to  difluro 
thofe  who  ihould  meet  for  w.orfhip,  by  virtue  of  thofe 
licences.   Lord  Keeper  BridgmanTiad  loft  all  credit  * 
$t  Court :  So  they  were  feeking  an  occafion  to  be  rid 
of  him,  who  had  indeed  loft  all  the  reputation  he  had 
formerly  acquired,  by  his  bemg  advanced  to  a  poft 
of  which  he  was  tr6t  capable.     He  refufed  to  pdt 
■  the  feal.  to'the*Declaratk)n,  as  judging  it  contra^ 
ry  to  law.    So  he  wus  tJajnifTcd,  and  the  Earl  of 
•     .  Shaftfbury 
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1672-  Shaftfbury  was  made  Lord  Chancellour.   Lord  Glif^ 
I^VN;  ford  was  made  Lord  Treafurcr :  Lord  Arlington 
and  Lord  Lauderdale  had  both  of  them  the  Garter  : 
And  as  Arlington  was  made  an  Earl,  Lauderdale 
was  made  a  Duke :  And  this  Junto,  together  with  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham,  being  called  the  Cabal,  it- 
was  obferved,  that  Cabal  proved  a  technical  word, 
every  letter  in  it  being  the  fiffl:  letter   of    thofe 
five,  CK6ford^  Aflily,  Buckingham,  Arlington,  and 
Lauderdale.     They  had,  all  of  them,  great  prefents 
from  France,  befides  what  was  openly  given  them  : 
For  the  French  Ambaflador  gave  them  all  a  pidture 
of  the  King  of  France,  let  in  diamonds,  to  the  value 
of  3000 1.     Thus  was  the  Nation,  and  our  religion, 
as  well  as  the  King's  faith  and  honour,  fct  to  (ale, 
and  fold*    Lord  Shaftfbury  refolvcd  to  recommend 
himfelf  to  the  confidence  of  the  Court  by  a  new 
(train,  never -before  thought  of.     He  faid,  the  writs 
for  choofing  the  members  of  the  Houfe  of  Com- 
mons might  be  ifTucd  out  in  the  intervals  of  a  (ef- 
fion  :   and  the  ele6tions  made  upon  them  wcire  to  be 
returned  into  Chancery,  and  fettled  there.     So  the 
writs  were  iffued  out,  but  whether  any  eleftions  were 
made  upon  them,  and  returned,  I  cannot  tell.     I 
know,  the  Houfe  of  Commons  intended  to  have  im- 
preached  him,  for  this  among  other  things  •,  but  he 
had  the  forefight  and  (kill  to  prevent  it.    When  the 
t     Declaration  for  Toleration  was  publilhed,  great  en- 
deavours were  ufed  by  the  Court,  to  penuade  the 
Nonconformifts  to  make  addreffes  and  compliments 
upon  it.     But  few  were  fo  blind  as  not  to  fee  what 
was  aimed  at  by  it. 
TbePrcf.     The  Duke  was  now  known  to  be  a  Papift  ;  and 
bytertans  the  Dutchcfs  was  much  fufpefted  :  Yet  the  Pre(by- 
«vc  the  tg,.jjj,3  ^^^^  jjj  ^  ]^y .  jy^j  Dj.  Manton,  in  their 

Thwks  name,  thanked  the  King  for  it,  which  offended  ma- 
for  the  toy  of  their  beft  friends.  There  was  alfo  an  order,  to 
Tolcra-  pay  a  vcarly  penfion  of  fifty  pounds  to  moft  of  them^ 
^'^"'        and  ot  an  hundred  pounds  a  year  to  the  chief  of  the 

party. 
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party.    Baxter  fent  back  his  penlion,  and  would 
not  touch  it ;  but  rnoft  of  them  took  it.    All  this  I  < 
fay  upon  Dr.  Stillingfieet's  word,  who  aflfured  me, 
he  knew  the  truth  of  it :  And  in  particular,  he  told 
me,  that  Pool,  who  wrote  the  Synopfis  of  the  cri- 
ticks,  confefled  to  him,  that  he  had  had  fifty  pounds 
for  two  years.    Thus  the  Court  hired  them  to  be 
lilent  -,  and  the  greateft  part  of  them  were  fo,  and 
very  compliant.     But  now  the  pulpits  were  full  of 
a  new  ftrain.     Popery  was  every  where  preached 
againft,  and  the  authority  of  the  laws  was  much 
magnified.     The  Bifhops,  the  Biflxop  of  London  in 
particular,  charged  the  Clergy  to  preach  againft  Po- 
pery, and  to  inform  the  people  of  the  controverfy, 
between  us  and  the  Church  of  Itome.  This  alarmed 
the  Court,  as  well  as  the  City,  and  the  whole  Na« 
tion.     Clifford  began  to  ihew  the  heat  of  his  tem* 
per ;  and  feemed  a  fort  of  Enthufiaft  for  Popery, 
The  King  complained  to  Sheldon  of  this  preaching 
on  controverfy,  as  done  on  purpolb  to  infiame  the 
people,  and  to  alienate  them  from  him  and  his  Go- 
vernment.    Upon  this  Sheldon  called  fome  of  the 
Clergy  together,  to  confider  what  anfwer  he  fhould 
make  the  King,  if  he  prelled  him  any  f^^rther  on 
that  head.  TiUotfon  was  one  of  thefe :  And  he  fug* 
geflied  this  anfwer,  that  fince  the  King  himfelf  pro* 
^(red  the  Proteftant  religion,  it  would  be  a  thing 
without  a  precedent,  that  he  (hould  forbid  his  Cler- 
gy to  preacli  in  defence  of  a  religion  which  they  be- 
lieved, while  he  himfelf  faid  he  was  of  it.     But  the 
King  never  renewed  the  motion. 

while    things   were  in  this  fermentation,    thcThcD«t- 
Putchefs  of  York  died.     It  was  oWerved,  that  forS^*^^®^ 
fifteen  months  before  that  time,  fhe  had  not  receiv-  ^j^^ 
ed  the  facrament ;  and  that,  upon  all  occafions,  (he 
was  excufing  the  errours,  ,that  the  Church  of  Rome 
was  charged  with,  and  was  giviag  them  the  beft 
colours  they  were  enable  of.   An  unmarried  Clergy 
^1^  alfo  a  common  topick  with  her.    Morley  had 

been 
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1672^-  been  her  father  confeflbur :  For,  he  told  me,  (he 
'^praftHed  fecret  confeflion  to  him,  from  the  time 
tteat  fhe  was  twelve  years  old  :  And,  when  he  was 
ftnt  away  from  the  Coirrt,  he  put  her  in  the  hands 
of  Blanford,  who  died  Bifhop  of  Worcefter.  Mot- 
ley aHb  told  me,  that,  upon  the  reports  that  were 
brought  him  of  her  flacknefs  in  receiving  the  facra- 
ment,  flic  having  been,  for  many  years,  pun6hial  to 
once  a  month,  he  had  fpoken  plainly  to  her  about 
it,  and  toM  her  what  inferences  were  made  upon  it. 
She  pretended  ill  health  and  bufinefs  ;  but  protcftcd 
tb  him,  (he  had  no  fcruples  with  relation  to  her  re- 
ligion, and  was  ftill  of  the  Church  of  England ;  and 
affuped  him,  that  no  Popilh  Prieft  Jbad  ever  taken 
the  confidence  to  fpeak  to  her  of  thofe  matters.  He 
took  a  folcmn  engagement  of  hcr^  that  if  fcruples 
fiiould  arife  in  her  mind,  fhe  wouW  let  him  know 
them,  and  hear  what  hci  (hould  offer  to  her  upon  all 
of  them.  And  he  protefted  to  me,  that,  to  her 
death,  Ihe  never  owned  to  him  that  Ihe  had  any 
icrupks,  though  flie  was,  fbr  fome  days,  entertained 
by  him  at  Farnham,  after  the  'date  6f  the  papcr^ 
which  was  afterwarfs  publiflied  ih  her  name.  AH 
this  pafled  between  the  Bifliop  and  ipe,  upon  the 
Duke*s  (hewing  me  thit  paper,  all  writ  in  her  own 
hand,  which  was  afterwards  pubK(hed  byMaimburg. 
He  would  not  let  me  take  a  copy  of  it ;  but  he  gave 
me  leave  to  read  it  twice.  And  I  went  immediately 
to  Morley,  and  gave  him  an  account  of  it ;  from 
wherm  I  h^  all  the  particulars  already  mentioned- 
And  upon  that  he  concluded,  that  that  unhappy 
Princefs  had  been  prevailed  ou  to  give  faffe  wonii 
under  her  hand*,  and  io  pretend,  that  thefe  were  the 
grounds  of  her  converfion.  A  long  decay  of  health 
came  at  laft  to  a  quicker  crifis  than  had-been  appre- 
hended. All  on  a  fudden  ffie  fell  into  the  agony  df 
death.  *  Kanford  was  fent  for,  to  prepare  her  for  it, 
and  to  offer  her  the  (acrament.  Before  he  could 
*comc,  the  Queen  came  in,  and  fat  by  her.    He  wals 

modcit 


Wfid^ftilN  humhlfe  ftvw  to  a^^ult.     Sp  he  K^  i6j>%. 
^Qt  pwf^xce  of  vm4>  woggh   tO:  begin  praypfi^  .w-ii^g^ 
trWch  piiablbly  wowki,  havedrivcn^che  Queen  ouf 
©f  tbeWQfa^    ftufcrthw.npt  being  doac,  Ibe  pro^ 
loading  lun^nieA  wsH^npt  leaYi^;her,,  -Tl;icBilh0f 
^Iqs  .but  Jl^tti^  >a4^  fearfully.    He.  h^peiied  c^ 
f^'4  he  hoped  ihe'cqiitinued  ftiU  in  the  i;ruch: 
UpQP!5¥)hi9ti  fh^  aOf^d,  ^hat  is  truth :  And  thw^ 
hta*  agony  cnc«cgfjjag,  ]Q|p«  rppf atcd  jthe  wwd  Trut^ 
Tn>c&  pften :  An4i  firt  «  few  oaiQute^  a^ter  (he  di^d^ 
very  link  bfiJoy/A  .W;jtemen»d.    Hft  hai^tinefr 
bad  t$iikdhtr  jm^nf^ff^^fim}  :  ^H  w^$  indeed  19 
&rnh  ^d  a  kind  fri^dAl  But  thie.  c^nge  of  hfff 
rc^g^i-m^^^erlier  friqnds  reckon  ^er  death,  rath^ 
a  blefling  than  a  lofs  at  that  time  to  them  all^  Uff 
fj^heTi  wheo  he  h«a;rd  pf  h^  ihaking;  injier  reli- 
giOQ^  5VA$  inQ<e,,tr<JpbJbd  at  it,  than  at  ali  l^is  oi^ 
inisforwiie$.     Hfe  ^fi^.  her  a  very  gya/ve  and  long        *    - 
ie$c^r  upoa  iCi  w^Ipfed  in  one  to  tiyr  D^e.    Bp^ 
ih^'.wj^A  iiea4  IPcl^Kse.  it  came  into  En^and.     (  hayp 
ikb  dovm  all  jthntvl  ktioyy^  cqncern^i^  the  fatal  allir 
:ince  tVitfab  France^ /^od  purprifparations  fpr  thp 
/e<j0nd  j!)ut(:h  war,, ;      t  .  .- 

-  ?  BtftitJiat  I  ni>ay.ppeft  thcfcenc  4i)ore  diftin<StIji, 
J  ^tgivc  jW  p^tticut^r  an  account^;  a$  .1  was  abie 
ilQ.  gl^her^  of  thf=  >^^rs  pf  the  Stages  of  HoUabfl 
at  this  iy  me. .  Andivbee^v fe  this  was :  pfaie  fifth'  grcf  c 
crifiB^  under  which  ^e  whole  i^rpjteftant  religipfi 
was.ferotoght,  I  .wUr*  legd  my  readff  tjirp'  a  fqjl 
a^«QWM..pf  .t;hcwR  gUi.  fwc^.  I  may  probably  W 
things;  before;:  htmt  fh^t  he  may  otherAA^fe  p^s  ' 
oiifer,  without  m^ingduereflgAip^s  on  them.   * 

The  firft  crifis.  Vas,  when  CharlpsV.  ,by  j^eThcfiill 
defeating  the  P^  ^  S^ony,  and  php  gcctlng  <^»fit^o^ 
-Jiim  and  the  L^nrjgf^ve  of  Hdjc  .initp  M?.  hanji/B,  J^^„[^^, 
hgd  fttWued  the  'SroaJcaJdick   league  j '  in  whixjh  jigion. 
..the.ftfQngth:of  .t&ej?«>teftant  religipp.did.  then  cop- 
•fifti  i^Mtng.. been,  weakened    by  -the  ^  focccedi«|g 
deaths  of  Henry  VIII.  and  Francis  I.     Upon  tlj^t 
defeat  all  fubmittcd  to  the  Emperor :  Only  the 
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167I.  Tdwn  of  Magdeburgh  flood  out.    ThcEmpcfor 
w*%^-»  ihould  either  not  have  trufted  Maurice,  or  have 
ufed  him  better:  And  it  feems,  that  he  reckoned 
Maurice  had  neither  reli^on  nor  honour,  fince  his 
ambition  had  made  him  betray  his  religion,  and 
labandon  his  party.     When  Maurice  had  gpt  the 
Eledorate,  he  ^ladc  himfelf^futie  of  the  Army; 
and  entered  into  an  alliance  with  France,  and  other 
Princes  of  the  Empire  ;  and  made  fo  quick  a  turn 
on  the  Emperor j  -that  he  h^  almoft,  furprifed  hin\ 
;ftt  Ihchfpruck,  and^f  a  (Udd<Si  overturned  all  that 
tiefign,  upon  which  the  ErnpeTdf  Ifeid  been  labour- 
ing for  -many  y^ars.  *  Thii^'ended-  in  the  Edid  of 
.Paflau,  which  fettled  the-' peace  of  Germany  for 
that  timrf.  -  ]-    •     ^ 

Thcfe-    ''  ThelecohdCnfiswas,tdWafd^'theend  of  Queen 
cond     ,  'Mary's  retgh,  when  the  Fi^eftaftt  religion  feemcd 
^"^'^-      ixtinguifhM  in  England  ;  and  «he'  two  Cardinals 
-of  Lorrain  and  Granvelt,  then^the  chief  Minifters 
^f  the  two  Gtowns^  defigned  ^ -peace  for  that  very 
end,  that  thdr  m&fters  might  be  at  leifure  to  ex- 
tirpate herefy^  which  was  then  fpreading  in  both 
their  dominions.     But,  after  theyhad  formed  their 
'fchemcj -Queen  Mary  died,  and  was  fucceeded  by 
Queen  Elizabeth  in  England.     Soon  after  that  the 
King  of  France  was  acddencalty  killed :  So  that 
Kingdcmi  fill^rtder  a  k>fig  continuance  of  a  mi- 
;nority,   and  a  civil  war.     And-  the  Netherlands 
•fekfrom  thence,  ^ndfrohi- England,  fuch  encou- 
ragement, that  they  made  thci  longeft  and  bnivcft 
refinance  that  is  to  be  found  in  aU  hiftory ;  which 
was  in  a  great  meafure  owing  to  the  obftinate  and 
^;       '^  -implacable  crueky  of  Philip  H.  and  his  great  dif- 
:^  tartce  from  the  fcerte  of  the  war  j  and  was  paft  all 
.-  •  poffibility  6f  being  made  up,  by  feafon  of  hisper- 
.....:  -  fidious  -  breaCsh  of  a:ll  agreements,  and  his.ufing 
■  thofe  that  ferved  him  well  in  fo  bafe  a  manner,  as 
<  hb  did  both  the  Duke  of  Alva,  and  the  Prince 
•"-^f  Parma.  •  -:  ,     '/ 
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The  third  Cnfis  lafted  from  1585  to  the  year  '  1672. 
^589.     Then  began  the  League  of  France.     The  '-*^'*f*^ 
Prinfce  of  Parnia  was  viftorious   in  the  Nether-  p*)^^*'^^ 
lands.     The  Prince ;  of  Orange  was   murdered. 
'^hc  States   fell  under  great   diftraftions.     And 
Spain,  entered   into  a  .defign  of  dethroning   the 
jQueen  of  England,  and  putting  the  Queen  of  Scots 
iriK^r  (^ead.     Jri  order  to  that  they  were  for  fomc 
yeats  prpp^aring  tKe'gteatefl:  fleet  that  the  world 
nad  ever  fceni  Whicli  catne  to  be  called  the  InVin;- 
Ciblc:  Armada.     AU  Eurdpe  was  amazed  at  thefe 
grcs^i,  preparatioiis  i  And  many  conjeftures  werb 
«thade'  concerning  the  defign  of  fuch  a  vaft  fleet, 
.^m'e  thought  of  Conftantinbpk.     Others  talked 
of  ,^gypt,  in  cbnjundibn  with  the  Errtperor  of 
"^jie  Abiflyncs*     But  that  which  was  rtioftprobabk 
Vrfs^.  that  King  Philip  intended'  fco  make  ^  great 
effort,  and  piat '  an  end  to  the  war  of  the  Nether- 
lands in  (Jne  cam^paign.     At  iaft  the  tfue  intent  of 
it  was  fdiind  out.     WalfinghamV  chief  fpies  werfc 
Pricfts  :  As  he  ufdd  always  to  fay,  an  adive,  but 
vicious,  Prieft  was  the  beft  fpy  in.  the  world.     By 
one  of  thefe  he  had  advice,  that  the  King  of  Spaih 
nad  fix?d  on  a  r^foiution  with  relation  to  his  fleets 
out  that  it  was  not  yet  communicated  to  any^of  hfe 
Minifters  in  foreign  Courts.     The  King  himfejf 
had  indeed  writ  a  Tetter  about  it  to  the  Pope  :  But 
it  was  not  entred  in  any  ofEce  :  So  this  was  all  that 
the  intelligence  from  Madrid  could  difcoVer,  Upon 
this  One  was  lent  to  Venice,  from  whence  the  cor- 
refpondence  with  itomc  was  held.     And  at  Rome 
it  was  found  out,  that  one  of  the  Pope's  chief  con- 
fidents had  a  Miftrefs,  to  whom  twenty  thoufand 
crowns  were  given,  for  a  fight  and  copy  of  that 
letter.     The  copy  of  it  was  fent  over  foon  after 
Chriftmafs,  in  the  winter  1586.     By  it  the  Kin^: 
of  Spain  had  acquainted  the  Pop^,  that  the  defign 
of  his  fleet  was  to  land  in  England,  to  deltroy 
Que^n  Eltiubcth  and  hereCy,  and  to  fct  the  Queen 
of  Scot!  QjDt  the  thrort^ :  Jn  tbi»  he  bad  the  con- 
F  f  ^  currcnce 
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1672,  currcnce  of  the  Hpufe  of  Guife  :  And  he  al(b  de- 
pended on  the  King  of  Scotland.     This  proved  fa« 
tal  to  the  Queen  of  Scots.     It  is  true,  King  James 
fent  one  Steward,  the  anceftor  of  the  Lord  Blan* 
tyre,  who  was  then  of  his  bedchahiber,  with   an 
earneft  and  threatning  meflage  to  Queen  Elizabeth 
for  faving  his   mother.     Biit  in  one  of  the  inter- 
cepted letters  of  the  French  AmbaiTadoufs   then 
in  Scotland,  found  amdnjg  Wallingham*^  papers^ 
it  appears,  that  the  King,  yoOrig  as'  he  was  then, 
,was' either  very  double,  or  very  inconftant  in*  his 
jefolutions.  The  French  A^ibafradour  afluVed  him, 
*that  Stewiard  hail  adyifed  (he  Queen  to  put  a  fpcedy 
*end  to  that  bufinefs,  which  way  (he  pleafed ;  and 
'.that  as  for  his  mafter*s  anger,  he  would  foOn  be 
j)^cified,  if  (he  would  but  fend  him  dogs  and  deer. 
TThe  King  was  fo  ofifended  at  thii,  that  he  faid,  he 
iyould  hai^g  him  up  in  his  boots;  as  foon  as   he 
came  l?ack, ,  Yet  whc;n  he  came  back,  Itiras  fo 
Jar  from  that,  that  he  lay  all  that  night  irt  the  bed- 
ihamber.    *  As  for  the  pompous  Embafly  ths^t '  was 
/crit  from  Fraqce  to  proteft  againft  it,  Ma'urier  has 
told  a  very  probable  (tory,  of  He^iry  Hit  writing  a 
letter  with   tTiem  to  the  Qucei^V  advifing  her  to 
proceed  with  all  hafte  to  dp  thaf,'  which  the  Em- 
Ifcaffy  waS-lent  to  prevent.  -  jHe  laW,  the  HpUfe  of 
'puife  btiilt  a  great  part  of  their  hopes  on  the  prof- 
'pe<5t  of  ^^thcir  coufin*^  coming  to  the  Crown  of 
England,  which  would  cut  off  all  the  hopes  the 
Tloufe  of  Bourbon  had  of  afliftancc  from  thence. 
.1  have  Teen  ah  original  letter  of  ^tBe  Earl  of  Lei- 
^cefter's  to  .the  Earl  of  Bedford,  who  had  married 
Jiis  filler,  arid  was  then  Goverripur  of  Berwick, 
telling  him,  that,  how  high  (oever  the  French  /ftn- 
baffadours  fiad  talked  ill; their  harangues  upon  that 
^occafipn,  callingany  proceeding  againft  the  Queen 
of  Scots  an  open  indignity^* as  well  as  an  afi  of 
lioftility  againft  France,  fince  fhe  was  Queen  Dowa- 
ger of  France  i  yet  all  this  was*  only  "matter  of 
form  and  decency,   that  was  extorted  /rom  the 
.    "  -     ^  -    ^    / --  ^King 
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King  of  Fra,hce  5  and,  how  high  foever  they  might"  1672. 
talk,  tfiey  were  Well  affured  he  would  do  nothing  ^-iv<J^ 
upon  it.     So  that  unfortunate  Queen  fell  at  that  [ 
time,  by  reafori  ofthe  Sjpanifh  preparations  to  con-  ' 
quer  England,  under  the  pretence  of  fetting  her" 
on  the  throne.     She  4ied,  much   mord  decently 
than  fhe  had  lived ,  in  February  i§9y. 

But  the  Court  of  England  law,  that  if  King  The  Spa* 
Philip's  fleet  was  in  a  condition  to  Conquer  Eng-^^*^^*^' 
land,  he  would  not  abandon  the  defigri  for  he^  atTt^fC-flf 
being  put  out  of  the  way  •,  and  that  he  certainly  intended, 
intended  to  conouer  it  tor  himfelf,  and  not  for, 
andthcr.     So  orders  were  given  to  make  all  pbifll- 
bk  hafte  with  a  fltet.     Yet  they  were  fo  littlft! 
provided  for  fuch  an  in vafiori,  that,  tho*  they  had 
then  twenty  good   (hips  upon  the  Hocks,  it  wai 
riot  poffible  to  get'  them  in  a  condition  to  ferve' 
that  fummer:  And  the  defign  of  Spain  was  to  fail' 
over  11^1587.     So,  unlefs  by  corruption,  or  any 
other  mcfthod,  the  attempt  could  be  put  off  for: 
that  year,  there  was  no  ftrength  ready  to  refift  fo' 
powerful  a  fleet.     Bur  Vrhen  it  feemed  not  pofliblc' 
to  divert  the  prefent  execution  of  fo  great  a  de^' 
fign,  a  merchant  of  London  to  their  furprife  un- 
dertook it.     He  was  well  acquainted  with  the  fl:are      # 
of  the  revenue  of  Spain,  with  all  their  charge,  and 
all  that  they  could  raife.     He  knew  all  their  fund^ 
\^CTC  (b  fwallowed  up,  that  it  was  impoffible  for 
them  to  viftual  and  fet  our  their  fleet,  but  by  thcii* 
credit  ih  the  bank  of  Genoa.     So  he  undertook 
to  write  to  all  the  places  of  trade,  and  to  get  fucK 
draughts  made  on  that  bank,  that  he  ftiould  by 
that  means  have  it  fo  entirely  ih  his  hands,  that 
there  Ihould  be  no  money  current  there,  equal  to     ^ 
the  great  occafion  of  viftualling  the  fleet  of  Spain. 
Hq  reckoned,  the  keeping  fuch  a  treafure  dead  in 
hi^*  bands,  till  the* feafon  of  viftualling  was  over, 
would* bd  a  l6fe  of  40000I;    And  at  that  rate  he 
woiild  fave  England^     He  managed  the  matter 
with  fuch  fecrecy,  and  fuccefs,  that  the  fleet  could 
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1672.  hot  be  fct  out  that  year.     At  fo  fmall  a  pricc^  and 

v>v%J  with  fo  ikilful  a   management,  was   the  Nation 

^*Yive4  at  that  time.     This  it  fecms  was  ^bought  too 

great  a  myftery  of  State  tp  be  communicated  to; 

Cambdcn,  or  to  be  publiftied  by  Kim,  when  the 

ioftruftioHs  were  put  in  His  hands  for  writing  the 

hHlory  of  that  glorious  reign.    But  the  famous 

.      Boyle,  Earl  of  Cork,  who  had  then  a  great  Ihare 

in  the  affairs  of  Ireland,  caipe  to  know*  it ;  and 

told  it  to  two  of  his  children,  from  whom  I  had 

it.     The  ftory  is  fo  cphcreht^  and  agrees  (p  well 

*  ^yith'fhe  ftate  of  affairs  at  that  time,  mat  it  fecms 

highly  credible.     And,  if  it  is  true^  it  is'  certaiiily 

qnc  of  th?  cujibpfeft  paflages*  in  our  whole  Eng- 

Ijfh  hiftory.     J  return  from  this  digreiIion|  which 

I  hope  will  be  lio  unacceptable  c;ntertfinment  to 

the  reader  :  It  is  well  known,  hpyi^  the  d^fign  of  the 

Armada  mifcarried';  And  fobn  after  that  the  Duke 

Sf  Guile  was  ftabbe^:  Not  long  after  Henry  III.  was 
Ifo  ft'aBbcd;    And  Henry  iV.  fucceeded,  who 
broke  the  League^  w*ith  which  |he  great  defigns 
of  Spain  fell  to' the  ground^   So  happily  did  thia 
third  Crifis  pafs  over. 
Tha         '   1  he  fourth  Crifis  was  from  thp  battle  of  PraG;u<i 
fourth      to  the  year  1630,  in  which^  as  was  told  in  tiie  nrft 
Crifis.      book,  not  only  the  Eleftor  Palatine  fell,  but  al- 
ipoftall  the  Empire  cfime  under  th^  Auftrian  yoke. 
Alfattcmp^s.  to  fhakc  it  off  proyed  unfuccefsful, 
and  fatal  to  thofeW|io  undertook  it,  till  th6^youn^ 
and  §reat  I{.in^  of  Sweden,  Guftavu3  Adolphus, 
engaged  in  it.     The  wars  of  Rochellc,  t(^ther 
with  the  lofs  of  that  important  place,  fe^med  tq 
threaten  tj^e  deftruSion  of  the  Prot^fta^its  of  France. 
England  fell  under  thofe  unhappy  jealoiifies,  wHich 
began  a  disjointing  |)etween  the  King  and  his  peo^* 
pie.     And  the  States  were  ihuch  preficd  by  the 
Spaniards  under  Spinbla.     Breda  was  taken.    But 
the  worll  of  all  was,'  a  quarrel  that  was  raifed  be-^ 
iween  Prince  Mauricq  and  Barnevelt,' that  will  rc-r 
quire  a  fulkr  difcullloht  than  was  offered  in  the 
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former  book.  All  agree,  that  William  Prince  of 
Orange  was  one  of  the  greateft  men  in  ftory,  who^ 
after  many  iattempt$  for  the  recovery  of  the  libera 
ty^of  the  Provinces,  was  in  conciufion  Juccefsful^ 
and  formed  that  Republick.  In  the  domg  of  it 
he  was  guilty  of  one  great  error,  unlefs  he  was 
Jbrced  to  it  by  the  necellity  of  his  affairs ;  which 
was  the  fettling  a  negative  in  every  one  of  the 
Tow|is  of  Holland,  in  the  matters  of  religion,  of 
taxes,  and  of  peace  and  war.  It  had  been  much 
fafer,  if  it  had  been  determined,  that  the-  two 
(birds  muil  concur ;  by  which  the  Government 
ivould  have  been  much  ftronger.  Some  thought, 
(hat  he  brought  in  fo  many  little  Towns  to  ba« 
lance  the  greater,  of  whom  he  could  not  be  fure  i 
whereas  he  could  more  eafily  manage  thefe  fmaller 
pnesp  Others  have  faid,  that  he  was  forced  to  it, 
fo  dr^w  them  to  a  more  hearty  concurrence  in  tfao 
iwar,  fmce  they  were  to  have  fuch  a  fliare  in  the 
^Government  for  the  future.  But,  as  he  fettled  it, 
(he  corruption  of  any  one  fmall  Town,  may  put 
}iU  (he  aifairs  of  Holland  i^  great  diforden  He 
wa/i  ^\{o  blamed,  becaufe  he  laboured  to  raife  the 
pPYer  Qf  the  Stadtholder  fo  high,  that  in  many 
regards  it  was  greater,  than  the  power  of  the  Counts 
of  Holland  had  been.  But  this  was  balanced  by 
its  being  made  elective,  and  by  the  fmall  appoint- 
ments he  took  to  himfelf.  It  feems,  he  defigned 
to  have  fettled  that  honour  in  his  family :  Fbr  af-# 
ter  his  deaths  there  were  reverfal  letters  found 
among  his  papers  from  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  when 
the  Provinces  invited  him  to  be  their  rrince,  by 
wMpb  the  Duke  engaged  himfelf  to  leave  Holland 
^d  2^an4  in  the  Prince's  hands.:  Before  he 
died,  he  had  in  a  great  meafure  loft  the  aflfe&ions 
of  the  Clergy ;  becaufe  he  was  very  earneikfor  the 
(oleration  of  Papifts,  judging  that  Aeoeflary  for 
the  engaging  men  of  all  peruiafioiri,  in  die  com^ 
mon  concerns  of  liberty^  and  for  encour&ging  the 
other  Provinces,  to  come  int»  the  unioil.'  TMa 
F  f  4  ^W 
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i6yzs  was  mudi  oppofcd  by  the  preachers  In  ^oltand^ 
^ho  were  for  more  violent  mechods.  Thofo,  who 
but  a  few  years  before  had  cotnpl^ned  of  the  cru^ 
eity  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  were  no  fooner  de- 
U^ered  from  that,  than  they  began  to  cait  for  the 
fame  ways  of  profecuting  thofe  who  wore  of  the 
other  fide.     This   made  that  great  Prince   lofe 

Sound  with  the  zealots  of  his  own  fide  bfefore  he 
:d.     With  him  all  their  affairs  funk  {o  fst^^  that 
they  faw  the  hecelCty  of  feeking  prote6tion  elfc- 
where.     Their  Miniftcrs  did  of  themfelvcs,  with- 
out the  concurrence  of  the  States^  fend  to  Queca 
Elizabeth,  to  defire  her  to  take  them  under  her 
protc&iony  on  fuch  terms  as  fhe  Ihouid  prefcribe. 
And,  i*o'  the  States  were  highly  offended  afc  this^ 
yet  they  durft  not  at  that  time  complain  of  it, 
much  left  ponilhit:  but  were  forced  bythe  cla- 
mour of  their  people  to  follow  an  ex^mpte,  that 
was  fo  irregularly  fet  them«    This  I  had  froiri 
Halewyn  of  Dort,  of  whom  1  HkM  have  oaafion 
to  write  afterwards.    When  the  Q«e«ih  fettf  over 
the  Earl  of  Leicefteri  with  a  new  tkle,  ^d  an 
^luthority  greater  than  wa$  either  in  the  Counts  of 
fioUand;  or  ia  the  Stadtholder,  by  the  name  of 
Supreme  Govcrnour :  He  asrfoon  as-  he  l^ndbd  at 
Flujhing  wrtnt  firft  to  Church,  lirRcire -he 'ordered 
prayers  to  be  offered  lip  for  a  blefflng  on'  his  coun- 
fcia,  and  defired  that  he  might  re(^ive  the  Sacra- 
ment  next  day  :    And    \^ik  hi  made    folettin 
proteftations  of  his  integrity  and  3*aly '  This  pleiaft 
<id  the  .people  fo  much,  that  Bafhievelt,  and  the 
^tJatcs  at  the  Hague,  thought  it'  fj^fcdSary  to  fecurc 
diemfclvcS)   from  the  eflfcfts  of  ^iJci^  a  thrcatning 
popularity  :  5o  they  fent  fdr  th^  CbUnt^  afterwardi 
Prince  Maurice*  who  wad  ^h  af  Leyden^  not  yet 
^ighteeA)  and  phofe  him  St^dlh^lder  of  Holland 
and  Zealand^    There  had  been  no  pmvifion  made 
againftihai,  ein  their  treaty^  With  the  Earl  of  Lei- 
pefter.    Yet  he  was  highlyv^flfeVkfed  ar  it.    I  will 
gako  farther  into  the  err^§*^>hfs^'vdrnihenr. 
^> •  ■;  'i     ■        -  an^ 
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and  t\\t  «hd  that  the  Queen  put  to  it ;  which'lte* '  1673^ 
did,'  as  foon  as  it  appeared  that  he  was  incapable  ^^--v-^ 
of  kf  and  was  beginning  to  betray^  and  to  feU* 
tfadr  beft  places. 

Prince  Maurice  and  Barnevelt  continufcd  lobg-^iffcwn- 
iifi   a  pcrfeft  conjUAftion  of  tounfels :  Till  upoh^"  **' 
the  negoti^tioi^s  for  a  peace,  or  at  leaft  for  a'truce/pj^fn<^ 
liiey  difi^red  fo  muc-hv  that  their  friendfhip  ended*  Maurice 
in  a  moft  violent  hati^ed,  and  a  jealoufy  that  could  0^  orange 
n<;yer  be  made  up.     Prince  Maurice  was  for  car-*"^^^"' 
i^ing  on  the  war,  which  kt  him  at  the  head  of  a 
great  army.    And  he  had  fo  great  an  intereft  in 
the  ton^uefts  they  made,  that  for  that  very  reafoh 
Barnevclt  infufed  it  into  the  States,  that  they  ^er#    • 
flow  fafe,  and  needed  not  fear  the  Spaniards  M\f 
feore;  fo'thlsre  was  no  reaion  for  continuing  the 
war.     Prince  Maurice  on  the  other  hand  faid,  theij^ 
p*rfecuted  brethren  ift  the  Pc^ifli  Provinces  waaty^ 
cd  thieir  hitlp  to  fet  tliem  at  liberty.    The  worie 
ftemed  very  eafy,  and  the  profpcft  of  fuccefs  warf 

ffWt,  In  oppoGtion  to  tWs  it  was  faid  ;  fince  thef 
vcn  Provinces  were  now  fafe,  why  Ihould  they 
extend  their  territories  ?  Thofe  who  loved  their 
rdigion  and.  liberty  in  the  other  Provinces  mighc 
tfbme  and  live  among  them  :  This  would  encreafif 
both  their  numbers,  ahd  thcil-  wealth:  Whereas 
^the  conqueft  of  Antwerp  might  prove  fatal  td 
thenl :  Befides,  that  both  France  and  England  in-< 
Ittpofed  :  They  would  hot  allow  them  to  conquer 
fnoi!e;  hor  betome  niore  formidable.  All  the  zea- 
lous pttachers  were  for  continuing  the  war ;  And 
thofe  that  were  for  peace  were  branded  as  men*  of 
po  iieli^oni  who  had  oijly  carnal  and  political  views; 
While  this  was  in  debate  every  where,  the  difputeS 
^gan  between  Arminius  and  Gomarus^  t^o  fa^ 
mous  profelTors  at  JUcyden,  concemii^g  the  decree* 
ttf  Ood,  ahd  the  efficacy  of  grace ;  ih  which  thofe 
ti/6  great  hi6h,  Maurice  and  Barncvelt,  went  upott 
intereft,  to  lead  fhe  twd  pdrties,  fr6m  whifch  they 
feqth  ^^red  lA  d^inipa.  .  Prince  JMaijricc  in  pri* 
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1672.  y^^  always  talked  on  the  fide  of  the  Anniniims  : 
And  Barnevelt  believed  predeftination  firmly.  Buc^ 
4s  he  left  reprobation  out  in  his  (cheme,  fo  he  was 
againfl  .the  unreafonable  feverity  with  which  the 
Minifters  drove  th9re  points.  He  found  the  Ar- 
ipinians  were  the  better  patriots :  And  he  thought 
the  other  fide  out  of  their  zeal  were  engaged  for 
carrying  on  the  war,  fo  as  that  they  called  all  the 
Qthers  indifierent  as  to  all  religions,  and  charged 
them  as  favourers  of  Spain  and  Popery.  I  will 
go  no  f^rtlher  )^tQ  the  differenc^$  th^  fQllowed, 
concerning  the  authority  of  the  States  General 
Qver  the  feveral  Provinces.  U  is  certaiHf  that 
fvery  Province  is  a  feparated  St^te,  and  has  aq 
entire  fovereigqty  ^thin  itfelf  •,  and  that  the 
States  General  ^e  an  afTembly  of  the  deputies 
qI  the  feveral  {Provinces,  but  witjhout  any  autho- 
rity over  them.  Yet  \%  ^^  pretended,  tha( 
extraordinary  difeafes  roquirefl  ei:fraon)in^  re- 
medics  :  And  Prince  Maurice,  by  th^  affiftsinc^  of 
a  party  that  the  Minifbers  v^^Ai  for  him  atnong 
the  people,  engaged  the  States  to  afTume  aq  sui- 
thority  over  the  Province  pf  Holland,  and  to  put 
the  Government  in  new  h^ds.  A  Court  wa^ 
ereded  by  the  fame  authority,  to  judge  thofewha 
had  been  formerly  in  the  magiftracy.  Barnevelt 
was  accufed,  together  with  Grotius,  and  fome 
others,  as  fomentors  of  fedition,  and  for  raiiing 
difirraftions  in  the  country.  He  was  condemned, 
and  beheaded.  Others  were  condemned  to  per* 
petual  imprifonment.  And  every  one  qf  the 
Judges  had  a  great  gold  medal  given  them,  in  the 
reverie  of  which  the  Synod  of  Dort  was  reprefent-* 
ed,  which  was  called  by  the  fame  authority.  I 
faw  one  of  thofe  medals  in  the  pofieflion  of  the 
pofierity  of  one  of  thofe  Judges.  King  James 
affifled  Prince  Maurice  in  all  this :  So  powerfully 
do  die  intercits  of  Princes  carry  them  to  concur  in 
things  that  are  moft  contrary  to  their  own  incU* 
nations.    The  prevailing  paffion  of  that  King  was 
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fai^  batf'ed  of  the  Puritans :  That  made  hlmiiate  1^71. 
0iefe  opinions  iatp  which  t^ey  went  with  great  f^^^^J 
^cat:  And,  tho*  hjs  encouraged  all  that  were  of 
tjie  Arminian  party  in  his  own  ^ominionsi  yet  he 
helpecl  to  crum  them  in  Hojlan^  :  He  hated  B$Lr-< 
nevelj;  upon  another  Icprc;  fof  l^is  ^tting  the 
ipaucionary  towns  out  of  hfs  hands  :  And,  accord^ 
ing  to  the  nature  of  impotent  pafligns^  this  carried 
him  to  procure  \i\s  niin.  After  this  victory  thai; 
j?rince  Maqqce  had  got  pver  the  party  that  op« 
pofed'hiin,  he  dici  nqt  ftudy  to  carry  it  much  far* 
ther.  He'  found  quickly  how  much  h^  hacl  lofik 
the  liearts  of  the  people,  ^^^o  had  before  t^at  time 
made  him  their  idol,  and  now  looked  on  him  wid^ 
liorror.  He  ftudied  to  make  up  matters  the  fa^ 
he  could,  that  he  might  engage  the  States  in  the 
;  Bohemian  war.  But  all  that  was  foon  at  an  end« 
!  it  was  plain,  that  he  had  no  defign  upon  their  li- 
berty :  Tho'  he  could  not  bear  the  oppofitioo»  that 
!  le  began  to  meet  with  from  a  free  State. 

His  death  put  an  end  to  all  jealoufies :  And  his  Prmce 
brother  Prince  Henry  Frederick  quickly  fettksd^^JT 
the  difputes  of  Arminianifm,  by  the  toleration  that  y^«f^l^ 
was  granted  them.    He  was  known  to  be  a  fecret  govern- 
favourer  of  their  tenets :  He  conduced  the  Armies  ^n^au 
of  the  States  with  fo  much  fucceis.  and  Uft  thi^Ei 
jfo  much  at  liberty  as  to  all  their  ftate  affairs,  that  all 
the  jealoufies  which  his  brother's  condu&  had  raifed^ 
were  quite  extinguifhed  by  him.    The  States  made 
|iim  g;reat  prefents.  He  became  rery  rich.  And  hia 
fpn  had  tlie  furvivanceofthe  Stadtnolderihip.  ButHitfiM^ 
his  fon  had  more  of  his  uncle's  fire  in  him,  than  hot- 
of  his  father's  temper*    He  oppofed  the  peace  of 
Munfter  all  he  could.    The  States  came  then  to 
fee,  that  they  had  continued  too  long  in  their  al- 
liance with  France  againft  Spain,  fince  France  had 
j^ot  the  afcendan?by  too  vifible  a  fuperiority.    So 
that    their    intereft   led   them   now  to  support 
Spain  againft  France.    Prince  William  fell  to  hit 
in  ill  terms  with  his  mother.    And  flie^  who  had 
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i6i2.  great  credit  with  the  States,  fet'up  fuch  an  open 
"  oppofition  to  her  ion,  that  th*  peace  of  Munfter 
was  in  a  great  rneafure  the  effeift  of  their  private 
qiiarrcl.'  Prince  William,  being  married  into  the 
Royal  family  of  England,  did  all  he  could  to  em- 
bjt)il'the  States-  with  the  hew  Common- wealth. 
"Bat  he  met  with  fach  oppofitibh;  that,  he,  finding 
the  States  were  refolvea  to  difmifs  a  great  part 
of  their  army,  fuflTered  himfelf  to  be  carried  to 
violent  counlels.  I  nded  not  enlarge  on  things 
that  are  ft)  well  known,  as  his  fending  fome  of  the 
States  prifoners  to  Lbveftein,  and  his  defign  to 
change  the  govemijicntof  Amfterdam,  nfrhich  was 
difcovered  by  the!  poft-boy,  who  gave  the  alarm  a 
few  houA  before  the  Prince  could  get  thither. 

Thefe  things,  and  the  effedls  that  followed'  on 
theih,  arc  well  known :  As  is  alfo  his  death  which 
ftillbwed  a  it^  weeks  after,  in  the  moft  unhappy 
iimc  poffible  for  the  Princefs  Royal's  pregnancy. 
For  as  Ihe  bore  her  fori  a  week  after  his  deatjh; 
In  the  eighth  month  of  her  time,  fo  he  came  into 
tfie  world  lind^r  great  difadvantages.  The  States 
•  were  pofTeflfed  with  great  jealoufies  of  the  family, 
ti  if  afpiring  to  fubdue  the  liberties  of  their  coun- 
try was  inherent  iri  it,  and  inftparable  from  it: 
jHls  private  affairs  vtrirtl  alfo  irt  a  very  bad  condi- 
tion i  *TWo  great  jointures  Went  out  of  his  eftatc, 
tb  his  mother,  and  grandmother,  befides  a  vafl: 
debt  that  his  fathfei*  had  contrafted  to  affift  the 
King.  Whd  could  have  thought  that  an  infant, 
brought  into  the  world  with  fo  much  ill  health, 
and  under  fo  irtafty  ill  circumftances,  was  born 
for  the  preftrvation  of  Europe,  and  of  the  Pro- 
"ifeffant  religidn?'  So  urilike  do  the  events  of  things 
ijrpve  to*  their  firfl  appearances.  And,  fmce  I  am 
'writing  of  His  birth,  1  will  ftt  down  a  ftory,  much 
^d  the  credit  of  allrology,  how  tittle  regard  fo- 
'^ef  llnyfelf  havdto  it.  1  had  it  from  the  late 
Qjieefa*s'  bwrt  mouth !  And  fhe  direfted  me  to 
iotik^  ^ho  wdrc  of  the  j^riocc^s  Court  in  that  time, 
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^ho  confirmed  it  to  me.  An  unknown  pcrfon  put  i6j'z* 
a  paper  into  the  old  Princcfs*s  hands,  which '  Ihe  <>yv 
;took  from  him,  thinking  it  was  a  petition.  When  ^'  *" 
fhe  looked  into  it,  ihe  found  i(  Was  her  fon*s  n^t^- 
Vitjr,  together  with  the  fortunes  o^his  life,  and  a 
full  deduftion  of  many  accidents,  which  follow^ 
very  punftually,  as  they  were  predidted.  But  that 
which  was  mofl:  particular  w^s,  that  he  was  to  have 
a  fon  by  a  widow,  and  was  to  die  of. the  fmall  pox 
in  the  twenty  fefth  year  of  his  age.  So  thofe  who 
were  apt  to  give  Credit  to  prediftions  of  that  fort 
fanciea,  that  the  Princefs  Royal  was  to  die >.  and 
that  he  was  upon  that  to  marry  the  widow  of  forap 
other  perfon,  It  was  a  common  piece  of  raillery 
in  the  Court,  upon  the  dea^h  of  any  Prince,  to 
aik  what  a  perfon  his  widow  was.  But  when  he 
was  taken  ill*  of  the  'fmall  pox,  then  the  decy- 
phering  the  matter  was  obvious,  and  it  ftruck  I)u; 
lancy  k)  much,  that  probably  it  had  an  ill  cffea 
upon  him.  Thus  was  the  young  Prince  born ; 
who  was  fome  years  after  barred  by  the  Perpetual 
Edift,  from  all  hopes  of  arriving  at  the  Stadthojf- 
derftiip.  ^ 

*    The  chief  error  in  De  Wit*s  adminiftration  was.  The  cr- 
thathe  did  not  again  raife  the  authority  of  7|i^  rors  of  ^ 
Council  of  Sta^e  ;  fince  it  was  very  inconvenient  ^^  ^"'* 
to  have  both  the  Icgiflature  and  the  execution  m  men  ™' 
the  fame  hands.    It  feemed  nec^flary  to  put  tKc 
conduft  of  affairs  in  .a  body  of  men,  that  Ihoiild 
indeed  be  accountable  to  the  States,  but  fhould  be 
bred  to  bufinefs.     By  this  means  their  counfels 
might'  be  both  quick  and  fecrct  j   whereas,  when 
all  is  to  be  determined  by  the  States,  they  can  have 
ho  fecrets :  And  they  muft  adjourn  often  to  cori- 
fult  their  principals :    So  their  proceedings  muft 
be  flow.     During  De  Wit's  Miniftry,  the  Council 
of  State  was  fo.  fiink,    that  it  was  confidered  only 
as  one  of  the  forms  of  the  government.     But.  the 
whole  execution  was  brought  to  the  States  theni- 
lelves.    Certainly  a  great  aflembly  is  a  very  inii- 
3  proper 
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167I.  proper  iubjtdt  of  the  executive  partof  power.     Ic 
is  indeed  very  proper,  that  fuch  a  i>ody  ihould  b!e 
a  check  on  thofe^  who  have  the  Executive  power 
trufted  to  therti.    It  is  tnie,  Tk  Wjt  found  it  (b ; 
which  was  ocCafioned  by  reaibn  of  the  £ngli(h 
Ambaflador's  bfcing  once  admitted  to  (it  in  that 
Council.   They  pretended,  indeed,  that  it  was  only 
on  the  account  of  the  cautionary  towns ;    which 
moved  the  States  to  give  England  a  right  to  (bme 
fhare  in  their  counfels.     After  thefe  were  reftorcd,' 
they  did  not  think  it  decent  to  difpute  the  right 
of  the  AitibaiTador's  fitting  any  more  therh.     But 
the  eafier  way  was,   the  making  that  Council  to 
fignify  nothing,  and  to  bring  all  matters  immcdi: 
ately  to  the  States.     It  had  been  happy  for  De  Wit 
hinifelf,  and  his  country,  if  he  had  made  ufe  of 
the  credit  he  had,  in  the  great  turn  upon  Prince 
.William's  death,  to  have  brought  things  back  to 
the  flate  in  which  they  had  been  anciently  ^  fiiicc 
the^flabliihed  errors  of  a  conflitutibn  and  govern- 
ment can  only  be  changed  in  a  great  revolution. 
He  fet  up  on  a  popular  bottom  :  And  ib  he  was 
not  only  contented  to  fuffer  matters  to  go  in  the 
channel  in  which  he  found  them  ^   but  in  many 
things  he  gave  ^ray  to  the  raifing  the  feparated  ju* 
rifdidtion  of  the  towns,   and  to  the  leflening  the 
iiuthority  of  the.  Courts  at  the  Hague.     This  railed 
his  credit)   but  weakened  the  union  of  the  Pro*-' 
vinces.  The  fecret  of  all  affairs,  chiefly  tlxc  foreign 
negotiations^  layin  few  hands.     Others,  who  were 
hot  taken  into  the  confidence,  threw  all  fnifcaf- 
riages  on  him ;  which  was  fatal  to  him.     The  re- 
putation he  had  got  in  the  war  with  England,  and 
the  happy  cdnclufion  of  it,  broke  a  party  that  was 
then  formed  againft  him.     After  that  he  didated 
to  the  States :    And  all  fubmitted  to  hirh.     Ttie 
concluding  the  Triple  Alliance  in  fo  fhdrt  a  timt* 
and  againft  the  forms  of  their  government,  fbewed, 
how  fure  he  was  of  a  general  concurrence  with 
every  thing  that  he  propofed.    In  the  negotiations 
'  •     *  between 
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between,  the  States,  and  France,  and  England,  M 
fell  into  great  errors.     He  ftill  fancied,  that  the 
King  of  England  muft  fee  his  own  intereft  fo  vifi- 
bly,  in  the  exaltation  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  that 
he  reckoned  that  the  worft  that  could  happen  was, 
CO  raife  him  to  the  truft  of  Stadtholder ;  fince  En* 
gland  could  not  gain  fo  much  by  a  conjun&ion 
with  France,  as  by  the  King's  haviAg  fuch  an  in« 
tereft  in  their  government,    as  he  muft  certainly 
come  to  have,  when  his  nephew  (hould  be  their 
Stadtholder*    So  he  thought,  he  had  a  fure  re^ 
ierve  to  gain  England  at  any  time  over  to  them. 
But  he  had  no  apprehenfion  of  the  King's  being  a 
Papift,  and  his  defign  to  make  himfelf  abfolute  at 
home.     And  he  was  amazed  to  find,  that,  th<f 
the  Court  of  England  had  talked  much  of  that 
matter  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  when  the  States 
•were  in  no  difpofition  to  hearken  to  it,    and  to 
ufed  it  as  a  reproach  or  a  ground  of  a  quarrel,  yck 
when  it  came  more  in  view,  they  took  no  ^oct  cf 
notice  of  it^  and  feemed  hot  only  cold,  but  evea 
dtfplealed  with  it.     The  Prince,,  as  his  natural  re- 
fervednefs  faved  him  from  cohimitting  many  eiv 
rors,  fo  his  g;lrdlvityi  and  other  virtues  recommend- 
ed hitn  much  to  th^^inifters,  and  to  the  body  of 
the  people.     The  family  of  Dc  Wit,  and  the  town 
of'Amiterdam,   ^serried  ftill  the  remembrance  df 
.vdiat  was  pafs'd  freih  in  their  thoughts.    They 
fet  it  alfo  up  for  a  maxim,   that  the  making  of 
'  a  Budtholder  Wa»  ^e  giving  up  their  liberty,  and 
that  the  confequence  of  it  would  be,  the  puttil^ 
dicfovereignty  of  their  country  in  him,  or  at  feaft 
in  hb  family. '  th^  long  continuance  of  a  Mi* 
mflry  in  one  perfon,-  and  that  to*io  high  a  degree, 
muft  naturally  raife  envy,   and  beget  difcontent, 
efpecially  in  a  popular  government.    This  made 
miny  become  6e  Wit's  enemies,   and  by  confc- 
quence  the  Prince's  friends.     And  the  Preachers 
•  employed  all  their  zeal^  to  raife  the  refpefl.of  the 
'    ^     :    :   ' .:  -    .  peopip 
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i6yz.  people  for  a  fin;&il]r,  under  which  thej  had  been  fo 
u<«y-w  long  eafy  and  happy. 
The  When  the  Prince  was  of  full  9gc,   it  was  pro- 

Frincc  of  pofed  in  Xb  many  places  that  h^  Ihould  have  the 
j^^Q^^  fupream  command  of  their  armies  and  fleets^  that 
send.       be  Wit  faw  the  tide  was  too  ftrongto  be  rcfifted- 
So,   after  he^had  pppofed  it  lor^,    he  propofed 
fome  limitations,  that  ihould  be  fettled,  previous 
to  his  aidvanccment.     The  hafdeft  of  all  was,  that 
he  (hould  bind  himielf  by  04th  never  to  pretend  to 
Jbe  Stadtholder,    nor  fo  much  as  to  accept  of  it, 
tho'  it  fhould  be  offered  him.     Thefe  conditions 
were  not  of  an  eafy  digefl:ion.    Yet,  it  was  thoi^ht 
necdiary,  that  the  Prince  ihould  be  once  at  thp. 
.  fiead  of  their  armies  :  That  would  create  ^.  gre^ 
dej^endepce  0|n  him. :  And  if  God  blefs'd  him  with 
juccefs,,  it  wpi^ld  not  be  poiSble  to  keep  him  (b 
Jp¥f,  as  thefe  limitations  laid  him  :  And  the  obU^ 
£9ti(>n  never  to  accept  of  the  Scadthokkrftip  could 
(OpIy  be  meant  of  his  not  accepting  ch^  offer  from 
^jr  tumultuary  bodies  of  the  pppwlagci  or  the  ar- 
g^y^j-ibut  could,  not  he  a  reftraint  on  him,  tf  jtbe 
4$a|;es  ihould  ipaJcj^  th^  pffer^  i.fiiice  his  oath  V^ 
jRiade  to  them,  and  by  confcq^encf  it  wi^  in  their 
poorer  to  Fel^afe  die  oWigatipft  diat  did  ftrift  frtoi 
,|t  to  themielveg.    Tlje  CoHffi  pf  Englwd  hlamrf 
^hiim  for  fubmitting  to  fiich  o^nditioDS*     But  he 
>^;Tio  reufpn  tp  rely  ^uch.qn  .the  advices  c^  thofe, 
^rho  had  taken  .forlitt;le  care  of  hitn  during  iJl  the 
ri^i^dk  they,  had  with  the.StaQ)5»!whik  the  Trfpk 
A^i^c  gave  them  a  gre^t  intqr^O:  in  thfir  9fbat$. 
y)Ls;fi>pa>as  he^was  b)tpi|ght  intQ  the  command  of 
.  th?  armies,  h^  told  ffje,  h«  ^k:e  to  Pc-WiV  and 
deQred  to  iive^in  91), entire  cpnBdenQe  with  hio. 
His  anfwer  was  cold .:  So  h9  f»Mr  that  be  could  not 
depend  upon  him«     When  hjs  (pl^  me  thi^  be 
added,  that  he  was  ^crt^inly  one  of  thegreatdl 
men  of  the  age,*and  he  believed  he  f^rved  his  coun- 
try faithfully.    De  Wit  reckoned,  that  the  French 
could  not  come  to  Holland  but  by  the  Maefc;. 

And 
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And  he  had  ukon  great  care  of  the  garrifon  of   1672. 
IVf  aeftricht ;  but  very  little  of  thofe  that  lay  on  the    wv-w 
Rhine  and  the  Ifel,    where  the  States  bad  many 
places,   but  none-  of  them  good.     They  were  ill 
fortified,   and   ill   fupplied.     But  moft  of  them 
were  worfe  commanded,  by  men  of  no  courage, 
nor  pradice  in  military  affairs,    who  coni]dere4^ 
their  governments  as  places,  of  which  they  were' 
to  make  all  the  advantage  that  they  could. 

Now  I  come  to  give  an  account  of  the  fifth  The  fifik 
Crifis  brought  on  the  whole  Reformation,  which  ^'*'*** 
has  been  of  the  tongeft  continuance,  fince  we  are 
yet  in  the  agitations  of  it.    The  defign,  was  firft^ 
latdagainflr  the  States.     But  the  mediod  of  in-*' 
vading  them  w^^furprizing,  and  not  look'dfor.^ 
The  Eleftor  of  Coloign  was  all  his  life  long  a  vetry' 
weak  man :  Yet  it  was  not  thought  that  l^e  couldl 
have  been  prevailed  on  to  put  the  French  in  pof* 
fefliion  of  his  country,  and  to  deliver  himfelf  with 
all  )iis  dominions  over  into  their  hands.     When  he 
did  that,  all  upon  the  Rhine  were  ftruck  with  fuch 
a  confternation,  that  there  was  no  fpirit  nor  cou- 
rage left.     It  is  true,  they  could  not  have  made  a 
great  rcfiftance.     Yet  if  they  had  but  gained  a  little 
timc^   that  had  given  the  States  fome  leifure  to 
look  round  them,  to  fee  what  was  to  be  done. 
'  The  King  of  France  came  down  to.  tJtrecht,  The 
like  a  land  flood.     This  ftruck  the  Dutch  with  fo  f''«ncJ> 
juft  a  terror,  that  nothing  but  great  errors  in  his  "^^^'* 
management  could  have  kept  them,  from  deliver- 
ing themfelves  entirely  up  to  him.     Never  was 
more  applaiufe  given  with  lefs  reafon  than  the  King 
of  France  bad. upon  this  campaign.     His  fuccels 
was  owing  rather  to  De  Wit's  errors,  than  to  his  • 
own  conduA.     There  was  fo  little  heart  or  judg- 
ment (hewn,  in  the  management  of  that  rim  of 
fuccefs,  that,  when  that  year  is  let  out,  as  it  may  ^ 

well  be,  it  will  appear  to  be  one  of  the  leaft  glo- 
rious of  his  life  ;  tho',  when  feen  in  a  falie  light, 
it  ^pears  one;  of  the  moft  glorious  in  hiftory .  Tbo 

iVoL.  I.  G  ^  conqueft 
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1672*    conque&of  the  Netherlands  at  that  time  might 
Wi-y—.i  have  been  fo  eafily  compalfed,  that,  if  his  under- 
Handing  and  his  courage  had  not  been  equally  de- 
fedive,  he  could  not  have  mifcarried  in  it.    Whea 
his  army  pafs'd  the  Rhine,  upon  which  fo  much 
eloquence  and  poetry  have  been  beftowed,  as  if  all 
had  been  aninuted  by  his  prefence  and  diredion,  he 
vras  viewing  '  at  a  very  fafe  diftance.    When  he 
came  to  Utrecht,   he  had  neither  the  Prince  of 
Conde,  nor  Mr.  Turenne  to  advife  with :  And  he 
was  wholly  left  to  his  Minifters.    The  Prince  of 
Conde  was  {lightly  wounded,   as  he  pafled  the 
Rhine :  And  Turenne  was  fent  againft  the  Eiedor 
^   of  Brandenburgh,  who  was  coming  down  withjtos 
army,   partly  to  fave  his  own  country  of  Cleve, 
but  chiefly  to  ailift  his  allies  the  Dutch.    So  the 
King  had  none  about  him  to  advife  with,  but  Pom* 
ponne  and  Louvoy,  when  the  Dutch  fent  to  him 
to  know  what  he  demanded.     Pomponne's  advice 
was  wife  and  moderate,  and  would  in  conclufion 
have  brought  about  all  that  he  intended.    He  pro- 
pofed,  that  the  King  fhould  reftore  all  that  be- 
longed  to  the  feven  Provinces,  and  require  of  them 
only  the  places  that  they  had  without  them  *,  chiefly 
Maeftricht,  Bois  Le  Due,  Breda,  and  Bergen-<^ 
zoom  :  Thus  the  King  would  maintain  an  appear* 
ance  of  preferving  the  (even  Provinces   entire, 
which  the  Crown  of  France  had  always  protend. 
To  this  certainly  the  Dutch  would  have  yiddcd, 
without  any  difficulty.    By  this  he  had  the  Spa- 
niih  Netherlands  entirelv  in  his  power,  Separated 
from  Holland  and  the  j^mpire ;   and  might  have 
taken  them,  whenfoever  he  pleafed.    This  would 
have  an  appearance  of  moderation^  and  would  ftop 
^e  motion  that  all  Germany  was  now  in ;  which 
could  have  no  efied^  if  the  States  did  not  pay  and 
Bat  toU    iubfift  the  troops.    Louvoy  on  the  other  hand  pro* 
^{f  ^^  pofed,  that  the  King  fhould  make  ufe  of  the  con- 
M  Ul  aw-  ^nation  the  Dutch  were  then  in,  and  put  them 
m^      out  of  a  condition  of  oppofing  him  &r  tte  future. 

5  He 
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He  rtierefore  ^iftd^   that  the  King  IhoUld  de*   %6j2i 
mtod  of  theirf,.  bcfides  all  that  Pampdme  moved^  ^ 
the.  paying  a  vaft*  fum  for  the  charge  of  that  ca^^^. 
paign  •,  the  givfii^g  the  chief  Church  in  every  towii- 
for  the  exercife  of  thc'Popilh  religion ;- and  that 
dicy  fhould  put  themfelves  under  the  protedion* 
of  France  j  and  fliould  fend  an  Embaflador  every 
year  with  a  medal  acknowledging  it  j  and  fliould 
enter  into  no  trearids;  or  jRliances,  but  by  the  di*-' 
ftftioni  of  France.    The  Dutch  Embafladors  weri? 
amazed,  when  they  liw  that  the  demahds  rofc  t6 
{q  extravagant  a  pitch.     One  of  them  fwoone^ 
Away,   when  he 'heard  them  read :  He  could  Tid^ 
£her  tifiink  6f  yielfljngto  them,  nor  fee  how  thij? 
could  rcfift  thcni.    There  was  an  article,  put-in  fo^ 
form,  tihat  thcy^ fliould  give  the  Kin^  of  England 
full'  ^tisfaftioh.    But  all  the  other  demands  were 
made  without  any  concert  with  England,    tho? 
Xjotkhart  was  then  foBq^ing  the  Court. 

I  fay  nothing  of  thfc  fea  fight  in  Solba^Y'  in  which 
Dc  Riiyter  had  the  glory  of  furprizing  Ac  Ehglifli 
fleet,  when  they  were  thinking  lefs  of  engaging  th* 
*ncmy,  than  of  an  (pcftravagant  preparation  for 
the  ufiial  diforders  of  the  twenty  ninth  of  May  t 
Which  he  prevented,  engaging  them  on  the  twen* 
tv  eighth,  in  one  of  riie  moft  obftinate  fea  fights 
that  has  happened  in  our  age  j  in  which  the  French 
took  more  care  of  themfelves  than  became  gillant 
men,  unlets  they  h^d  orders  to  look  on,  and  leave 
the  Englifl)  and.  Dutch  to  fight  it  outj  while  they 
f  rcfervtsd  the  fbrce^  of  France  entire*  Dc  Ruyter 
dlfabled  the  fliip  in  which  the  Duke  was;  whom 
ibme' blamed  for  leaving  his  fliip  too  foon.  Then 
his  '  perfonal  coiir^  began  firft  to  be  called 
in  GuelHofl.  The  Admiral  of  the  blue  fquadron 
Was  burnt  by  a  fire  -fliip,  after  a  lortg  engagement 
VHth  aOutch  fliip  much  inferior  to  him  in  ftrength. 
Iri-^t-tHi^  Earl  dp  Sandwich  penflied'With  a  great 
i^y  about  him^'  Who  would  itorleav'e-hkt),  as^  hk 
N         G  g  a    .  would 
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1672^  would  not  leave  his  (hip^  by  apiece  of  obftinater 

i.<y>»^  .  courage, 'to  whiqh  he  was  prbyok^  by  an  indecen^ 

p:flc£tion  tl^^  Duke  made,  orwan  advice  he  had  of-. 

^red^  of  drawing  nearer  die  ihpre^  and  avoiding 

an  eiigagenv^nt,  as^  if  in  chatJi^  took  niore.  care  5 

i^imfelf  thaapf  the  King's  honour..    The  Duke  o£ 

Buckinghanii  ^ame  .aboard  the^  fleet);  tho*  it  was^ 

pbferved,   tRiat  he  made  great  halie  aw ay^^whea 

he  heard  tfe©  Dutch  fleet  w^  la  view/,  T^hc  Duk^ 

tokime,^  that  he  faid  to  hirp^  Tiikc  they  rnight  oi- 

gfge  the  enemy  quickly,  he  intenided  to  rnjle*  fur^ 

$f  another  world  :»  So  he  dj^fifiq^^^^  knp.w.wiio  wai 

the  Duke^s  JPrieft,.  that  hc.migHtireconciJerhiq;>l^i 

to  ^:he  Church,  ^  ^The  Dyke-tblji  hinTLiVyT^ljbq^ 

wpiil^  ^^^R  J^m  to  .a  Pricfi,^ ,  1^^^  ^  braugVit  oa^ 

IQ  hira.     X^cy  ^ere  for  ioir^p  ti^ae  Ihut  qp  tpgi^\ 

ther.  \  And  thePrieft  faicf,  he;  had  reconciled  Ijim 

^cording  to  their  form.     The  JOuke  of  Bucking^ 

ham,  who  had  no  religion  at  heak,  didthisj^onTy 

|0  recommend  himfelfto  pheDyke*s  con^ofenc^^ 

The         X.  I^  ip^y.  ^  c^Ply  unagined,  that  all  things  were 

Dcccb  in  ^  this  time  in  great  difordcr  at  the  Hague..    The 

rraide*"  ^^^^^  pofleffed  themfelvcs,  of /Naerdin  :   And  a 

"'  party  had  cntred  into  Muydefi,  who  had  the" keys 

of  the  gates  br9ught  to  them.    But  they,  feeing 

It  was  an  i  inconiiderable  place,  not  kno.wing  the 

importance,  of  it^  by  the  con>mand  of  the  water 

{hat  could  drown  all  to  Amfterdam,    flung  the 

^ys  into  the  ditch,  and  went  back  to  Naerden^ 

Bu^  when  the  confequence  of  thjc  place  was  under^ 

•llood,  another  party  was  fent  to.  fecureit.  ^  fi  ut  be- 

/ore  t^eir  return,  two  battaIio{i$  were  lent  from  the 

Prince  gf  Orange,  who  fecured  the  place  j.  and  by 

jhat  means,  preferved  Amflerdam^,  where  all  were 

tremblings  and  thought  of  nothing  but^f  otating 

jmd  fubmiflion.    I'he  States  wqre  very  n^ar  ,tbp 

.C«remitie8  of  defpair.    They  had  not  only  loft 

-many  places,   but   all   their  garrifons  in  them. 

rifueldcr,  Qvery^j  ^^  Utrcqpt,  were guite loft: 

L...  -^       ^.  '    Ani 
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And  the  Biihop  of  Murlfter  was  making  a  formi-  • 
dablc  impreflion  on  Groninghen,  and  at  laflr  bcr 
ficged  it.     All  thefe  misfortunes  came  fo  thick  one ' 
after  another,    that  no  f^irit  was  left.     An3,  to- 
Qomplcat  their  ruin,    a*jealoufy  was  fpread  thro'; 
all  Holland,  that  they  were  betrayed  by  thofe  who; 
were  in  the  government ;  ^nd  that  De  Wit  intend-; 
cd,  all  fhould  pcri(h,    rather  than  the  family  of- 
Orange  flfould  be  fet  up.     Mombas,  one  of  their* 
Generals,    who   married  De  Groot's  fitter,    had*- 
bafely  abandoned  his  poft,   which  was  to  defend' 
the  Rhine  where  the  French  pafled  it :  And  when 
he  was  put  in  arrcft  for  that,  he  made  his  cfcape, 
and  went  to  the  French  for  fanftuary.     Upon  this 
the  people  complained  loudly:    And  the  States 
were  fo  puzzled,  that  their  hearts  quite  failed  them. 
When  they  were  aflemblcd,    they  looked  on  one 
another  like  men  amazed  ;  fometimes  all  in  tears. 
Once  the  Spanifh  Embaffador  came,  and  demand- 
ed audience.     And  \<^hen   he  was  brought  in,  he 
told  them,  that  out  of  the  affedlion  that  he  bore 
them,  and  the  union  of  his  Matter's  intereft  with 
theirs,    he  came  to  blame  their  conduft :    They 
looked  fad  :  They  never  appeared  in  the  Vorhaut 
in  their  coaches :    And  upon  all  occafiony  riiey 
looked  like  men  defpairing  of  their  country :  This 
quite  dilheartened  meir  people  ;  Therefore  he  ad- 
rifed  them  to  put  on  another  countenance,  to  pub- 
Jifh  that  they  had  good  news,  that  their  allies  were 
in  march ;  and  to  teed  their  people  with  probable 
ftories,    and  fo  to  keep  up  their  fpirits,     They 
thought  the  advice  was  feafonable,  and  followed  it.  ' 

They  fent  two  Embaffadors,  Dycvelt  and  Ha-  Embaflki; 
lewyn,  to  join  with  Borel,  who  was  ftill  in  Eflg-  donfcnc 
land,  to  try  if  It  was  polfible  to  divide  England  Y^  ^'^K- 
from  France.  '  And  the  morning  in  which  they 
.were  difpatch'd  away,  they  had  fecrct  powers  given 
jhem  to  treat,  concerning  the  Prince  of  Orange's 
bein§  their  Stadtholder  :  For  Lord  Arlington  had  .^ 

fo  oft  reproached  Borel  for  their  not  doing  it,  that 
C  g  3  •*? 
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1692,  he  in  all  his  lettcr$  continued  Hill  to  prefs  th4t  oji 
thexn.  When  they  came  over,  they  were  for 
form's  lake  put  under  a  guard.  Yet  Borel  was 
fuffcrcd  to  come  to  them ;  and  was  tranfported 
with  joy,  when  they  told  .him  what  powers  they 
had  in  that  affair  of  the  Prince.  And  imjpiediately 
he  went  to  Lord  Aflin^ton  :  But  cape  foon  back, 
like  one  amazed,  when  he  found  that  no  regard 
was  h^d  to  that,  which  he  had  hoped  would  have 
(entirely  gained  the  Court,  But  h^  was  a  plaia 
man,  and  had  no  great  depth.  The  others  were 
fent  to  Hampton  Court  5  and  were  told,  that  thp 
King  would  not  treat  feparately,  but  would  fend 
pver  Embafladors  to  treat  at  Utrecht,  They  met 
fecretly  •  with  many  in  England,  and  informed 
themfelves  by  them  of  the  ftate  of  the  Nation. 
They  gave  money  liberally,  and  gained  fomc  in 
the  chief  offices  to  give  them  intelligence.  The 
Court  underflanding  that  they  were  riot  idle,  and 
that  the  Nation  was  much  inflamed,  fince  all  the 
CjfFcrs  that  they  made  were  rejefted,  commanded 
them  to  go  back.  The  Puke  of  Buckingham 
and  Lord  Arlington  were  ordered  to  go  to  Utrecht. 
And,  to  give  the  Nation  fome  fatisfa<5lipn,  Lor4 
Hallifax  was  fent  ovef  afterwards.  But  he  was 
^ipt  in  the  fecrct.  The  Dutch,  hearing  th^t  thci^p 
Embafladors  were  coming  pvjr  without  making 
peace  ^^ith  England*  r^n  together  in  great  num- 
bers to  Maefland  Quice,  and  refolved  to  cut  (hem 
^n  pieces  at  their  landing ;  for  they  heard  they  were 
at  the  Brill.  But,  as  they  were  crofling  the  Maes^ 
a  little  boat  met  them,  and  told  them  of  their 
danger,  and  advifed  them  to  land  at  another  pl^e^ 
where  coaches  were  (laying  tq  carry  them  tp  the 
Hague.  Sp  they  mifled  the  ftqrm,  that  broke  out 
fatally  at  the  Hague  the  next  day,  where  mens 
pinds  were  in  great  agitation. 

De  Wit  was  once  at  night  going  home  f^-pm  the 
States,  when  four  perfons  fet  on  him  to  murder 
^m.    He  (hewed  on  tlu^t  occ^^n  b9tl^  an  intre-; 
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pid  courage,  and  a  great  prefence  of  mind.    He  i6yz. 
i^as  wounded  in  feveral  places. ,  Yet  be  got  out  of  < 
their  hands.    One  of  them  was  taken,  and  con* 
demned  for  it.    All  De  Wit*&  friends  preflcd  him 
to  fave  his  fife.     But  he  thought,  that  fuch  an  at- 
tempt, on  a  man  in  his  poft,  was  a  crime  not  to  be 
pardcMied  ;  tho',  as  to  his  own  part  in  the  matter, 
he  very  freely  forgave  it.     The  young  nian  con- 
*fefled  his  crime,  and  repented  of  it :  And  proteft- 
ed  he  was  led  to  it  by  no  other  confideration,  but 
that  of  zeal  for  his  country  and  religion,   which 
he  thought  were  betrayed.    And  he  died  as  in  a, 
rapture  of  devotion,  which  made  great  impreflion 
on  the  fpe&ators.    At  the  fame  time  a  Barber  ac- 
cufed  De  Wit's  elder  brother  of  a  pradtice  on  him, 
in  order  to  his  murdering  the  Prince.    There  were 
ib  man^  improbabilities,  in  his  ftory,  which  was 
fupported  by  no  circumftances,  that  it  feemed  no 
way  credible.     Yet  Cornelius  de  Wit  was  put  to 
the  torture  on  it,  but  flood  firm  to  his  innocence/ 
The  fentence  was  accommodated  rather  to  the  ftate 
of  affairs,  than  to  the  ftrifl  rules  of  juftice.    In  the 
mean  time,  while  his  brother  had  refigned  his 
charge  of  Penfionary,  and  was  made  one  of  the 
Judges  of  the  High  Court,  Cornelius  De  Wit  was 
baniihed ;  which  was  intended  rather  as  a  fending 
him  out  of  the  way,    than  as  a  ientence  againft 
him.     I  love  not  to  defcribe  fcenes  of  horror,  as 
was  that  black  and  infamous  one  committed  on  the 
two  brothers.     I  can  add  little  to  what  has  been 
fo  often  printed.     De  Wit's  going  in  his  own 
coach  to  carry  his  brother  out  of  town  was  a  great 
error :  And  looked  like  a  triumph  over  a  lemence, 
which  was  unbecoming  the  character  of  a  Judge. 
Some  furious  agitators,  who  pretended  zeal  for  the 
Prince,    gathered  the  rabble  together.     And  by 
that  vile  action  that  followed  they  did  him  more 
hurt,   than  they  were  ever  able  to  repair.    His 
enemies  have  taken  advantages  from  thence  to  caft 
ih^  Ini^my  of  this  on  him,  and  on  his  party,  tp 
G  g  4  mako 
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1672^  make  thcfi  all  odious  •,  tho'  the  Prince  fpokc  of  it 
>p%-w  always  to  me  with  the  greateft  horror  poflible. 
The  Minifters  in  Hollahd  did  upon  this  occafion 
flicw  a  very  particular  violence.  In  their  fermons, 
and  in  fome  printed  treatifcs,  diey.  charged  the 
Judges  with  corruption,  who  had  carried- the  fen- 
tence  no  farther  than  to  baniflim<?nt:  And  com- 
pared the  fate  of  the  De  Wits  to  Haman's. 
The  I  need  not  relate  the  great  change  of  the  Mz^f- 

Rinccof  ^^^^y  jj^  j^jj  ^]^^  Provinces^  the  repealing  the  Per- 
madc^      petyai  Edi<5t  j    and  the  advancing  the  Prince   of 
Stad(hol-  Orange  to  be  Stadtholder,  after  they  had  voided 
dcr»         the  obligaxion  of  the  oath  he  had  taken,  about 
7 — which  he  took  fome  time  to  deliberate.    Both  Law- 
yers and  Divines  agreed,  that  thofe  to  whom  he 
had -made  that  oath  releafing  the  obligation  of  it, 
,  he  was  no  longer  bound  by  it.     The  States  gave 
'     him,  for  that  time,  the  full  power .  of  peace  and 
war.     All  this  was  carried  farther  by  the  town  of 
Amfterdam  j  for  they  fent  a  deputation  to  him, 
offering  him  the  fovereignty  of  th^ir  town.    When 
he  was  pleafed  to  tell,  me  this  paffage,  he  faid,  he 
knew  the  reafon  for  which  they  made  it  was,  be- 
caufe  they  thought  all  was  loft ;  And  they  chofe 
to  have  the  infamy  of  their  lofs  fall  on  him,  rather 
than  on  themfelves.     He  added,  that  he  was  fure 
the  country  could  not  bear  a  fpvereign  ;  and  that 
they  would  contribute  more  to  the  war,  when  it 
was  in  order  to  the  preferving  their  own  liberty, 
than  for  any  Prince  whatfbever.     So  he  told  them, 
that,  .without  taking  any  time  to  confult  on  the 
anfwer  to  be  made  to  fo  great  an  offer,  he  did  im- 
mediately refufe  it.     He  was  fully  fatisfied*  with 
fhe  power  already  lodged  with  him,  and  would  ner 
yer  endeavour  to  carry  it  any  farther. 

The  Prince's  advancement  gave  a  new  life  to  the 
whole  country.  He,  tho*  then  very  young,  and 
little  Acquainted  with  the  affairs  of  State  or  War, 
di^  ^pply  himfelf  fo  to  both,  that,  notwithftand- 
}ng  t)^e  4efperate  ftate  in  which  he  found  xnacter^i 
-  "^  •         '  be 
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)je*  neither  loft  heart,  nor  committed  errors.    The   1672. 
JJfnkc  of  Buckingham  and  the  Lord  Arlington  tried  \^^-^   , 
tp  bring  the  King  of  France  to  offer  them  better  ^ 

terms ;  but  in  vain.     That  Prince  was  fo  lifted  up,*Tj^  e_ 
that  he  feemed  to  confider  the  King  very  little,  lifh  Em- 
^hile.he  was  fohigh  on  the  one  hand,   and  thcliafladori 
Prince 'of  Orange  fo  fteady  on  the  other,  the  Eng^';J[^^^j  . 
lifli  Embafladors  foon  faw,  that  all  the  offices  they  ^cbtcr^ 
i:ottld  do  were  inefieftual.    One  day  the  Pi^ince  el|  of 
(who  told  me  this  himfelf)  was  arguing  with  them  ^''^^'w^- 
lipon' the  King's  condudl:,  as  the  moft  unaccount- 
able thing  poflible,  who  was  contributing  lb  much 
to  die  exaltation  of  France,  which  muft  prove  in 
c-onclufion  fatal  to'himfelf ;  and  was  urging  this  in' 
fbveral  particulars.     The  Duke  of  Buckingham- 
broke  out  in  an  oath,  which  was  his  ufual  ftyle,  and  ^ 
faid,  he  was  in  the  right ;  and  fo  offered  to  fign  a 
peace  immediately  with  the  Prince.     Lord  Arling-r' 
ton  feemed  amazed  at  his  ralhnefs.    Yet  he  per- 
fifted  in  it,   and  faid  pofitively  he  would  do  it. 
The  Prince  upon  that,  not  knowing  what  fecret 
pqwers  he  might  have,  ordered  the  articles  to  be 
engrofled.     And  he  believed,  if  he  could  poffibly 
have  got  ehem  ready  while  he  Svas  with  him  j  that 
he  wxjuld  have  figned  them.     They  were  ready  by 
next  morning :  But  by  that  time  he  had  changed  his 
mind.  ^  That  Duke  at  parting  prefied  him  much, 
to  put  himfelf  wholly  in  the  King's  hands ;  and  af* 
fured  him  hewould  take  care  of  his  affairs,  as  of  his  - 

own.  The  Prince  cut  him  fliort ;  He  faid,  his 
country  had  trufted  him,  and  he  would  never  de- 
ceive,  nor  betray  them  for  any  bafe  ends  of  his  own.  ^ 
The  Duke  anfwered.  Re  was  not  to  think  any  more 
of  his  country,  for  it  was  loft :  If  it  fhould  weather 
out  the  fummer,  by  reafon  of  the  waters  that  had 
drowned  Si<  great  part  of  it,  the  winter's  froft  would 
lay  them  open :  And  he  repeated  the  words  often,  do 
not  you  fee  it  is  k>ft  ?  The  Prince's  anfwer  de« 
ierves  to  be  remembred :  He  faid,  he  faw  it  was 
indeed  in  great  danger :  But  there  was  a  fure  way  ne- 
V^  tq  feeit  loft^  and  that  was  to  dif  in  the  laft. ditch. 

The 
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iSyz.       The  perfon  that  the  PriQce  relied  on  chse^^  cs 
c<nn^    to  the  a^airs  of  Holland^  w^  Fagel :  A  man  very 
Tha  cha-  learned  in  the  law,  who  had  a  quick  apprehenfion^ 
j^J^®'   and  a  clev  and  ready  judgment.    He  had  a  co- 
^^      pious  eloquence,  more  popular  than  correft :  And 
was  fit  to  carry  matters  with  a  torrent  in  a  nume- 
rous aflembly.    DeWit  had  made  great  ufe  oC 
him  ^  for  he  joined  with  him  very  zealoufly  in 
the  carrying  the  Perpetual  Edid,  which  he  ne^ 
gotiaced  with  the  States  of  Frizeland,  who  op- 
poled  it  moil :  And  he  was  made  Greffier,  or  Se- 
cretary to  the  States  General,  which  is  the  moft 
beneficial  place  in  Holland.    He  was  a  pious,  and 
virtuous  man :  Only  he  was  too  eager,  and  vio- 
lent.    He  wa^  too  apt  to  flatter  himfelf.    He  had 
much  he^rt,  when  matters  went  well ;  but  had  not 
the  courage  that  became  a  great  Minifter,  on  un- 
e^fy  and  difficult  occafions. 
Trince         Prince  Waldeck  was  their  Chief  General :  A 
Waldcck.  uian  of  a  great  compafs,  and  a  true  judgment ; 
equally  able  in  the  cabinet,  and  in  the  camp.    But 
he  was  always  unfuccelsful,  becaufe  he  was  never 
furniihed  according  to  the  fchemes  that  he  had  laid 
down.     The  opinion  that  Armies  had  of  him,  as 
an  unfortunate  General,  made  him  really  (o  :  For 
Ibldiers  cannot  have  much  hcart„when  they  have 
not  an  entire  confidence  in  him,  that  has  the  chief 
command. 
Dickvch.      Dickvelt  on  his  return  from  England,  feeing 
the  ruin  of  the  .De  Wits,  with  whom  he  was  for- 
merly united,  and  the  progrefs  the  French  had 
made  in  Utrecht,  where  his  eftate  and  intereit  lay, 
defpaired  too  Coon^  and  went  and  lived  under 
them.    Yet  he  did  great  iervice  to  his  Province. 
Upon  every  violation  of  articles,  he  went   and 
demanded  juilice,  and  ipade  proteftations  with  a 
boldnefs,  to  which  the  French  were  fo  little  ac- 
cuftomed,  that  they  Were  amazed  at  it.    Upon 
the  French  leaving  Utrecht,  and  on  the  re-efta- 
blifhing  that  Province^  he  was- left  out  of  the  Go^ 
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•vcrnmcnt.    Yet  his  great  abilities,  and  the  infi-   1672. 
nuating  fnnioothnefs  of  his  temper,  procured  him  u^y^w 
lb  many  friends,  that  the  Prince  was  prevailed  on 
CO  receive  him  into  his  confidence  :  And  he  had  a 

Seat  fhare  of  it  to  the  laft,  as  he  well  deferved. 
e  had  a  very  perfeft  knowledge  of  all  the  affairs 
of  Europe,  and  great  pradlice  in  many  Embaffies. 
He  /poke  too  long,  and  with  too  much  vehe- 
jnence.  He  was  in  his  private  deportment  a  vir- 
tuous and  religious  man,  and  a  zealous  ^  Prote- 
ftant.  In  the  adminiftration  of  his  Province,  which  ' 
was  chiefly  trufted  to  him,  there  was  great  com- 
plaints of  partiality,  and  of  a  defeftive  juftice. 

Halewyn,  a  man  of  great  intereft  in  the  town  And 
pf  Dort,   and  one  of  the  Judges  in  the  Court  ^^^^f^ 
of  Holland,  was  the  perfon  of  them  all  whom  I 
knew  beft,  and  valued  moft :  And  was  the  n^xt 
Fagel  in  the  Prince's  confidence.     He  had  a  great 
compafs  of  learning,  beiides  his  own  profeflion, 
in  which  he  was  very  eminent.     He  bad  ftudied 
divinity  with  great  exadtnefs  ;  and  was  well  read 
in  all  hiftory,  but  moft  particularly  in  the  Greek 
and  Roman  authors.     He  was  a  man  of  great  vi- 
vacity: He  apprehended  things  foon,  and  judged 
very  correftly.     He  fpoke  ftiort,  but  with  life. 
I^e  had  a  courage  and  vigour  in  his  counfels,  that 
became  one,  who  had  formed  himfelf  upon  the  beft 
models  in  the  ancient  authors.     He  was  a  man  o£ 
fevere  morals.     And  as  he  had  great  credit  in  the 
Court  where  he  fate,  fo  he  took  care  that  the  par- 
tialities of  friendfhip  fhould  noi;  mix  in  the  ad- 
miniftration of  juftice.    He  had  in  him  all  the 
|>eft  notions  of  a  great  patriot,  and  a  true  Chri-  ' 
Jlian  philofppher.     He  was  brought  in  very  early 
to  the  fecret  of  affairs,  and  went  into  the  bufinef$ 
of  the  Perpetual  Edift  very  zealoufly.     Yet  he 
quickly  faw  the  error  of  bringing  matters  of  State 
immediately  into  numerous  aflemblies.     He  con- 
iidered  the  States  maintaining  in  themfelves  the 
ftivereign  power,  as  the  bafis  upon  which  the  11  • 
^    '    -    ^        '  ^y 
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1672.  bcrty  of  their  country  was  burlt.  But  he  thou^t, 
the  adminiftration  of  the  government  muft  be 
lodged  in  a  Council.  He  thought  it  a  great  mif- 
fortune,  that  the  Prince  was  fo  young  at  his  firfi 
exaltation ;  and  fb  pofleffcd  with  military  matters, 
to  which  the  extremity  of  their  affairs  required 
that  he  (hou|d  be  entirely  applied,  that  he  did  not 
then  correft  that  error,  which  could  only  be  done 
upon  fo  extraordinary  a  conjuhdure.  He  faw  the 
great  error  of  De  Wit's  miniftry,  of  keeping  the 
iecret  of  affairs  fo  much  in  his  own  hands.  Such 
a  precedent  was  very  dangerous  to  publick  liber- 
ty, when  it  was  in  the  power  of  one  man  to  give- 
up  his  country.  Their  people  could  not  bear  the 
lodging  fo  great  a  trufl  with  one,  who  had  no 
diftinftion  of  birth  or  rank.  Yet  he  faw  it  was 
neceflary  to  have  fucb  an  authority,  as  Dc  Wit's 
merits  and  fuccefs  had  procured  him,  lodged  fome 
where.  The  fa<5i:ions  and  animofities,  that  were  in 
^Imoil  all  their  towns,  made  it  as  neceflary  for 
their  good  government  at  home,  as  it  was  for  the 
command  of  their  armies  abroad,  to  have  this 
power  trufted  to  a  perfon  of  that  eminence  of  birth 
and  rank,  that  he  might  be  above  the  envy,  that  is 
always  among  equals,  when  any  one  ot  ;hem  is 
raifed  to  a  difproportioncd  degree  of  greatnefs 
above  the  reft.  He  obfervcd  fome  errors  that  were 
in  the  Prince's  condudt.  But  after  all,  he  ftid,  it 
was  vifible  that  he  was  always  in  the  true  intereft 
of  his  country :  So  that  the  keeping  up  a  faction 
againft  him  was  like  to  prove  fatal  to  all  Europe, 
as  well  as  to  themfelves. 
T^e  Thcgreateft  misfortune  in  the  Prince's  affairs 

Ic^ed  to  ^^^»  ^^^^  ^^^  wifeft,  and  the  nrioft  confiderabl^ 
coma  the  ii^cn  in  their  towns,  that  had  been  acquainted  with 
•nors  1m  the  condud  of  affairs  formerly,  were  now  under  a 
Sl^**"  cloud,  and  were  either  turned  out  of  the  Magi- 
ftracy,  or  thought  it  convenient  to  retire  frpm  bu(i- 
nefs.  And  many  hot,  but  poor  men^  who  ha4 
iignalized  ^eir  zeal  in  the  turn  newly  made^  came 
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*to  -be  called  th«  Prince's  friends,  and  to  be  put    1672* 
every  whe^e  into  .the  Magiftracy,     They  quickly  .^<vw  . 
lofl:  all  credit,  .having  litcle  difcretion,  and  noau- 
ihprlty*.    They  were  very  partial  in  the  govern- 
xiKt\to  and  oppreflive^,  chiefly  of  thofe  of  the  other 
lide,.  The  Prince  faw  this  fooner  than  he  could 
find  ^  remedy  for  it.     But  by  degrees  the  men  of 
jt^e^other  fide  came  into  his  intereft  ;  and  prom^ied^ 
Xp  ferve  him  faithfully,  in  order  to  the  driving  out 
txic.  French,  and  the  faving  their  country.     The 
cS^fjof  thofe  were  Halcwyn  of  Dort,  Pats  of  Rot- 
tcVdal^,  and  Van  Begning  of  Amftefdam, 
!    I'l'he  laft  of.  tjicfe  was  fo  well  known,  both  in  VanBeun- 
i^ranceand  England,  and  had  fo  great  crodit  in  his  '"g's^ha- 
pwijtpwn,  th45  k^  dcferves  to  be  more  particularly  " 
ipt  oiit.^    He  wi^^  a  mjinof  great  notions.    He  had 
ai^onderful  vivacity,  but  too  much  levity  in  hi^ 
jui^ugbts..    His  t/^mper  was  inconftant-,  firm,  and 
poiltivc  for  a  'w|^.iie;  but  apt  to  diange,  from,  a 
giddinefs  of  mind,  ratKer  than  from  any.  faHehood 
iphis  ^ature. .   He  broke  twice  witji  ,the  Prince, 
a]ft,er  he  camp  ,into,  a  confidence  .with  him.     H« 
^^ployed  me  4;a.r^c;ancile  him  to  him  for  the  third 
jjme:  But  the  Pr^npe  laid,  he  could  not  truft  him 
^y  more.     He  nad  great  knowledge  in  all  fcien<» 
ces,  and  had  fuch  a;copioufnefs  of  inrention,  with 
fu^h  a  pleafantnefs^  a^  well  as  a  variety  of  convert 
(ktion,  that  ijiave  often  compared  him  to  the    ' 
Dukctif  Buckingham  ;  Only  he  was  virtuous,  and 
^evout'i  much  in. the  en^hufiaftical  way.     In  the 
end  of  his  days  he  fet  himfelf  wholly  to  mind  thf 
^a&b'India  trade.  -  But  that  was  an  employment 
.j)pLfo  well  fuite4)  tp.  his  natural  genius.     And  it 

2[ided  fatally  :  For  tfie  actions  finking  on  tl^ie  fudf> 
en  on  the  breakii^  out  of  a  new  war,  chat  funk 
}iim  into  .a  melancholy,    which  quite  diilra£led 
liU»../The  town,  of^  Amfterdam  was  for  many  Errors 
years  condufted  by  him  as  by  a  dictator .    And  commit- 
th^t.  had  ^xppfed  them  to  as  many  errors,  as  the  ^^^^^^^  ^^* 
fF^^^Wty  otfe^ppd^^^  fuggeftcd.^  .  The  breaks  'Zl^r^ 
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ing  the  Weft-India  company,  and  the  lo(s  of 
Munfter  in  the  year  i658>  was  owing  to  that.  It 
was  then  demonftrated,  that  the  lofs  of  that  town 
laid  the  States  open  on  that  fide ;  and  that  Mun- 
fter,  being  in  their  hands,  would  noit  only  cover 
them,  but  be  a  fit^lace  for  making  levies  in  Weft- 
phalia.  Yet  Amfterdam  would  not  confent  to  that 
new  charge ;  and  fancied,  there  was  no  danger  on 
that  fide.  But  they  -found  afterwards,  to  their 
coft,  that  thdr  unreafonable  managery  in  that  par- 
ticular drew  upon  them  an  expence  of  many  mil- 
lions, by  reafon  of  the  unquiet  temper  or  that 
martial  Bifhop,  who  had  almoft  ruined  them  this 
year  on  the  fide  of  Frifeland.  But  his  mifcarriage 
in  the  fiege  of  GrOninghen,  and  the  taking  Coe- 
vorden  by  furprize  in  the  end  of  the  year,  as  it 
was  among  the  firft  things  that  raifed  the  ipirits 
of  the  Dutch,  fo  both  the  Bilhop's  ftrcngth  and 
reputation  funk  fo  entirely  upon  it,  that  he  never 
gave  them  any^at  trouble  after  that. 

Another  erior,  into  which  the  frugality  of  Am- 
fterdam drew  the  States,  was  occafioned  by  the  of- 
fer that  D*Eftrades,  the  French  Embaffador,  mad^ 
them  in  the  ycfar  1663,  of  a  diVi^on  of  die:  Spa- 
nifh  Netherlands,  by  which  Ofliend  and  a  line  from 
thence  to  Maftricht,  within  which  Bruges,  Ghent, 
and  Antwerp,  were  to  be  comprehended,  was  of- 
fered to  them  ;  the  French  defiring  only  St.  Omer, 
Valenciennes,  Cambray,  and  Luxemburgh  :  And 
the  dominions  that  lay  between  thofe  lines  were  to 
be  a  free  Commonwealth ;  as  Kalewyn  afltired  me^ 
who  faid,  he  was  in  the  fecret  at  that  time.  This 
was  much  debated  all  Holland  over.  It  was  vifl- 
ble,  that  this  new  Commonwealth,  taken  out  of 
the  hands  of  the  Spaniards,  muft  naturally  have 
fallen  into  a  dependence  on  the  States  *,.  and  have 
become  more  confiderable,  wheii  put  under  a*  bet^ 
ter  conduft.  Yet  this  would  have  put  the  States 
at  that  time  to  fome  confiderable  cnarge.  And« 
to  avoid  that,  the  propofidon  was*rgeAed,  cbiefly 
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by  the  oppofition  that  Amfterdaoi  made  to  it;  i6yz* 
where  the  prevailing  maxim  waSt  to  reduce  their  s^^vw 
expence,  to  abate  taxes,  and  to  pay  their  publick 
deots.    By  fuch  an  unreafonable  parfimony  mat- 
ters were  now  brought  to  that  ftate,  that  they 
were  engaged  into  a  war  of  fo  vaft  an  expence,  * 
that  the  yearly  produce  of  their  whole  eftates,  did 
not  anfwer  all  the  taxes,*  that  they  were  forced  to 
lay  on  their  people. 

After,  the  Prince  faw,  that  the  French  demands  The 
were  at  this  time  fo  high,  and  that  it  was  not  pof-  P™^ 
fible  to  draw  England  into  afqiaratc  treaty,  he  ^^"^5^, 
got  the  States  to  call  an  extraordinary  aflembly,  'o  cond- 
the  moft  numerous  that  has  been  in  this  age.    To  nue  the 
them  the  Prince  fpoke  near  three  hours,  to  the  ^^* 
^ansazement  of  all  that  heard  him,  which  was  own* 
ed  to  me  by  one  of  the  deputies  of  Amflerdam. 
He  had  got  great  materials  put  in  his  hands,  of  1 
which  he  made  very  good  ufe.    He  firft  went 
thro*  the  F^nch  propofitions,  and  fhewed  the  con«: 
fequence  and  the  effedls  that  would  follow' on > 
them  ;  that  the  accepting  them  would  be  certain, 
ruin,  and  the  very  treating  about  them  wouldj 
diftraft  and  difpirit  their  people:   He  therefcH^ 
concluded,  that  the  entertaining  a  thought  of  thefitt 
was  the  giving  up  their  country :  If  any  could 
hearken  to  fuch  a  motion,  the  lovers  of  religion 
and  liberty  muft  go  to  the  Indies,  or  to  any  other 
country  where  they  might  be  free  and  fafc.    After 
he  had  gone  thro'  this,  near  an  hour,  he  in  the 
next  place  (hewed  the  poffibility  of  making  a  ftand, 
Aotwithftaiiding  the  defperate  ftate  to  which  their 
"^tirs  feemed  reduced :  He  (hewed  the  force  of 
8ul  their  allies  ;  that  England  could  not  hold  out 
fong^thout  a  Parliaipeat ;  and  they  were  well 
aflured,  tItat-a-Pariiament  would  draw  the  King 
to  other  meadires  :  He  (hewed  the  impofTibility  of 
the  French  holding  out  long,  and  that  the  Ger<« 
mans  coming  down  to  the  lower  Rhine  muft  make 
them  go  out  of  their  country,  as  faft  as  they 
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1672.  c^tneintoic.    In  all  this  he  fhewed,  that  he  had 
>»v<*i^  a  great  mfight  into  the  French  affairs.     He  came 
lalt  to  iheW)  how  it  was  poflible  to  raife  the  taxes 
that  muft  be  laid  on  the  country,  to  anfwer  fuch  a 
vaft  and  unavoidable  ^xpence ;  and  fet  before  them 
a  great  variety  of  projc&s^.for  raifing  money.     He 
concluded,  that  it  they  laid  down  this  for  a  foun- 
dation, that  reli^on  and  li&erty    could  not  be 
purchafed  at  too  dear  a  rate,  and  that  therefore . 
c?ery  man  among  them,  and  every  Minifter  in  the 
country,  ought  to  infufe  into  all  the  people,  that  they 
muft  fubmit  to  the  prefent  extremity,  and  to  very 
extraordinary  taxes :  by  this.  mean$,  as  their  peo- 
ple would  again  take  heart,  fo  their,  enemies  would 
tofetheirs,  who  built  their  chief  hopes  on  that  uni-  : 
verfal  deje6Hon  among  them,  that  was  but  too  vi- 
fible  to  all  the  world.     Every  one  that  was  pre- 
fent feemed  amazed  to  hear  fo  young  a  .man  fpealc 
to  fo  many  things,  with  fo  much  knowledge,  and 
fo  true  a  judgment.     It  raifed  his  charafter  won-' 
cfcrfully,;  and  contributed   not  a  little  to  put  new 
life  into  a  country,  almoftdead  with  fear,  and  dif-. 
pirited  with  fo  many  lofles.     They  all  refolved  to 
maintain  then*  liberty  to  the  laft ;  and,  if  things  - 
fiiould  run  to  extremities,  to  carry  what  wealch- 
they  could  with  them  to  the  Eaft- Indies.     The 
ftate  of  the  (hipping  capable  of  fo  long  a  voyage 
was  examined :  And  it  was  reckoned,  that  they, 
could  tranfport  above  two  hundred  thoufand  peo- 
ple thither. 
The         .   Yet  all  their  courage  would  probably  have  ftood 
French     t^pp^  i^  little  ftead,  if  the  King  of  France  could 
bsi^to^*  have  been  prevailed  on  to  ftay  longer  at  Utrecht. 
Paris.       But  he  made  hafte  to  go  back  to  Paris.     Some 
iaid{  it  was  the  effeft  of  his  amours,  and  that  it 
was  haftened  by  fome  quarrels  among  his  A^* 
trefies.     Others  thought,  he  was  haftening  to  re- 
ceive the  flatteries  that  were  preparing  for  him 
there.     And  indeed  in  the  outward  appearances  of 
things  there  was  great  occafion  for  them ;  iioce 
J  he 
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he  had  a  run  of  fuccefs  beyond  all  expedation,  1672. 
tho*  he  himfelf  had  no  Ihare  in  it,  unlefs  it  was  t^VNJ 
€0  fpoii  it.  He  left  a  jjarrifon  in  every  place  he 
took,  againft  Turenne*s  advice,  who  was  for  dif- 
mantling  them  all,  and  keeping  his  army  flill 
abfeut  him.  But  his  Minifters  faw  fo  far  into  his 
temper,  that  they  refolved  to  play  a  fure  game, 
and  to  put  nothing  to  hazard.  Upon  the  Eleftor 
of  Brandenburgh's  coming  down,  Monfieur  Tu- 
renne  was  fent  againft  him  :  By  which  means  the 
army  abput  the  King  was  fo  dhninifhed,  that  he. 
could  undertake  no  great  defign,  befides  the  fiegc 
of  Nimeguen,  that  held  out  lome  weeks,  with  fo 
fmall  a  force.  Arid  tho*  the  Prince  of  Orange 
had  not  above  eight  thoufand  men  about  him«  , 
employed  in  keeping  a  pafs  near  Woerden,  yec 
no  attempt  was  made  to  force  him  from  it. 
Anothci^probable  reafon  of  his  returning  back  fo 
foon  was,  a  fuggcftion  of  the  defperate  temper  of 
the  Dutch,  and  that  they  were  capable  of  under- 
taking any  defign,  how  black  foever,  rather  than 
peri(h.  Some  told  him  of  vaults  under  the  ftreets 
of  Utrecht,  where  gun  powder  might  be  laid  to 
blow  him  up,  as  he  went  over  them :  And  all 
thefe  were  obftrved  to  be  avoided  by  him.  He 
would  never  lodge  within  the  town,  and  came  but 
(eldom  to  it.  He  upon  one  or  other  of  thefe  mo- 
tives went  back.  Upon  which  the  Prince  of 
Conde  faid,  he  faw  he  had  not  the  foul  of  a  con- 
queror in  him  ;  and  that  his  Minifters  were  the 
heft  CommiSj  but  the  poorcft  Minifters  in  the 
world,  who  had  not  fouls  made  for  great  things, 
or  capable  of  them. 

If  the  King  had  a  mind  to  be  flattered  by  his 
people,  he  found  at  his  return  enough  even  to 
furfeit  him.  Speeches,  verfcs,  infcriptions,  tri- 
umphal arches,  and  medals  were  prepared  with 
a  profuiion,  and  excefs  of  flattery,  beyond  what; 
had  been  ofifercd  to  the  worft  of  the  Roman  Em- 
perors, bating  the  ceremony  of  adoration.  Bur 
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blafphemous  impieties^  were  not  wanting  to  ralcy 
and  feed  his  vanity.  A  folemn  debate  was  held 
all  about  Paris,  what  title  (hould  be  given  him. 
Le  Grand  was  thought  too  common.  Some  were 
for  Invincible.  Others  were  for  Le  Conquerant. 
Some,  in  imitation  of  Charlemagne,  for  X^wis 
Le  magne.  Others  were  for  Maximus.  But  Trcs 
Grand  founded  not  fo  well :  No  more  did  Maxi- 
me.  So  they  fettled  on  Le  Grand.  And  all  the 
bodies  of  Paris  feemed  to  vie  in  flattery.  It  ap- 
peared, that  the  King  took  pleafure  in  it:  So 
there  has  followed  upon  it  the  greateft  run  of  the 
mod  fulfom  flattery  that  is  in  hiftory.  Had  the 
King  of  France  left  fuch  a  man  as  Turenne  at 
Utrecht,  it  might  have  had  ill  effedts  on  the  refo- 
lutions  taken  by  the  Dutch.  But  he  left  Luxem- 
burgh  there,  who  had  no  regard  to  articles; 
but  made  all  people  fee  what  was  to  be  expected, 
when  they  fhould  con^  under"  fuch  a  yoke,, that 
was  then  fo  intolerable  a  burden,  even  while  it 
ought  to  have  been  recommended  to  thofe,  who 
were  yet  free,  by  a  gentle  adminiftration.  This 
contributed  not  'a  little  to  fix  the  Dutch,  in 
thofe  obfl:inate  refolutions  they  had  taken  up. 
The  There  was  oat  very  extraordinary  thing  that 

J^d  b*      happened  near  the  Hague  this   fummer  :    I  had 
fome  «x-  ^^  ^^^"^  many  eye  witnefles. :    And  no  doubt  was 
tfaordi-     made  of  the  truth  of  it  by  any  at  the  Hague. 
D^y  Pro.  ^Qf^j;^  after    the  Engli(h  fleet  had  refitted  diem- 
vidcncc.    (^lygj^   ^fQj.  fi^^^y  had  generally  been  much  dama- 
ged by  the  engagement  in  Solbay,)  they  appear- 
ed in  flgtit  ot   Scheveling,    making  up   to   the 
Ihorc.     The  tide  turned  :  Biit  they  reckoned  that 
with  the  next  flood  they  would  certainly  land  the 
forces  that  were  aboard,  where  they  were  like  to 
meet  with  no  rcfiftance.  So  they  fent  to  the  Prince 
for  fome  regiments  to  hinder  the  defcent.  He  could 
not  fparo  many  men,  having  the  French  very  near 
him.     So  between  the  two  the  country  was  given 
for  lofl:>  unlels  De  Ruyter  Ihould  quickly  come 
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up.  The  flood  returned,  which  they  thought  wa^  1672. 
to  end  in  their  ruin.  But  to  all  their  amazenient,  ^--^"-W 
after  it  had  flowed  two  or  three  hours,  an  ebb  of 
jnany  hours  fucceeded,  which  carried  the  fleet 
again  to  the  fea.  And,  before  that  was  fpent,  De 
Ruyter  came  in  view.  This  they  reckoned  a  mi- 
racle wrought  for  their  prefervation.  Soon  after 
that  they  efcaped  another  defign^  that  otherwifc 
would  very  probably  have  been  fatal  to  them. 

The  Earl  of  Oflbry,  eldefl:  fon  to  the  Duke  of  ^^^^y  iin 
Ormond,  a  man  of  great  honour,  generofity,  and  \l^^^^^^^ 
courage,  had  been  oft  in  Holland :  And,  coming  hXoci- 
by  Helvoetfluys,    he  obfcrved,  it  was  a  place  of  fluys. 
great  confequence,  but  very  ill  looked  to.     The 
Dutch  trufliing  to  the  danger  of  entring  into  it, 
more  than  to  any  ftrength  that  defended  ic,    he 
thought  itr  might  be  eafy  to  feize,  and  fortify  that 
place.    The  King  approved  this.     So  fome  fliip^ 
were  fheathed,  and  vidhialled,  as  for  a  voyage  to 
a  great  difliance.     He  was  to  have  five  men  of 
war,  and  tranfport  flups  for  twelve  or  fifteen  hun- 
dred men.     And  a  fecond  fquadron,  with  a  far- 
ther fupply,  if  he  fucceeded  in  the  attempt,  was 
to  follow.     He  had  got  two  or  three  of  their  pi- 
lots brought  out  on  a  pretended  errand  :  And  thele 
he  kept  very  fafe  to  carry  him  in.    This  was  com-, 
municated  to  none,  but  to  the  Duke,  and  to  Lord 
Arlington  :  And  all  was  ready  for  the  execution. 
Lord  OflTory  went  to  this  fleet,    and  faw  every 
thing  ready  as  was  ordered,  and  came  up  to  re- 
ceive the  King's  *  failing  orders.     But  the  King,* 
who  had  ordered  hin^  to  come  next  morning  for 
his  difpatch,  difcovered  the  defign  to  the  Duke* 
of  Buckingham,  who  hated  both  the  Duke  of  Or^ 
mond,    and  Lord  OflTory,  and  would  have  fecA 
the  King  and  ail  his  affairs  perifh,   rather  than 
that  a  perfon  whom  he  hat^d  (hould  have  the  ho- 
nour of  fuch  a  piece  of  merit.     He  upon  that, 
did  turn  all  his  wit  to  make  thp  thing  appear  ri'; 
dic^lQys,    ajQd  impradicable.     He  reprefented  i( 
H  h  2  as 
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1672.  as  unfafe  on  many  accounts ;  and  as  a  defpcrate 
l/^W  ftroke,  that  put  things,  if  it  ftiould  fuccecd,  out 
of  a  poffibility  of  treaty  or  reconciliation.  The 
King  could  not  withftand  this.  Lord  Oflbry  found 
next  morning,  that  the  Kirig  had  changed  his 
mind.  And  it  broke  out,  by  the  Duke  ot  Buck- 
ingham's loofe  way  of  talking,  that  it  was  done 
by  his  means.  So  the  defign  was  laid  afide.  But 
when  the  peace  was  made,  Lord  Offory  told  it  to 
the  Dutch  EmbaflTadors  :  And  faid,  fincc  he  did 
not  deftroy  them  by  touching  them  in  that  weak 
and  fore  part,  he  had  no  mind  they  fhould  lye  any 
longer  open  to  fuch  another  attack.  When  the 
EmbaflTadors  wrote  this  over  to  their  matters,  all 
were  fenfible,  how  eafy  it  had  been  to  have  feized, 
and  fecured  that  place  -,  and  what  a  terrible  difor- 
der  it  would  have  put  them  in  :  And  upon  this 
they  gave  order  to  put  the  place  in  a  better  pofturc 
of  defence  for  the  future.  So  powerfully  did  Ipitc 
work  on  thofe  about  the  King :  And  fo  eafy  was 
he  to  the  man  of  wit  and  humour.  The  Duke 
ftaid  long  at  fea,  in  hopes  to  have  got  the  Eaft 
India  fleet.  But  they  came  failing  fo  near  the 
German  coaft,  that  they  paflcd  him  before  he  was 
aware  of  it.  So  he  came  back  after  a  long  and 
inglorious  campaign.  He  loft  the  honour  of  the 
aftion  that  was  at  Solbay  \  and  miffed  the  wealth 
of  that  fleet,  which  he  had  long  waited  for. 
An  army  I  will  compleat  the  tranfaftions  of  this  me- 
from  morable  year  with  an  account  of  the  impreflion 
Utrecht  ^^^  Luxcmburgh  made  on  the  Dutch  near  the  end 
the  ice  w  ^^  ^^  »  which  would  have  had  a  very  tragical  con- 
Holland,  ckifion,  if  a  happy  turn  of  weather  had  not  faved 
them.  Stoupe  was  then  with  him,  and  was  in  the 
fecret.  By  many  feints,  that  amufed  the  Dutch 
fo  (killfujly,  that  there  was  no  fufpicion  of  the  true 
defign,  all  was  prepared  for  an  invafion,  when  a 
froft  (hould  come.  It  came  at  laft  :  And  it  froze 
and  thawed  by  turns  for  fome  time,  which  they 
reckon  makc^  tlic  ice  firmeft.  At  laft  a  froft  con- 
-  tifiued 
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tinucd  fo  ftrong  for  fomc  days,  that  upon  piercing    1672. 

and  examining  tbe  ice,  it  was  thought  it  could  not  wyw 

be  diffolved  by  any  ordinary  thaw,  in  lefs  than  two 

days.     So  about  .midnight  Luxemburgh  marched 

out  of  Utrecht  towards  Leyden,  with  about  fix- 

teen  thoufand  men.     Thofe  of  Utrecht  told  me, 

that,  in  the  minute  in  which  they  began  to  march, 

a  thaw  wind  blew  very  frelh.     Yet  they  marched 

on  till  day   light,  atnd  came  to  Summerdam  and 

Bodegr^ve,  which  they  gained  not  without  diffi- 

culty.  .There  they  ftopt,  and  committed  many 

outrages  of  crying  luft  and  barbarous  cruelty  5  and 

vented  their  impiety  in  very  blafphemous  cxpref- 

Cons,  upon  the  continuance  of  the  thaw,  which 

now  had  quite  melted  the  ice,  fo  that  it  was  not: 

poffible  to  go  back,   the   way  that  they  came,^ 

where  all  had  been  ice,  but  was  now  diffolved  to 

about  three  foot  depth  of  water.     There  were 

caufe-ways  : .  And  they  were  forced  to  march  on 

thefc.     But  there  was  a  fort,  thro*  which  they  muft 

pafs.     And  one  Painevine  with  two  regiments  was 

ordered  to  keep  it,  with  fomc  cannon  in  it.     If 

he  had  cqntinued  there,  they  muft  all  have  been 

taken  prifoners,  which  would  have  put  an  end  to 

the  war.     But,  when  he  faw  them  march  to  him 

in  the  morning,  he  gave  all  for  loft ;  iand  went  to 

Tergow,  where  he  gave  the  alarm,  as  if  all  was 

gone.     And  he  offered  to  tliem,  to  come  to  help 

them  by  that  garrifon.to  a  better  capitulation.    So 

he  left  his  poft,  and  went  thither.     The  French 

army  not  being  ftopt  by  that  fort,  got  fafe  home. 

But  their  behaviour  in  thofe  two  villages  was  (uch, 

that,  as  great  pains  was  taken  to  fpread  it  over  the 

whole  country,  fo  it  contributed  not  a  little  to  the    , 

cftabliftiing  the  Dutch  in  their  refolutions,  of  not 

only  venturing  but  of  lofmg  all,  rather  than  come 

under  fo  cruel  a  yoke. 

Painevine's  withdrawing  had  loft  them  an  ad-  Pane- 
vantage  never  to  be  regained.     So  the  Prince  or-  ^*"^''  ^^''^' 
dcred  a  Council  of  war  to  try  him.    He  pleaded,  ^^°^^* 
H  h  3  .  that 


^: 
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1672.  that  the  place  was  not  tenable-,  that  the  enemy 
V^V'w  had  pafs'd  it  i  fo  he  thought  the  ufe  it  was  intended 
for  was  loft  :  And  if  the  enemy  had  come  to  attack 
him,  he  muft  have  furrendcred  upon  difcretion  : 
And  he  pleaded  farther,  that  he  went  from  it 
upon  the  defire  of  one  of  their  towns  to  favc  it. 
Upjn  this  defence,  he  was  acquitted  as  to  his  life, 
but  condemned  to  infamy,  as  a  coward,  and  to 
have  his  fword  broke  over  his  head,  and  to  be  for 
^ver  banifhed  the  States  dominions.  But  an  ap- 
peal lay,  according  to  their  difcipline,  to  a  Coun- 
cil of  war  compofcd  of  General  Officers  :  And 
they  confirmed  the  fentence.  The  towns  of  Hol- 
land were  highly  offended  at  thefe  proceedings. 
They  faid,  they  faw  the  officers  were  refolved  to 
be  gentle  to  one  another,  and  to  fave  their  fellow 
oSicers,  how  guilty  foever  they  might  be.  The 
Prince  fielded  to  their  inftances,  and  brought  him 
to  a  third  trial  before  himfclf,  and  a  Court  of  the 
faprcme  officers,  in  whicli  they  had  the  affiftancc 
of  fix  Judges.  Painevine  ftbod  oft  it,  that  he  had 
undergone  two  trials,  which  was  all  that  the  mar- 
tial law  fubjefted  him  to ;  arid  in  thofe  he  was  ac- 
quitted. Yet  this  was  oW -ruled.  It  was  urged 
againft  him,  that  he  himfelf  was  prcfent  in  the 
Council  of  war  that  ordered  the  making  that  fort  j 
and  he  knew,  that  it  was  not  intended  to  be  a  place 
ten  able  /7ainft'  an  army,  but  was  only  meant  to 
make  a  linlc  flanu  for  fome  time,  and  was  intend- 
ed to:  a  dt?*x:rate  ftate/^f  affairs;  and  that  there- 
fore he  ojch:  not  to  have  left  his  poft,  becaufe  of 
t]jr  '^:\iyjfT  lie  was  in  :  He  faW  the  thaw  began  ^ 
and  jo  uL^ht  to  have  ftaid,  at  leaft  till  he  had  feen 
how  far  that  would  go  :  And  being  put  there  by 
t>  riiri'^f,  he  was  to  receive  orders  from  none  but 
hir.i.  Upon  thefe  grounds  he  was  condemned, 
.-  <  •  ^:^rurcd,  to  the  great  fatisfaftion  of  the 
' . ,  ?.iC  Lo  the  general  difgufl:  of  all  the  officers, 
» i.jo<;ht  they  were  fafe  in  the  hands  of  an 
'  '  i!  \  t  (Hincii  or  war,  and  did  not  like  this  new 
Jijii  of  proceeding.  They 
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'  They  were  alfo  not  a  little  troubled  at  the  ftrifl  1672. 
dlfcipline  that  the  Prince  fettled,  and  at  the  fevece  w-v%/ 
execution  of  it.  But  by  this  means  he  wrou^t 
u^  his  army  to  a  pitch  of  obedience  and  courage, 
of  fobriety  and  good  order,  that  things  put  on 
another  face :  And  all  men  began  to  hope  that 
their  armies  would  aft  with  another  fpirit,  now 
that  the  difcipline  was  fo  carefully  look'd  to.  It 
dfccms  the  French  made  no  great  account  of  them  : 
For  they  relcafed  twenty  five  thoufand  prifoners, 
taken  in  feveral  places  for  fifty  thoufand  crowns. 

Thus  I  have  gone  far  into  the  ftate  of  affairs  of 
Holland  in  this  memorable  year.     I  had  moft  of 
thefe  particulars   from  Dyckvelt  and  Halewyn. 
And  1  thought  this  great  turn  deferved  to  be  fet 
out  with  all  the  copioufnefs,  with  which  my  infor- 
nutions  could  furnifh  me.  This  year  the  King  de-  A  French 
clared  a  new  Miftrefs,  and  made  her  Dutchefs  of  Miilrcfs 
Portfmouth.     She  had  been  Maid  of  Honour  to  ^^^^cfr 
'Madame,  the  King*s  fifter,    and  had  come  over  ^f  ^q^^i 
^ith  her  to  Dover  ;  where  the  King  had  expreflcd  moach. 
•fuch  a  regard  to  her,  that  the  Duke  of  Bucking- 
ham, who  hated  the  Dutchefi  of  Cleveland,  in- 
tended to  put  her  on  the  King.     He  told  him,  that 
it  was  a  decent  piece  of  tcndernefs  for  his  fifter,  to 
take  care  of  fome  of  her  fervants.     So  flie  waS 
the  perfon  the  King  eafily  confehted  to  invite  over. 
That  Duke  affured  the  King  of  France,  that  he 
could  never  reckon  himfelf  fure  of  the  King,  but 
"by  giving  hini  a  Miftrefs  that  (hould  be  true  to  hi^ 
intercfts.     It  was  foon  agreed  to.     So  the  Duke 
of  Buckingham  fent  her  with  a  part  of  his  equi- 
page to  Dieppe ;  and  faid,  he  would  prefently  foir 
low.     But  he,  who  was  the  moft  inconftant  and 
fofgetful  of  all  men,  never  thought  of  her  more^ 
but  went  to  England  by  the  way  of  Calais.     S6 
Mofttague,  then  Embaflador  at  Paris,  hearing  of    . .  ^ 
this,  fent  over  for  a  Yacht  for  her,  and  fent  fome 
of  his  fervants  to  wait  on  her,  and  to  defray  her 
ctiarge,  till  ibc  was  brought  to  Whitehall :  An<l 
Hh4  then 
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then  Lord  Arlington  took  care]  of  her.     So  the 

Duke  of  Buckingham  loft  th  *.  merit  he  might  have 

pretended  to  ;  and  brought  over  a  Miftrcfe,  whom 

lis  own  ftrange  condud  threw  into  the  hands   of 

lis  enemies.     The  King  was  prefently  taken  with 

ler.     She  ftudied  to  pleafe  and  obfcrve  him    in 

everything  :  So  that'he*  pafs'd  away  the  reft  of 

his  life  in  a  great  fondnefs  for  her.     He  kept  her 

at  a  vaft  charge.     And  flie,  by  many  fits  of  fick* 

nefs,  fomc  believed  real,  and  others  thought  only 

pretended,  gained  of  him  every  thing  fhe  defircd. 

She  ftuck  firm  to  the  French  intereft,  and  was  its 

chief  fupport.     The  King  divided  himfelf  between 

her  and  Miftrcfs  Gwyn  -,  and  h^d  no  other  avowed 

amour.     But  he  was  fo  entirely  pofleffed  by  the 

Dutchefs  of  Portfmouth,  and  fo  engaged  by  her 

in  the  French  intereft,  that  this  threw  him   into 

great  difSculties,  and  expofed  him  to  much  con.. 

tempt  and  diftruft. 

I  now  return  to  the  affairs  of  Scotland,  to  give 
an  account  of  a  Seffion  of  Parliament  and  the  other 
tranfa6tions  there  }n  this  critical  year.  About  the 
end  of  May,  Duke  Lauderdale  came  down  with 
bis  l^ady  in  great  pomp.  He  was  miich  lifted  up 
with  the  French  fuccefs  \  and  tpok  fuch  plcafurc  in 
talking  of  De  Wit's  fate,  that  it  could  not  be  heard 
without  horror.  He  treated  all  people  with  fuch 
fcorn,  that  few  were  able  to  bear  ic,  Hc  adjourn- 
ed the  Parliament  for  a  fortnight,  that  he  inigbc 
tarry  his  Lady  round  the  country  j  apd  was  every 
where  waited  on,  and  entcrwined,  with  as  much 
refpeft,  and  at  .as  great  a  charge,  as  if  the  King 
had  been  there  in  perfon.  This  enraged  the  No- 
bility. And  they  made  great  applications  to  Duke 
H^niilton,  to  lead  a  party  againfl  him,  and  toop- 
pofe  the  tax,  that  he  demanded,  of  a  whole  year's 
afleffment.  I  foon  grew  fb  weary  qf  the  Court, 
tho'  there  was  fcarce  a  perfon  fo  well  ufcd  by  him 
as  1  myfelf  was,  that  i  went  out  of  town.  But 
Puke  Hamilton  fcnt  far  ni^  ,  aqd  told  me,  how 

vehemently 
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▼ehemently  he  was  folicited  by  the  majority  of  the  1672. 
Nobility  to  oppofe  the  demand  of  the  tax.  He  (XY^ 
had  promiied  me  not  to  oppole  taxes  in  gene- 
ral :  And  I  had  aflured  Duke  Lauderdale  of  it.' 
But  he  faid,  this  demand  was  fo  extravagant,  that 
he.  did  not  imagine  it  would  go  fb  far :  So  he  did 
not  think  bimfelf  bound,  by  a  promiie  made  in- 
general  words,  to  agree  to  fuch  a  high  one.  Upon 
this  I  fpoke  to  Duke  Lauderdale,  to  (hew  him  the 
inclinations  manvhad  to  an  oppofition  to  that  de-^ 
inand,*and  the  danger  of  iti  He  reje^bd  it  in  a 
brutal  manner,  faying,  they  durft  as  foon  be  danmed 
as  oppole  him.  Yet  I  made  him  fo  fenfibk  of  it,  that 
he  appointed  the  Marquis  of  Athol  to  go  and  talk 
in  his  name  to  Duke  Hamilton,  who  moved  that 
I  mieht  be  prefent:  And  that  was  eafily  admitted. 
Lord  Athol  prefled  Duke  Hamilton  to  come  into 
an  entire  confidence  with  Duke  Lauderdale ;  and 
promiied,  that  he  fhould  have  the  chief  diredion 
of  all  affairs  in  Scotland  under  the  other.  Duke 
Hamikon  afked,  how  flood  the  Parliament  of 
England  affeded  to  the  war.  Lord  Athol  affured 
him,  there  was  a  fettled  defign  of  having  no  more  f 
Parliaments  in  England.  The  King  would  be  ' 
maftef,  and  would  be  no  longer  curbed  by  aHoufe 
of  Commons.*  He  alfo  laid  out  the  great  advan-( 
tages  that  Scotland,  more  particularly  the  great 
Nobility^  might  find  by  ftriking  in  heartily  with 
the  King^s  defigns,  and  of  making  him  abfblute 
in  England.  Duke  Hamilton  anfwered  very  fao« 
neftly^  that  he  would  never  engs^  in  fuch  de* 
figns :  He  would  be  always  a  good  and  faithful 
fubjcA :  But  he  would  be  likewife  a  good  coun« 
try  man.  He  was  very  unwilling  to  concur  in  the 
land  tax.  He  faid,  Scodand  had  no  reafon  to  en^ 
gage  in  the  war,  fince  as  they  might  fuffer  much  , 

by  it,  fo  they  could  gain  nothing,  neither  by  the 
prefent  war,  nor  by  any  peace  that  fhould  be 
made.  Yet  he  was  prevailed  on,  in  conclufion, 
to  a^e  to  it.    And  upon  that  the  bufinefs  of  the 

feflioii 
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i6y2i  Mian  of  Parliaixient  went  oa  finootMy  witherur 
W*^  any  oppofiticto. 

The  Dotchefi  of  Laudsrdal^    not  contented 
^h  the  great  appointments^  they  had,  fet  her- 
felf  by  all  polfibie  mediods  to  rtife  money.    They 
£vod  at  z  vaft  expence :  And  eyerr  thing  vha.  ice 
to  fale.    She  carried  all  things  ^itn  a  haughdneisy 
that  could  not  haire  been  eafily  bom  from  a  Qnecs. 
She  talked  of  adl  people  widi  an  uttgoverned  fsec-> 
dom^  and  grew  to  be  univerfaelly  hated.    I  was 
out  of  meaTune .  weary  of  my  attendance  at  their 
Court,    but  ifras  prefled  to.  continue  it.    Many 
found  I  did  good  ofEces.    Igorfohie  to  be  coofi- 
dered,  and  advanced,  that  Irad  no  other  way  of 
accefs.    But  that  which  made  it. more  necc^ry 
Was^  diat  I  faw  Sharp  and  im  creatures  were  mak* 
ingtheir  Cqdrt  with  the  triofi:  abjeft  flattery,  and 
all  the  iiibmifliods  poffiblev    Lcightoun  went  iel- 
dom  to  them^  tho'  he  was  always  treated  by  ihem 
with  great  diftinftion.    Soit  was  neceflary  forme 
to  he  about  them^  ahd  keep  them  right :   Other- 
Wife  all  our  defigns  were  bll*  without  recovery* 
This,  led  .me  to  much  uxieafy  compliance ;   tho*  I 
afferted  my  owii  liberty,  and  found  fo  often  fault 
with  their  proceedings,  thaconce  or  twice  I  uied 
fuch  freodom,  and  it  was  fo  ill  taken^    that  I 
thought  it  was  fit  for  me  to  retire.     Yet  I  was 
ientforyand  continued  in  fudh  high  favour,  that 
I  was  again  tried  if  1  would  accept  of  a  Bifhoprick, 
and  was  promifed  the  firft  of  the  two  Archbifhop- 
ricks  that  fhould  fall.  .  But  I  was  (till  fixfed  in  my 
former  refolUtions,    not-  to  engage  early,    being 
then  but  nine  and  twenty  :•  Nor  could  I  come  into 
a  dependence  on  them. 
He  ex-         Duke  Lauderdale  at  bis  Coming  down  had  ex- 
peaedadpe£ted,    that  the  Prefbyterians  fhould  have  ad- 
d  r^M  tor  dveffed  themfclves  to  him  for  a  (bare  in  that  li- 
^™"*'  berty,  which  their  brethren  had  now  in  England  •, 
^^'       ^nd  which  he  had  aflerted  in  a  very  particular 
manner  at  the  Council  table  ||).Whi^-halh    One 
<  WlwUey, 
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"VSTIiatley,  a  Jufticc  of  peace  in  Lincolnfhire,  if  I   1672. 
remember  the  County  right,  had  difturbed  one  of  y^v"s/ 
the  Meefiing-houfes,  that  had  got  a  licence  purfu- 
ant  to  the  declaration  for  a  Toleration  :   And  he 
had  fet  fines  on  thofe  that  met  in  it,  conformably 
to  the  Aft  againft  Conventicles^    Upon  which  he 
was  brought  up  to. Council,   to  be  reprimanded 
for  his  high  contempt  of  his  Majefty's  declaratioi^. 
Some  Privy  CounfeUors  fhewed  their  zeal  in  fc.- 
vere  refiieftions  on  his  proceedings.     Duke  Lau- 
derdale carried  the  matter  yeiy  far ;   He  faid,  tl^       v. 
King's  edifts  were  to  be  confidercd,  and  obeyed^        ^ 
laws,  and  more  than  any  other,  laws.     This  w^ 
writ  down  by  fome  tljat  heard  it,  who  were  r^^ 
folved  to  make  ufe  of  it  againii  him  in  due  tim^. 
He   looked  on  hear  two  months  after  hp.carojc 
down  from  Scotland;^  waiting  .Aill-.fqr  an  appjic^- 
tiop  for  liberty  of  confcience.     But  the  defigns  of 
the  Court  were  now  clearly  lieen  into.     The  Ptcf- 
bytcrians  underftood,  they  were .  only  to  be  ma^fc 
ufe  of  in  order  to  the  introducing  of  Popery.    So 
they  refolved  to  Be  filent  and  pafllve.     Upon  this 
he  broke  out .  intP  fury  and  rage  againft  thetif • 
Conventicles  abounded  in  all  places  of  the  coun- 
try-     And  fome  furious  zealots  broke  into  the 
bogies  of  fome  of  the  Minifters,  wounding  them 
and  robbing  their  goods,  forcing  fome  of  them  to 
fwear,  that  they  would  never  officiate  any  more  in 
their  Churches.     Some  of  thefc  were  taken,  apd. 
executed.     I  vifited  them  in  prifCn  5  and  law  in 
them  the  blind  madnefs  of  ill  grounded  zeal,  of 
which  they  were  never  fully  convinced.     One  of 
them  feemed  to  be  otherwife  no  ill  man.    Anothcx 
oT  theni  was  a  bold  villain. .  He  jiiftified  all  that 
they  had  done,   from  the  Ifraclites  robbing'  thp 
Egyptians,  and  deftroying  the  Canaanites. 

That  which  .  gave  Duke  Liauderdale    a  jufl'er  Defigni 
ground  of  offence  was,  that  one  Carftairs-  much  f"®?  ^**^"' 

t        %  n  ...  land  to 

employed  fmce  that  time  in  greater  matters,  was  ^^^^^^  ^  ^^^ 
takep  in  a  fliip  tha(  came  from  Rotterdam.    He  beiiion  in 

himfelf  Scoiland. 


i 
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1672.  himfclf  cfcaped  out  of  their  hands :  But  hb  let- 
i^y\j  ters  were  taken.     They  had  a  great  deal  writ   in 
white  ink  ;  which  fhewcd,  that  the  defign  of  fend- 
ing him  over  was,  to  know  in  what  difpofition  the 
people  were,  pfomifing  arms  and  other  neceflaries, 
if  they  were  in  a  condition  to  give  the  Govern- 
ment any  difturbance.      But  the  whole  was   fo 
darkly  writ,  much  being  referred  to  the  bearer, 
that  it  was  not  pofTible  to  underftand  what  lay  hid 
under  fo  many  myfterious  exprefTions.    Upon  this 
a  feverc  prolecution  of  Conventicles  was  fet  on 
foot :    And  a  great  deal  of  money  was  raifed  by 
arbitrary  fines.    Lord  Athol  made  of  this  in  one 
week  1900I.  fter.     I  did  all  I  could  to  moderate 
this  fury :  But  all  was  in  vain.    Duke  Lauderdale 
broke  out  into  the  moft  frantick  fits  of  rage  pof- 
fible.     When  I  was  once  faying  to  him,  was  that 
a  time  to  drive  them  into  a  rebellion  ?   Yes,  laid 
he,  would  to  God  they  would   rebel,  that  fb  he 
might  bring  over  an  army  of  Irifh  Papifts  to  cut 
all  their  throats.     Such  a  fury  as  this  feemed  to 
furnifh  work  for  a  phyfician,  rather  than  for  any 
other  fort  of  men.     But  after  he  had  let  himfelf 
looie  into  thefe  fits  for  near  a  month,  he  calmed 
all  on  the  fudden  :    Perhaps  upon  fome  fignifica- 
tion  from  the  King;  for  the* party  coniplaincd  to 
dieir  friends  in  London,  who  had  ftiil  feme  credit 
at  Court. 
A  hithtr      He  called  for  me  all  on  the  fudden,  and  put 
lodol-      me  in  mind  of  the  projeft  I  had  laid  before  him, 
*"^*      qf  putting  all  the  outed  Minifters  by  couples  in- 
to parifiies :    So  that  inftead  of  wandring  about 
the  country,  to  hold  Conventicles  in  all  places, 
they  might  be  fixed  to  a  certain  abode,  and  every 
one  might  have  the  half  of  a  benefice.    I  was  ftiil 
of  the  fame  mind  :   And  fo  was  Leightoun  •,  who 
compared  this   to  the  gathering  the  coals   that 
were  fcattered  over  the  houfe,    fettihg  it  all  on 
fire,  into  the  chimney,  where  they  might  burn 
away  fafely*    Duke  Lauderdale  fet  about  it  im- 
mediately: 
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mediately  :  And  the  benefit  of  the  Indulgence  1672. 
was  extended  to  forty  more  Churches,  This,  if  >^\r^ 
followed  as  to  that  of  doubling  them  in  a  parifh* 
and  of  confining  them  within  their  parifhes,  would 
hav€  probably  laid  a  fiame  that  was  fpreading 
over  the  Nation,  and  was  like  to  prove  fatal  in 
conclufion.  But  Duke  Lauderdale's  way  was,  to 
govern  by  fits,  and  to  pafs  from  hot  to  cold  ones^ 
always  in  extreams.  So  this  of  doubling  them, 
which  was  the  chief  part  of  our  fcheme,  was  quite 
negledted.  Single  Miniflers  went  into  thofe 
Churches  :  And  thofe,  who  were  not  yet  provided 
for,  went  about  the  country  holding  Convend- 
cles  very  boldly,  without  any  reftraint :  And  no 
care  at  all  was  tsiken  of  the  Church. 

Sharp  and  his  inftruments  took  occafion  from  ^gk- 
this  to  complain,    that   the  Church  was  rui^^^Shled^ 
by  Leightoun's  means.     And  I  wanted  not  my  rcciic,  and 
{hare  in  the  charge.     And  indeed  the  remiflhe^  to  leave 
of  the  government  was  fuch,  that  there  was  juft****  Sec 
caufe  or  complaint.     Great  numbers  met  in  the 
fields.     Men  went  to  thofe  meetings  with  fuch 
arms  as  they  had.    And  we  were  blamed  for  all 
this.     It  was  faid,  that  things  went  fo  far  beyond 
what    a  principle  of  moderation  could  fuggeft, 
that  we  did  certainly  defign  to  ruin  aiid  overturn 
the  conftitution.     lleightoun  upon  all  this  con- 
cluded he  could  do  no  good  on  either  fide :  He 
had  gained  no  ground  on  the  Prefbyterians,  and 
was  lufpefted  and  hated  by  the  Epifcopal  party. 
So  he  refolved  to  retire  from  all  publick  employ* 
ments,    and  to  fpend  the  reft  of  his  days  in  a 
corner,  far  from  noife  and  bufinefs,  and  to  give 
himfelf  wholly  to  prayer  and  meditation,  tince  he 
faw  he  could  not  carry  on  his  great  defigns  of 
healing  and  reforming. the  Church,  on  which  he 
had  fet  his  heart.  He  had  gathered  together  many 
inftanccs  out  of  Church  hiftory  of  Bilhops  that 
had  left  their  Sees,  and  retired  from  the  world :  ^ 
And  .was  much  plcafed  with  chcfe.    He  and  l' 

-      *  3  had' 
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1672.  had  many  difcourfes  on  this  argument.    I  thought 
V^^VXi^  ^  ^^  Ought  to  be  determined  by  the  providence 
of  God,  and  to  continue  in  the  ftation  he  was  in, 
tho'  he  could  not  do  all  the  good  in  it  that  he  had 
propofed  to  himfelf :    He  might  do  good   in   a 
private  way  by  his  example,  and  by  his  labours, 
more  than  he  himfelf  could  know :  And  as  a  man 
ought  to  fubmit  to  ficknefs,   poverty,  or  other 
affliftions,  when  they  are  laid  on  him  by  the  hand 
providence ;  fo  I  thought  the  labouring  without 
luccefs  was  indeed  a  very  great  trial  of  patience, 
yet  fuch  labouring  in  an  ungrateful  employment 
was  a  crofs,  and  fo  was  to  be  born  with  fubmiA 
fion ;   and  that  a  great  uneafinefs  unde/  that,  or 
the  forfaking  a  ftation  becaufe  of  it,    might  be 
the  effeft  ot   fecret  pride,    and    an  indignation 
againft  providence.     He  on  the  other  hand  laid, 
his  work  feemed  to  be  at  an  end :    He  had  no 
more  to  do,  unlefs  he  had  a  mind  to  pleale  him- 
felf  with  the  lazy  enjoying  a  good  revenue.     So 
he  could  not  be  wrought  on  by  all  that  could  be 
laid  before  him ;  but  followed  Duke  Lauderdale 
to  Court,    and  begged  leave  to  retire  from  bis 
Archbifhoprick,     The  Duke  would  by  no  means 
confent  to  this.     So  he  defired,  that  he  might  be 
allowed  to  do  it  within  a  year.     Duke  Lauder- 
dale thought  fo  much  time  was  gained :   So  to  be 
rid  of  his  importunities  he  moved  the  King  to 
promife  him,    that,    if   he  did  not  change  his 
mind,  he  would  within  the  year  accept  of  his  re- 
iignation.      He  came    back  much  pleafed  with 
what  he  had  obtained  ^  and  faid  to  me  upon  it, 
there  was  now  but  one  uneafy  ftage  between  him 
and  reft,  and  he  would  wtcftle  thro*  it  the  bcft 
he  could. 

And  now  I  am  come  to  the  period  that  I  fet  out 

for  this  book.     The  world  was  now  in  a  general 

combuftion,  fet  on  by  the  ambition  of  the  Court 

of  France,    and  fupported  by  the  fecblenefs  and 

.treachery  of  the  Court  of  England,    A  ftand 

was 
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iT^as  made  by  the  Prince  of  Orange,    and   the 
Kledtor  of  Brandenburgh.     But  the  latter,  not  be- 
ing in  time  afiifted  by  the  pmperor,  was  forced  to 
accept   of  fuch  conditions  as   he    could  obtain. 
This  winter  there  was  great  pradice  in  all  the 
Courts  of  Europe,  by  the  Agents  of  France,   to 
lay  them  every  where  afleep  ;    and  to  make  the 
ivorld  look  on  their  King's  defign  in  that  cam- 
paign, as  a  piece  of  glory,  for  the  humbling  of  a 
rich  and  proud  Common-wealth  *,    and  that,   as 
foon  as  that  was  done  fuitably  to  the  dignity  of 
the  Great  Monarch,  he  would  give  peace  to  the 
world,  after  he  had  fhewn  that  nothing  could  (land 
before  his  arms.     But  the  opening  the  progreis  of 
thefe  negotiations,  and  the  turn  that  the  affairs  of 
Europe  took,  belongs  to  the  next  period. 
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B  O  O  K    III. 


Of  tiie  l«ft  6f  King  Charles  |I*<  feign,  ^oni 
the  year  1673  to  the  year  1685,  in  wi-ich 
he  (uedk 


r-r^ 


the  reign  of  King  Charles    iC/:^ 
pretty  fercne  and  calm  at  home.  '-•"V^-^ 
A  nation,   weary  of  a  long  civil  ^"^^**  ^^^ 
war,  was  not  eafily  brought  into^l^^^^ 
jealoufies  and  fears,  which  were  the 
feeds  of  diftra&ion,  and  might  end 
in  new  confulions  and  troubles.    But  the  Cotut 
had  now  given  fuch  broad  intimations  of  an  ill 
defign,  both  on  our  religion  and  the  civil  confti- 
cution,  that  it  was  no  more  a  jealoufy :    AU  was 
now  open  and  barefaced.    In  the  King's  prefence 
the  Court-flatterers  were  always  magnifying  abfo- 
lute  government,  and  refleding  oil  the  infolence 
of  a  Houfe  of  Commons.    The  King  faid  once 
to  the  Earl  of  Eflex,  as  he  told  me,  that  he  did 
n6t  wifh  to  be  Ijike  a  Grand  Signiort  with  fome 
Yox..  I.  I  i  mutM 
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1673.  mutes  about  hini,    and  bags  of  bow-ftrings  tx> 

^^r\  x;  ftrati^  WfSiV  ias  fte  had  a  mind  to  it :  But  hCf^d 

hot  diink  ne  was  a  King,  as  long  as  a  company 

^    of  fellows  were  looking  into  all  his  aAions,  axxd 

examining  his  Minifters,  as  well  as  his  accounts. 

He  reckoned,  now  he  had  fet  the  Church  party 

n^^ieh  a  diilanc^  from  the  diffenters,  that  it  was 

impofllble  to  inal^  them  join,  in  opj)o{]tion  to 

his  defigns.     He  hoped,  the  Church  party  would 

be  always  fubmifllve : ,  Alid  he  had  the  diilenters 

at  mercy. 

Thc^  proceeding?  of  the  formiar  year  iiad' open- 
ed all  mens  eyes.     The  Kitig's  -ti^n  religion  was 
fufpeded,  as  his  brother's  was  declared  :  Aad  the 
.whole  condtift  ihewed  a  defign  to  govern  by  tke 
French  model,     A  French  General  was  brought 
Schora-     over  to  comm^pd  our  arises..  Cpunt  Schomberg^ 
^^%        who  was  a  Gernian  by  biltfc,  "(biit  his  mother  was 
to^com'    ^"  Englifli.  woman,)   was  fent  over.     He  was  a 
mand  the  firm  prpteftant,  andferVed  atfirft  in  Holland.  -But 
arro/.       upon  the  ^ihce  of  Grangers  death  he  wcfnt .  rnto 
France,  wiiete  he  grew  into  fb  hi^  a  reputation^ 
that  he  was  kept  under  and  not  raifed  to  b^    a 
marfhal,    only'  on  the  account  of   his  religion. 
He  was  a  calm  man,    cH  great  application  and 
condud.    He  thought  much  better  than  he  fpoke. 
He  was  a  man  of  true  judgment,  of  gijoat  pro- 
bity>   and  of  an  humble  and  oblig,ing  temper: 
And  at  any  other  time  of  his  life  he  would  have 
been  very  .acceptable  to  the  Englifh.    But  now  tie 
was  looked  on   as  one  fent  over  from  Fnince9 
to  bring  our  army  under  a  French  difcipKne: 
And  fo  he  was  hated  by  the  naeion,  and  not  muoh 
loved  by  the  Court.     He  was  always  preffing  die 
King  to  declare  himfelf  the  head  of  the  Proteftnt 
party^    He  prefs'd  him  likewife  to  bring  his  brb- 
ther  over  from  popery :   !But  the  King  iaid  to 
'  him^  you  know  my  briber  long  ago,  that  •  he  is 
.  as  ftiff  as  a  mule.     He  liked  the  way  of  Charen* 
ton  fo  well,  that  he  wmt  once  a  week  in  London 
;.  .    ..  to 
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to  die  JFVencfi  Church  there,  that  was   accord-    tSy^. 
ing    to   that   form :    So   the  Duke    and  Lord  ^^<V!>! 
Clifford  looked  on  him  as  a  prefbyteriiin,  and  an 
unfit  man  for  that  purpofe.  The  Duke  o£  Bucking- 
ham hated  him ;  for  he  hoped  to  have  commana- 
ed  the  army.    And  as  an  army  is  a  very  unac- 
ceptable thing  to  the  Engliifa  .nation,  fo  it  came 
CO   be  the  more  odious,   when  commanded  by  a 
General  fent  over  from  France.     Schoit^bcrg  tqld 
me,  he  faw  it  was  impoffibie  that  the  King  could 
bring  any  great  del4;n  to  a  good  effedfc :    He  • 
loved  his  eaie  (b  much,  that  he  never  inind^d  bu- 
fineis :    And  every  thing  that  was  lajd  to  Wm  of 
affairs  was  heard  with  fi>  little  attecktiOn,  that  it .        , 
made  no  impreffion.  r         > 

The  miniftry  was  all  broke  py  pieces.  THhe  The  ../ 
Duke  cf  Buckingham  was  alone,,  hated  by  all,  las  ^^^J?' 
he  hated  41  the  reft.  But  he  went  lb  entirely  it>to  "j^/'* 
all  their  ill  defigns,  that,  the  King  confidered  hi^, 
and  either  loved  or  feared  him  fo  much,  that  jie 
had  a  deep  root  widi  him.  Lon^  Qi^rord  ftotk 
firm  to  the  duke,  and' was  heated  wkh  the  defign 
of  britiging  in  popery,  even  to  enthufiafm.  It 
was  believed,  if  (he  defign  had  fucceeded,  he  had 
agreed  with  his  wife  to  take  orders,  and  to  afpire 
to  a  cafdinal's  hat-  He  grew  violent,  and  could 
fcarce  (peak  with  padence  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land)  and  of  the  Clergy.  The  Earl  of  Arling- 
ton thought,  that  the  defign  was  now  loft,  and 
that  it  was  neceflary  for  the  King  to  make  up  with 
his  people  in  the  beft  manner  he  could.  The  Earl 
of  Shaftlbury  was  refolved  to  fave  himfclf  on  any 
terms. 

The  money  was  exhauftcd :  So  it  was  neceflary  a  feffion 
to  have  a  feffion  of  Parliament.     And  one  was  of  Pariia- 
callcd    in  the   beginning  of  the  year.     At  t^ie  mcnt. 
opening  It,  the  King  exicufed  the  ifluing  out  the 
Writs,  as  done  to:  fave  «ime,  and  to  have  a  fpU 
Houfe  at  the  firft  opening  :  But  he  left  that  mat- 
ter n^Uy  to  them :   He  fpoke  jof  the  doojaration 

1  i  a.  for 
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for  Kberty  of  confcience  in  another  ftjrle  :     Ht 
faid,  he  had  feen  the  good  effe&s  of  it ;  and  chat 
he  would  Hick  to  it,  and  mainuin  it :    He  iaid, 
he  was  engaged  in  a  war  for  the  honour  of  the 
Nation,  and  therefore  he  demanded  the  fupplies 
•  that  were  neceflary  to  carry  it  on;      On    theic 
heads  Lord  Shaftfbury  enlarged.    But  no  part  of 
his  fpeech  was  niore  aipazmg  than  that,    ipeak* 
ing  of  the  war  with  the  Dutch,  he  faid,  Delcnda 
eft  Carthago.    Yet,   while  he  made  a  bafe   com- 
plymg  fpeech  in  favour  of  the  Court,  and  of  the 
war,  he  was  in  a  fecret management, with  anodicr 
party. 
The  De-       The  Houfe  of  Commons  was  upon  this  all  in 
dar^tkm    a  flame.    They  faw  Popery  and  flavery  jay  at  the 
^Jl^^  bottom.    Yet,  that  they  might  not  ^rafp  at  too 
^^^      much  at  once,  they  refolycd  eficdually  to  break 
the  whole  defign  of  Popery.     They  argued  the 
matter  of  die  Declaradon  ;   whether  it  was  ac- 
cording to  law  or  not.    It  was  plainly  an  annul- 
ling of  the  penal  Laws,  made  both  againft  Pa- 
pifts  and  Diflfenters.     It  was  l|ud,   that  tho*  the 
'  King  had  a  power  of  pardonine,  yet  he  had  not 
a  power  to  authorife  men  to  break  laws.    This 
muft  infer  a  power  to  alter  the  whole  govern- 
ment.   The  ftrength  of  every  law  was  the  pc-  I 
nalty  laid  upon  oflfenders:    And,   if  the  King  ' 
could  fecure  offenders  by  indemnifying  them  be* 
-  fore  hand,  it  was  a  vain  thing  to  make  l»ws; 
fince  by  that  maxim  they  had  no  force,  but  ac  the 
King's  difcredon.     Thofe  who  pleaded  for  the 
Declaration  pretended  to  put  a  difference  between 
penal  Laws  in  fpiritual  matters,   and  all  .others: 
And  faid,   that  the  King's  fupremacy  fecmed  to 
give  him  a  peculiar  authority  over  thdle :  By  vir- 
tue of  this  it  was,   that  the  fynagogue  or  the 
Jews,  and  the  Walloon  Churches,  had  been  fo 
long  tolerated.    But  to  this  it  was  anfwered,  that 
the  intent  of  the  law  in  aifertin^  the  fupremacy 
^  was  only  to  exclude  all  foreign  jurifdi£tioA,  and 

to 
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to  lodge  the  whole  authority  with  the  King :  But"  1673/ 
that  Was  (till  to  be  bounded,  and  regulated  by  law  :  v^v^  *, 
And  k  difierence  was  to  be  made  between  a  conni- 
vance,   fuch  as  that  the  Jews  lived  under,   by         .    ,: 
'which  they  were  ftill  at  mercy,  and  a  legal  autho-       •  •--    * 
rity  :  The  Parliament  had  never  difputed  the  le- ' 
gality  of  the  Patent  for  the  Walloon  congregations, 
-whic;!!  was  granted  to  encourage  ftrangers,  pro- 
&fling  the  fame  religion,  to  come  among  us,  when ' 
they  were  perfccuted  for  it  in  their  own  country  ; 
It  was  at  firft  granted  only  to  ftrangers  :  But  after- 
wards in  the  days  of  their  children,  who  were  na- 
tives, it  had  been  made  void  :  And  now  tl^ey  were' 
excepted  by  a  fpecial  claufe  out  of  the  Adt  of  Uni- 
formity.  ,  The  Houfe  came  quickly  to  a  very  una- 
nimous refolution,  that  the  Declaration  was  againft 
law.     And  they  fet  that  forth,  in  an  addrefs   to 
the  King,  in  which  they  prayed  that  it  might  be 
tailed  in.     Some  were  ftudying  to  divert  this,  by- 
fetting.  them  on  to  enquire  into  the  ifluing  out  the 
writs.     And  the  Court  feemed  willing  that  the 
ftorm  fhould  break  on  Lord  Shaftfbury,  and  would 
have  gladly  conlpounded  the  matter  by  making 
him  the  facrifice.     He  faw  into  that ;  and  fo  was 
refolved  to  change   fides  with  '  the  firft  oppor* 
tunity. 

The  Houfe  was  not  content  with  this  :  But  they  a  b'l;  for 
brought  in  a  bill  difabling  all  Papifts  from  hold-aucvvtcil.  ^ 
ing  any  employment,  or  place  at  Court  -,  requir- 
ing all  perlons  in  publick  truft  to  receive  the  Sa- 
crament in  a  parifh  Church,  and  to  carry  an  at- 
tefted  certificate  of  that,  with  witneffes  to  prove  it, 
into  Chancery  or  the  County  Seffions  ;  and  there 
to  make  a  declaration  renouncing  Tranfubftanti- 
ation  in  full  and  pofitive  words.  Great  pains  was 
taken  by  the  Court  to  divert  this.  They  propofed 
that  fomc  regard  might  be  had  to  Proteftant  Dif- 
fenters,  and  that  their  Meetings  might  be  allowed. 
3y  this  means  they  hoped  to  have  fet  them  and  the 
Chufch  party  into  new  heats ;  for  now  all  were  uni- 
^  I  i  3  ted 
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liSyj.  ted  acainft  Popery.    Ix)ve  who  (crvtd,  for    die 
V<vx^  city  of  London,  and  was  himfelf  apiflcntcr,  faw 

The  pra-  ^hat  ill  eflfcfts  any  fuch  quarrels  mi^ht  have :    So 
^c  Dif-     ^^  moved,  that  an  effeftual  fccurity  niight  be  found 
fcntcrf.     againft  Popery,  and  that  nothing  might  incerpofe 
till  that  was  done.     When  that  was  over,  then 
they  would  try  to  defejrve  fome.  favour :  But    at 
prefent  they  were,  willing  to  lye  .under  the  fe verity 
(of  the  laws;  rather  than  cipg  a  more  heceflary  work 
with  their  concerns.      The  chief  friends  of  the 
ieAs  agreed  to  this.    So  a  vote  pafsM  to  bring  in  a 
bill  in  favpiir  of  Proteftant  Diflentcrs,  tho*  there 
was  not  tiniie  enough,  nor  unanimity  enough,  to 
finilh  One  this  feffion  :  For  it  went  no  farther  than 
a  fecorid^e^^4ing»  but  was  dropt  in  the  Committee. 
But  this  prudent  behaviour  of  theirs  did  fb  ibften 
the  Church  party,  that  there  was  no  more  votes 
nor  bills  offered  at  againft  them,  even  in  that  angry 
Parliament,  that  had  been  formerly  fo  feverc  upon 
•    them. 
Debates  in     t^^  Court  was  now  in  great  perplexity.  If  they 
of  Lord*,  g^^^  ^^y  ^^  proceedings  in  the  Houfe  of  Com- 
mons, there  was  a  full  ftop  put  to  the  defign  for 
Popery :  And  if  they  gave  not  way  to  it,  there  was 
aji  end  of  the  war.     I'he  French  could  not  furnifh 
us  with  fo  much  money,  as  was  neceflary  :  And 
the  (hutting  up  the  Exchequer  had  put  an  end  to 
all  credit.     The  Court  tried  what  could  be  done 
in  the  Houfe  of  Lords.     Lord  Clifford  refolved  to 
^ffert  the  Declaratipn  with  all  the  force,  and  all  the 
^rgun>:nts,  hq  could  bring  f6r  it.     He  (hewed  the 
heads  he  intcndeji  tp  fpeak  on  to  the  King,  who 
Approved  oif  them,  and  fuggeftcd  fome  other  hints 
to  him.     He  began  the  debate  with  rough  words : 
He  called  the  vote  of  the  Comnions  Monftrum 
Horrpndnm  Ingens,  and  run  on  in  a  very  high 
jftrain.     He  faid  all  thac  could  be  faid,  with  great 
heat,  and  many  indecent  expreflions.     When  he 
had  done,  the  Earl  of  Shaft(bury,  to  the  amaze- 
ment of  the  whde  Houfe,  f^id,  ^^e  |puil  ^i% 

frof 
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frem  the  Lord  that  fpoke  laft.tojo.coela  He  faid,  167^. 
while  thofe  matters  were  debjitcd  put  of  doors,  n^  vV"^ 
might  think  with  others,  that  the  Supremacy,  ^f- 
lerted  as  it  was  by  law,  did  warrant  theJDeciaratipn : ' 
But  now  that  fuch";^  Houje'of  C;omTT\9ns,  fb  iojral 
and  afFe Aionatc  to  the  rCinc  were  df  another  niin'd^ 


^%.. 


ing  were  df  another  niind. 
he,  fubmittcd  his  reafon^  to  ;hc\rs  :  They  were  the  * 
Icing's  great  Council  :  They  niuft- both  advife  and .  * 
fi«pport.  him  :  Tjiey  had  dope,  itj  and.woul^  do  it 
ftiily  if  their  laws  and  their  reU|;iori  were  once  Ic- 
cure  to  them,     The  King  was'^all  in  aTiiry  to  be 
thus  forfaken  by  his  CKancellor :  And  tola  Lord, 
Cliffords  how ;wcll  he  waspleafed  with  his ipecch* 
ahdiidw  highly  b?  was  offended  with  thc^  other. 
The  debate  weht  on,  and  upon  i^  divifign,  the 
Coiirt  hacl"  the  majprity'.    .Bat  ae^infl:'*  that  Vote' 
about  thirty  of  the  .molt  cohfidel-^bte  of  the  Ho^l^'^ 
pro^eft^d.      So  the  tpiirt  fawy  tftcy  had  gained.* 
nothing  in  car^yi,n^  avote^  that  dfev/  after  it  fuch]^ 

a  pro^ftationV'       .  _,      '., 

This  matter  tpok  foon  afier.that  a  qulgk  turn.j    . 
It  had  be^,  much  ddbated  i^' the'cabinet^  what 
the ,  |Cing|  fhould  do.     Lord ;  CIif&>rd,  and '  Duke  ^ 
Layderdale  were  for  the  King*s  landing  his  ground.  ^ 
Sir  Ellis  Leightoiin  a(iure4  mej^  that  the  Duke  of) 
Buckingham  and^llgrd  Berkeley  offered  to  the' 
Kiri§[,  if  he  wou|d  bring  the  army  to  town,  tha(^    * 
they  would  take  out  of  both  Ploufes.tlie  Members^ 
that  made  the  ppppfition.     He  fancied,  the  thihg^ 
might  have  been  eafily  brought  ^bout,  and  tK^t^ 
if  the  ICing  would  have  a£bed  with  the  fpirit  that* 
he  fomctimes  put  on,  they   might  have  carried 
their  bufinefs,     Duke  J^auderdalq  talk<;d  of  brj ng*' ^hc  vari- 
ing  an   army  out.. of  Scotlapd,*  a^d/feizmg  on|ctyofopil 
Nowcaftle;  and  prcfsM  this  witl^  as  much'  vehe-lnions  in 
mence,  as  if  he  had  been  able  to  have  executed  it^^*  ^^^g't 
Lord  Clifford  i^id  to  the  King,  his  people  did  rip^  ^^^^^^ 
fee  thro*  all  bis'defigns  :  And  therefore  he  miiftj 
rcfolve  to  piake  hiiiuejf  matter  at'  once,  or  tk  fpt 
^vcrfubjeft  tq  much'jealoufy  and  Wfl^cpipt.  t1if[ 
Ii4  £arlt 
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167^.  •  Earl4  of  Shaffftury  and  Arlington  prcflcd  the 
V^^/>^  Kifig  on  the  other  hand  to  give  the  Parliament  full 
content:  And  they  undertook  to  procure  him 
n^ohey  for  carrying  on  the  war  :  And,  if  he  wan 
iiiccefsful  in  that,  he  might  eafily  recover  what  he 
rtuft  in  this  extremity  part  wifh.  This  fuited  the 
King's  oWn  temper.  Yet  the  Duke  held  him  in 
The        fy%ence.  .^^   . 

';  r  B^       *  Colbert's  bfpthdr,  Croifly,  .yras  then  the  French 
:  .!.    the  Embaffador  here.    Lord  Arlington  pofleffed  him 
with  fuch  an  apprehenfion  of.  the  hjadnefs  of  vio- 
hf  Pa-    ^^"'^  counfels.  ^nd  that  the  leaft  of  the  ill  effcds 
liament.    "^^PX  might  nave  .would  be  the  leaving  the  war 
wholly  on  the  French  King,  and  fhat  it  would  be 
impoflible  to  carry  it  on,  if  the  King  Qiould  run 
to'  fiich  extremities,  as  fonfxe  were  driving  him  to 
9i  home  J  that  Ke  gained  him  both  to  j^efs  the 
iting  and  His  brother  to  comply  with  thfc  Parlia* 
inent*,  and  to  ferici  an  cxprcfs  to  his  own  mailer, 
reprefenting  the  ^bole  n^atterin  tlic  Hjght  in  which ' 
i^ppci, Arlington ;  had  fet ;^^^ 

'l^'Jathe  afternpQn^f  the  day  in  which' the  matter^ 
Jiad  been  argued  in  the  Houfe  of  Lords;  the  Earls 
jC^'ShaFtlbury  ^licj^ Arlington  got  all  thofe  Mern- 
Jxi'rs'of  the  Hoiiftf  pf  Conrimo^ns  on  whon^  th^y 
had  any  influencej  (and'who  lud  mondy  from  the 
^ing,  and  viprt  his  fpies,  but.  had  leave  to  vote 
5writh  jhe  party  ' againft  the  Court,  for.  procuring 
t^erji  the  nipre  credit)  to  go  privately  to  him, 
iincl  to  tell  him  that  upon  Lord  Clifford's  fpeech 
^d  Hbiife  was  in  fuch  fury,  that  probably  they 
^ould  have  gone  to  fome  high  votes  and  impeach- 
•*  '  ipents  :  But  the  Lord  Shaftfbury  focaking  on  the 
';   ptlier  fide  reftrained  them  :    They  believed,  he 
/poke  the  King^s  fcnfe^  as  the  other  did  the  Dukc*s : 
.   .:  ..This  calmed  "them,     Sp  they  made  the  King  ap- 
prehend^ that  the  Lord  Chancellor's  fpeech,  with 
^T^icb  he  had  been  fo  much  ©ffcndedj  was  really 
St  jgrcat  fervice  dotie  him  :  And  they  perlbaded  him 
feraicr,  thit  he  jpight  now  fave  himfelf,  and  obtain 
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an  Indemnity  for  his  Minifters,  if  he  would  part  167a*' 
%vith  the*  Declaration,  and  pafs  the  bill.    This  was  v-o/^" 
£0  deittroufly  managed  by  Lord  Arlington,  who'^**«^*^g 
got  a  great  number  of  the  Members  to  gd  one  ^t  fj^!^ 
after  another  to  the  King,  who  by  concert  fpoke  all  'dcoly, 
the  fame  language;  that  before  night  the  King  was 
qxiite  changed,  and  faid.to  his  brother,  that  Lord . 
Clifford  had  undone  hinifelf,  and  had  fpoiled  their 
bufinefs"  by  his  mad  fpfecch  5  and  that,'  tho'  Lord  * 
Shaftflbyry  had  fpoke  like  a  rogue,  yet  that  had . 
ftopt  afury  which  the  indifcretion  of  the  other 
had  kindled,  jto  fuch  a  degree  that  he  could  ferve" 
him  no  longer.    He  gave  him  leave  to  let  him.     -^ 
^  know  all  this.    The  Duke  was  ftruck  with  this  ;' 
'  and  imputed  it  wholly,  to  Lord  Arlington's  ma- 
nagetneut.    In  the eveAinghe  told *Lord  Clifford' 
what  the  King  had  faid.    The  Lord  Cliflford,  who, 
^'as .Haturally  a  vehement  man,  went  lipon  that  to* 
the  King,  who.fcarce  knew  howto  look  him' in^ 
the  face.     Lord  Clifford  faid,  he  knew  how  many 
enehiies,  he  muft  needs .  make  to  himfelf  by  his 
Ipeech  ih  the  HloUfe  of  Lords  :  But  he  hoped  that 
in  it  hc.borh  ferved'  and  pleafed  the*King,  and  was 
riierefoi^e  the  lefs  conderned  in  eV-ery  thing  elfe :  -  - 

Bxjt  im  was  furprrfed  to  find  by  the  Duke,  that  the 
]^irig^afc  now  of  another  mind.    The  King  was  in  cilfToid 
Ibmt.confufion  :  He  owned,  that  all  he  had  (aid  ^  :i;'-tt«i. 
was  right  in  itfelf :  But  he  faid,  that  he,  who  fat 
long  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  (hould  have  con- 
sidered'better  what  they  could  bear,  and  what  the 
neceftity  of  his  affairs  required.     Lord  Clifford  in 
his' firft' heat  was  intHnfed  to  have  laid  down  his 
white  ftaff,  and  to  Have  expoftulated  roundly  with 
(he  King.     But  a  cpoler  thought  ftop'd  him.  He* 
retkoned  he  muft  now  retire :  And  therefore  he 
had  a  mind  to  takc'fome.  care  of  his  family  in  the 
way  of  doing  it :  So  he  reflrained  himfelf ;  and 
faid,  he  was  forry  that  his    beft  meant  fervices 
were  fo  ill  underftood.     Soon   after  this,  letters 
game  from  the  French  King,  preffing  the  King  to  ^ 
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1673.  do  all  that  wj^s  n^ceflfary  to  procure  moncv  of  his 

^VVJ  Parliament,  fince  he  could  hot  bear  the  charge  of 

the  war  alone.    He  alfo  writ  to  the  Dulciv  and 

•  •  cxcufed  the  advice  he  gave  upon  thc^neccflSty  of 

affairs;    but  promifed  faithfully  to  cfpoufe  1ms 

•  concerns,  as  foon  as  he  got.  out  of  the  war,  and 
that  he  would  never  be  eaiy,  till  he  recovered  that 
vhich  he  was  now  forced  to  let  ^o, '  Sotpe  parts 
of  thefe  trahfadions'I  had  "from  the  Duke»  aad 
from  Duke  Lauderdalfe  :  T^ht  jreft,  that  related  to 
the  Lord  Cliffbrdv  Titus :  told  m9>  he  had  from 
his  owhriiouthl.  *  .  T*, 

As  foon  ias  Lord  Clifford  (aw  he  muft  lofe  the 

white  ftaff,.  be  wqnt"  to  the  t>uUe  of  Buckingham, 

who  had  contributed  mi;ch,t6  the,  procurir^  it;tQ 

him  i  and  toM  hrm,   he '  brought  him  [the  firft 

notice  that  he  Va?  to  jofc  tW t  place  to  which  he 

had  htlped  him,  and  that^fe,  would  aflift  him  to 

procure  it  to  fome  of  his  friends^     After  they  had 

talked  round  all  that  y^erei.in  any  fort  capable  of 

'  it,  and  had  found  great  objections  to  every  one 

Oftom     of  them,   they   at  laft  pitcned  on  Sir  Thomas 

J^J       Ofborn,  a  Gentleman  of  torkihire,  whofe.  cftate 

Ti^urer.  ^^^  much  funk.     He  was.a  very'plaufible  fpeaker, 

but  too  copious,  and  could  pot  eatily  make  an  end 

of  his  difcourfe.    He  hafi  been  always  among  the 

high  Cavaliers  :  And  mifling  prefennent  he  had 

oppofed  the  Court  much,  and  was  one  of  Lord 

Clarendon'^s  bittereft  enemies.     He  gave  himfelf 

great  liberties  in  difcourfe,  and  did  not  feeih  to 

have  any  regard  to  truth,  or  fo  much  as  to  the  ap- 

pearances  of  it  ^  and  was  an  itpplacable  enemy : 

But  he  had  a  peculiar  way  xo  make  his  friends 

depend  on  him,  and  to  believe  he  was  true  to 

them.     He  was  a  politive,  and  undertaking  man  : 

So  he  gave  the  King  great  eale,.  by  afiuring  him 

.   1^1  things  would  go  according  to  his  mind  in  the 

next  feflion  of  parliament.     And  when  hx$  hopes 

failed  him,  he  had  always  fome  excufe  ready  to  pu( 

tl^e  oiiffarriage  upon,    A«4  by  this  fl^eans  he  got 

WW 
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into  the  highefl  degree  of  confidence  wkh  the*  1673^ 
King,  and  mairuained  it  the  l6ngei!k»  of  all  thatv>W^ 
etrer  icrved  him. 

The  King  now  lyent  ^  into  new  mcafiires,  •  He  A  grcit 
caikd  for  the  Declaration,  and  ordered  the  feal  put  ^^^PP*?  . 
to  it  to  b*  broken:  So  the  Aft  foi  iht  taking  the  ^"^''*^ 
Sacrament,  and  the  Teft  agairift  Tranfubftapti- 
ation  went  on  :  And.  together  with  it  an  Aft  of 
Grace  pafs*d,  which  was  defired  chiefly  to  cpva 
the  Miniftry,  who  were  all  very  obnoxious  by  their' 
late  aftings.  The  Court  defired  at  leaft  12000.00U 
for  that  fum  was  neceflary  to  the  carrying  on  the 
war*  The  great  body  of  thofe  who  oppofed  the ' 
Court  had  refolved*  to  give  only  6ooocbI.  whicH 
was  enough  to  procure  a  peace,  but  hot  to  con^ 
tinue  the  war.  Garroway  and  Lee  had  led  the 
oppofition  to  the  Court  all  thisfefEon  in  theHoufe 
of  Commons :  So  they  were  thought  the  propereft 
to  name  the  fum.  Above  eighty  of  the  chief  of  the 
|>arty  had  met  over  night,  and  had  agreed  to  name 
6oooool.  But  Garroway  named  1 200000,  and  was 
ieconded  in  it  by  Lee.  So  this  furprife  gained  tUat 
great  fum,  which  enabled  the  Court  to  carry  on  th$ 
war.  When  their  party  reproached  thefe  perfons  for 
it^  they  faid,  they  had  tried  fome  of  the  Court  as  to 
the  fum  intended  to  be  named,  who  had  ailured 
them,  the  whole  agreement  would  be  broke,  if 
they  offered  fo  fmall  a  fum  :  And  this  made  them 
Venture  on  the  double  of  it.  They  had  good  rc^ 
yards  from  the  Court :  And  yet  they  continued 
ftlll  voting  oh  the  other  fide.  They  faid,  thev  ha<f 
^ot  good  pennyworths  for  their,  money :  A  fure 
^W  againft  Popery,  which  had  claufes  in  it  never 
^&d  before ;  for  all  that  continued  in  office  after 
the  time  lapfed,  they  not  taking  the  Sacrament* 
ind  not  renouncing  Tranfubftantiation  (which 
£ame  to  be  called  the  Teft,  and  the  Aft  from  it 
the  Teft  Aft)  were  rendered  incapable  of  holing 
^y  office  1  All  the  Afts  thev  did  in  it  were  de^i 
^affd  invalid  and  illegal^  befid^s  ^  fii^^  of  500I.  to 

^-  *■' ■       $l» 
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i^jy  the.  difcovercr.    Yet  upon  that  Lord  Cavendilh^ 
v>S^  rioW  Duke  of  Dcvonfliirc,  laid,  that  when  much 
,  money  w^s  given  to  buy  a  law  ^gainft  Popery,  the 
'  force  of  the  money  would  be  ftrongcr  in  order  to, 
the  bringing  it  in,  than  the  law  could  be  for  keep- 
ing it  out.   I  never  knew  a  thing  of  this  natur-e  car- 
ried fp  fuddenly,  and  fo  artificially,  in  the  Houfe 
of  Commons,  as  this  was,  to  tl>e  great  amazement 
if  •  the  Dutch,  who  relied  on  the  Parliament,  and 
ci^'not  doubt  but  that  a  peace  with  England  would 
be  procured  by  their  interpofition. 
The  Duke '^Tlilis  this  memorable  feflfion  ended.      It  was 
laid  down  indefed  much  the  beft  feflion  of  that  long  Parlia- 
^^  ^^^  .^  ment.     The  Church  party  fhewed  a  noble  zeal  for 
om! '^      vi^^.j.  j-eligibn  :  Ahd  the  Diflentcrs  got  great  Re- 
,    '         f::^aic::  \j  th':.ir  !i!ent   deportment.      After  the 
felfron  was' over,  the  Duke  carried  all  hi s  Com- 
rnifnons  to  the  King,'  and  wept  as  he  delivered 
them^up:'  But  the  King  fhewed  no  concern  at  all. 
Yet  he  put  the  Admiralty  in  a  Commifliun  com- 
jpofed  wholly  of  the  Duke's  ere::.  ..ils  :  So  that  the 
power  of  die  navy  was  ftili  in  his  hands.     Lord 
Clitibrd  left  the  Treafury,  and  was  fucceeucd  by 
'Ofborn",  v.'ho  was  foon  after  mule  Earl  of  Danby. 
The  Earl  of  Shaftibury  had  loft  the  King's  favour 
quite.     But  it  .was  vioi  thought  fit  to  lay  him  afide, 
tiirit  fliould  appear  wfiat  fervice  he  could  do  them 
in  another  feffion  of  Parliament.    Lord  Arlington 
had  loft  the  Duke  more  than  any  other.  He  Ipok- 
pd  on  him  as  a  pitiful  cx>ward,  who  would  for- 
fake  and  betray  any  thing,  rather  than  run  any 
danger  himfclf.     Prince  Rupert  was  fent  to  com- 
mand the  fleet.    But  the  Captains  were  the  Dukc*s 
creatures  :\  So  they  crbfs'd  him  all  they  could,  and 
tomplained  of  every  thing  he  did.     In  a  word  they 
faid,  'he  had  neither  fenfe  nor  conduft  left.     Litdc 
tbuld  be  expefted  frdm  a  fleet  fo  commanded, 
,  and  fo  divided.  He  had  two  or. three  engagements 

with  the  Dutch,  that  were  well  fought  on  both 
fides,  but  wtre  of  no  great  confcquence,  and  were 
*'  drawn 
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dr*«m. battles.  None  of  the -French  fliipa  «Dgii-  1673. 
ged,  ncepcone,.  who  charged  their  Admiral  forv«-y«i4 
his  ill  conduft  :  But,  inftead  of  reward,  he  ims 
clapt  in  the  Baftille  upon  his  return  to  France. 
This  opened  the  eyes  and  mouths  of  the  whole 
Nation*  All  men  cried  out,  and  laid,  we  were 
engaged  in  a  war  by  the  French,  that  they  might 
have  the  pleafure  to  fee  the  Dutch  and  us  d^ftroy 
bne  another,  while  they  knew  our  feas  and  ports* 
and  learned  all  9ur  methods,  but  took  care  to 

Ereferve  themfeltes.  Count  Schomberg  told,  me, 
e  i»efs-d  the  French  Embaflador  to  have  the 
matter  examined.  Otherwife,  if  fatisfadtion  was 
not  given  to  the  Nation,  he  was  fure  the  next 
Parliament  would  break  the  alliance.  But  by  the 
Embaflador's  coldnels  he  faw^  the  French  Ajdmi- 
.  ral  had  aAed  ^pcording  to  his  inftru&ions.  So 
Schomberg  made  hafte  to  get  out  of  EngUnd,  to 
prevent  an  addreis  to  fend  him  away :  And  he  was 
.  by  that  time  as  weary  of  the  Court,  as  the  Court 
was  of  him. 

The  Duke  was  .now  Iqdking  for  ^another  wife.  The 
Ha  made  addrdles  to  the  Lady  Bellafis,   the.  wri-  D«M . 
dow  of  the  Lord  BeUafis's  fon.    She  was  a  zca-f^^^i' 
.  lous  Proteftant,  tho*  (bfi  was  married  into  a  Po-  marriage. 
pi(h  family.    She  was  a  woman  of  much  life,  and 
gictsf,  vivacity^  but  of  a  very  fmall  proportion  of 
.  beauty  ;  as  the  Duke  was  often  obferved  to  be  led 
.  by  his  amours,  to  objefb  that  had  no  extrao^di- 
-  nary  charms.  .  Lady  Bellafis  gained  fo  much  On 
the  Duke,  that  he  gave  her  a  promife  under  lus 
hand  to  marry  her.    And  he  fent  Coleman  to  hf  r 
to  draw  h«r.  pyer  to  Popery  v  But  in  that  flie 
•  could  not  be.  moved.     When  fonie  of  her  friends 
reproached  her,  for  admitting  the  Duke  fo  freely 
-to  fee  her,  fli^  could  not  bear  it,  but  faid,  fhe 
:  could  fliew  that  his  addrefles  to  her  were  honoura* 
..ble.    When  this  came  to  the  Lord  Bellafis's  ears, 
'  who  was  her  father  in  law,  and  was  a  zealous  Pa- 
pi^^  and  knew  how  intradable  the  Lady  was  in 
3  thofe 
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1673.  thoft  matters,  he  gave  the  whcAe  defign  of  bring* 

VVV^ing  in  their  religion  for  gcme,^  if  that  was  not 
•  quickly  brok^ :   So  he,  pretending  -a  zeal  for  tbe 
King,  andthe  Duke^s  honour,  went  and  told  the 
King  all  he  hod  heard.    The  King  fent  for  the 
'DtAitj  and  told  him,  it  was  too  much,  that  he  had 
plaid  the  fool  4once :  Hiat  was  not  to  be  done  a 
'\ibcond  time,  and  at  fuch  an  age.    The  Lady  was 
^uKo  fo  threatened^  that  (he  gave  up  the  premi(e, 
''but  kept  an  attdfted  copy  of  it,  as  fhe  hedelf  cold 
me.    There  was  an  Arcbduchefs  of  Infprucic,  to 
whom  marriage  was  folemnly  propofed  :  But,  the 
Emprefs  happening  to  die  at  that  time,  t^  Em- 
peror himfelf  married  her.     Afiir«diat  a  mat^h 
was  ppc^fed  to  the  Duke  of  Modena*s  (kughter, 
-which  took  efieA.    But  becaufe  thofe  at  Rome 
were  not  willing  to  <x)nient  to  it,  unlefs  fhe  mi^c 
h^e  a  publi^k  Chapel,  which  the  Court  would 
w)t  hearken  co,    anther  marriage  was  prapoftd 
for  a  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Crequi's.    I  law  a 
long  letter  of  the  Duke's  writ  to  Sir  William 
•Lockhart,  upon  this  fubged,  with  great  anxiety. 
He  apprehended,   if  he  was  not  married  before 
the  leffion  of  Partiament^  that  they  would  fall  on 
that  matter,  and  limit  him  fo,  that  he  Ihould  ne- 
ver be  able  to  marry  to  his  content-:    He  was 
vexed  at  the  ftiffhef^  of  the  Court  of  Rome,  wlio 
were  demanding  terms  that  could  not  be  grained : 
He  had  fent  a  pofitive  order  to  the  Earl  of  Peter* 
borough,    who  was  negotiating  the  bu(ine(s   ac 
Modena,  to  cc»ne  away  by  fuch  a  day,  if  all  was 
notconfented  to;   In  the  meanwhile  he  hoped, 
'  Ae  King  of  France  would  not  put  that  mortifica- 
tion on  him,  as  to  expofe  him  to  tte  violence  of 
the  Parliament,  (1  ufe  his  own  wordk  ))   but  ^t 
he  would  give  order  for  di^atcWng  chat  mat^ 
with  all  poOibte  hafte.     But,  while  he  was  thus 
•  peipkxed,  the  Court  of  Rome  yielded :  •  And  To 
"the  Duke  married  that  Lady  by  proxy  r  And  the 

■   ^   ■  Earl 
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£arl  of  BeuAyoToaf^  brought  her   over  thro*  ^^73* 
Fnmce*  i^Y\J 

llhe  Swedes.offeiced  at  this  time  a  mediation  in  ^  ^^ 
order  to  a  peace:    And  Coldgn  was  propofed  to^^jgnf 
he  the  place  of  i^eacy.     The  King  ordered  the 
£arl  of  Snndectaqd,  Sir  Leolin  Jenkins,  and  Sir 
Jofeph  Wiiliamfon  thither^  to  be  his  Plenipoten- 
ciariel.    Lood  SQiidoland  was  a  man  t>f  a  clear  Lord 
and  ready  a^kpreheniionl,  and  a  quick  decifion  in^l^'" 
bufitefs.    He  had  too  m\ich  heat  both  of  imagi-  ^ban^en 
nation,  and  pafion,  and  was  ajpt  to  fpeak  very 
finely  both  of  fiirlbns  and  things.  His  own  notions 
ivere  always*  ^ood  e   But  be  was  a  man  of  g»at 
^xpence.    And^ '  in  ord^r  to  the  fupportin^  him- 
felf^  Jie  went  incothr  prevailing  counlels  at  Court :        ^ 
And  he  diahged- fides  often,  with  Jinle  regarded- 
*«faer  to  retigk)«H  or  the  interefl:  of  his  country. 
£fe  r»ied' nooppf  en^ini<»  tohimfell^  by  the  con- 
tempt with  whieh  be  created  thofe  who  diflbrsd 
&om  him.    He  ^liad  wdeed  aXuperior  genius  to 
all  the  men  of  bufmefs  that  I  have  yet  known. 
And  he  had  idie*  dexterity  of  infinuating  himielf    . 
fo  entirely,  into  the  greateft  degiee  of  conQdence 
with  thnee  fucceeding  Princes,  whofec  up  on  very 
diflSerent  interofts,  that  he  came  by  this  to  lofe 
hindelf  ib  much,  that  even  thofe  who  efteemped 
his  parts»  depended  Jittle  on  his  firmnefs. 

Tl^e  treaty  of  Coloign  wis  of  a  Ihort  continu-  '^^  ^ 
^anc^ :  For  the  Smperor,  looking  on  Forftenberg,  ^^ 
■  die  Dean'  of  Coloign,  and  Bifliop  .of  Stralbourg, 
afterwards  afdvanced  to  -be  Cardinal,  whp  waa 
thC'Eledor's  Ptenipotendary  at  that  treaty,  as  a 
fubjeft  of  thenEmpitc,*  who  h&d  betrayed  it,  ot- 
derodjumto  be  feized  on.  The  French  lookM 
on  dii^  ^s  fodi  a  vioi&tion  of*  the  p^s^ports,  chat 
they^fet  it  up  fbr  a  preliminary,  beibrerdiey  would 
^sM»  upon  a  tveaty,  co  have  him  fet  at^libercy. 

iMU(ftricht  was  ti^en  this  Aimmer  %  in  whidi  the 

Duke   of  jMonmoQ^  diflbtnguifted   himfdf  (o 

eminently,  that  he  was  muchconfidered  upQnit. 

I  The 
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1673.  TKe  King  o£  France  was  tktm    After  the  takiiig 
l/'VNJ  of  Maftricht  he  went  to  Nancy  in  Lorraine^   and 
kft  the  Prince  of  Conde  with  the  army  in  Flan- 
ders, Turenne  having  the  command  of  that  on 
the  upper  Rhine  againfl:  the  Germans;    for   the 
Emperor  and  the  whole  Empire  wer^  now  en- 
gaged. 
Tbe  af-        Bot  I  return  now  to  the  intrigues  of  our.  Court. 
^tW   ^  ^^^"^^  "P  ^^  fummer»  in  order  to  the  publilhing 
iiCDuantf,  ^^  Memoirs  of  the  Dukes  of  Hamilton^     1  had 
left  Scotland  tinder  an  univerfal  difbontent.     The 
whole  adminiftration  there  was  both  violent  and 
corrupt,  and  feemed  tp  be  formed  on  a  French 
model.    The  Parliament  had  in.  the  year   166^, 
in  order  to  the  bringing  our  trade  to  a  balance 
with  England*  given  the  King  in  truft  a  power  to 
lay  impolitions  on  foreign  commodities*    So  upon 
that  a  great  duty  was  lately  laid  vvoa  Frendi  lalt, 
in  order  to  the  better  vending  the  fait  made  at 
^  home :  Upon  which  it  was  fold  very  dear.     And 

that  railed  great  complaints :  For,  as  the  fait  was 
ezceffive  dear,  fo  it  did  not  ferve  all  purpoles. 
All  people  looked  on  this,  as  the  beginning  of  a 
'■  gabel.    An  impofition  was  alfo  laid  on  Tobacco  : 
And  all  brandy  was  nrohibited  to  be  imported, 
but  not  to  be  retailed :   So  thofe  who  had  the 
grant  of  the  feizures  fold  them,   and  raifed  the 
price  very  much.    Thefe  occalioned  monopc^es  : 
And  the  price  of  thofe  things  that  were  ot  great 
confumption    among  the  Commons  was  much 
,  raifed :   So  that  a  truft  lodged  with  the  Crown 
;  was  now  abufed  in  the  highdft  degree.    As  thefe 
^  things  provoked  the  body  of  the  people,  (6  Duke 
i  Lauderdale's,  infblence,   and  his  eng^olfing  every 
:  thing  to  himielf,  and  to  a  few  of  his  friends,  and 
.  his  wife  and  his  brother  fetting  all  things  to  iale, 
raifed  a  very  hi^  difcontent  aU  over  the  Nation. 
.The  afiairs  of  the  Church  were  altogether  nq;« 
le&ed :  So  that  in  all  refpe&s  we  were  quite  out 
of  joint. 

J  "      Went 
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1  went  up  with  a  full  refolution  to  do  my  coun-  1673.' 
try  all  thd  fervice  I  could,  and  to  deal  very  plain-  V^v^ 
ly  with  the  Duke  of  Lauderdale,  refolving  if  I 
could  do  no  good,  to  retire  from  all  affairs,  and 
to  meddle  no  more  in  publick  bufinefs.  I  loft  in- 
deed, toy  beft  friend  at  Court.  Sir  Robert  Mur- 
ray died  fuddenly  at  that  time.  He  was  the  wifeft, 
and  Wofthieft  man  of  the  age,  and  was  as  another 
rather  to  me.  I  was  fenfible  how  much  I  loft  in 
fb  critical  a  conjunfture,  being  bereft  of  the  trueft 
and  faithfuUeft  friend  1  had  ever  known  :  And 
f6  1  few,  1  was  in  danger  of  committing  great  er- 
irors,  for  want  of  fo  kind  a  monitor. 

At  my  coming  to  Court,    Duke  Lauderdale  Lander- 
took  mc  into  his  clofct,  and  afked  me  the  ftate  o!F^^'***^*' 
Scotland.     I  upon  that,  gave  him  a  very  punftual  ^*^"' 
and  true  account  of  it.     He  feemed  to  think  that 
1  aggravated  platters ;  and  alked  me,  if  the  King        /. 
il>oul4  need  an  army,  from  Scotland  to  tame  thoie 
in  England,  whether  that  might  be  depended  on  ?      ' 
I  told  nim,  certainly  not :    The  Commons  in  the    ' 
feuthern  parts  were  all  Preft>ytcrians  t    And  the 
Nobilixy  thought  they  had  been  ill  ufcd,  and  were 
generally  difcontented,  and  only  waited  for  an  oc  - 
cafion  to /hew  it-     He  faid,    he  Vas  of  another  « 
mind :    The  hope  of  the  fpoil  of  England  would 
fetch  them  all  in.   I  anfwer*d,  the  King  was  ruined 
if  ever  he  rrufted  to  that :  And  I  added,  that  with 
relation  to  othef  more  indifferent  perfons,'  who 
might  be  otherwife  ready  enough  to  pufh  their 
fortunes,  without  ahy  anxious  enquiries  into  the 
grounds  they  went  on,  yet  even  thefe  would  not 
truft  the  King,'  fince  he  had  fo  lately  faid,  he 
*would  ftick  to  his  Declaration,  and  yet  had  fo 
Toon  after  given  it  up.     He  faid,  Hinc  ilJjE  La- 
cry  mse  :  But  the  King  was  forfaken  in  that  mat- 
ter, for  none  ftuck  to  him  but  Lord  CliiTor<i,  and 
himfclf :  And  then  he  fct  himfelf  into  a  fit  0/  rail* 
ing  at  Lord  Shaftfbuiy.  I  was  Aruck  with  this  con-  ' 
vcrfation  :    And  -by  it  I  clearly  *faw"  into  the  def- 

Vox,.  I.  K  k  pcrate 
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peratc  defigns  of  the  Court,  which  were  as  fool- 
'  ilh,  as  they  were  wicked  :  For  I  knew,  that  up- 
on the  leaft  diforder  in  England,  they  were  ready 
in  Scotland  to  have  broke  out  into  a  rebellion : 
So  far  were  they  from  any  incRnation  to  have  af- 
lifted  the  King,  in  the  maftering  of  Engird.  I 
was  much  perplexed  in  myfelF  what  1  ought  to 
do,  whether  I  ought  not  to  have  tried  to  give  the 
King  a  truer  view  of  our  affairs  :  But  I  refolved 
to  ftay  for  a  fit  opportunity.  I  tried  the  Dutchels 
of  Lauderdale,  and  fct  before  her  the  injullice 
and  oppreflion  that  Scotl^d  was  groaning  under : 
But  I  faw  Ihe  got  too  much  by  it  to  be  any  way 
coiicerned  at  it.  They  talked  of  going  down  to 
hold  a  feffion  of  Parliament  in  Scotland  :  I  warn- 
ed them  of  their  danger.  *  But  they  defpifed  all  I 
could  fay. :  Only  great  offers  were  made  to  my- 
felf  to  make  me  wholly  theirs,  which  made  no 
imprelHon  on  me. 
The  King  He  carried  me  tojhe  King,  and  proposed  the 
liked  my  Hcenfing  my  Memoirs  to  him.  The  King  bid  mc 
Memoirs,  bring  then^  to  him  ;  and  faid,  be  would  read  them 
himfelf.  He  did  read  fome  parts  of  them,  parti* 
cularly  the  account  I  gave  of  the  ill  conduft  of 
the  Biihops»  tj^at  occafioned  the  beginning  of  the 
wars  ;  and  told  me,  that  he  wa§'  well  pleakd  with 
it.  He  was  at  that  time  fo  much  offended  with 
the  Englifh  Bifhops  for  oppofmg  the  toleration, 
that  he  feemcd  much  fharpencd  againft  them.'  He 
gave  me  back  my  book  to  carry  it  to  Secretary 
Coventry,  in  order,  to  die  licenfing  it.  The  Se- 
.'cretary  faid,  he  would  read  it  all  himfelf:  So  this 
obliged  me  to  a  longer  ftay  than  I  intended.  Sir 
Ellis  Leightoiin  carried  me  to  the  Duke  of  Buck*. 
ingham,  with  whom  I  pafs'd  almoft  a  whole  night ; 
V  and  happened  fo  far  to  pleafe  him,  that  he,  who 
was  apt  to  be  fired  with  a- new  acquaintance,  gave 
fuch  a  charader  of  me  to  the  King,  that  ever  af- 
ter that  he  took  much  notice  of  me,  and  faid,  he 
would  hear  me  preach.  H€  feemcd  well  pleaicd 
•       "  '  with 
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i^ith  my  ferthon  i  and  fpbkc  of  it  in  a  ftrain  that   1673^ 
drew  much  envy  on  trie.  iy\yj 

He  ordered  me  to  be  fworn  a  Chaplain^  and  ad-  Andfiiew- 
mitted  me  to  a  long-  private  audience,  that  lafted  *^  ^^- 
abave  an  hour,  in  which  I  took  all  the  freedom  f^^  ** 
with  him^  that  I  thought  became  my  Profeffion, 
He  run  me  int6  a  Ipne  difcourfe  about  the  auchoritj^  * 
of  the  Churc^^  which  he  thought  we  made  much 
oi  m  our  difpute^  with  the  Diflenters,  and  theiji 
took  it  all  away  when  we  dealt  with  the  Papifts.  1 
iaw  plainly  what  he  aimed  at  in  this  :  And  I  quick*^ 
ly  convinced  him^  that  there  was  a  great  difference 
between  an  authority  of  government  in  things  inr 
different^  and  a  pretence  to  infallibility.  Hecom^ 
plained  heavily  of  the.  Biihops  for  neg}e£ting  the 
true  concerns  of  the  Qhurch,  and  foUowingCourta 
ip  much^  and  being  fo  engagp4  i^  pities.  1  went 
thro*  fome  other  things  with  relation  to  his  cour& 
of  life,  and  entred  into  many  particulars  with 
much  freedoms  He  bore  it  all  very  well  ^  and 
thankM  me  for  it :  Some  things  he  freely  con- 
demned) fuch  as  living  with  ahother  man'^  wife  ! 
Other  things  he  excufed,  and  thought  God  would 
not  damn  a  man  for  a  little  irregular  pleafure«  tie 
ieen^d  to  take  all  I  had  faid  very  kindly :  And 
during  my  ftay  at  Court  he  ufed  me  in  fo  particu- 
lar a  manner,  that  I  was  confidered  as  a  man  grow- 
ing into  a  high  degree  of  favpur. 

At  the  fame  time  Lord  Ancram,  a  Scotch  Earl,  My  con- 
but  of  a  fmall  fortune,  and  of  no  principles,  either  vcrfation 
as  to  religion  or  virtue,  whofe  wife  was  a,  Papifl-,  ^"j^J^  ^ 
and  himlelf  a  member  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons, 
told  the  Duke  that  I  had  a  great  Intereft  in  Scot- 
land, and  might  do*him  fervice  in  that  Kingdom* 
He  depended  on  Duke  Lauderdale;   but  hated 
himi  becaufe  he  did  nothing  for  him.     We  were 
otquainted  there  :    And,  he  having  ftudied  the 
mod  divinity  of  any  man  of  quality  I  ever  knew, 
we  found  many  fubjedls  pf  difcourfe.     He  faw,  I 
did  not  flatter  Duke  Lauderdale  :  And  he  fancied 
Kk2  he 
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he  might  make  a  tool  of  me.    So  he  ieemed  to 
wonder  that  I  had  not  been  carried  to  wait.on  the 
Duke  -,  and  brought  me  a  meflage  from  him,   that 
he  would  be  glad  to  fee  me  :  And  upon  that  he 
carried  me  to* him.     The  Duke  received  me  very 
graciQufly.     Lord  Ancram  had  a  mind  to  engage 
tne  to  give  him  dn  account  of  the  affairs  of  Scot- 
land :  But  I  avoided  that,  and  very  bluntly  entrcd 
into  much  difcourfe  with  him  about  matters  of  re- 
ligion. He  faid  Tome  of  the  common  things,  of  the 
hcceflity  of  having  but  one  Chufch,  otberwife  we 
faw  what  fwarms  of  (t&s  did  rife  up  on  our  revolt 
from  Rotne,  ^nd  thefe  had  raifed  many  rebcHions, 
and  the  flidd^ing  much  blood- :  And  he  named 
toth  his  father's  death,  and  his  great  grandmother's, 
'MaryXJueeri  of  Scots:  He'alfb  turned  to  fome 
piaflkges  in  iHeylin'^iiftory  of  the  Reformation, 
Hvhich  he  had*  lyin^by  him :  and  the  pafl&ges  were 
tnarked,  to  (hew  upon  what  motives  and  principles 
TOcn  were  led  into  the  changes  that  were  then  made. 
I  enlarged  upon  all  thefe  particulars  ;  and  fhewed 
him  the  progrcfs  that  ignorance  and  fupcrftition 
iiad  made  irt  many  dark  ages,  and  how   much 
Hbloodfhed  was  occafioned  by  the  Papal  prcten- 
Jions,  for  all'which  the  opinion  of  infallibility  was 
a  fource  never  to  be  exhaiifted.     And  I  fpoke  long 
to  fuch  things  as  were  beft  fuited  to  his  temper, 
and  his  capacity.   I  faw  Lord  Ancram  helped  him 
all  he  could,  by  which  I  perceived  how  he  made 
his  Court  -,  for  which  when   I   reproached  him 
afterwards,  he  laid,  it  was  ill  breeding  in  me  to 
prefs  fo  hard  on  a  Prince.     The  Duke  upon  this 
converfati^n  expreffed  fuch  a  liking  to  me,  that  lie 
ordered  me  to  come  oft  to  him  :  .And  afterwards 
he  allowed  me  to  come  to  him  in  a  private  way, 
4s  oft  as  I  pleafed.     He  defircd  to  know  the'  ftatc 
of  affairs  in  Scotland.     I  told  him  how  little  tliat 
Kingdom  could  be  depended  on.     1  turned  the 
difcourfe  often  to  matters  of  religion.     He  broke 
it  very  gently  j  for  he  was  not  at  all  rough  in  pri- 
vate 
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vatc  cbnvcrfation.  He  wifhed,  I  would  let  thofe 
matters  alone :  I  might  be  too  hard  for  him,  and ' 

lilenceliim,  but  I  could  never  convince  him.     I' 

told  him,  it  was  a  thing  he  could  nevfer  anfwer  to 
God  nor  the  world,  that,  being  bom  and  baptizled 
in  oar  Church,  arid  having  his  father's  laft  ordei^is 
to  .continue  ftedfaft  in  it,  he  had  fuffered  himfcif 
t<y  ht  fcduced,  ajid*  as  it  were-  llx>llen  out  of  it, 
hearinjg  only  one  fide,  without  offering  his  fcruplcs 
to  our  divines,  or  hearing  what  tney  had  to^ajr  in 
anfwer  to  them  ;  and  that  he  was  now  fo  fixed  in 
his  Popery,  that  he  would  not  fo  much  as  examinfc 
the  matter.  *He  faid  to  me,  he  had  often  picque^red^ 

'out  (that  was  his  word)  oh  Sheldon,  and  fonfie 

*  other  Bifhops ;  by  whofe  anfwcrs  he  couFd  not  but 
conclude,  that  they  were  much  nearer  the  Church 
of  Rome,  than  fomeof  us  ytnirig  triehwere.  '    • 

Stillingfieet  had  a  Kttle  bef6re  this  time  publilhed 
a  book  of  the  idolatry  and  fanaticifm  of  the  Church 
of  Rome.  Upon  that  the  Duke  faid,  he  aflwd 
Sheldon,  if  it  was  the  dodtrine  of  the  Church  of 
England,  that  Roman  Catholicks  were  idolaters^: 
Who  anfwered  him,  it  was  not ;  but  that  youh^ 
men  of  parts  would  be  popular-,  and  fuch  a  charge 
was  the  way  to  it.  He  at  that  time  fhewed  me  the 
Dutchefs's  paper,  that  has  been  fince  printed  :  It 
was  ail  writ  with  her  own  hand.  He  gave  me 
leave  to  read  it  twice  over  :  But  would  not  fuffer 

'  me  to  copy  it.     And  upon  the  mention  made  in 
it  of  her  having  fpoke  to  the  Bifhops,  concerning 
fome  of  her  fcruples,'  and  that  fhe  had' fuch  an- 
fwers  from  them,  as  confirmed  and  heightened 
them,  I  went  from  him  to  Morley,  as  was  faid 
formerly,  and  had  from  him  the  anfwer  tliere  let 
down.     I  afked  the  Duke's  leave  to  bring  Doftdr  f  carried 
5tillingflcet  to  him.     He   was  averfe  to  it ;  and  Do&or 
faid,  it  would  make  much  notfe,  and  could  do  no  Scilling- 
good.     I  told  him,  even  the  noife  would  have. a. ^^^ 
good  effcft  :  It  would  fhew  he  was  not  fo  obftirtate, 

'  but  that  he  was  willing  to  hear  our  divines'.     I 
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^673.    preflcd  it  much:  For  it  bcaime  ncceflaiy  to  ine» 
!^^-y>p/  on  my  pwn  account,  to  clear  myfcif  from  the  fu£^ 
picion  of  Popery,  which  this  extraordinary  favoi:iJr 
had  drawn  upon  me.     I  at  laft  prevailed  with  th.<^ 
puke  to  content  to  it  :  An(i  he  aliigned  aci  hotii: 
of  audience.    Stjilingflect  went  very  readily^  tho- 
he  had  no  hopes  of  fuccefs.    We  were  about  tiro 
hours  with  hiip,  and  went  qver  moft  of  the  pQinC3 
of  controverfy.     StUlingfleet  thought,  the  pqin^ 
fhatwquldgp  the  eafieft,  and  he  the  beft  undec- 
|lop4  by  him,  w^  the  Papal  gfetenfions  to  a  powcjr 
pver  Prince?,  in  depofing  thcna,  and  giving  their 
dominions  to  others  :  And  uppn  that,  he  flieweci 
Kim,  that   Popery  was  cjilculated  tp  make   tKp 
Pope  the  fovericigp  of  ^11  ChriftcndoRi.  The  Duke 
Shifted  the  difcQurfe  from  one  point  to 'another'^ 
and  djd  noj;  feem  to  bf^lieve  tne  matters  pf  faft^ 
and  hiftory  alledged  by  us.     So  we  defired,  he 
|¥ouId  call  for  fpme  Pricfts,  and  hear  us  difcour(c 
pf  thofe  matters  with  them  in 'his  prcfencc.     Hji 
declined  this  i  and  faidi   it  would  make  a  noile. 
.rie  affurcd  us,  he  defirec}  nothing,  but  to  follow- 
bis  own  confcience,  which  he  imppfed  on  no  bo4y 
clfc,  and  that  he  would  never  attempt  to  alter  the 
.cftablifhed  Religion!  He  loved  to  repeat  this  often. 
But  when  I  was  alone  with  him,  I  warned  him  of 
the  gfeat  difficulties  his  religion  wasjiketo  cafl: 
-    him  into.     This  was  no  good  argument  to  make 
jiim  change :  But  it  was  certainly  a  very  goofi 
argument  to  make  him  confider  the  matter  (b  well, 
|:hat  he  might  be  fure  he  wa?  in  the  right.  'He 
obje&ed  to  ipe  the  do6^rme  of  the  Church  of 
iSngland  jn  the  point  of  fubmidiqn,  and  of  pafTive 
obedience.  I  told  him,  there  was  no  trufting  to  a 
diiputable  opinion  :  There  were  alfo  diftinftions 
^d  referves,  even  in  thofe  who  had  aflerted  thefe 
points  the  morf :  And  it  was  very  certain,   that 
when  men  faw  a  yifible  danger   of  being  fiirft  un- 
done, and  then  burnt,  they  would  be  inclined  to 
mc  fliorjteft  way  of  arguing,  and  to  fave  them- 
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lelv^tf  the  beft  way  they  could  :  Intereft  and  fclf* 

prelervation  yiere  powerful  motives.    He  did  very 

often  aflUre  me,  he  was  againft  all  violent  methods, 

and  ^1  perfecutipn  for  confcience  fake,  and  was 

better  furnifhed  to  fpeak  well  on  that  head,  than 

on  4ny  other.    I  told  him,  all  he  could  iky  that 

way  would  do  him  little  fervice  :  For  the  words 

pf  Princes  were  looked  on  as  arts  to  lay  men 

afleep  :  And  they  had  generally  regarded  them  fo 

little  themfelves,  that  they  ought  not  to  expedt 

.  that  others  fhonld  have  great  regard  to  them.    I 

added,  he  was  now  of  a  religion,  in  which  others 

had  the  keeping  of  his  Confcience,  who  would  now> 

hide  from  him  this  point  of  their  religion,  fince  it 

was  not  fafe  to  own  it,"  till  they  had  it  in  their 

power  to  put.  it  in  pradlice  :  And  whenever  that 

time  ihould  come,  I  was  fure  that  the  principles  of 

their  Church  muft  carry  him  to  all  the  extremities 

of  extirpation.     I  carried  a  volume  of  Judge 

Crook's  to  him,  in  which  it  is  reported,  that  King 

James  had    once    in  Council    complained  of  a 

flander  caft  on  him,  .as  if  he  was  inclined  to  change 

his  religion ;  and  had  folemnly  vindicated  him« 

felf  from  the  impvuation  •,  and  prayed,  that  if  any 

fhould  ever  fpring  out  of  his  loins  that  ihould 

maintain  any  other  religion  than  that  which  he 

truly  maintained  and  profeiTed,  that  God  would 

take  him  out  of  the  wqrld,     He  read  it :  But  it 

made  no  impreffion.  And  when  I  urged  him  with 

fome  things  in  his  father's  book,  he  gave  me  the 

account  oF  it  that  was  formerly  mentioned.    He 

entered  into  great  freedom  with  me  about  all  his 

affairs :  And  he  ihewed  me  the  journals  he  took  of 

bufinefs  every  day  with  his  own  hand  :  A  method 

he  faid,  that  the  Earl  of  Clarendon  hgd  fet  him  on« 

The  Dutchefs  had  begun  to  write  his  life.    He 

fhewed  me  a  part  of  it-  in  a. thin  volume  in  folio^ 

I  read  fome  it,  and  found  it  writ  with  a  great  deal 

of  fpirit.     He  told  me,  he  intended  to  truit  me 

Witb  his  journals,  that  I  might  draw  a  hillory  out 
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of  them.    And  thus,  in  a  few  weeks  time,  I  had 
goc  far  into  his  confidence.     He  did  alfo  allo«r  me 
to  fpeak  to  him  of  the  irregularities  of  his  Hfe^ 
fome  of  which  he  very  freely  confefled :   Afid 
when  I  urged  him,  how  fuch  a  courfe  of  life  did 
agree  with  the  zeal  he  ftiewed  in  his  religion  %^  fcc 
anfwered,  mufl:  a  man  be  of  no  religion  unlefs  he 
is  a  faint  ?  Yet  he  bore  my  freedom  very  gently^ 
and  feemed  to  like  me  the  better  for  it.     My  fa- 
vour with  him  grew  to  be  the  obfcrvation  of  the 
whole  Court.  Lord  Ancram  faid,  I  might  be  what 
1  plcafed,  if  I  would  be  a  little  fofter  in  the  points 
of  religion.     Sir  Ellis  Leightoun  brought  me  a 
meflage  from  F.  Sheldon,  and  fome  of  his  priefts, 
afluring  me,  they  heard  fo  well  of  me,  that  they 
offered  me  their  fcrvice.     He  prefled  me  to  im- 
prove my  prcfent  advantages  to  the  making  my 
tortune :  The  See  of  Durham  was  then  vacant  : 
And  he  was  confident,  it  would  be  no  hard  matter 
for  me  to  compafs  it.    But  I  had  none  of  thofe 
views,  and  fo  was  not  nioved  by  them.    The  Duke 
of  Buckingham  afkcd  me,  wh.it  I  meant  in  being 
fo  much  abo\\t  the  Duke  ?  If  I  fancied  I  could 
change  him  in  point  of  religion,  I  knew  him  and 
the  world  very  little  :  If  I  had  a  mind  to  raife  my 
felf,  a  fure  method  for  that  was,  to  talk  to  him  of 
the  Reformation,  as  a  thing  done  in  heat  and  hafte, 
^nd  that  in  a  calmer  time  it  might  be  fit  to  re- 
view it  all.     He  faid,  I  needed  go  no  farther;  fw 
fuch  an  intimation  would  certainly  raife  me.    And 
when  I  was  pofitive  npt  to  enter  into  fuch  a  com- 
pliance, he  told  me,  he  knew  Courts  better  than 
'  I  did  :  Princes  thpught  their  favours  were  no  ordi- 
nary things :  They  expefted  great  fubmiffions  in 
return  :  Ocherwife  they  thought  they  were  defpifcd ; 
•And  I  would  feel  the  ill  eflfefts  of  the  favour  I  then 
^ad,  if  I  did  not  fVrike  into  fome  compliances : 
And,  fince  I  was  refolved  againft  thefe,  he  ad- 
vifed  me  to  withdraw  from  the  Court ;  the  fooner 
the  better.    I  imputed  this  to  his  hatred  of  the 
^ ^ Duke; 
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Duke  t  Btit  I  foond  iJterwards  the  advice  Wds  iSy^. 
found  and  good*    I  likewife  faw  thde  ^ngs  ifi  u^v^ 
the  Duke's  tamper,  fram  ^liich  I  Concluded,  I 
cotild  not  maintain  an  bitereft  in  him  long.    He 
^was  for  iubjeds  fiabmktiftg  in  all  things  to  tibe 
Kmg'ff  noooms  i  and  thought,  thac  all  who  oppp- 
fed    him,^  or  his  MinifterS  in  Parliament,  w^r« 
rebels  in  their  hearts ;   and  he  hated  all  popular 
things,  as  below  the  dignity  of  a  King.    He  was 
much  (hatpened  at  that  tixtie  by  the  proceeding 
of  the  Houfe  of  Commons. 

In  the  former  feffidn  dt  was  known;  that  he  waft  The 
treating  a  marriage  with  the  Archdutchefs  :  And  ^^^f^ 
yet  no  addrefe  was  made  to  the  King  to  hinder  his  ™^^^ 
marrying  a  Papift.     His  honour  was  not  then  eo-  by  the 
gaged :  So  it  had  been  feafonable,  and  to  good  Commons 
purpofe  to  have  moved  in  it  then.     But  now  he 
^as  married  by  proxjr,  and  Lord  Peterborough 
had  brought  the  Lady  to  Paris.    Yet  the  Houfe 
of  Commons  refoived  to  ^follow  the  pattern  the 
Kihg  of  France  had  lately  fet.     He  treated  with 
the  Eledor  Palatine,  for  a  marriage  between  his 
brother  and  the  EleAor's  daughter  j  in  which  one 
of  the  Gonditions  ^eed  to  was,  that  (he  fhould 
enjoy  the  freedom  of  her  religion,  and  have  a 
private  Oratory  for  the  exercife  of  it.     When 
fhe  came  on  her  way  as  far  as  Metz, :  an  order 
was  fcnt  to  ftop  her,  till  (he  was  better  inftru^ 
ed :  Upon  which  fhe  changed,  at  leaft  as  to  out- 
ward Appearance.     It  is  true,  the  Court  of  France 
gave  it  out  that  the  Eledor  had  confented  to 
this  method,    for  the   faving  his   own  honour. 
And  he  had  given  the  world  caufe  to  believe,  he 
was  capable  of  that,  tho'  he  continued  openly  to 
deny  it.     The  Houfe  of  Commons  refoived  to 
:  follow  this  precedent,  and  to  make  an  addrefs  to 
tiic  King,  to  ftop  the  Princefs  of  Modena's  coming 
to  England,  till  Ihe  fhould  change  her  Religion, 
Upon  this  the  Duke  moved  the  King  to  prorogue 
^c  Parliament  fb?.  a  week :  J^ni  a  Co^miflK>^ 
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i6yf$  was  ordered  for  it.  The  Duke  went  to  the  Hdak 
^N^ry^^  on  that  day,  to  prefs  the  calling  up  the  Commons 
before  they  could  have  time  to  go  on  to  buiineis. 
Some  Peers  were  to  be  brought  in.  The  Duke 
prefTed  Lord  Shaftfbury  to  put  that  ofiF,  and  to 
prorogue  the  Parliament.  He  faid  coldly  to  him» 
there  was  no  halle.  But  the  Commons  made  more 
*  hafte :  For  they  quickJy  came  to  a  vote  for  flop- 

ping the  marriage.    And  by  this  means  they  were 
engaged,   (having  put.fuch  an  afiront  on   the 
Duke)  to  proceed  farther.    He  prefently  told  mc, 
how  the  matter  went,  and  how  the  Lord  Chancellor 
had  ufed  him :  He  was  confident  the  King*  would 
take  the  Seals  from  him,  if  he  could  not  manage 
the  feffions    fo   ^s  to  procure  him  money,   of 
which  there  was  indeed  foiall  appearance.    I  told 
him,  I  looked  on  that  as  a  fatal  thin^   if  the 
Commons  began  once  to  affront  him  :  That  would 
have  a  fad  train  of  confequences,  as  foon  as  they 
thought  it  neceffary  for  their  own  prefervation,  to 
fecurc  themfelves.  from  falling  under  his  revenges. 
He  faid,  he  was  refolved  to  ftand  his  ground,  and 
to  fubmit  to  the  King  in  every  thing  :  He  would 
never  take  off  an  enemy :  But  he  would  let  all  the 
world  fee,  that  he  was  ready  to  forgive  every  one, 
that  fhould  come  off  from  his   oppofition,   and 
make  applications,  to  him.     When  the  week  of 
the  prorogation  was  ended,  the  feflion  was  opened 
by  a  fpeech  of  the  King's,  which  had  fuch  various 
ftrains  in  it,  that  it  was  plain  it  was  made  by  dif- 
ferent perfons.     The'  Duke  told  me,  that  Lord 
Clarendon  during  his  favour,  had  penned  all  the 
King's  Speeches :  but  that  now  they  were  com- 
poied  in  the  Cabinet,  one  Minifter  putting  in  one 
period,  while  another  made  another ;  fo  that  all 
was  not  of  a  piece.    He  told  me,  LcH-d  Arlington 
;      was  almoft  dead  with  fear  :  But  Lord  Shafiibujy 
reckoned  himfelf  gone  at  Court,  and  adted  more 
roundly.     In  his  fpeech  he  ftudied  to  corred  his 
Pe|enda  eft  Cafthago,  applyipg  1%  tp  tbeLoeveftejn 

party^ 
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p^ity,  .whom  he  cjdkd  the  Cartha^nianst  But  1675. 
'this  made  hizB  a»  ndkylDiis,  as  the  other  made  s#-v<^ 
[hLm  .odious*  T^c  |ioufe  pf  Commons  took  up 
ag^n  ti»s  matter  of  the  Pukic's  marriage,  and 
^oVed  fQr  9n  ^ddrefs  about  it^  9ut  it  was  faid, 
iche  K^ig's  hoaour  Vas  engaged.  Yet  they  ad- 
idreflbd  to  him  againft  it.  But  the  King  made 
them  no  ^fwer.  By  that  time  I  had  obtained  a 
liqeoce  of  Secretary  Coventry  tpr  my  book,  which 
;he  l^ng  faid  ihpuld  be  printed  at  his  charge. 

But  nqw  I  muft  give  an  account  of  a  ftorm  j^  p^^^k- 
f  aifed  againft  myfelf,  the  effcfts  of  which  were  meiit  iii* 
yery  fenfible  to  me  fpr  niany  years.    The  Puke  SeotUmd. 
of  Lauderdale  had  l^pt  the  Scotch  N^tipn  in  fuch 
a  dependence  on  himfelf»  that  k^  was  not  pleafed 
with  any  pf  them  th^  made  an  acquaintance  in 
England,  and  }eaft  pf  all  in  the  Cpurt :  Nor  could 
he  endure,  that  any  of  them  (hould  apply  them- 
jfelves  to  the  King  or  the  Puke,  but  thro'  him. 
^o  he  looked  on  the  favour  I  had  got  into  with  a 
Tcry  jpalous  eye.    His  Dutchefs  queftioned  mc^ 
about  it.    Thofe  who  know  what  Court  jealoufies 
ji^re  will  eafily  believe^  that  I  muft  have  Taid  fome- 
vfhat  to  fatisfy  th^n),  or  break  with  them,     I  told 
her,  what  was  yery  trpe  as  to  the  Duke,  that  my 
.  f:onverfatipn  with  hipi  was  about  religion }   and 
that  with  the  I^ing  I  had  talked  of  the  courfe  of 
life  he  led,     I  pbfcrved  a  depp  jealoufy  of  me  in 
them  both  ;  efpecjally,  becaufe  I  could  not  go  with 
them  tp  Scotland.     1  f^idi  I  yould  follow,  as  foon 
^s  the  Secretary  would  difpatp h  me.     And  as  foon 
as  that  was  done  I  topk  poft,  and  by  a  great  fall 
of  fnqw  was  ftopt  by  the  way.     But  I  unhappily 
got  tp  Edinburgh  the  Night  before  the  ParliamAit 
pet^    Duke  Haipilton,  and  many  others,  told  me 
how  ftrangely  Duke  Lauderdale  talked  of  my  in- 
tereft  at  Court  •,  as  if  I  was  ready  to  turn  Papift. 
.  Duke  Hamilton  alfp  told  me,  th^y  were  refolved 
next  day  to  attack  Dukg  ^^uder^lale,   and   his 
whQk  ^fniniftratipn  in  Pajiiament.  I  was  troubled 
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1673.  at  this;  aodsrgued  with  hima^uft  ttefitnefi 
Wv>^  of  k  all  I  could.    But  he  faid  he  was  engaged: 
The  Earls  of  Rothes,  Argile»  and  Tweedale,  and 
all  the  Cavalier  ^rty,  had  promifed  toftidt  by 
him.    I  told  Kim,    wisu;  -^rwturds  happened, 
that  moft  of  thefe  would  make  tll^ir  own  terms, 
and  leave  him  in  the  lurch :  And  die  load  wUuId 
lye  on  hltti.    When  I  faw  the  thing  was  paft  rf- 
medy,  I  refolved  to  go  home,  and  follow  my  ftu- 
dies;  fince  I  could  not  keep  Duke  Lauderdale 
and  him  any  longer  in  a  good  underftanding. 
A  party        Next  day^  when  the  'Farlianftnt  was  opened, 
fcr^ed     the  King'is  letter  w^'Hiad,  defiring  their  affiftance 
U^uder-    ^^  carrying  on  the  war  with  Holland,  and  i^fliiring 
<Ule»  ^"    them  of  his  afifeftion  to  them  In  very  kind  words. 
This  was  feconded  by  Ddlee  Lauderdale  in  a  long 
fpcech.     And  immediately  it  was  moved  to  ap- 
point a  Committee  to  prepare  an  ahfwer  to  the 
King*s  letitcr,    as  was  ufaal,     Dilke  Hamilton 
moved,   that  the  ftate  of  the  Nadon  might  be 
firft  confidered,    that    fo  they  might    ftfc  what 
grievances  they  had :    And  he  hinted  at   fome. 
And  then,  as  it  had  been  laid,  about  twenty  men, 
one  after  another,    fpoke  to  fevcral'  particulars. 
Some  mentioned  the  fait,  others  the  tobacco,  and 
the  brandy  :    Some  complained  of  the  adminiftra- 
tion  of  jufticc,    and  others  of  the  coin.     With 
this  the  Duke  of  Lauderdale  was  flruck,  as  one 
dead ;  for  he  had  raifed  his  credit  at  Court  by  the 
opinion  of  his  having  all  Scotland  in  his  hand, 
and  in  a  dependence  on  him  :    So  a  difcovcry  of 
this  want  of  credit  with  us  he  faw  muft  link  him 
there.     He  had  not  looked  for  this ;  tho*  I  had 
warned  him  of  a  preat  deal  of  it.     But  ^he  re- 
fleding  on  that,  and  on  the  credit  I  had  got  ac 
Court,  and  on  the  hafte  I  made  in  my  journey, 
^nd  my  coming  critically  the    Aight  before  the 
feflion  opened  ;  he  laid  all  this  together,  and  fan> 
cied  I  was  fent  oq  defign,  as  the  agent  of  the 
P^r^y^  2Mi4  that  ^he  liccnfing-my  book  was  onJy  a 

Wind; 
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blind :  He  beliere^  Sk  Robert  Murray  had  laid    tSyj. 
it)  and.  that  tlie  ^arl  of  Shaftfbarj  had  manac'od  w^v^u» 
it.     And  becaufe   it  was  a  commoa  artifice  of 
King  Charles's  Minifters,  to  put  ^the  mifcarriagjs  * 

of  zffoin  upon  fome  accident,  that  had  not  been 
forefeet!  by  thcm»  biv  fhould  be  proirided  againft 
for  the  future ;  he  afiured  the  King,  that  I  had 
been  the  incendiary,  that  I  had  my  iinde's  temper 
in  nie,  and  that  I  muift  be  iiibdued,  otherwite  f 
ivouki  embroil  all  his  affairs.  The  King  took  all 
things  of  that  kiiid  eafily  from  his  MiAifierai» 
^th^iit  heating  any  diing  to  the  contrary :  For 
ht  wa9  wont  ifo  iay^ .  all  apologies  were  lies :  Up- 
on which  one  (aid  Co  him  once,  then  he  would  ai- 
wtoys  believie  the*  firft  lye.  But  all  thi/s  was  much 
encpeafed,  when  Duke  Laudei^dale  upon  his  c6nv 
ing  up  told  the  King,  that  I  had  boafted  to  his 
'Wife^^  the  freedom  that  I  had  ufed  with  him, 
upon  his  courfe  of  life.  With  thift  the  King  was 
highly  offended  :  Or  at  leaft  he  made  much  ufe  of 
if^  to  juftify  many  hard  things  that  he  faid  of 
me:  And  for  siany  vears  he  allowed  himfelf^i  -^ 
Vtery  free  fcope  in  talking  of  me.  1  was  certainly 
to  blame  f6r  the  freedom  I  had  ufed  with  the 
Dutchefs  of  Lauderdale :  But  I  was  furprized  by  • 
her  queftion :  And  I  could  not  bring  myfeif  to  - 
tell  «l  lye  :  Sq  I  had  no  othec  (hift  ready  to  fatisfy 
her.  Bm  the  Duke'  kept  up  flill  a*  very  good  opi- 
nion of  me.  I  went  home  to  Glafgow,  where  I 
profecuced  my  ftudies  till  <he  June  following, 
when  I  went  ^in  to  London.  , 

Duke  Lauderdale  put  off  the  feffion  of  Parliii-  He  offers 
-  noent  for  fome  time ;   and  called  a  Council,  in  ^j^f^^ 
which  he  faid,  gf eat  complaints  had  been  made  in  f "coun^ 
Parlianoent  of  gfitf^ances  :    He  had  full  authority  dl 
Ao  redrefs  th^m  all  in  the  King's  name :    There- 
fore he .  charged  the  Privy  Counfellors  to  lay  all 
things  of  that  kind  before  that  board,  and  not  to 
carry  them  before  any  other  ailembly,   till  they 
faw  what  redrefs  was  no  be  had  there.     Duke 
X  ,         Hamilton 
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\6y^    Haniilton  fatd^  the  r^ular  wiy  of  complHuitj  wa^ 
A^V"^  to  make  them  in  Parliament^  which  only  could 
scdreis  them  effe&ually ;  fince  the  putting  thecn 
down  by  the,iiiichority  of  Goundl^  was  only  lay^- 
ing  them  afide  for  a  while^  till  a  fitter  opportunity^ 
w^  found  to  take  them  up  again.    Upon  thu 
Duke  Lauderdale  prorefted,*  that  he  was  ready  in  fiie 
King's  name  to  give  the  fufc^e6k  eafe  and  freedom, 
,     and  that  thofe  who  wdukivipiot  afllft  and  concur 
with  him  in  this,  were  wantli%  in  duty  and  re- 
SptSt  to  the  King ;  and  fince  he.  faw  the  matter  of 
the  fait,  the  tobacco,  and  the  brandy,  had  raifed 
much  clamour,  he  would  qualh  thefe.    But  the 
party  had  a  mind  to  have  the  inifaiiments  of  their 
cpprellion  puniflied,  as  well  as  the  oppttffion  it- 
kli  removed;   and  were  refolved  to  have  thelc 
things  condenmed  by  fome   exemplary  piiniih- 
ments,  and  to  purfue  Duke  X^auderdak  and  his 
party  with,  this  clatooun 

1674.       Next  fcllion  of  Parliament  new  complsunts  were 

)f7>r^  offered.    Duke  Lauderdale  (aid,  thefe  ought  to 

nxM^^  be  made  firft  to  the  Lords  of  the  Articles,    to 

about  the  whom  all  petitions  and  motions  ought  to  be  niade 

Lords  of   firft ;    and  that  they  were  the  only  Judges,  what 

the  Arii-  ^matters  were  fit  to  be  brought  into  Parliament. 

^^         The  other  fide  faid,  they  were  only  a  Committee 

of  Parliament,  to  put  motions^  into  the  form  of 

^£b;  but  that  the  Parliament  had  fi:ill  an  entire 

.authority  to  examine  into  the  ftate  of  the  Nation. 

In  this  debate,  they  had  the  reafon  of  things  on 

their  fide :   But  the  words  of  the  A£fc  favoured 

Duke  Lauderdale.    So  he  lodged  it  now  where 

he  wiflied  it  might  b^  in  a  point  of  prerogative. 

He  valued  himtelf  to  the  King  on  this,  uiat  be 

had  drawn  the  AA  that  fettled  the  power  of  the 

Lords  of  the  Articles ;  who  being  all  upon  the 

matter  named  by  the  King,  it  was  of  great  concern 

to  him  to  maintain  that,  as  the  check  upon  fadi- 

ous  fpirits  there  i  which  ^lould  be  no  iooner  let 

3          -  :      -  go. 
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go^  than  the  Parliament  of  Scotland  would  ^row  1674. 
as  unquiet^  as  a  Houfe  of  Commons  was  in  Eag-  v^v'^-' 
land ;    That    was  a  coofideration  which  at  this 
time  had  great  weight  with  the  King.  I  now  return 
CO  give  an  account  of  this  year's  feffion  in  England. 

In  the  beginning  of  it,  the  Duke  of  Ormond,  The  pro- 
the  Earls  of  Shaftibury,  and  Arlington,  and  Se«  ceediogs 
crctary  Coventry,  offered  an  advice  to  the  King,'"' *^ Par- 
For  fending  the  Duke  for  fpme  time  from  thejgJJJ^ 
Court,  as  a  gopd^expedient  both  for  himfelf  and 
the  Duke.    T^  King  hearkened  fo  far  to  it,  that 
he  fent  them  to  move  it  to  the  Duke.    He  was 
highly  incenfed  at  it:   He  faid,  he  woujid  obey 
all  the  King's  orders,  but  would  look  on  thofe  as 
Kis  enemies,  who  o&red  him  fuch  advices.    And 
he  never  forgave  this  to  any  of  them  -,  no  not  to 
Coventry,  for  all  his  good  opinion  of  him.    He 
prefled  tne  King  vehemently  to  take  the  feals  from 
the  Earl  of  Shaftibuiy.    So  it  was  done:    An4 
they  were  ffvtn  to.Finch,  then  Attorney  General* 
made  afterwards  Earl  of  Nottingham.     He  vf^  Finch's 
a  man  of  probity,  and  well  verfed  in  the  lavr4»  charader; 
He  was  long  much  admired  for  his  eloquence ; 
But  it  was  laboured  and  affedled  :   And  he  faw  it 
much  defpiied  before  he  died.     He  had  no  fofc 
of  knowledge  in  foreign  affairs :     And  yet  he 
loved  to  talk  of  them  perpetually :    By  which  he 
expofed  himfelf  to  thofe  who  underftood  them. 
He  thought  he  was  bound  to  juftify  the  Court  ia 
all  debates  in  the  Houfe  of  Lords,  which  he  did 
with  the  vehemence  of   a  pleader,    rather  than 
with  the  folemnity  of  a  fenator.     He  was  an.in<* 
corrupt  Judge :    And  in  his  Court  he  could  re- 
fift  the   ftrongeft   applications,   even  from    the 
King  himfelf,  tho'  he  did  it  no  where  elfe.   He 
was  too  eloquent  on  the  bench,  in  the  Houfe  of 
Lords,  and  in  common  converfation.     One  thing 
dcfcrvcs  to  be  remembered  of  him:    He  took 
great  care  of  filling  the  Church  liviilgs,  that  be* 
longed  to  the  Seal  with  worthy  nien :    And  he 

obliged 
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1674.  obirgedi  them  all  to  refidenee.    Lord  Shaftfbury 
t^^V^^  was  now  at  liberty  to  open  hitnfelf  againft  tte 
Court ;   which  he   did  with  as  little  referve  as 
decency. 

The  Houfe  of  Commons  were  refolved  to  faH 
<m  all  the  Miniftry.  They  began  with  Poke 
Lauderdale,  and  roted  an  addrefs  to  renK>ve  him 
from  the  King's  Councils  and  prefence  for  ever. 
They  went  next  upon  the  Duke  of  Buckingham : 
And,  it  being  moved  in  his  name,  that  the  Houfe 
would  hear  nifti,  he  was  fufFercd  to  come  to 
the  Houfe.  Tbi^  firft  day  of  his  being  before 
them  he  fell  into  fuch  a  difprder,  diat  he  pretend- 
ed he  was  taken  jU,  and  defired  to  be  admitted 
again.  Next  day  fie  was  more  compoied.  He 
jUftified  his  own  dcfigns,  laying  all  the  ill  coun- 
fels  upon  others,*  chiefly  on  Lord  Arlington,  in- 
timatii^g  plainly  that  die  root  of  all  errors  was  in 
the  King  and  the  Duke.  He  faid,  hunting  was 
egood  diverfien,  but  if  a  man  would  hunt  with 
'  \  «' brace  of  lobfters^,-  he  would  have  but  ill  fport. 
'  He  had  iifed  that  fi^re  tomyfdf;  but  had  then 
applied  it  to  Prince -Rupert  and  Lord  Ariington : 
But  it  was  now  uhderftood  to  go  higher.  His 
ipeiech  fignified  nothing  towards  the  laving  of 
himfelf :  But  it  loft  him  the  King's  favour  ib  en- 
tirely, that  he  never  recovered  it  afterwards. 
Lord  Arlington  was  next  attacked  :  He  appeared 
alfo"  before  the  Commons,  and  fpoke  .much  better 
th4n  was  expefted  :  He  excufcd  himfeK  but 
without  blaming  the  King  :  And  this  had  fb 
^od  an  effed,  that  tho*  he,  as  Secretary  of  State, 
was  more  expofed  than  any  other,  by  tlie  many 
'warrants  and  orders  he  had  ligncd,  yet  he  was  ac- 
quitted, thb*  by  a  fmall  majority.  But  the  care 
■he  took  to  preferve  himfelf,  and  his  fuccefs  in  it, 
loft  him  his  high  favour  with  the  King,  as  the 
Duke  was  out  of  meafure  offended  at  him  :  So  he 
quitted  his  poftj  and  was  made  Lord  Cham* 
berlain.  •    - 

The 
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The  Houic  of  Commons  was  refolved  to  forc^  1674. 
the  King  to  a  peace  with  the  Dutch.  The  CoUrt.  ^<y>f 
of  France  recalled  Croifly,  6nding  that  the  Dukf 
was  offended  at  his  being  led  by  Lord  Arlingtofi,- 
Rouvigny  was  fent  over ;  A  man  of  gr^  pradic^^ 
in  bufinefs,  and  in  all  intrigues.  He  was  itill  ^ 
firm  Froteftanty  but  in  all  other  refpe^s  a  ver^: 
dextrous  Courtier,  and  one  of  the  greateft  St^teU 
xnen  in  Europe.  He  had  the  appointifnent^  of  ani 
HrabafTador,  but  would  not  take  the  characler, 
that  he  might  not  have  a  Chapel,  and  Mafs  faid 
in  it.  Upon  his  coming  over,  as  he  himielf  told 
xne^  he.  found  all  the  Minifters  of  (he  Allies  were 
perpetually  plying  the  Members  of  the  H<>ufe  of 
Coounons  with  their  memorials.  He  l^new  he 
could  gain  nothing  on  them  :  So  he  never  left  the 
Kins.  The  King  was  in  great  perplexity  :  He-A  peac« 
would  have  done  any  thing,  and  parted  with  any^®."^^"^ 
perfonsy  if  that  would  have  procured  him  money  ^^ 
tor  carrying  on  the  war.  But  he  faw  little  ap- 
pearanK^e  of  that,  He  found  he  was  indeed  at  the 
mtvcy  of  the  Spates.  So  Lord  Arlington  prefled 
phe  Spanifli  Miniilers  to  prevail  with  the  States, 
and  the  Prince  of  Orange,  to  get  a  propofitioit 
for  a  peace  to  be  fe(  on  foot.  And  that  it  migbi; 
have  fome  ihew  of  a  peace  both  begg'd  and 
bought,  he  propofed  that  a  fum  of  n)oney  fhouhi 
be  offered  the  ICing  by  the  States,  which  fhould 
be  made  over  by  him  to  the  Prince,  for  the  pay-? 
mcnt  of  the  debt  he  owed  him.  Rouvigny  prefs'd 
rhe  King  much  to  give  his  Parliament  ail  fatis- 
£idion  in  points  of  religion.  The  King  anfwered 
bim,  if  it  was  not  for  his  brother's  folly,  (Li| 
Sottife  de  mon  Frere,)  he  would  get  out  of  ail 
l^is  difficulties.  Rouvigny  drew  a  memorial  for 
inforn>ifig  the  Houfe  of  Commons  of  the  modeftf 
of  his  mafter's  pretentions  :  For  now  the  French 
King  was  fenfibie  of  his  errors  in  making  fuc)^ 
high  demands,  as  he  had  made  at  Utrecht ;  awjl 
was  endeavouring  to  get  out  of  the  war  pneafi^ 

Vol.  I.  L  1  terms. 
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1674.   terms.     The  States  committed   a  great  error  ii^ 
iy\>j  defiring  a  peace  with  England,  without  dcfiring 
at  the  famfe  time,  that  the  King  (hould  enter  in- 
to the  alliance,    for  reducing  the  French  to  the 
•  terms  of  the  Triple  Alliance.     But  the  t^rince  of 
Orange  thought,  that  if  he  could  once  icparate 
the  King  from  his  alliance  with  France,  the  other 
point  wonld  be  foon  brought  about.     And  the 
States  were  much  fet  on  the  having  a  peace  with 
'  England,    hoping   then  both  to  be  freed  of  the 
great  trouble  of  fecuring  the  coaft  at  a  vaft  charge, 
and  alfo  by  the  advantage  of  their  fleet  to  ruin 
the  trade,  and  to  infult  the  coaft  of  France.    The 
States  did  this  winter  confer  a  new  and  extraordi- 
liary  dignity  on  the   Prince  of  Orange.     They 
made  him  Hereditary  Stadtholder.     So  that  this 
was  entailed  on  him,  and  his  ifTue  male.    He  hadi 
in  a  year  and  a  half -s  time  changed  the  whole  face 
of  their  affairs.     He  had  riot  only  taken  Naer- 
deri,   which  made  Amfterdam  cafy  :    But  by  a 
very    bold    undertaking    he   had    gone  up    the 
Rhine  to  Bon,  and  had  taken  it  in  a  very  few  days : 
And  in  it  had  cut  off*  the  fiipplies  that  the  French 
fent  down  to  their  garrifons  on  the'Rhiiie  and  the 
Ifcl:    So  that  the  French  finding  they  could  not 
fubfift  longer  therei  were  now  refolvcd  to  evacu- 
ate all  thofe  places,  and  the  three  Provinces  of 
which  they  were  pofleffed  :    which  they  did    a 
few  months  after.      An  alliance  was  alfo  made? 
with  the  Emperor.     And  by  this  means  both  the 
Eleftor'  of  Cologn,  and  the  Bifhop  of  Munfter, 
were  brought  to  a  peace  with  the  States.     The 
Eleftor  of  Brandenburgh  was  likewife  returning 
to  the    alliance  with  the  States  :    For    in    the 
|:reaty,  to  which  he  was  forced  to  fubmit,  with 
Turenne.  for  a  truce  of  a  year,  he  had  put  an  ar- 
ticle, rcferving  to  himfelf  a  liberty  to  aft  in  con- 
currence with  the  Empire,  according  to  fuch  refo- 
iutions  as  (hould  be  taken  In   the  Diet.    '  This 
^hainge  of  the-  affairs-  of  the  States  had  got  the 
*'■''*  '•    Prince 
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Prince  of  Orange  the  affeftions  of  the  people  to  1674, 
fuch  a  degree,  that  he  could  have  obtained  every  wrv^s-/' 
thing  of  them  that  he  woulci  have  dcfircd  :  And 
even  the  lofs  of  fo  important  a  place  as  Maftricht 
was  not  at  all  charged  on  him.  So'  he  brought  the 
States  to  make  applications  to  the  King  in  the  ftyle 
of  thofe  who  bcgg'd  a  peace,  tho'  it  was  vifible  they 
could  have  forced  it.   In  conclufion,  a  projeft  of  a  . 
peace  with  England  was  formed,  or  rather  the  peace  ' 
of  Breda  was  writ  over  again,  with  the  offer  of 
2  or  300000 1.  for  the  expence  of  the  war.     And 
the  King  figned  it  at  Lord  Arlington's  office. 

He  came  up   immediately  into    the   drawing 
rcfom  ;  where  feeing  Rouvigny  he  took  him  afide, 
and  told  him,   he  had,  been  doing  a  thing  that 
went  more  againft  his  heart,  than  the  lofmg  of 
his  right  hand ;    He  had  figned  a  peace  with  the 
Dutch,  the  projeft  being  brought  him  by  the  Spa- 
nifli  Embaflador :  He  law  nothing  could  content 
the  Houfe  of  Commons,    or  draw  money  from 
them :  And  Lord  Arlington  had  prefled  him  fo 
hard,  that  he  had  flood  out  till  he  was  weary  of 
his  life  :  H-2  faw  it  was  impofllble  for  him  to  carry 
on  the  War  without  fupplies,  of  which  it  was  plain 
he  could  have  no  hopes.     Rouvigny  told  him.  The  King 
what  was    done  could  not  be  helped :    But  he  became 
would  let  him  fee  how  faithfully  he  would  ferve  ^J J^^^'J^-^ 
him  on  this  occafion  :    He  did  not  doubt  but  his  p.^cc. 
mailer  would  fubmit  all  his  pretenfions  to  him, 
and  make  him  the  arbiter  and  mediator  of  the  "^ 
peace.     This  the  King  received  with  great  joy  ^ 
and  faid,  it  would  be  the  moft  acceptable  fervice 
that  could  be  done  him.     The  French  refolved 
upon  this  to  accept  of  the  King's  mediation.  And 
fo  the  King  got  out  of  the  war,  very  little  to  his 
honour,  having  both  engaged  in  it  upon  unjuft 
grounds,  and  managed  it  all  along  with  ill  con- 
duft,  and  bad  fuccefs :  And  now  lie  got  out  of 
it  in  fo  poor  and  fo  difhonourable  a  manner,  that; 
witJl  it,  he  lofl  his  grcdit  bpth  at  hon^c  aiicj  abroad^ 
L  U  Yet 
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1674.  Yet  he  felt  little  of  all  this.     He  and  his  brpther 

1/VN;  were  now  at  their  eafe.  Upon  this,  the  Parlia- 
ment was  quickly  prorogued  :  And  the  Court  de- 
livered itfelf  up  again  to  its  ordinary  courfe  of 
floth  and  luxury.  But  Lord  Arlington,  who  had 
brought  all  this  about,  was  fo  entirely  loft  by  it^ 
that  tho'  he  knew  too  much  of  the  fecret  to  be  ill 
ufed,  yet  he  could  never  recover  the  ground  he 
had  loft. 

The  xhe  Dutchefs  of  York  came  over  that  winter. 

ef^rcha-  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^y  y^""S'  about  fixtecn,  *  but  of  a 
•tadcr.  full  growth.  She  was  a  graceful  perfon,  with  a 
gpod  meafure  of  beauty,  and  fo  much  wit  and 
canningi  that  during  all  this  reign  ftie  behaved 
herfelf  in  fo  obliging  a  manner,  and  feemed  fo 
innocent  and  good,  that  (he  gained  upon  all  that 
came  near  her,  and  poflefled  ;hem  with  fuch  Jm- 
preffions  of  her,  that  it  was  long  before  her  be- 
haviour, after  fhe  was  a  Queen,  cpuld  make  them 
change  their  thoughts  of  her.  So  artificially  did 
this  young  Italian  behave  herfelf,  thatlhc  deceived 
even  the  eldeft  and  moft  jealous  perfons,  both  in 
the  Court  and  Country.  Only  fometiqjes  a  iaty- 
rical  temper  broke  out  too  much,  which  was  im- 
puted to  youth  and  wit,  not  enough  pradlifed  in 
the  world.  She  avoided  the  appearances  of  a 
zeajot,  or  a  meddler  in  bufinefs  •,  and  gave  her- 
felf up  to  innocent  cheerfulnefs  ;  and  was  univer- 
fally  eftpe^ed  and  beloved,,  as  long  as  Ihe  was 
Dutchefs, 
Cole-  She  had  one  put  about  her  to  be  her  Secretary, 

"IT"*  A  Coleman  ;  who  became  fo  a(ftive  in  the  affairs  of 
^^  ^^'  the  party,  and  ende^  his  Ufe  fo  unfortunately,  that 
fince  I  had  much  conver(ation  with  .  him,  tis  cir- 
cumftances  may  deferyp  that  his  character  fliould 
be  given,  t;ho*  hi?  perfon  did  not,  I  was  told, 
he  was  a  Clergyman's  fqn  :  But  he  was  early 
catched  by  the  Jefuits,  and  bred  many  years 
among  them.  He  undei:ftbod  the  art  of  mana- 
ging contrdverfiesp  chiefly  that  great  one  of  the 

"    '  authority 
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authority  bf  the  Church,  better  than  any  of  their  1874. 
Priefts.  He  was  a  bold  man,  refolvcd  to  raife  ^-^^v^^, 
himfelf,  which  he  did  by  dedicating  himfelf  wholly 
to  the  Jefuits :  And  lb  he  was  raifed  by  them.  He 
had  ^  great  eafinefs  iii  writing  in  leveral  languages ; 
and  writ  many*  long  letters,  and  was  the  chief  cor- 
rcfpondent  the  party  had  in  England.  He  lived  at 
a  vaft«expence.  And  talked  in  fo  pofitive  a  man- 
ner, that  it  looked  like  one  who  knew  he  was  well 
fupported.  I  foon  faw  into  his  temper  v  and  I 
■warned  the  Duke  of  it :  For  I  looked  on  him,  a$ 
a  man  much  liker  to  fpoil  bufinefs,  than  to  carry 
11;  on  dextroufly.  He  got  into  the  confidence  of 
P.  Fcrrier  the  King  of  France's  confeflbr  5  and 
tried  to  get  into  the  fame  pitch  of  confidence  witt 
P.  de  la  Chaife,  who  fucceeded  him  in  that  poft. 
He  went  about  every  where,  even  to  the  jayls 
among  the  criminals,  to  make  profelytes.  He  dealt 
much  both  in  the  giving  and  taking  of  bribes.  But 
i\6^  the  affairs  of  England  were  calmed,  I  look^ 
again  to  Scotland,  which  was  yet  in  a  ftorm. 

The  King  writ  to  Duke  Hamilton  to  come  up.  Thcaffala 
Arid  when  he  and  Lord  Tweedale  arrived,  they^^^®*" 
wcri^fo  well  received,  that  they  hoped  to  carry 
their  point.     But  the  King^s  defign  in  this  wasj^ 
that,,  if  he  could  hav^  brought  the  Houfe  of  Com- 
mon^ to  have  given  money,  he  was  refolved  to 
have  parted  with  Duke  Lauderdale,  and  have  em- 
ployed themt     And  his  kind  ufage  of  them  was 
on  dcfign  toperfiiade  the  Commons  to  ufe  him- 
felf better,  by  flicwing  that  he  was  ready  to  com- 
ply with  them.     He  gave  them  fo  good  a  hearing, 
that  they  thought  they  had  fully  convinced  him  : 
And  he  blamed  them  only  for  not  complaining  to 
himfelf  of  thofe  grievances.     But,  as  foon  as  he  ' 
faw  it  was  to  no  purpofe  to  look  for  money  from 
thtr  Houfe  of  ComnfiOiis,  and  had  figned  the  peace,^ 
he  fent  them  down  with  full   affurances  that  all 
things  ftiould  be  left  to  the  judgment  of 'the  Par- 
Hameni.     They  came  down  thrb'  the  greatcft  fall 
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1 674,  of  fnow  that  lias  been  in  all  my  life- time.  When 
o-v^  they  got  home,  inftead  of  a  feffion,  there  was  ai^ 
TheParli- order  for  a  prorogation;  which  gave  fuch  an  uni- 
incnt  was  yerfal  difcontent,  that  many  offered  at  very  extra- 
prorogue  ^^g^j^^  propofitions,  for  deftroying  Duke  JLaudcr- 
dale  and  all  his  party.    Duke  Hamilton,  who  told 
me  this  fome  years  after,  when  an  Aft  of  Grace 
was  publifhed,  was  neither  fo  bad  nor  fo  Jpold  as 
to  hearken  to  thefe.    The  King  writ  him  a  cajoling 
letter,  defiring  him  to  come  up  once  more,  and 
to  refer  all  matters  to  him  :  And  he  affured  him, 
he  would  make  up  all  differences. 

In  the  mean  while  Duke  Lauderdde  took  all 

poflible  methods  to  become  more  popular.     He 

connived  at  the  infolence  of  the  Prefbyterians, 

who  took  pofleflion  of  one  of  the  vacant  Churches 

of  Edinburgh,  and  preached  in  it  for  fome  months. 

.The  Earl  of  Argile  and  Sir  James  Dalrimple  were 

the  men  on  whom  the  Prefbyterians  depended  mod. 

Duke  Lauderdale  returned  to  his  old  kindnels  with 

the  former  :  And  Lord  Argile  was  very  ready  to 

forget  his  late  unkindnefs.     So  matters  were  made 

Dri-        ^ip  between  them.     Dalrimple  was  the  Prepdcnt 

liroplc's    of  the  fefTion,  a  man  of  great  temper,  and  of  a 

cbaradlcr.  very  mild  deportment,  but  a  cunning  man.    He 

was  now  taken  into  the  chief  confidence.     He  told 

the  Prefbyterians,  if  they  would  now  fup|)ort  Duke 

Lauderdale,  this  would  remove  the  prejudice  the 

King  had  againfl  them,  as  enemies  to  his  fcrvicc. 

This  wrought  on  many  of  them. 

The  What  influence  foever  this  might  have  on  the 

Clergy      Prefbyterians,  the  ftrange  conduct  with  relation 

provoked.  ^^  ^^^^"^  provoked  the  Clergy  out  of  meafurc. 

Some  hot  men,  that  were  not  preferred  as  they 

thought  they  deferved,  grew^very  mutinous,  and 

complained  that  things  were  let  fall  into  much 

confufion.     And  they  raifed  a  grievous  outcry  for 

the  want  of  .a  National  Synod,  to  regulate  our 

worfliip  and  government :  And  fo  moved  in  the 

Diocefan  Synods,  that  a  petition  Ihould  be  offcre4 
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^o  the  Privy  Council,  fetting  forth  the  neceflity  of  1674. 
Having  ^  National  Synod.  I  liked  no  part  of  this,  ^^^■v'— ^ 
I  knew  the  temper  of  our  Clergy  too  well,  to  dc* 
pend  much  on  them.  Therefore  I  went  out  of  the 
way  on  purpofe  when  our  Synod  was  to  meet.  Pe- 
titions were  offered  for  a  National  Synod,  which 
vras  thought  an  innocent  thing.  Yet,  it  being 
done  on  defign  to  heighten  the  fermentation  the 
Kingdom  was  in,  great  exceptions  were  taken  to 
it.  One  Bilhop,  and  four  of  the  Clergy,  were 
turned  out  by  an  order  from  the  King,  purfuant 
to  the  Ad  affertin^  the  Suprcpiacy.  After  a  year, 
Mpon  their  fubmiflion,  they  were  reftored.  Tho* 
I  was  not  at  all  concerned  in  this,  (for  I  was  ever 
of  Nazianzen's  opinion,  who  never  wifhed  to  fe^ 
any  more  Synods  of  the  Clergy)  yet  the  King  was 
made  believe,  that  I  had  laid  the  whole  matter, 
even  tho'  I  did  not  appear  in  any  part  of  ic. 

Another  diforder  broke  out,  which  had  greater  a  great 
cfFefts.  A  caufe  being  judged  in  the  fupreme  Court  diftraaioa 
of  Seffion,  the  party  appealed  to  the  Parliament.  j°  ^^^'  ' 
This  was  looked  on  as  a  high  contempt,  done  on  - 
defign  to  make  the  Parliament  a  Court  of  judi- 
cature, that  fo  there  might  be  a  neceflity  of  frc* 
quent  Parliaments.  So  the  Judges  required  all  the 
lawyers  to  condemn  this,  as  contrary  to  law.  And 
they  had  the  words  of  a  law  on  their  fide :  For 
there  lay  no  fuch  appeal  as  ftopt  procefs,  nor 
was  there  a  writ  of  error  in  their  law :  But  upon 
petitions.  Parliaments  had,  tho*  but  felddm,  re- 
viewed and  reverfed  the  judgment  of  the  Courts.  So 
the  debate  lay  about  the  fenfe  of  the  word  "  Ap- 
peal." Sir  George  Lockhart,  brother  to  the  Em- 
baflador,  wa^  the  moft  learned  lawyer,  and  the 
befl:  pleader  I  have  ever  yet  known  in  any  Nation  ; 
and  he  had  all  the  lawyers  almoft  in  a  dependence 
pn  bim^  He  was  engaged  with  the  party,  and  ro- 
Ibivied  to  ftand  it  out.  The  King'  fent  down  ajn 
order  to  put  all  men  from  the  bar^  that  did  not 
coademn.  Appeals.  And,  when  that  wrought  not 
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on   ttiem,   they  were  by  Proclamation  bahlfiied 
Edinburgh,  and  twelve  miles  about  it :  Add  a  new 
day  was  ailigned  them  for  making  their  fubmiflion  ; 
the  King  in  a  very  unufual  ftyle  declaring,  on  the 
word  of  a  prince,  that,  if  they  fubmitted  not   by 
that  day,  they  (hould  never  be  again  admitted  to 
their  pra^ice.     They  ftood  it  out :  And  the  day 
lapfed  without  their  fubmitting.     Yet  afterwards 
chey  renounced  appeals  in  the  fenfe  of  the  Roman 
law  :  And,  notwithftanding  the  unufual  threatning 
in  t;he  •Proclamation,  they  were  again  ieftored  to 
practice.    But  this  made  a  ftop  for  a  whole  year  in 
all  legal  proceedings. 
Laader^        The  government  of  the  city  of  Edinburgh  was 
dale*8pr<^  not  fo  compliant,  as  was  exjpedted.  So  Duke  Lau- 
^edings    derdale  procured  a  letter  from  the  King  to  turn 
*^'       out  twelve  of  thfe  chief  Magiftrates,  and  to  deckre 
them  for  ever  incapable  of  all  publick  trufts :  So 
entirely  had  he  forgot  his  complaints  formerly  made 
againil  incapacity,  even  when  pafs'd  in  an  A6k  of 
Parliament.    The. boroughs  oTScodand  have  by 
•  law,  a  privilege  of  meeting  once  a  year  in  a  body, 
to  confider  of  trade,  and  of  by-laws  reladng  to  it. 
At  a  convention  held  this  year  a  petition  was 
agreed  on,  and  fent  to  the  King,  complaining  of 
ibme  late  A6H  that  hindred  trade,  for  the  repeal 
of  which  there  was  great  need  of  afeffion  of  Par- 
liament:  They  therefore  prayed,  that  when  the 
King  fent  down  a  CommilTioner  to  hold  a  feflion, 
he  might  be  inftrufted  in  order  to  that  rcpeal/This 
was  judged  a  legal  thing  by  the  lawyers  there  ;  for 
this  was  a  lawful  ailembly  :  They  did  not  petition 
for  a  Parliament,  but  only  for  inftrudions  to  the 
feflion.     Yet  it  was  condemned  as  feditious  :  And 
liioie  who  promoted  it  were  fined  and  imprilbned 
for  it.    Thus  Duke  Lauderdale  was  lifted  up  out 
,of  meafure,  and  refolved  to  crulh  all  that  ftood 
in  his  way.     i)e  was  made  Earl  of  Guilford  in 
England,  and  had  a  penfion  of  joool.  And  he  let 
himfelf  Joofe  into  a  very  ungoverned  fuiy.    When 

Duke 
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Duke  Hamilton,  and  fome  other  Lords  came  up,  16744 
the  King  dclired  they  would  put  their  complaints  w-v^^ 
in  writing.  They  faid,  the  laws  were  fo  oddly 
worded^  and  more  oddly  executed,  in  Scotland, 
that  the  modcfteft  paper  they  could  offer  might  be 
condemned  as  leafing-making,  and  mifteprefent- 
ing  the  King's  proceedings :  So  they  would  not 
venture  on  it.  The  King  promifed  them,  that  no 
ill  ufc  fhould  be  made  of  it  to  their  prejudice. 
But  they  did  not  think  it  fafe  to  truft  him ;  for 
he  fccmed  to  be  entirely  delivered  up  to  all  Duke 
Lauderdale's  paffions. 

'  It  is  no  wonder  then  that  I  could  not  (land  be- 1  wts  dif- 
fore  him  5  tho*  at  my  coming  up  the  Duke  of  graced. 
York  received  me  with  great  kindnefs,  and  told 
me,  how  he  had  got  out  of  great  difficulties,  and 
added,  that  the  King  v/as'  very  firm  to  him  :  He 
commended  likewife  his  new  Dutchefs  much  :.  He 
was  troubled  at  our  dilbrders  :  He  was  firm  to 
Duke  Lauderdale :  But  he  would  have  endeavour- 
ed-to  reconcile  matters,  if  there  had  been  room  for 
it.  He  told  me,  the  King  was  highly  incenfed 
againft  me;  and  was  made  believe,  that  I  was  the 
chief  fpring  of  all  that  had  happened  :  He  him- 
felf  believed  me  more  innocent ;  and  faid,  he  would 
endeavour  to  fet  me  right  with  him :  And  he  car- 
ried me  to  the  King,  who  received  me  coldly.  Some 
days  after,  when  the  Duke  was  a  hunting,  the  Lord 
Chamberlain  told  me,  he  had  orders  to  ftrike  my 
name  out  of  the  lift  of  the  Chaplains;  and  that 
the  King*  forbad  me  the  Court,  and  expefted  I 
fhould  go  hack'  to  Scotland.  The  Duke  feemed 
troubled  at  this,  and  fpoke  to  the  King  about  it ; 
But  he  was  pofitive.*  Yet  he  admitted  me  to  fay 
to  him  what  I  had  to  offer  in  my  own  juftification. 
I  faid  all  that  I  thought  nfeceffary;  and  appealed 
to  Dtikc  Hamilton,  who  did  me  juftice  in  it.  But 
the  King  faidi  he  was  afraid  I  had  been  too  bu(y ; 
jcnd  wimcd  me  to  go  home  to  Scotland,  and  be 
more  quiet.  TteDufce  upon  thfa  told  mt;  that; 
♦  .if 
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1 674.  if  I  yvcnt  home  without  reconciling  myfelf  to  Duke 
^■^-v*^^  Lauderdale,   I  fhould  be  certainly  fhut  up  in  a 
clofe  prifon,  where  I  might  perhaps  lye  tpo  long. 
This  I  looked  on  as  a  very  high,obIigacion :  So  I 
refigned  my  employment,  and  rcfolved  to  ftay  in 
England*    I  preached  in  many  of  the  Churches 
of  London ;  and  was  fo  well  received,  that  it  was 
probable  I  might  be  accepted  of  in  any,  that  was 
to  be  difpofed  of  by  a  popular  ckdion.     So  a 
Church  falling  to  be  given  in  that  way,  the  cle^lors 
had  a  mind  to  choofe  me  :  But  yet  they  were  not 
willing  to  offend  the  Court.     The  Duke  fpoke  to 
Duke   Lauderdale,    Und  told  him  that  he  had  a 
mind  I  fhould  be  fettled*  in  London,  and  dedred 
he  would  not  oppofe  it.     Duke  Lauderdale  laid^ 
all  this  was  a  trick  of  the  party  in  Scotland,  to 
fettle  me,    that  I  might  be  a  correlpondcnt  be- 
tween the  factions  in  both  Kingdoms.     Yet,  upon 
the  Duke's  undertaking  that  I  fhould  not  meddle 
in  thofe  matters,  he  was  contented  that  the  King 
fhould  let  the  eIe(5lors  know,  he  was  not  againft 
their  choofing  me.     Upon  this  puke  Lauderdale, 
feeing  what  a  root  I  had  with  the  Duke,  fent  a 
mefTage  to  me,  that,  if  I  would  promife  to  keep 
no  farther  correfpondence  with  Duke  Hamilton,  I 
fhould  again  be  reflored  to  his  favour.     I  faid,  I 
had  promifed  the  Duke  to  meddle  no  more  in 
Scotch  affairs  :  But  I  could  not  forfake  my  friends^ 
nor  turn  againfl  them.     By  this  he  judged  1  was 
indexible.  •  So  he  carried  a  flory  to. the  King  the 
very  night  before  the  eledlion,  that  upon  enquiry 
was  found  to  be  falfe,  when  it  was  too  late  to 
help  what  was  done.  .  Upon  that,  the  King  fent  a 
fevere  mefTage  to  the  cleftors.     So  I  mifTcd  that* 
And  fometime  aft^  a  new  flory  was  invented,  of 
which  Sharp  was  indeed  the  author,  by  which  the 
King  was  made  believe,  that  I  was  poflefl^ng  botk 
Lords  arid  Commons  againfl  Duke  Lauderdale* 
Upon  that,  the  JCing  ordered  Coventry  to  cohi- 
ipand^xne  to  leave  Loudon^  and  not  to  come  with^ 
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in  twenty  miles. of  it.  The  Duke  told  fne  what  the 
particulars  were^  which  were  all  falfe :  ForLoni 
Faulconbridge  and  Lord  Carliile  were  the  Lords, 
into  whom  it  was  faid  I  was  infufing  thofe  preju- 
dices. Now  I  was  known  to  neither  of  them  ;  for, 
tho'  they  had  defired  my  acquaintance,  I  had  de* 
clined  it.  So  I  told  all  this  to  Secretary  Coventry, 
who  made  report  of  it  to  the  King  in  the  Duke's 
prefence :  And  thofe  Lords  juftified  me  in  the 
matter.  I  hoped  the  King  would  upon  all  this  re> 
call  his  order.  But  he  would  not  do  it.  So  I.afked 
to  have  it  in  writing.  The  Secretary  knew  it  wa$ 
againft  ^aw :  So  he  would  not  do  it.  But  I  was 
forbid  the  Court.  The  Duke  broqght  Duke  Lau- 
derdale,and  me  once  together,  to  have  made  us 
friends.  But  nothing  would  do,  unlefs  I  would 
forfake  all  my.  friends,  and  difcover  fecrets.  I  faid^ 
I  knew  no  wicked .  ones :  And  1  could  not  break 
with  perfons,  with  wjiom  1  had  lived  long  in  great 
fricndfhip.  The  Duke  fpokc  to  the  Lord  Trea- 
furer,  to  foften  Duke  Lauderdale  with  relation  to 
me ;  and  fent  me  to  him.  He  undertook  to  da 
it ;  but  faid  afterwards,  Duke  Lauderdale  was  in-» 
tradable. 

This  violent  and  groundlefe  profecution  lafted 
fome  months.  And  during  that  time  I  faid  to 
fome,  that  Duke  Lauderdale  had>  gone  fo  far  in 
opening  fome  wicked  defigns  to  me,  that  1  per- 
ceived he  could  not  be  fatisfied,  unlefs  I  was  un- 
done. So  I '  told  what  was  mentioned  before,  of 
the  difcourfes  that  pafsM  between  him  and  me. 
This  I  ought  not  to  have  done,  fince  they  were  the 
cfFedb  of  confidence  and  friend/hip.  But  fuch  a ' 
courfe  of  provocation  might  have  heated  a  cooler 
and  elder  nun  than  I  was,  being  then  but  thirty, 
to  forget  the  caution  that  I  ought  to  have  ufed. 
The  perfonsl  who  had  ,this  frpm  me,  refolved  to 
make  ufe  of  it  againft  him,  in  the  next  feffion  of 
parliament :  For  which  the  Earl  of  Danby  and 
be  were  preparing,  by  turning  to  new  methods. 

3  '  I'Oid 
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f^74-  -iiOM  Danbjr  fee  up  td  b?dte  patrori  of'tfii! 
\^r\^  Ghu^^ch-party^  arid  of  the  old  Cavaliers :  And 
The  Mi-  Duke  Lauderdale  joined  hitnfelf  to  him.    It  was 

SJncd  ^*^^'  *^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^?  ne^efted  his  beft  atid 
toThe  foreft  friends' :  St>  a  riew  meafur e  was  taken  up,  of 
Church  doing  all  poffible  honours  to  the  mtmory  of  King 
T^V'  Charles  L  and  to  all  that  had  bedn'ih  his  iilterefts; 
^  A  ftatue  of  brafs  on  horfe  backi  that  had  been 
long  neglieftcd^  was  bought,  and  fet'  up  at  Charing^ 
crofs :  And  a  magnificent  funeral  was  defigned  for 
him.  The  boftding  of  St  PatiPs  in*  London  was 
now  fct  on  foot  with  great  steal.  Morley^'and  fome 
of  the  Bifhops  were  fent  for  :  And  the  n€vr  Mi- 
niftry  fettled  a  feheftie  with  tbem,  by  which  it  wai 
bffercd  to  crufti  all  the  dcfign^  of  Popery*  The 
Miffiftcrs  expreflfed  a  great  zeal  in  thi^  -,  and  openly 
lieculcd  all  the  former  Minffters '  fot  negleftmg  it 
.  folong.  But,  t6  exfcufe  thi^  to  th^Duke,  thc^ 
told  htth,  it  was  a  grtzt  misfortune,  that  the 
Chtifch  par'ty  ahd  theDiflfenter^  werd  noW  run  into 
one  5  that  the  Church  party^'muft  have  fome  con- 
tent given  them  5  and  theft  a  teft  was  to  be  fct  on 
fobt,  that  rfliould  for  ever  fhut  out  aU  Diflcnters, 
who  were  an  implacable  fort  of  people.  A  D(S- 
claration  renouncing  the  lawfulnefe  of  reflftance  in 
any  cafe  whatfoever,  and  an  engagement  to  en- 
deatour  no  alteration  in  Church  or  Statc^*  was  de- 
ifigned  to  be  a  neceffarjr  qualification  of  all  that 
might  chotffe,  or  be  chofen  Members  of  Parlia- 
ment. If  this  could  be  carried,  the  King's  party 
Vould  be  fof  ever  fepartted  from  the  DHTcnters, 
and  be  fo  much  the  moni  united  to  him.  In  order 
to  this,  itwasneccflkry  to  put  out  fevere  orders 
of  Council  againft  all  convifted  or  filfpefted  Pa- 
pifts.  Thfe  Duke  acquaintdd  me  with  this  fcheme. 
He  difliked  it  much.  He  thought  this  would  raife 
the  Church  party  too  high.  He  looked  on  them 
as' irttraftable  in  the  point  of  Popery.  Therefore 
he  thought,  it  was  better  to  keep  them  under,  by 
fupporting  thc-Papifts.    He  looked  on  the  whole 
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pr^je^,  a$l?Qth  knavUh^nd  fgqliih.    And  upon  167^ 

this  he  fpoke  fcvcrely  of  Duk^  L^i)4erd^le,  who  VryW 

he  faw  would  do  any  thing  tq  fave  him&lf :  H^  . 

}iad  l?een  all  along  ifi  ill  terpis  both  wifb  Sheldp^ 

and  Morley :  ^ut  now  he  reconciled  himfeif  tk 

them :  He  brought  S\mp  out  of  Scotland,  who 

went  al^out  a0uring  all  p^M^ple,  that  the  party  k^ 

^gainil  him  was  Ivcewife  fet  againft  the  Church. 

This,  tl>o'  nqtorioufly  falfe,  paffed  for  true  among  • 

ftrangers.     And,  Leightoun  coming  up  at  the 

year's  end  to  quit  his  Archbilhoprick  of  Glafgow^ 

Burnet  had  ma4e  fuch  rubmilTions  that  he  w^  rjc- 

idqred  to  it.  So  that  wound,  which  h^  be^n  givea 

to  Epifcopacy  in  his  perfon,  was  pow  beaded-  And 

Leightoun  retired  to  a  private  hou^  in  Su(Ie^, 

where  he  lived  ten  years  in  a  moft  heavenly  manner, 

and  with  a  fhining  9onverfation.    So  now  Oukp 

Lauderdale  was  a(  the  head  of  the  Church  party. 

The  Court  was  fon^eWhat  difturbed  with  di(-  Corrf- 
coverics  that  were  made  at  this  tin^.    When  Sir  ^"^  hoI- 
Jofeph  Williamfon  pame  back  from  Cologn,  he  jand  dif-  * 
jecretjy  met  with  Wicquefort,  who  has  publUhed  covered, 
ji  work  about  Emhafladors.    He  was  the  Dptch 
Secretary,  that  tranflated  the  intelligence  that  came 
from  England,    And  fometimes  the  originals  were . 
left  |n  his  hands.     Williamfon  prevailed  witK  fa^m 
to  deliver  thefe  to  him.    Moft  of  them  were  writ 
by  the  Lord  Howard's  brother,  who  upoi^  his 
brother's  deatji  was  afterwards  Lord  Howard.   He 
was  a  man  of  wit  and  learning,  bold  and  poor, 
who  had  run  thro'  many  parties  in  religion.     In 
Cromwell's    time   he   was  rebaptized,   and  had 
preached  in  London,    He  iet  up  in  oppglition  to 
C/omweli,  as, a  great  Common-wealth's  man,  and 
did  Ibme  fervice  in  the  Reftoration.    But  he  waa 
^ways  poor,  and  ready  to  engage  in  any  thing 
that  was  bold.    He  went  over  in  the  be^ning  of 
t^e  war,  and  offered  to  ferve  De  Wit.    But  he  told 
i^e,  he  found  him  a  dry  man.    As  foon  as  the 
I'f  ine^  W^  railed,  he  waited  90  bim>  aiKl  on  Fagel ; 
!  fm4 
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1674.  and  undertook  not  only  to  fend  them  good  intcT- 
v^*Y"^i^  ligcnce,  but  to  make  a  great  party  for  them.     He 
preffed  the  Prince  to  make  a  defccSnt  on  England^ 
only  to  force  the  King  to  call  a  Parliament,  and  to 
be  advifed  by  it.     And  he  drew  fuch  a  Manifefto» 
as  he  believed  would  be  acceptable  to  the  Nation. 
He,    and  one  of  the  Du  Moulins,  that  was  in 
Lord  Arlington's  office,  joined  together,  and  gave 
the  States  very  good  intelligence.    Du  Moulin^ 
fearing  that  he  was  difcovered,  took  the  alarm  in 
time,  and  got  beyond  fea,     Moft  of  the  papers 
that  Wicquefort  delivered  were  of  Howard's  writ- 
ing.   So  upon  his  examination  in  the  Tower,   if 
appeared  they  had  his  letters  againft  him.     And, 
when  notice  was  fent  of  this  to  Holland,  Wicqup- 
fort  was  called  on  to  bring  before  them  all  the  ori- 
ginal letters  that  were  trufted  to  him.     And,  upon 
his  not  doing  it,  he  was  clapc  up.    And  the  States 
fent  word  to  the  King,  that,  if  any  perfon  fuffered 
in  England  on  the  account  of  the  letters  betrayed 
by  him,  his  head  Ihould  go  for  it.     Halewyn  told 
me,  when  it  was  put  to  the  Judges  to  know  what 
ftrt  of  crime  this  could  be  made,  fince  the  papers 
were  given  up  after  the  Peace  was  concluded, 
(otherwife  the  betraying  the  fecrets  of  the  State  to 
enemies  was  a  manifeft  crime)  they  came  to  this 
rcfolution,  that  as  by  the  Rpman  law  every  thing 
was  made  capital  that  was  contra  falutem  Populi 
Rotnani,  fo  the  delivering  up  fuch  papers  was  a 
capital  crime.      This  threatning  feved  Howard. 
But  yet  Wicquefort  was  kept  very  long  in  prifon, 
and  ruined  by  it.     He  had  a  fort  of  a  charafter 
from  one  of  the  Princes  of  Germany,  upon  which 
he  infifted.     But  the  States  thought,  that  his  com? 
ing  into  their  fervice  was  the  throwing  up  of  that 
jcatoufics  chara&cr.  Upon  this  occafion  Carftairs,  mentioned 
of  the      in  the  year  1672,  was  fent  over  from  Holland  to 
Prince  of  jgngland.  And  he  was  feized  on  witji  a  paper  of 
^*o£«-    inftruftions,  that  were  drawn  f^  (Jarkly,  that  no 
wonder  if  they  gave  i-jealoufy  of  feme  ill  defigns 
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ishen  on  foot.  The  Prince  faid,  when  aflced  about  1674, 
it,  that  it  was  only  meant  for  a  diredion  for  car-.  w^^\^>^ 
rying  on  the  levies  of  ,fome  regiments,  that  the 
King  had  allowed  the  Dutch  to  make  in  Scotland, 
which  the  King  did  the  better  to  excufe  his  letting 
fo  many  continue  in  the  French  fervice.  How- 
foeveiCj  mention  being  made  of  money  to  be  paid, 
jind  of  men  to  be  raifed,  and  a  compliment  being 
ordered  to  be  made  to  Doike  Hamilton,  this  looked 
fufpieious.  Howard  had  confefiTed  all  he  knew 
Tupon  promifc  of  pardon.  So  that  and  this  laid 
together,  gave  the  Court  fome  apprehenfions, 
iDuke  Lauderdale  ^made  ufe  of  it  (p  heighten  the 
King's  ill  opinion  of  the  party  againft  him.    And^  • 

becaufe  Li6utcnantGeneral  Drummond  was  of  all 
the  military  men,  he  that  had  the  beft  capacity,- 
and  the  greateft  reputation,   he  moved  that  he 
might  be  fecurcd.    The  method  he  took  in  doing 
it  (hewed,  that  he  neither  fufpefted  him,  nor  re-, 
garded  the  law.     The  ancient  method  was  to  re^j)ro„,. 
quire  men  to  render  themfclves  prifoners  by  fuch  mond  was 
i  day.     This  was  a  fnare  to  many,  who,  though  t^r<icre<* 
innocent,  yet  hating  reftraint  went  out  of  the  way,  ^^  P"^*^*** 
and  were  proceeded  againft  by  an  outlawry  :  But 
an  Aft  of  Parliament  had  been  made,  condemning 
that  method  for  the  future.     Yet  Duke  Lauder- 
dale refplved  to  follow  it.  And  Drummond  know- 
ing his  innocence,  'rendred   himfelf  as  required  ; 
and  was  kept  a  year  in  a  very  cold  and  inconve- 
nient prifon,  at  Dumbarton,  on  the  top  of  a  high 
rock.  *  This,  coming  after  a  whole  life  of  loyalty 
and  zeal,  was  thought  a  very  extraordinary  reward 
for  fach  high  pretenfions. 

One  thing  on  this  occafion  may  be  fit  to  be  told. 
Lord  Kincardin  had  ffervcd  Duke  Lauderdale  faith- 
fully, even  longer  thaiV  he  could  do  with  a  good 
Gonfcience :  For  he  had  ftuck  to  him,  and  was  left 
by  him  with  the  tCing,  when  he  went  to  Scotland, 
W16  knew  well  wirh  how  much  zeal  he  had  Sup- 
ported his-  intereft,  and  excufed  his  fauUs.  Whei> 
*  *  '•  Duke 
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1(^74.  Dyke  Lauderdale  was  hotly  pufhed  at,  he  then 
S^r\rw  promifcd  to  all  his  friends,   that  he  would  avoid 
all  former  errors,   if  he  got  out  of  his  trouble  : 
And  that  ma4e  Lord  Kincardin  fo  earneft  to  iervc 
hinit     But,  when  he  faw  into  how  much  fury  he 
was  running,  he  tried  to  have  perfuaded  him  to 
more  temper  j   tut  found  it  was  in  vain.     Then 
he  confefied  (o  me,  that  I  had  judged  truer  than 
|ie  had  done  i  for  I  believed  he  would  grow  worfe 
than  ever.  When  Lprd  Kincardin  found,  he  could 
pot  hinder  things  in  private,  he  oppde^  them  in 
Council :  And  fo  they  broke  with  hioir    He  came 
Dp  to  juftify  hiA^fplf  tp  the  King,   whp  minde4 
•         thofe  matters  very  little  ^  but  thought  it  was  ne«- 
ixflary  to  give  a  full  fcope  to  Duke  Lau^erdale'^ 
inotions,  who  had  told  the  King  ;here  was  a  fpirit 
of  rebellion  that  run  thro'  all  ibrts  pf  people, 
find  that  was  to-be  fubdued  by  a£bs  of  power,  dio* 
perhaps  neither  legal  nor  juft :  And  when  that 
evil  fpirit  was  once  broken,  then  it  would  be  fit  tg 
return  to  more  legal  and  moderate  cou^fels.    So 
Lord  Kincardin  foupd,^  there  was  no  arguing  with 
the  King  upon  particulars.     Therefore  he  begg'd 
leave  to  ftay  fome  time  at  Court,  that  he  might 
not  be  obliged  to  oppofe  that,  which  the  Kin^ 
was  made  believe  liis  fervice  required.    The  King 
confented  to  thisj   and  upofi  all  occafions  uied 
him  very  well,     Duke  Lauderdale  could  not  bear 
that,  and  prefled  the  King  often  to  command  him 
home  I  which  be  refufed  to  do.     Qnce  he  urged 
it  with  much  vehemence :  And  the  King  anfwered 
as  pofitively,  that  he  f^w  no  reafon  for  it,  and  he 
would  not  do  it.     Upon  this  he  capie  home  as  in 
a  fit  of  diftradion,  and  wa3  ga^ering  together 
all  his  commifiions  to  deliver  them  up  to   the 
King.     Upon  that  the  Marquis   of  Athol,   who 
was  then  in  high  favour  with  him,  went  to  the 
King ;  and.  told  him  that  -he  had  fent  Duke  Lau- 
derdale home  half  dead,     and^  half  mad ;   and 
begg'd  the  King  to  take  pity  on  him.    So  the 

King 
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King  fcnt.  a  mtflagc  to  Lord  Kincardine  ordering    i(574> 
Ikim'  to  g6  home:    This  Lptd  Athoi  himfelf  told  ^>^vV 
me  aftei'watds. 

Towards  the  end  of  fummcr  the  battle  of  Scheie  J^^^*^- 
was  fought  i  H  the  beginning  of  whidh  the  ^^ *^^ 
French  had  a  gttat  advantage  :  But  the  Prince  of  .  * 
Conde  puftled  it  too  far!  And  the  prince  of 
^Orange  engaged .  the  whole  army  with  fo  much 
bravery,  that  it 'appeared  that  the  Dutch  army 
Was  now  brbught  to  another  ftate^  than  he  had 
folind  it  in:  He  charged  himfelf  in  many  places^ 
with  too  great  a  ndgleft  of  his  perfon,  cdnfldering 
how  much  depended  upon  it.  He  onCe  was  ert- 
gaged  among  a  body  of  French,  thinking  they 
•"v^ere  his  own  men,'  and  bid  them  eharge  l  They 
tpid  him,  they'hkd  n6  more  powder :  He,  per- 
ceiving they  were  none  of  his  men,  with  great 
Wefence  of  mind  got  out  6f  their  hands,  and 
brought  tip  a  body  of  his  army  to  charge  them  } 
who  quickly  rCuted  them.  The  aftioh  In  the  af- 
ternoon recovl^red  the  lofs  that  was  made  in  th6 
morning  -,  and  po'flefled  all  the  world,  the  Prince 
of  Conde  in  particular,  with  a  great  efteem  of 
thd, Prince's  cdnduft  and  courage.'  1  will  fay  lit: 
tie  bf  foreign  affairs  ;  becaufe  there  are  many  co- 
pious accounts  of  them  in  print ;  and  I  can  add 
little  to  them.  With  relation  to  the  battle  of 
Seieff,  the  Prince  himfelf  told  me  that  the  day 
before  he  faw  a  Capuchin,  that  came  over  front 
the  French  army,  and  had  a  long  converfation 
Mrith  Zouch,  the  Emperor's  General  -,  who  behav- 
ed himfelf  fo  ill  ^  pa  the  day  of  battle,  that  thfe 
Prince  faid  to  his  Ton  at  night,  that  his  father  had 
aftcd  fo  bafely,  that,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  ■ 
refpe^^  he  bore  the  Emperor,  he  would  have  ftiot 
him'thfo*  the  head.  He  was  difgraced  on  this. 
But  thi  fuccefs  of  the  campaign  was  loft  by  it. 
They  had  a  noble  army  •,  and  might  have  done 
muc^  itiore  than  they  did.  Grave  was  retaken  in 
the 'end- of  the  campan;n.  -So  the  Provinces  were 
•    Vol;  I. Mm  *  how 
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now  fafe  on  that  fide.  And  the  Prince  Had  gained 
to  much  credit  with  the  States,  that  he  was  now 
4nore  than  ever  the  mafter  of  their  counfcls. 

The  alarm  that  thofe  difcovdrics  from  Holland 
gave  our  Court,  made  Lord  Arlington  ofifcr    at 
one  trial  more  for  recovering  the  King's   confi- 
dence.    He  offered  to  go  over  to  HolUnd  with 
the  Earl  of  Oflcry  :    For  they  fancied  they  had  a 
great  intcreft  in  the  Prince,  by  their  having  mar- 
ried two  of  Bevervardt's  daughters  :    And   the 
Prince  had  always  a  particular  affection  to  I-ord 
Oflbry.    Lord  Arlington  faid,   he  would  go   to 
the. bottom  of  every  thing  with  the  Prince  j  and 
did  not  doubt,  but  he  would  bring  him  into  an 
entire  dependence  on  his  uncle,  and  particularly 
difpofe  him  to  a  general  peace  ;   on  whicK  the 
jfCing  was  much  fet,  it  being  earneilly  defired  by 
the  French.    It  was  likewife  believed,    that  he 
had  leave  to  give  the  Prince  the  hope  of  marry- 
ing her,    whom   he   afterwards  married.     The 
Puke  told  me,  he  knew  nothing  of  the  matter : 
He  had  heard,.  Lord  Arlmgton  nad  talked,  as  if 
th^  managing  that  was  his  chief  errand :  And  up- 
on that  he  had  afked  the  King)  who  allured  him 
that  he  had  a  pofitive  order,  not  fo  much  as  to 
fpeak  of  that  matter.   Yet,  whether  notwithiland- 
ing  this  he  had  a  fecret  order,  or  whether  he  did 
it  without  order,   he  certainly  talked  a  great  deal 
of  it  to  the  Prince,  as  a  thing  which  he  might 
depend  on,  if  he  would  in  all  other  things  be  go- 
verned by  the  King. 

\  Sir  William  Temple  had  been  fent  over  the 
fummer  before,  as  Embaflador  :  And  his  chief 
'infVrudlions  were^  to  difpofe  all  peoples  minds, 
chiefly  the  Prince's,  to  a  peace.  But  die  Prince 
had  avoided  the  feeing  him.  till  the  enid  of  the 
campaign.  Lord  Arlington  had  thrown  him  off, 
when  he  went  into  the  French  intereft :  And  Tem- 
ple was  too  proud  to  bear  contempt,  or  foig^t 
iuch  an  injury  fdon*    He  was  a  vain  man,  much 
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t>lown  up  in  Ms, own  conceit,  which  he  (hewed  too  1674. 

indecently  on  ail  occafions.     He  had  a  true  judg-  w^V^ 

incnc  in  aflPairs,  and  very  good  principles  with  i:e- 

latioh  to  government )  but  in  nothing  elie.     He 

fecmcd  to  think  that,  things  were  as  they  are  from 

all  eterniQ^ :  At  leaft  he  thdiight  religion  was  fit 

Only  for  the  mob.     He  was  a  great  admirer  of  the 

fe6t  of  Confulius  in  China,    who  were    atheifts 

themfelves,  but  left  religion  to  the  rabble.     He 

was  a  corrupter  of  all  that  came  near  him.     And 

he  delivered  hiihfelf  up  wholly  to  ftudy  eafe  and 

?leafpre.  He  entered  into  a  clofe  friendfhip  with 
^ord  Danby,  who  depended  much  on  him  :  And 
was  dire^ed  in  all  his  notions  as  to  foreign  affairs 
by  him.i  for  no  maa  ever  came  into  the  Miniftry| 
that  underftood  the  affairs  of  Europe  £0  little  as 
he  did. 

I  will  henceforth  leave  the  account  of  our  af- 
fairs beyond  iea  wholly  to  Temple's  letters,   in 
which  they  are  very  truly  and  fully  fet  forth.  And 
in  them  it  appears,   that  ahe  Prince  of  Orang^i 
^ven  while  io  young,  and  lb  little  pra£i:ifed  in  af* 
fairs,  had  fo  clear  and  fo  iuft  a  view  of  them, 
that  nothing  could  .mifguidfe  him  ^   and  (hat  the 
bad  profpeft  he  had  from  the  ill  condition  of  af** 
fairs  did  not  frighten  him  into  accepting  of  any 
mean  or  bafe  conditions  of  peace.    His  fidelity  to 
his  country,  and  the  publick  intereft,  was  fo  firm^ 
that  no  private  conliderations  of  his  own  could 
biafs  him,  or  indeed  be  much  ccmfidered  by  him* 
Thefe  letters  give  him  a  character  that  is  fo  fubr 
lime,    as  well  as  fo  genuine,  that  it  raifes  him 
much  above  all  the  performances  of  rhetqirick  or 
pancgyrick,     I  will  mention  very  little  that  is  to 
be  found  in  them.     Holland  was  in  great  expe£ba<* 
tion,  when  they  faw  two  fuch  men,  as  the  Earls 
of  Oflbry  «nd  Arlington  come  over,    together 
widi  the  Earl  of  Danby's  eldeft  fon,  tho*  the  laft 
only  made  the  £hew  a  little  greater.     Lord  Ar- 
liQgtgn  for  icoqe  days  infilled  vehemently  on  the 
M  m  2  Princii's 
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1 6^4.  Prince's  difmrffing  Du  Moulin,  who  had  difcovcr- 
KyS.  ed  the  fecrets  ot  his  office  to  Him.  In  this  the 
'-  "  rf  Prince  complied  :  And  Du  Moulin  was  fent  to 
one  of  their  plantations.  As  to  all  other  things. 
Lord  Arlington  talked  tb  him  in  the  ftrain  ot  a 
governor  •,  and  feemcd  to  prefumc  too  much  on 
his  youth,  and  on  his  want  of  experience.  But, 
inftead  of  prevailing  on  the  Prmce,  he  loft  him 
fo  entirely,  that  all  his  endeavours  afterwards 
could  never 'beget  any  conffdence  in  him.  So  he 
came  back ;  tind  reckoned  this  wis  his  laft  cflay, 
which  fucceeding  fo  ill,  he  ever  afterthar  wrdidrew 
from  all  bufihefs.  He  made  himfeH"  cafy  to  the 
King,  who  continued  to  be  ftill  very  kind  to  him. 


,6*75.    ;   At  Eaftef  3  piece  of  prfvate  news  came  from 
v^/-v-.  France,   -which  the*  Duke' ^as   much  delighted 
/^Onrsin  with,  bccaufe  it  did  an  honour  to  the  order  of 
England,  the  Jeftiits,'  to  wTiom  he   had  devoted   himfclf. 
The  new^Confeflbr  had\.fo  preffed  the  King  of 
France'  in  Lept  t6  ftnd  away  his  Miftrcfs,  Mon- 
fefpan,  that  he  prevailctl  at  laft.     She  was  fent  to 
a  Nunnery.     And  fo  the  King  recdved  the  Sacra- 
ment, as  was  faid,  in  aftate"9f  contrition.    This 
*vas  writ  to  the  Duke,  and-fet/out'  with  fuch  cir- 
cumftarifcs,  as  the  French  ulually  do  every  thing 
that  relates  to  their  King.     The  Duke  was  much 
^lealed  with  k.  -He  told  me,  he  had  related  it 
with  all  its  trircumftances  ,to  the  King    in'  the 
Dutchefs  of  Pbrtfmouth's  heartng  ^  andiaW,  they 
•            both  heard  it  with  great  uneafinels,  and  were  much 
out  of  countenance  at  it.     The  Duke  himfelf  was 
then  in  the  beft  temper  I  had  ever  known  him  in. 
He  was  reading  Nurcmbergius  of  the  difference 
of  things  temporal  and  things  eternal:    And  we 
had  much  good  difcourfe  on  that  fubjeth     liord 
Arlington  ran  fo  much  in  his  mind,  that  he  once 
faid  to  me,  if  Lord  Arlington  wouW  read  that 
book,  he  would  not  meddle  inrfo  ninny  affeirs  as 
he  did.    I  faw  he  was  very  jealous  of  hhn,  and  of 
•  ^       '-  •       '-'his 
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Ris  intereft  in  the  King.     Thus  I  have  given  a  full   1*^75/ 
account  of*  my  acquaintance  with  the  Duke.  u/*vx/* 

I  loft  his  favour  foon  after  this.     For  in  April 
1675  a  fclfion  of  Parliament  was  hpld,  as  prepa   Iwasrxir 
ratory  to  one  that  was  defigned  next  winter,  in"j*^"|^*'y 
which  money,  was  to  be  aflced :  But  none  was  now  ofVoa"-^* 
aflced-,   it  being  only  called  to  heal  all  breaches,  mons. 
and  to-  beget  a  good  underftanding  between  the 
King  and  his  people.     The  Houfc  of  Commons 
fell  upon  Duke  Lauderdale.  And  thofe  who  knew 
what  had  pafs'd  between  him  and  me,  moved  that 
1  (hould  be  examined  before  a  Committee.     I  was 
brought  before  them.    I  told  them  how  I  had  been 
commanded  out  of  town.     But  tho*  that  was  ille- 
gal, yet,  fince  it  had  been  let  fall,  it  was  not  in- 
lifted  on.     I  was  next  examined  concerning  his 
defign  of  arming  the  Irifii  Papifts.     I  (aid,   I,  as 
well  as  others,  had  Hbard  him  fay,  he  wifhed  the 
Prefbyterians  in  Scotland  would  rebel,    that  he , 
might  bring  over  the  Irifh  Papifts  to  cut  their 
throats.     1  was  next  examined  concerning  the  de- 
ilgn  of  bringing  a  Scotch  army  into  Englnnd.     I 
defired  to  be  excufed,  as  to  what  hadpaflfcd  in 
private  difcourfe ;  to  which  I  thought  I  was  not 
bound    to  anfwer,    unlefs   it  were  high  treafon. 
They  preflcd  me  long :  And  I  would  give  them 
no  other  anfwer.     So  they  all  concluded,  that  I 
knew  great  matters ;  and  reported  this  fpccially  * 
to  the  Houfe.  Upon  that  I  was  fent  for,  and  brought 
before  the  Houfe.    1  ftood  upon  it  as  I  had  done  at 
the  Committee,  that  I  was  not  bound  to  anfwer  ; 
that  nothing  had  pafled  that  was  high  treafon ;  - 
and  as  to  all  other  things,  I  did  not  think  myfelf 
bound  to  difcovcr  them.     I  faid  farther,  I  knew 
J3uke  Lauderdale  was  apt  to  lay  things  in  a  heat, 
which  he  did  not  intend  to  do.     And,  fince  he 
had  ufed  myfelf  fo  ill,  I  thought  myfelf  the  more 
obliged  not  to  fa^  any  thing,  thai  looked  like  re- 
venge for  what  I  had  met  with  from  him.     I  was 
brought  four  times  to  the  bar.    At  laft  I  was  told^   . 
M  m  3  the 
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1675.  the  Houfe  thought  they  had  aright  to  exanupf; 
w^yTw  into  every  thing  that  concernfsd  the  iafety  of  the 
Nation,  as  well  as  into  m^atters  of  treafon :  And 
they  looked  on  me  as  bound  to  fatisfy  them  : 
Otherwife  they  would  make  nic  feel  the  weight  of 
their  heavy  difpleafure,  as  one  that  conQealed  what 
they  thought  was  neceflary  to  be"  known.  Upon 
this  I  yielded,  and  gave  an  account  of  the  dif; 
courfe  formerly  mentioned.  They  laid'  great 
wclglit  on  this,  and  renewed  their  addrefs  againft 
Duke  Lauderdale. 

I  was  much  blamed  for  what  I  had  done.  Some, 
to  niake  it  look  the  wotfe,  adc^d,  that  I  had  been 
His  Chaplain,  which  was  falfe;  and  that  I  had 
been  much  obliged  to  him,  tho'  I  had  never  re- 
ceived any  real  obligation  from  him,  but  had  done 
him  great  fervices,  tor  which  I  had  been  very  un- 
worthily requited.  Yet  the  thing  had  an  ill  ap- 
pearance, as  the  difclofing  of  what  had  pafs'd  in 
confidence  i  tho'  I  make  it  a  great  queftion,  how 
far  even  that  ought  to  bind  a  man,  when  the  de- 
figns  are  very  wicked,  land  the  perfon  continued 
fiill  in  the  fame  poft»  and  capacity  of  executing 
them.  I  have  told  the  matter  as  it  was,  and  muft 
leave  myfelf  to  the  c^nfure  of  the  reader.  My 
love  to  my  country,  and  my  private  friendfliips 
carried  me  perhaps  too  far ;  ^efpecially  Ilnce  I  had 
declared  much  againft  Clergymen's  meddling  in 
fecular  affairs,  and  yet  had  run  myfelf  fo  deep  in 
them. 

^  This  broke  me  quite  with  the  Court,  and4n  that 
refpeft  proved  a  great  blefling  to  me.  It  brought 
me  out  of  many  temptations  ;  the  greatefl:  of  all 
b^ing  the  kindnefs  that  was  growing  towards  me 
from  the  Dulce,  which  might  have  involved  m^ 
into  great  difficulties,  as  it  did  .expofe  me  to  much 
cenfure  j  all  which  )yent  off  upon  this  occafion. 
And  1  applied  myfelf  to  my  ^udies,  and  my 
fundion,  being  then  fettled  preacher  at  the  Rolls, 
apd  foon  after  Ledurer  of  Stt  Clemcn|s^     I  lived 

many 
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many  years  under  the  proteftion  of  Sir  Harbottlr  1675. 
Grimftone,  Matter  Qi  the  Rolls,  who  continued  '«*/^  v> 
iteady  in  hh  favour  to  me,  tho'  the  King  fent 
Scc^retary  Williamfon  to  defire  him  to  difmifs  me. 
JHEe  faid,  he  was  an  old  man,  fitting  himfelf  for 
another  world,  and  he  found  my  miniftry  ufeful  to 
him  i  fo  he  prayed  that  he  might  be  excufed  in 
that.  He  wa3  a  long,  apd  very  kind  patron  to 
me.  I  continued  ten  years  in  that  poft,  free  from 
all  neceffities :  And  I  thank  Gpd,  that  was  all  i 
defired.  But^  fince  I  was  fb  long  happy  in  (b 
quiet  a  retreat,  it  feems  but  a  juft  piece  of  grati- 
tude, that  I  (hould  give  fome  account  pf  that  ve- 
oerable  old  man. 

He  was  dcfcended  frorp  a  long-lived  family  5  for  ??ir  Har- 
his  great  grand-father  lived  till  he  was  nifiety-cight,  ^\**« 
his  grand-father  to  eight-fix^  and  his  father  tso^^^l 
ieventy-dght,  and  hiintelf  to  eighty-two..  Heiiad  charader. 
to  the  laft  a  great  foundneis  of  health,  of  memory^ 
and  of  judgment.  He  was  bred  to  the  ftudy  of 
the  law,  being  a  younger  brother*  Upon  his  elder 
brothei^s  death  he  threw  it  up.  But  falling  in  love 
with  Judge  Crook's  daughter,  :the  father  would 
not  beftow  her  on  him,  unlefs  he  would  return  ta 
hb  fludies }  which  he  did  with  great  fuccefs.  That 
Judge  was  one  of  thofe  who  delivered  his  judg^ 
ment  in  the  Chequer  chamber,  againft  the  ihip4 
money,  which  he  did  with  a  long  and  learned  arv 
gument.  And  Sir  Harbottie's  father, .  who  ferved 
b  Parliament  for  Eflex,  lay  long  in  prifon,  becaufe 
he  would,  not  pay  the  loan-money.  Ihus  both 
his  family,  and  his  wife's,  were  zealous  for  ihe 
intereft  of  their  country.  In  the  beginning  of  thr 
long  Parliament  he  was  a  great  afferter  of  the  laws  v 
and  invdgh'd  feverely  againft  all  that  had  been- 
concerned  in  the. former  illegal  oppreflion.  His 
principle  was,  that  allegiance  and  prote&ion  twere 
mutual  obligations :  and  that  the  one  -went  for  the " 
other.  He  thought  the  law  was  the  meafure  -o£ 
both ;  and  that  when  a  legal  proteAion  was  denied 
M  m  4  to 
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J  675.  to  one  that  paid  a  legal  allegiance,  the  fubjeft  had 
t/VXi  a  right  to  defend  himfelf.  *  He  was  much  troubled, 
when  preachers  aflerted  a  divine  right  of  regal 
government.  He  thought  it  had  no  other  efiedt, 
but  to  give  an  ill  imprefiion  of  them  as  afpiring 
men  :  No  body  was  convinced  by  it :  It  inclined 
their  hearers  rather  to  fufpeft  all  they  faid  befides  : 
It  looked  like  the  facrificing  their  country  to  their 
own  preferment ;  and  an  encouraging  of  Princes 
to  turn'  tyrants.  Yet  when  the  long  Parliament  en* 
gagpd  in  the  league  with  Scotland,  he  would  not 
fwear  to  the  Covenant.  And  he  difcontinucd  fit- 
ing  in  the  Houfe  till  it  was  laid  afide.  Then  he 
came  back,  and  joined  with  Hollis,  and  the  other 
Pre(byterians,  in  a  high  oppofition  to  the  Itide- 
pcrhdents,  and  to  Cromwell  in  ^particular,  as  was 
told  in  the  firft  book.     And  he  was  one  of  the  ft- 

.  eluded  Members,  that  were  forced  out  of  the 
Houfe.  He  followed  afterwards  the  praftice  of 
the  law,  but  was  always  looked  upon,  as  one 
whowifhcd  well  to  the  ancient  government  of 

^  England;    .  So   he  was  chofen  Speaker  of   that 

'  Houfe,  that  called  home  the  King ;  and  had  fo 
great  a. merit  in  that  whole  affair,  that  he  was 
foon  after,  without  any  application  of  his  own, 
made  Maftcr  of  the  Rolls :  In  which  poft  he  con- 

,  tinned  to  his  death  with  a  high  reputation,  as  he 
well  defervcd.     For  he  was  a  juft  Judge;  very 
ffiow,    and  ready  to, hear  every  thing  that  was 
oSeiedt  without  paffion  or  partiality.     I  thought 
his  ohly.fault  was,  that  he  was  too  rich  : .  And  yet 
he  gave  yearly  great  fums  in  charity,  difcharging 
many  prifoners  by  paying  their  debts.     He  was  a 
very  pious  and  devout  man,  and  fpent  every  day 
at  leaft  an  hour  in  the  morning,  and  as  much  at 
night,  in  prayer  and  meditation.     And  even  in 
wrnterwhcn  hcwas  obliged  to  bev^ry-early  on 
thebenclv'he  took..eare  to  rife  fo  fooh,  that  he 
had  always  the'eommand  of  tha;C'  time,  which  he 
gave  to  tbofc  cxcrciics*    He  was  much-  ftiarpencd 
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againft  Popery  >  but  had  always  a  tenderntfs  to  1675. 
the  Diffenters,  tho*  he  himfelf  continued  ftill  ia  %?^>r^ 
the  communion  of  the  Church.  His^  fecond  wife, 
•whom  1  knew,*  was  niece  to  the  great  Sir  Francis 
Bacon  :  And  was  the  laft  heir  of  that  family.  She 
had  all  the  high  notions  tor  the  Church  and  the 
Crown,  in  which  fhe  had  been  bred ;  but  was  the 
liumblcft,  the  devouteft,  and  beft  tempered  pcr- 
fon  I  ever  knew  of  that  fort.  /  It  was  really  a 
pleafure  to  hear  her  talk  of  religion :  She  did  it 
with  fo  much  elevation  and  force.  She  was  al- 
ways very  plain  in  her  clothes :  And  went  oft  to 
jay  Is,  to  confider.  the  wants  erf  the  prifoners,  and 
relieve,  or  difcharge  theip  ;  and  by  the  meanneft  , 
of  her  drefs,  fhe  palled  but  for  a  fervant  trufted 
with  the  charities  of  others.  When  Ihe  was  tra- 
veUing  in  the  country,  as  fhe.  drew  near  a  village, 
fhe  often  ordered  hercoach  to  ftay  behind  till  ihe 
had  walked  about  it,  giving  orders  for  the  in- 
ilruftion  of  the  children,  and  leaving  liberally  for 
that  end.  With  two  fuch  perfons  I  fpent  feveral 
of  my  years  very  happily.  But  I  now  return  to 
the  feiTion  of  Parliament. 

In  the  Houfe  of  Commons  the  bufinefs  againft  Danby 
Duke  Lauderdale  was  taken  up  warmly  at  three  atutk'd, 
feveral  times:  And  three  feveral  addrefTes  were*^"?" 
made  to  the  King  againfl  him.     The  King's  an-  ^**"* 
fwer  was,  that  he  would  proteft  no  man  againft 
Jaw  and  juftice ;  but  would  condemn  none  with- 
out fpecial  matter  well  made  out.     There  was  no 
money  offered :  So  addrefles  were  feeble  things. 
The  next  attempt  was  ag^nft  the  Earl  of  Danby, 
who  had  begim  to  invert  the  ufual  methocls  of  the 
Exchequer.     But  the  majority  were  for  him  :  So 
that  charge  came  to  nothing.     Only  thofe  who 
begun  it  formed  a  partv  againft  him,  that  grew  in 
condoiion  to  be  coo  hard  for  him.     He  took  a 
different  method  from  thofe  wliio  were  in  the  Mi- 
niftrybefore  him.    They^had  taken  off  the  great 
Md  leading  mens  And  l^ft  the  herd  as  a  defpifed 

company. 
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company,  who  could  do  nothings  becaufe  they 
had  none  to  head  them.  But  Lord  Danby  reckon- 
ed that  the  major  number  was  the  furer  game :  So 
^e  negle<5lcd  the  great  men,  who  he  thought  raifcd 
fheir  price  too  high  ^  and  reckoned,  that  he  could 
gain  ten  ordinary  men,  cheaper  than  one  of  thole. 
This  ndi^t  h^ve  fucceeded  with  him,  if  they  that 
^d  lead  his  party  had  been  wife  a^dikilful  men. 
But  ho  feemed  to  be  jealous  of  all  fuch,  .as  if  they 
plight  gain  too  much  credit  with  the  King.  The 
chief  men  that  he  made  ufe  of  were  of  (b  low  a 
iize,  that  they  were  baffled  in  every  debate.  So 
that  many,  who  were  ipclined  enough  to  vote  in 
all  obedience,  yet  were  ashamed  to  be  in  the  vote 
pn  the  fifie  tl^gt  was  mainifeftly  run  down  in  the 
debate. 
$ei0onr^<  The  ableft  nfian  'qf  his  party  was  Seimour,  who 
flmaacr.  w^  the  firft  Speaker  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons 
thdt  was  not  bi*ed  to  the  law.  He  was  a  man  of 
great  birth,  beipg  t|ie  elder  branch  of  the  Seimour 
tamily  \  and  was  a  graceful  man,  bold  and  quick. 
But  he  had  a  fort  ot  a  pride  fo  pepuliar  to  himfelf, 
that  I  never  faw  any  thing  like  it.  He  had  neither 
ihame  nor  decency  with  it.  He  was  violent  againft 
the  Court,  till  he  forced  himfelf  into  good  pofts. 
He  was  the  mpfl  afluming  Speaker  that  ever  fate 
in  thd  chair.  He  knew  the  Houfe>  and  every 
man  in  it  fo  well,  that  by- looking  about  he  could 
tell  the  fate  of  any  queftion.  So,  if  any  thing 
iwas  pur,  when  the  Court  party  was  not  well  ga* 
thered  together,  he  would  have  held  the  Houfe 
from  doing  any  thing,  by  a  wilful  miihdung  or 
miftating  the  queftion.  By  that  he  gave  tvne  to 
thofe,  who  were  appointed  for  diat  mercenary 
work,  to  go  atxiut  and  gather  in  all  their  party. 
And  he  would  difcern  when  they  had  got  the  ma- 
jority. And  then  he  would  very  fairly  ftait  the 
queftion,  when  he  faw  he  was  fure  to  carry  it. 

A  great  many  of  the  Court  grew  to  be  fq  on* 
eafy,  efpeciallir  when  they  faw  the  King  w^s  under 

the 
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dicy  were  gjfid  to  be  oHt  of  thei  way  at  critical.  v>y><^ 
um^*  On  foqie  Q^ca0bh&  (lio^would  vtimire  t<> 
Vote  agaiaft  the  Cqvrt;  Qfi  wbicli  the  mediQcab^' 
anfwer  of  Harvey's, '  who  waip  Tre^fiirer.  to  the 
'Queea^  was.  ^  noted  inftanc^^     He  was  one  whom  > 
the  Kihg.loyed  perfonally::  And  yet  upon  a  gteab 
ocpafioh  he  voted  a^oft  that  which  the  King  de* 
£ired.  So  the  King  chid  hkn  feverely  for  it;    Next: 
day,   angdiisr    important  qucftion  falrhng  in,  h6' 
yoc^  as  th^  |Ung  would  have  him.    So  the  ICing- 
took  notice  of  it  at  night  i  and  fakl,  you  were  not 
againfi  me  to  day.     He  anf^frtred,  no,  Sir,  I  was 
iagainft  my  confciencc  to  day.    This  \^as  fo  drily 
delivered,  that  the  King  feemcd  pleafed  with  it : 
And  it  was:  much  talked  of^    While  things  wenc 
thus  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  there,  was  the 
greateft  and  longeft  debate  in  the  Houfe  of  Lords^ 
that  hai$  been  in  all  my  time.    They  fate  upon  ir 
often  till  midnight 

It  was  about  the  teft  that  Lord  Danby  had  con*^  Debates 
trived,  as  was  formerly  mentioned.    Lord  Danby,'P~=^''"" 
and  Lord  Finch,  andfome  of  the  Bilhops,  werc*''^* 
the  f  hicf.  arguers  for  it.    They  faid,  it  was  ne«-' 
ceflary  that  a  incthod  Ibould  be  found  out,  to  diP 
criminate  the  good  fubjeifb  from  the  bad  :  We  had 
been  lately  involved  in  a  Idng  civil  war,  occaiioned 
by  the  ill  principles  that  feme  had  taken  up  with 
relation  tp  government :  It  was  fit  to  prevent  die^ 
return  of  fuch  miferies  :  The  King  had  granted  a 
very  full  indemnity,  and  hadobferved  itreligioufly:; , 
But  there  was  no  reafon,  while  fo  much  of  thV 
.old  leav^h  ftill  rematnod,  to  leave  the  Nation  ex- 
jpofe4  to  men  of  fuch  principles:  It  Was  not  fit 
to  n:>ake  a  f^arliametit  perpetual : .  Yet  that  was  a 
lefs  evil,  than  to  run  the  hazard  of  afbadde&ion; 
efpecially  when  jealoufies  and  fears  had  been  blow- 
cd  aboyp  the  Nation : ,  A  good  tonftikution  was  to 
l^e  preferved  by  all  prudenDmcthbds  I'^No  man  was^ 
fo  b^  preiled  to  take'.this.  tefi  irBHtr  as  they,' who 
*  were 
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were  not  nHiling  to  come  into  (uck  an  engage-^ 
meat,  ought  to  have  the  modcfty  to  be  contented 
with  the  favour  and  connivance  of  the  Govern- 
ment^ fo,  if  that  did  not  teach  thtfm  good  man* 
ncrs,  it  might  be  fit  to  ufe  feverer  mct^iods.     To 
all  this  great  oppofition  was  made.     It  was  plain^ 
the  Dul^  did  not  like  it :  But  the  King  was  fo  fet 
on  it,  that  he  did  not  declare  himfeltagainft  it. 
But  all  the  Papifb  were  againft  it :  They  thought 
the  bringing  any  teft  in  praAice,  would  certainly 
bring  on  one  that  would  turn  them  out  of  the 
Houfe.      The  Loids  Shaftfbury,    Buckingham, 
Hollis,  Hallifax,  and  all  thofe  who  were  thought 
the  Country  party,  oppofed  this  mightily.    They 
thought,  there  ought  to  be  no  teds,  beyond  the 
oath  of  allegiance,  upon  the  elections  to  Parlia- 
ment :  That  it  being  the  great  privilege  of  Englilh 
men,  that  they  were  not  to  be  taxed  but  by  their 
reprefentatives  ;  it  was  therefore  thought  a  difin« 
heriting  men  of  the  main  part  of  their  birthright, 
to  do  any  thing  that  ihould  (hut  them  out  from 
their  votes  in  electing :  All  tefts  in  publick  af* 
femblies  were  thought  dangerous,  and  contrary  to 
publick  liberty :  For  if.  a  Parliament  thought  any 
law  inconvenient  for  the  good  of  the  whole,  they 
muft  be  fuppofed  ftill  free  to  alter  it ;  And  no  pre- 
vious limitation  could  bind  up  their  legiflature : 
A  great  deal  was  faid,  to  (hew  that  the  peace  of 
the  world  was  bed  fecured  by  good  laws,  and  good 
government :  and  that  oaths  or  tefts  were  no  fe- 
curity :  The  fcrupulous  might  be  fettered  by  them: 
Yet  the  hulk  of  the  world  would  boldly  take  any 
teft,  and  as  boldly  break  thro'  it;  of  which  the 
late  times  had  given  large  proofs :  The  matter  of 
this  teft  was  ;very  doubtful :  For,  tho*  generally 
ipeakmg  the  King's  perfon  and -his  power  were 
not  to  he  dillinguifliea,  yet  that  was  not  univer- 
fally  true :   An  infant  King,  or  a  lunatick,  were 
excepticms  :  As  alfd  a  King  in  his  enemies  hands, 
which  was  the  oafeof  Hqnry  VI.  for  whofe  power- 
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his  own  party  fqugh;  even  agsiinft  his  pcrfoii  t  ,So  1675. 
an  exception  was  to  be  undei:fl:pQd  j  otherwife  die 
propodtionji  thatalfirmed'  it  was  a  traiterous  po- 
fition^to  fcparatc  them,,  was  not  true:  Nor  eould 
it  be  i^eafonable  to  bind  yp  men  againft  alterations  : 
Every  new  law  was  an  alteration.:  It  was^  not  ealy 
to  define  how  far  the  power  of  ibalcing  dtcrationg 
niighr  go,  and  where  it  iriurf  ftop:  Thele  tHing$ 
were  beft  left  at  large  :  Upon  the  whole  hiatter,  as 
they  were  agaihft  any  Parliamentary  teft,,  fp  they 
were  more  particularly  agajhrift  this..  Lord  Shafts 
bury  diftinguiihed  himfelf  more  In  this  feflloh, 
than  ever  he  had  done  before/  He  fpoke  once  a 
whole  hour;  to  rfiew  .the  ihcpnveniencQ  of- don,^ 
iJemning  all  refiftance  upon  any  pretence  what- 
loevcr.  Hefaid,  it'might  be  proper  to  lay  fuchties 
upon  thofe  who  ferved  in  the  militia,  and  in  Cox- 
jporatiohs,  'tecaufe  there  was  ftlll  a  fuperior  power 
In  Parliament  to  declare  the  extent  of  thi  oath^ 
feutit  might.be  of  very  ill  cohfequence  to  lay  Jt 
bn  a  Parlianicnt :  Since  there  might  be  cal^s,  tho- 
fo  far  out  of  view  that  it  was  hard  to  fuppofe  them', 
in  which  he  believed  no  man  woiild  fay,  it  was  not 
lawful  to  refift.  If  a  King  would  make  us  a  Pro- 
vince, and  tributary  to  France,  and  fubduc  ih& 
Nattion  by  a  Frenth  army/ 0/  to  the  P^p^.ajJ- 
^hdrity,  mtift  we  be  bound  in.  that  cafe  taipdy  ,to 
fiibmit  ?  Upon  which  he  faid  many  things^,  that 
(did  cut  to'  the' quick.  Arid  yet,  tho*  his  wor^ 
W!re  watched,  fp  that  it  wasrefolyed  to  have  fcnf 
him  to  the  ToWer  if  any  one  word  had  fallen 
jffbm  him  thit  had  made  hiip  liabje  to  fuch  a  cen- 
ifure,  he  Ipoke  both  with  fb  much  boldnefs  and 
fo  much  cautioti,  that  though ';lle  provoked  thi 
C^urt  fextreamly, ,  no  advantage  could  be.  taken 
Sgainft  him.  The* Court  carried  every  queftion  in 
fe^oor  of  the  teft,  tho*  with  great  oppofition,  arid 
a  jgroteftation  made  upon  every  ftep  that  was  ^air- 
Hedf.  So  ttat!  the"  bill  was  in '^  fair  v/ay  to. have 
^aft*d  :  And  very  prot)ably  it  would  have  pafs*d  in 
•-":  -'  '  -    2 '• ^thc 
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1675.  the  Houfe  of  Comtiibns;  wbcn  by  4h  oMookea 

\>\r^  for  emergency  the  fefli6n  wfc  btoke, 

Adifpotc      Ever  lince  the  end  6f  King  Jarfrei  Fi.  ^gn^ 

about  ap-  petitions  of  appeal  wefe  broOght  ttf  the  Houlfe 

peals  wd  ^  Lords  from  decrees  inXHianccry;    This  rofc 

prm  cgct.  ^^^  ^  parity  of  reafoni  bccatffe  Wf?t$  of  error 

fay  ftom  the  Courts  of  law  to  the  Houftf  of  Lords. 

And  fince  the  bufinefs  of  the  Chancery  grew  to  be 

ih  extended  and  comprehen^ve^  it  was  hot  thought 

fefe  to  leave  it  wholly  to  the  Lord  Chan<;cllor*s 

conjGbience.     So  this  pra&ice,  iho*  fo  I^ely  begun^ 

frew  bn  by  degrees  to  be  the  nuun  bufinefs  of  the 
loufe  of  Lords.  A  petition  of  appeal  was 
brought  againft  a  Member  of  the  Houie  of  Com- 
mons. The  Lords  received  it,,  and  made  an  or- 
der, uptfn  it.  The  Meniber  being  ferved  with  it,- 
broiiglit  it  into  the  Houfe  of  Commons.  And 
thpy  voted  it  ^  breadh*  of  privilege^  for  the  Lords 
to  mecl(l|c  with  one  of  their  Hou^*  The  Lords 
on.  the  other  hand  faid,  they  were  bound  to'  do 
juftiCb  to  all :  And  no  privilege  could  lye  again(^ 
that  t  And,  fince  they  never  fate  but  when  the 
Commons  fate  likewife,  if  a  privilege  from  that 
Houlii  'c6uld  ftop  their  proceedings,  rfiere  mull 
fee' a  failure  injuftice  i  And  fince  no  privilege  was 
cWr  pretended  in  tlie  cafe  of  a  writ  of  error,  it 
cCufd  not  lye  againft  an  appeal. .  So  they  refolved 
to  j^rdceed  in  the  caufe.  The  Cpnimons  pa£»*d  a 
vote  againfl;  any  lawyers  that  fhould  plead  at  the 
Lpl-ds  cbar^in  this  caufe.  But  the  Lords  oom- 
maticied  the  Council  to  go  on  ^  with  which  they 
comi^^ied.  .  Ari(d  as  they  went  from  the  Lords 
bar,  they  were  by  an  order  from  the  Houfe  of 
ComWoos  fent  to  the  'tower.  But  they  were  by 
another  order  from  the  Lords  fet  at  liberty.  So 
the  two  Houfes  being  as  it  were  at  war»  it  was 
necfeflkry  to  put  an  end  to  the  Tefflon. 
The  fcf-  '  This  was  very  uneaiy  to  the  Coun  :  For  they 
<ion  broke  f^^^  j^  ^j^j  ^  y^^y  fy,.^  method  to  break  a  feilioa 
"P  ^^  "•    ^^f  Parliament;  every  time  that  it  was  taken  up. 
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1  am  not  fure,  if  this  was  laid,  or  if  it  happened  1675. 
by  accident.*  Lord  Shaftfbury  faid,  it  was  laid  >^y^^ 
by  himfelf.  .  But  others  aflured  me,  it  happened 
in  courfe,  tho*  it  produced  great  effeAs :  For 
there  never  was  a  ftreneth  in  the  Court  to  raifc 
this  debate  of  the  tcft  m  any  fubfequent  feffion. 
And  as  this  made  the  Court  apprehend,  they 
mi^  by  the  profecution  qf  the  fame  appeal  lofe 
the  next  feflion,  fince  the  prorogation  did  only 
difcontiniie  Parliamentary  proceedinjgs,  but  nof 
Judiciary  ones ;  Ibtheyieared  this  might  go  fo 
far  as'td  force  a  diflblution  of  the  prcftnt  Parlia- 
ment": To  which  the  Court  would  be  yery  hardly 
broi^ht,  after  they  h^d  praftifed  fo  long  upon 
the  Members,  and  knqw  5iem  all  fo  wclL 

In  this  feflion,  on  a  day  that  grievances  wer? 
to  be  gone  upon^  Grinjftone  faid,  th^t  t^^der- 
ihg  the  extent  of  privilege,  he  looked  on  a  ftand- 
ing  Parliament  as  the  ^reatefl:  grievance  of  the 
l^ation;  fo  many  men  being  exempted  fron) 
jiiiyce,  and  from  the  demands  of  their  creditor^^ 
for  {6  long,  and  fo  indefinite  a  time.  This  mo- 
tion was  kt  fall  at  that  time.  But  it  was  not 
forgot.  And  it  was  likely  to  be  ta)cen  up,  when 
new  opportunities  fhould  be  offered.  Tne  fumT 
mer  went  over  without  any  coniiderable  accident^ 
at  home. 

A  new  feflion  met  next  winter.  '  And  at  the  A  feffion 
firft  opening  it  the  King  laid  before  the  Common^  ^^^^f  ^*" 
the  great  difficulties  he  was  in  by  the  anticip^-  *"*"* 
tions   of  his  revenues..    It  was    then    generally, 
thought,  that  the  King  was  in  fuch  ftraits,  thatjj 
Jf  money  could  not  be  obtained,    he  muft  turn 
to  other  counfels,  and  to  other  Minifters.     Th^ 
debate  went*  high  in  the  Committee  of  the  whole^ 
Houfe.    It  was  offered  on  the  0A9  fide  to  fliew,^ 
that  the  King  had  not  enough  in  his  hands  to 
maintain  the  government,  and  to  fccure  the  Nation  : 
Tho*  our  neutrality  at  that  time  made  trade  flow 
in  upon  us,  fo  that  the  Cuftoms  rofe  higher  than 

ever. 


ment. 
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ever.     On  the  other  hand  it  was  faid,  that  if  an- 
ticipations were  ohce  admitted  as  a  reafon  for  a 
fuppiy,  the  Court  would  never  want  that  reafon. 
It  was  fitter  to  examine  by  whofe  means,  or  on 
what  deOgn  thofe  anticipations  were  made.     At 
laft  tlie  queftion  was  put.-    And,  the  vote  being 
then  ftated,  and  the  previous  queftion  being  then 
puti  whether  the  main  queftion  fliould  be  then 
J>ut^  or  not,  the  votes  were  eq^aal.    So  Sir  Charles 
Harbord,  who  was  in  the  chair,  gave  it  for  put- 
ting the"  main  queftion.     But,  fome  of  the  Coun- 
try fide  corning    in    between  the  two*  qucftions, 
the  main  q[ueftion  was  loft  by  two  or^  tluee.     So 
near  was  the  Court  to  the  carrying   fd  great  a 
point.     Harbord  was  much  blamed  for.  his  raffi- 
iiefs.    'He  faid;  the  duty  of  the  ch^ir  was  always 
to  (et  matters  forward  :  And  fo  he  ought  to  have 
given  'ti^for  putting  the  mairf  queftion :  And,  if 
the  fame  equality  had  continued,    he  feid,    he 
would  have  given  it  for  the' Court.     Htr'was  a 
very  rich  and  covetous  man,  who  knew  England 
Well :  And  his'  parts  were  very  quick  about  him 
in  that  great;  age,  being  paft  eighty.     A  lively  re- 
partee wa"^  made  by  his  own  fon  to  him  in  the 
debate:    He  had  faid,  the  right  way  of  dealing 
with  the  King,  and  of  gaining  him  to  them,  was, 
to  lay  their  hands  on  their  purfes,  and  to  deal 
roundly  with  him. .   So  his  fon  faid,  he  fecondcd 
his   hiotion  :    But  be   meant,    that    th^y  ftiould 
Ia.y  their  hands   on   their  purfcs,    as  he  himfclf 
did,   and  hold  them  well  fliut,    that  no  money 
Ihould  go  out  of  them.     The  Earl  of  Danbv  was 
much  difappointed  at  this.     Yet  he  took  neait, 
fince  it  wiVs  brought  fo  near,  that  he  reckoned' he 
would  make  the  next  feffion  fure.     The  petition 
of  appeal,  that  had  broke ;  the  former  feffion,  was 
now. brought  6n^ again  before  tlie  Lords.*    The 
Court  tried  their  whole  ftrcngth  to  keep  it  off,  till 
they  faw  what  might  be  expedted  from  the  Com- 
mons.    So,    uporTthe  mifcarriage  of  the  great 

Vote 
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vote  in  the  Houfc  of  Commons,  the  Lords  went    1675. 
on  upon  the  petition  :    And,  the  Commons  oppo-  ^— -y-iW 
fin^  them  vigoroufly,  as  l^efore,  it  was  vifible  that 
the  Parliament  muft  be  prorogued. 

Upon  this  it  was  propofed  in  the  Houfe  of '^^^^^': 
Lords  to  addrefs  the  King  for  diffolving  the  pre-  [^^rPar. 
icnt  Parliament.  It  was  manifeft  the  two  Houfesjiament 
could  no  longer  maintain  the  correfpondence  that  men. 
was  neceffary.  In  a  new  Parliament  this  muft  fall 
to  the  ground  :  But  it  could  not  while  this  lafted. 
It  was  faid,  a  ftanding  Parliament  changed  the 
conftitution  of  England.  The  Kmg  did  no  more 
confult  with  his  people,  nor  know  them  :  But  he 
had 'now  a  cabal  of  fingle  perfons  to  deal  with. 
The  people  were  now  cut  off  from  their  liberty  of 
ele&ing ;  and  fo  had  no  more  a  true  reprefenta- 
tive.*  It  was  faid,  that  a  Parliament  of  a  long 
continuance  would  be  either  an  engine  to  fell  the 
liberties  of  their  country,  or  would  by  rendring 
themfelves  popular  join  with  the  people  againft 
the  Crown.  In  either  cafe  it  was  like  to  be  de- 
ftrudive  to  the  conftitution.  So  it  was  moved, 
that  an  addrefs  fliould  be  made  to  the  King  for 
diflblving  the  Parliament.  And,  to  the  wonder 
of^all  men,  the  Duke  joined  in  it.  The  majority 
of  the  temporal  Lords  were  for  it.  But  the  bench 
of  Bifhops  was  againft  it :  And  fo  it  was  not  car- 
ried. The  thing  became  the  univerfal  fubjcft  of 
difcourfe.  It  was  infufed  into  the  Members  of 
the  Houfe  of  Commons,  that,  if  they  would  not 
be  more  tradable,  and  help  the  King  out  of  his 
ncceflities,  he  was  fure  a  new  Parliament  would 
give  him  money,  and  make  him  eafy  ;  and  that 
the  rather  for  having  diflblved  them.  This 
wrought  on  many  of  them,  who  had  been  chofen 
while  the  Nation  was  in  a  fit,  or  rather  a  fury 
oi  loyalty.  They  knew,  they  could  never  hope 
tp  be  chofen  again.  Many  of  them  were  ruined 
in  their  fortunes,  and  lived  upon  their  privileges, 
and  upon  their  per.fions.     They  had  got  it  among 

Vol.  I.  N  n  them 
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thtm  for  a  maxim,  which  ^contributed  not  a  Iktie 
to  our  prcfervation  while  we  were  in  fuch  hands^ 
that,  as  they  muft  not  give  the  King  too  much 
at  a  time,  left  there  ihould  be  no  more  ufe  for 
them,  fo  they  were  to  take  care  not  to  ftarvc  the 
Court,  left  they  themfelves  fhould  be  ftarved  by 
that  means.  They  were  indeed  generally  both 
againft  Popery  and  France,  And,  to  redeem  their 
credit  for.  the  money  that  they  were  ready  to 
give  fomewhat  too  lavilhly,  they  faid,  when  they 
went  into  their  countries,  that  it  was  on  defign  to 
fix  the  King  to  an  Englifh  intereft,  and  the  Pro- 
teftant  religion.  And  they  had  talked  fo  high  oa 
thofe  heads,  that  the  Court  itfelf  could  not  ma- 
nage them,  when  any  thing  relating  to  thefe  came 
before  them.  Some  of  them  were  high  for  the 
prerogative :  Others  high  for  the  Church :  And 
all  the  mercenary  men  were  careful  of  themfelves. 
In  oppofition  to  thefe  a  great  party  was  formed, 
who  declared  more  heartily  for  the  Proteftant  re- 
Hgion,  and  for  the  intereft  of  England.  The 
Duke  of  Buckingham,  and  the  Earl  of  Shaftfbury, 
opened  many  ot  their  eyes,  and  let  them  know 
the  defigns  of  the  Court.  And  indeed  they  were 
then  fo  vifible,  that  there  was  enough  feen,  with- 
out fuch  fecret  intelligence,  to  convince  the  moft 
incredulous.  Sir  William  Coventry  had  the  great- 
eft  credit  of  any  man  in  the  Houfe.  He  never 
meddled  perfonally  with  any  Minifter.  He  had 
a  perfed  underftanding  of  ^affairs.  So  he  laid 
open  the  errors  of  the  government  with  the  more 
authority,  becaufe  he  mixed  no  paffion  nor  pri- 
vate relcntments  with  it.  His  brother  ufually 
anfwered  him  with  much  life  in  a  repartee,  but 
not  with  the  weight  and  force  with  which  he 
fpoke.  Colonel  Birch  was  a  man  of  a  peculiar 
charafter.  He  had  been  a  carrier  at  firft,  and 
retained  ftill,  even  to  an  affedation,  the  clown- 
ilhnefs  of  his  education.  He  got  up  in  the  pro^.  • 
grefs  of  the  war  to  be  a  Colonel,  and  to  be  con- 
4  cerned 
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cbrned  in  the  Excife.     And  at  the  Reftoration^he   1675. 
was  found  to  be  fo  ufeful  in  managing  the  Excife,  V<y^/ 
that  he  was  put  in  a  good  poft.      He  was  the 
roughed:  and  boldeft  fpeaker  in  the  Houfe ;  and 
talked  in  the  language  and  phrafes  of  a  ^carrier, 
but  with  a  beauty  and  eloquence  that  was  always 
acceptable.    I.  heard  Coventry  fay,  he  was  the  bcft 
fpeaker  to  carry,  a  popular  aflcmbly  before  him 
that  he  had  ever  known.     He  fpoke  always  with 
much  life  and  heat«     But  judgment  was  not  his 
talent.     Waller  was  the  delight  of  the  Houfe: 
And  even  at  eighty  he  faid  the  liveliefl:  things  of 
any  among  them :    He  was  only  concerned  to  fay 
that  which  Ihould  make  him  he  applauded.     But 
he  never  laid  the  bu(inefs  of  the  Houfe  to  heart, 
being  a  vain  and  empty,  tho'  a  witty,  man.     He 
deferves  the  charafter  of  being  one  of  the  great 
refiners  of  our  language  and  poetry.    He  was  for 
near  fixty  years  one  of  the  beft  of  all  our  wri« 
ters  that  way.     The  two  men  of  quality  that  were 
the  moft  conlidered  were,  the  Lord  RulTcll,  ^nd 
the  Lord  Cavendifh.    Lord  RufTell  was  a  man 
of   great  candor,    and  of  a  general  reputation ; 
univerfally  beloved^    and  trufted )    of  a  generous 
and  obliging  temper.     He  had  given  fuch  proofs 
of  an  undaunted  courage,   and  of  an  unihaken 
firmnefs,  that  I  never  knew  any  man  have  fo  en- 
tire a  credit  in  the  Nation  as  he  had.     He  quickly 
got  out  of  fome  of  the  diforders  into  which  the 
Court  had  drawn  him.     And  ever  after  that  his 
life  was  unblemi(h*d  in  all  refpciSts.    He  had  from 
his  firft  education  an  inclination  id  favour  the 
Non-conformifts  ;     and  wifhed  the    laws   could 
have  been  made  cafier  to   them,    or  they  more 
pliant  to  the  law.     He  was  a  flow  man,  and  of 
little  difcourfe  :  But  he  had  a  true  judgment,  when 
he  confidered  things  at  his  own  leifure.  His  under-- 
(landing  was  not  defective :   But  his  virtues  were 
fo  eminent,  that  they  would  have  more  than  ba« 
lanced  real  defedts^  if  any  had  been  found  in  the 
N  a  2  other. 
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167.^.  other.     Loni   Cavendifti,  afterwards  Earl,"  and 
then  Duke^  of  Devonlhire  wis  too  much  a  liber- 
tine both  in  principle  and  praiflice.     He  went  off 
from  the  Court  at  firft  upon  refentments  for  fome 
difappointments  there.    He  was  ambitious,    and 
had  tlie  courage  of  a  hero,  with  an  unufual  pro- 
portion both  of  wit  and  knowledge.     He  had  a 
great  foftncfs  in  his  exteriour  deportment.     Lit- 
tleton and  Powie  were  the  men  th3t  kid  the  mat- 
ters of  the  Houfe  with  the  greateft  dexterity  and 
care.     Powle  was  very  learned  in  precedents,  and 
Parliament  journals,  which  goes  a  great  way  in 
their  debates :    And,  when  he  had  time  to  pre- 
pare himfeif,  he  was  a  clear  and  ilrong  fpeaker. 
Littleton  was  the  ableft  and  the  vchementeft  ar- 
guer  of  them  all.  .  He  commonly  lay  quiet  till 
the  end  of  a  debate  :    And  he  often  ended  it, 
fpeaking  with  a  drain  of  conviction  and  autho- 
rity, that  was  not  eafily  refiftcd.    I  lived  the  very 
next  door  to  him  for  feveral  years :  And  we  (pent 
a  great  deal  of  our  time  every  day  together.     He 
told  me  all  their  management :  And  commonly, 
when  he  was  to  put    his  whole  ilrength  to  argue 
any  point,  he  ufed  to  talk  it  over  with  me,  and  to 
iet  me  to  obje(5l  all  that  I  could  againft  him.    He 
lived  wholly  in  London.     So  matters  were  moft 
in  his  hands  during  the  intervals  of  Parliament. 
And  by  his  means  it  was,  that  I  arrived  at  fuch 
J;nowledge  of  their  intrigues.     He  was  a    wife 
and  worthy  man,  had  ftudied  much  modern  hif- 
tory,    and, the  prefent  (late  and  intereft  of  Eu- 
rope.    Sir  Thomas  Lee  was  a  man  that  valued 
himfeif  upon  artifice  and  cunning,    in  which  he 
was  a  great  mafter,  without  being  out  of  coun- 
tenance when  it  was  difcovered.      Vaughan,  the 
chief  Juftice's  fon,  was  a  man  of  great  integrity, 
had  much  pride,    but  did  great  fcrvice.     Thefe 
were  the  chief  men  that  preferved  the  Nation 
from  a  very  deceitful  and  pradifing  Court,  and 
from  a  corrupt  Houfe  o(  Commons^     And  by 
1  ^         -  their 
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their  (kill  and  firmnefs  they,  from  a  fmall  nuna-    1675. 
ber  who  began  the  oppofition,  grew  at  laft  to  be  ^^7^ 
the  majority. 

All  this  I  thought  fit  to  lay  together,  and  tp    1676. 
fill  as  it  were  an  empty  place  in  my  hiftory  :   For,  <  —J-^ 
as  our  main  bufinefs  lay  in  preparing  for,  or  ma-  ^  ^^"8 
naging  a  feflion  of  Parliament,  fo  we  had  now  a  between 
long  interval,  of  above  a  year,  between  this  kt-  the  fcffi- 
fion  in  winter  1675,  and  the  next  feflion  of  Par-  ons  of 
liament,  which  was  not  till  the  fpring  in  1677^.  ^*'^«*- 
The  French  were  much  fet  on  procuring  a  peace,  "^°^* 
And  they,  feeing  how  much  the  Parliament  was 
fet  on  engaging  the  King  in  the  Alliance,  pr^ 
vailed  with  him  to  difcontinue  the  feflion;    fox 
which  no  doubt  he  had  round  fums  of  money  fei>t 
to  him. 

About  this  time  TLrOckhart  the  Embaflador  in  An  ac- 
,France  died.     The  farther  he  faw  into  the  defigns  ^®"°^^^ 
of  the  Court,   he  grew  the  more  unealy  in  tlve^^^sof ' 
jpoft  he  was  in,    tho'  Tie   afted  in  it  with  great  Lock- 
fpirit  and  refolution,    both  with  relation  to  his  Marc's 
own  matter,  and  to  the  French  King:    Of  whic^i  5^^°^*8^ 
I  will  fet  down  two  paflages,  that  may  be  very 
inftruftive  to  EmbaflTadors.     In  this  fime  of  neii  - 
trality,  the  French  privateers  took  maqy  Englifh 
Ihips,    pretending  they  were  Dutch  only    with 
Englilh  paflTes.      One  of  thcfe  was  taken    by  a 
privateer,  tliat,   as  was  believed,  Pepys>  then  fe- 
cretary  to  the  Englifli  Admiralty,    and  in  gre^t 
favour  with  the  Duke,  had  built ;    and,   as  was 
faid,   out  of  the  King's  ftores.     The  merchants 
proved  in  Council,  that  the  (hip  was   Englifli. 
So  Lockhart  had  an  order  to  demand  her :    An4 
he  prefled  it  fo  effectually,  that  an  order  was  fent 
from  the  Court  of  France  to  difcharge  her.    But» 
'before  that  was  executed,  the  King  was  prevailed 
on  by  Pepys,  to  tell  the  French  Embaflador,  that 
he  did  not  concern  himfelf  in  th^t  ihip  :  He  be* 
Jieved  merchants  were  rogues,  and  could  bring 
N  n  3  witneflei 
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.1676,  witncffcs  to  prove  whatfpevcr  they  had  a  mind  to  : 
So  the  Court  of  France  might  do  what  tjiey  plcaled 
in  that  matter.     This  was  writ  to  Verfailles    a  day 
or  two  after  the  former  order  was  fent.     But  uj>- 
pn  it  a  new  pnc  went  ^o  Punkirk,  where  the  (hip 
lay,  ;o  ftop  her.     This  came  before  (he  could  g^t 
out.     So  Lockhart,  being  informed  of  that,  went 
to  Court,  and  complained  heavily.     He  was  told, 
what  the  ICing  himlelf  had  faid  about  it.     He  an- 
fwered  refolutcly,   that  the  King  fpoke  to  them 
only  by  him.      Yet  he^  wrote  upon  this  to    the 
(Court  of  England,  defiring  to  be  recalled,  fincc 
he  could  fcrvc  no  Ipnger  with  honour,  after  he 
had  been  fo  difowncd.     Upon  this  thcKing  wrote 
him  a  letter  with  his  own  pen,  excufing  the  mat- 
ter the  bpft  he  could;  arid juftified  him  in  what 
he  had  done.     And  upon  that  fecret  orders  were 
icnt,   and  the  fhip  was  difcharged.      The  other 
was  a  higher  point,  confidering  the  bigotry  of  t^e 
King;  of  Trance.     Lockhart  had  a  Frcngh  Popilh 
fervant,  who  was  dying,  aod  fent  for  the  Sacra- 
ment.    Upon  which  it  was  brought  with  the  pro- 
f  effion  ordinary  in  fuch  cafes,     Lockhart,  hearing 
of  this,  ordered  his  gates  to  be  fhut.  *  And  upon 
^hat  many  were  enflamed,    and  were  running  to 
for^e  his  gates  :    But  he  ordered  all  his  family  to 
'ftand  to  their  arms,  and,  if  any  force  was  offer- 
ed^ to  fire.     There  was  a  great  noife  made  of 
'this,      But  no  force  was  offered.     He  refolved 
%o  complain  ifirft :  And  fo  went  to  Court,  and  ex- 
poflulated  upon  it,     He  faid,  his  houfe  was  his 
jnafter's  houfe :    And  here  a  publick  triumph  was 
attempted  on  his  mafter*s  religion,   and  affronts 
were    offered    him  :    He  faitj;    if  a  Prieft  had 
brought  the  Sacrament  privately,  l^e  would  havp 
fonmved  at  it:    But  he  affced  reparation  for  fo 
publick  an  injury.     The  King  of  France  fecme^ 
^p  be  highly  difpleafed  at  this,  calling  it  the  great- 
eft  indignity  that  had  ever  been  dode  to  hii  Go^ 
^^ring  his  rqign.     Yet  the  point  did  not  bear  ar- 
""   '^  "  ' '     "    guing: 
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guing :  So  Lockhart  faid  nothing  to  that.     When   1676. 
luockhart  went  from  him,   Pomponne  followed  wv'^ 
him,  fent  after  him  by  the  King ;  and  told  him, 
he  would  force  the  King  to  fuffer  none  of  his  fub- 
jc<Sls  to  ferve  him.     He  anfwered,  he  would  order 
his  coach-man  to  drive  the  quicker  to  Paris,  to 
prevent  thatj  and  left  Pomponne  to  guefs   the 
meaning.     As  foon  as   he  came  to  his  houie,  he 
ordered  all  his  French  fervants  to  be  immediately 
paid  off,  and  difmifs'd.     The  Court  of  England 
was  forced  to  juftify  him   in  all  this  matter.     A 
publick  letter  of  thanks  was  writ  to  him  upon  it. 
And  the  Court  of  France  thought  fit  to  digeft;  it. 
But  the  French  King  looked  on  him  ever  after 
with  great  coldnefs,  if  not  with  averfion.     Soon 
after  that  he  fell  into  a  languifhing,  which  after 
fome  months  carried  him  off.     I  have  ever  look'd 
on  him  as  the  greateft  man  that  his  country  pro* 
duced  in  this  age,  next  to  Sir  Robert  Murray. 

The  Earl  of  Danby  began  now  to  talk  againft  Manage- 
the  French  intereft  with  open  mouth.  Rouvigny  p^"'  "* 
ftaid  but  two  years  in  England  :  For,  though  he 
ferved  his  matter's  interefts  but  too  well,  yet  the 
Fopiih  party  could  not  bear  the  want  of  a  Chapel 
in  the  French  Embaffador's  houfe.  So  he  was  re- 
called :  And  Courtin  was  fent  in  his  room.  Be- 
fore he  parted,  he  talked  roundly  with  Lord  Danby: 
He  faid,  he  was  going  into  popular  interetts  againft 
thofe  of  his  matter's  honour,  who  having  engaged 
the  King  of  France  in  the  war,  and  being  forced 
to  leave  him  to  fight  it  out  alone,  ought  not  to 
turn  againtt  him ;  efpecially,  fince  the  King  of 
France  referred  every  thing  to  him  as  the  arbiter 
and  mediator  of  the  peace :  He  rcmembred  him 
of  the  old  Duke  of  Buckingham's  fate,  who 
thought  to  become  popular  by  breaking  the  Spaniih 
match;  and  it  was  his  ruin  :  He  faid,  the  King  of 
France  was  the  King's  beft  friend,  and  trueft  ally  : 
And  if  he  made  the  King  forfake  him,  and  depend 
on  his  Parliament,  being  fo  tempered  ^s  they  \^erc 
N  n  4  then^ 
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1 6715.  then,  both  the  King  and  he  might  cotnc  to  repent 
.^•V^it,  when  it  was  too  late:  I  had  all  this  from  him* 
felf.  To  this  Lord  Danby  replied,  that  he  fpokc 
as  a  faithful  fervant  to  his  own  mailer,  and  that 
"he  himfelf  would  aft  as  a  faithful  fervant  to  his 
mafter.  Courtin  fpoke  a  greslt  deal  to  the  fame 
purpofe, ,  in  the  Prince  of  Conde's  prefence,  when 
I  had  the  honour  to  wait  on  hifn.  He  told  me, 
there  was  a  ttrailge  revcrfe  in  things  :  Lord  Danby 
Was  at  that  time  fuffertng  for  being  in  the  French 
Jntereft  :  And  Lord  Montague  was  popular  as  be- 
ing againft  it :  Whereas,  to  hts  knowledge,  during 
his  employment  in  England,  Lord  Danby  was  an 
enemy  to  their  intereft,  as  much  as  Lord  Monta- 
gue was  for  it.  i  can  6y  nothing  as  to  one  point, 
whether  any  great  fums  caitie  over  from  France  all 
ihh  while,  or  not.  Some  'watched  the  rifing  and 
falling  of  the  exchange,  hy  which  men  fkrWiil  in 
thofe  matters  can  judge,  when  any  great  fum  paflcs 
from  one  Kingdom  to  another,  either  in  fpecie,  or 
.  by  bill :  But  they  could  never  find  out  any  thing 
to  make  them  conclude  it  was  done.  Lord  Mon- 
tague told  me,  he  tried  often  to  get  into  that  fc- 
tret,  but  in  vain  :  He  often  faid  to  the  King,  that, 
if  he  would  truft  him,  he  could  make  better  bar- 
gains for  him,  than  others  had  made :  But  the  King 
never  anfwefed  him  a  word  on  that  head  :  And  he 
believed,  that  what  fumsToever  came  over,  they 
were  only  to  the  Dutchefs  of  Portfmouth,  or  to 
the  King's  privy  purfc  ;  and  that  the  French  Em- 
bafl^dor  had  the  fole  managing  of  that  matter, 
the  King  perhaps  not  being  willing  to  truft  any  of 
his  own  fubjefts,  with  fo  important  tind  fo  danger- 
bus  a  fecret.  In  all  companies  the  Earl  of  Danby 
*ras  declaring  openly  againft  France,  and  Popery, 
And  the  See  of  London  falling  then  void  by 
Henchman's  death,  he  brought  Compton,  brother 
to  the  Earl  of  Northampton,  to  fucceed  him.  He 
was  made  Bifhop  qf  Oxford  ypon.  Crew's  being 
pjpmoted  to  Dyrcfmc, 
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Compton  carried  arms  for  fome  years.    When  1676. 
lie  was  pafs'd  thirty,  he  took  orders.     He  was  an  >-#'^v">»-/ 
humble  and  nnodeft  man.     He  applied  hrmfelf  ^Jj^  ^^*: 
more  to  his  funftion,  than  Bifliops  had  commonly  J*^^' 
done.     He  went  much   about  his  diocefe-,  andfiifhopi. 
preached,  and   confirmed  in   many  places.     His 
preaching  was  without  much  life  or  learning :  For 
he  had  not  gone  thro'  his  ftudies  with  the  exaftnefs 
that  was  fitting.     He  was  a  great  patron  of  the 
Confverts  from  Popery,  and  of  thofe  Proteftants, 
whom  the  bad  ufage  they  were  beginning  to  meet 
wfth  in  France  drove  over  to  us :  And   by  thefe 
means  he  came  to  have  a  great  reputation.     He 
was  making  many  complains  to  the  King,  and 
often  in  Council,  of  the  infolence  of  the  Papifts, 
•  fend  of  Coleman's  in  particular.    So  that  the  King 
ordered  the  Duke  to  difmifs  Coleman  out  of  his 
fervice.    Yet  he  continued  ftill  in  his  confidence. 
But  with  thefe  good  qualities  Compton  was  a  weak 
man,  willful  and  ftrangely  wedded  to  a  party.  He 
was  a  property  to  Lord  Danby,  and  was  turned 
by  him  as  he  pleafed.'    The  Duke  hated  hirti.   But 
Lord  Danby  perfuaded  both  the  King  and  him, 
that,  as  his  heat  did  no  great  hurt  to  any  perfon, 
fo  the  giving  way  to  it  helped  to  lay  the  jealoufies 
of  the  Church  party.     About  a  year  after  that, 
Sheldon  dying,  Compton  was  perfuaded  that  Lord 
Danby  had  tried  with  all  his  ftrength  to  promote 
him  to  Canterbury  i  tho*  that  was  never  once  in- 
tended.    There  were  none  of  the  order,  that  were 
in  any  fort  fitted  to  fill  that  See,  whom  the  Court 
could  truft. 

Sancroft,  Dean  of  St.  PauPs,  was  raifed  to  It. 
He  was  a  man  of  folemn  deportment,  had  a  fiilleti 

fravity  in  his  looks,  and  was  confiderably  learned. 
le  had  put  on  a  monaftick  ftridhiefs,  ind  lived 
^bftrafted  from  ccJmpany.  Thefe  things,  together 
with  his  living  unmarried,  and  his  being  fi'Sced  ih 
|he  old  maxims  of  high  loyalty,  and  a  fupef  ftitioils 
ya}uing  of  little  things,  made  th?  Court  conclude, 

that 
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1676.  that  he  was  a  man,  who  might  be  entirely  gaiaed 
Vi^^V'w  to  ferve  all  their  ends ;  or,  at  lead,  that  he  would 
be  an  unadive  fpeculative  man,  and  give  them 
little  oppofition  in  any  thing  that  they  might  at* 
tempt,  when  they  had  more  promifmg  oppor* 
tunities.  He  was  a  dry,  cold  mab,  referved,  and 
peevifh ;  fo  that  none  loved  him,  and  few  efteemed 
him :  Yet  the  high  church  party  were  well  pleafed 
with  his  promotion. 

As  Lord  Danby  thus  raifed  his  creatures  in  the 
Church,  fo  he  ^ot  all  men  turned  out  of  their 
places,  that  did  not  entirely  depend  on  him  :  And 
went  on  in  his  credit  with  the  King,  ftiU  afluring 
him,  that,  if  he  would  leaye  things  to  his  condud» 
he  would  certainly  bring  about  the  whole  Cavalier 
party  again  to  him.    And  fuch  was  the  corruption 
and  poverty  of  that  party,  that,  had  it  not  been 
that  French  and  Popilh  counfels  were  fo  vilible 
in  the  whole  courfe  of  our  affairs,  he  had  very 
probably  gained  them  to  have  raifed  the  King's 
power,  and  to  have  extirpated  the  Diflenters,  and 
to  have  brought  things  very  near  to  the  date  they 
were  in,  in  King  Charles  Ts.  time,  before  the  war. 
The  Pro-      All  this  while  the  Papifts  were  not  idle.     They 
jc6U  of    tried  their  ftrength  with  the  King  to  get  the  Par- 
iSfti^*"     liament  diflblved :    In  which  their  hopes  carried 
them  fo  far,  that  Coleman  drew  a  declaration  for 
juftifying  it.     Their  defign   in  this  was,  once  to 
divide  the  King  and  his  people  :  For  they  reck- 
oned the  new  Parliament  would  not  be  fo  eafy  to 
,  him  as  this  was.     For  how  angry  foever  this  was 
at  him,  and  he  fometimcs  at  them,  yet  they  faw 
that  a  fevere  Aft  againft  Popery,   or  fome  ftcps 
made  againft  France,  would  difpofe  them  to  forget 
all  former  quarrels,  and  to  give  money.     And  as 
the  King  always  wanted  that,  and  loved  to  be  eafy, 
fo  the  profpeft  x>(  it  was  ever  in  his  view.     They 
feared,  that  at  fome  time  oir  other  this  might 
make  him .  both  facrifice  Popery,   and    forfake 
France.    So  they  took  all  poffi|:)le  ip?(hods  to  en? 
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fige  the  King  in  a  nK>re  entire  dependance  on  1676. 
ranee,  and  a  diftruft  of  his  own  people.  They  ^■v***^ 
were  labouring  for  a  general  peace  in  all  Courts, 
where  they  had  any  intereft.  The  Prince  of 
Orange's  obftinacy  was  the  common  fubjedt  of 
their  complaints.  Lord  Shaftlbuty  tried,  upon 
the  Duke's  concurring  in  the  vote  for  an  addrela 
to  have  the  Parliament  diflbived,  if  he  could  fe- 
parate  him  from  the  Earl  of  Danby.  And  he  fent 
^  meflage  to  him  by  the  Lord  Stafford,  that  his 
voting  as  he  did  in  that  matter,  had  gained  much 
on  many  who  were  formerly  his  enemies:  He 
wiftied  he  would  ufe  his  intereft  ^ith  the  King  to 
get  that  brought  about :  And  he  durft  undertake, 
(hat  a  new  Parliament  Ihould  be  more  inclinable 
to  grant  the  Papifts  a  toleration,  than  they  would 
ever  find  this  would  prove. 

B}xt  the  Duke  and  Lord  Danby  were  too  firmly  Cole-  ^ 
united  to  be  eafily  divided :  For  whatever  Lord  »»»'« *•■ 
DanlDy  g^ve  out,  he  made  the  Duke  believe,  that  ^***^ 
fili  that  he  intended  would  really  turn  to  his  fervice. 
Coleman  was  very  bufy  in  writing  many  letters  to 
all  places,  but  chiefly  to  the  Courf  of  France. 
He  w^s  in  all  his  difpatches  fetting  forth  the  good 
ilate  of  the  Duke's  affairs,  and  the  great  ftrength 
he  was  daily  gaining.  He  was  either  very  lan-« 
guine,  if  he  believed  this  himfelf,  or  very  bold  in 
pffering  to  impofe  it  (6  pofitively  on  others.  He 
was  always  full  of  afTurances,  that,  if  a  peace 
could  be  brought  about,  fo  that  the  King  of  France 
was  fet  at  liberty  to  affift  them  with. his  purfe,  and 
his  force,  jhey  were  never  in  fuch  hopes  of  fuc- 
ceeding  in  the  gre^t  defign  of  rooting  oik  this 
peftilent  h.erefy,  that  had  fo  long  over-run  thefc 
northern  kingdom^,  ^e  had  a  friend,  one  Sir 
Williarp  Throgmprton,  'pf  whpm  he  intended  to 
make  great  ufe.  I^e  ^d  \iU  wife  had  prevailed- 
with  him  and  his  Lady  to  change  their  religion. 
And  fo  he  fent  them  over  to  France,  recommend- 
ing him  to  tl^e  King'9  confeflor,  |**.  Ferrier,  as  ^ 
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1676.  man  that  might  do  them  great  fervice,  if  he  could 
'  be  made  one  of  theirs.  So  Fcrrier,  looking  on 
him  as  a  man  of  importance,  applied  himfclf  to 
turn  him,  '^^'hich  was  foon  <Jonc.  And  the  con- 
feflbr,  to  raifc  the  value  of  his  convert,  fooke  of 
him  to  the  King  in  fuch  a  ftrain,  that  lie  was 
•'much  confidered.  When  his  Lady  abjured,  the 
DuWe  of  Orleans  led  her  up  to  the  altar.  He  took 
great  ftate  on  him,  and  foon  Ipcnt  all  he  had.  He 
was  a^bufy  man  between  the  two  Courts.  But, 
before  he  got  into  any  confiderable  poft,  Fcrrier 
died  :  And  the  new  confeflbr  did  not  take  fuch 
care  of  him  as  his  predecdffor  had  done.  So  he 
•was  forced  to  quit  his  high  living,  and  retire  to  a 
private  houfe.  And  he  fent  his  Lady  into  a  Mo- 
naftery.  Yet  he  xonrinued  ftill  to  be  Coleman's 
agent,  and  correfpondent.  He  went  often  to  fee 
an  Englifh  Lady,  that  was  of  their  religion.  Lady 
Brown.  And  bein^  one  day  with  her,  he  received 
a  deep  wound  tjy  a  knife  ftuck  irito  his  thigh,  that 
•pierced  the  *  great  artery.  Whether  the  Lady  did 
it  to  defend  htrfelf,  or  he  to  fhew  the  violence  of 
his  pafliort,  was  not  known.  It  was  not  poflible 
to  flop  the  bleeding.  Yet  the  Lady  would  have 
him  carried  out  of  her  houle.  He  died  in  the 
"houfe  of  one  Hollman,  an  eminent  man  of  their 
^religion,  then'  at  Paris.  The  whole  matter  was 
carried  off  in  ](\ich  fecrec]^,  that  Lockhart,  then 
at  Paris,  toiild  never  penetrate  farther  into  it.  I 
had  this  from  His  Lady  after  his  death, 

Coleman  quickly  found  otlt  another  correlpond- 
'ent,  that  was  more  ufeful  to  him  than  he  whom 
Tie  loft  could  ever  have  been,  F.  St.  German,  a 
Jcfuit,  who  \fras  fent  over  with  the  Dutchefs,  and 
toafsM  for  hrr  confeflbr,  fho*  1  have  been  aflured 
that  was  a  mlftake.  He  had  all  the  heat  of  his 
iorder  in  him,  and  was  apt  to' talk  very  boldly,  I 
was  fometimes  in  company  with  him.  He  was 
complained  of  in  Council  by  the  Bifhop  of  Lon- 
don, for  fome  praftice  on  ow  Chat  was  come  over 
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sc  convert,  whom  he  was  between  thre^ning  and  16  j6^ 
perfuafion  working  on,  in  order  to  the  fending  .XW^ 
him  back.     This  came  to  be  difcovered.     Upon 
which  he  fled.   And  on  him  Coleman  (ixed  for  his 
chief   correfpondent.      Howard  was  about  this 
time  by  Cardinal  Altieri's  means  promoted  to  be 
a  Cardinal.     And  upon  that  the  King  and  Duke 
fent  compliments  to  Rome,   This  opened  a  negoti- 
ation with  that  Court,  that  was  put  in  the  hands  of 
the  Internuncio  atBruflels.  So  it  was  propofed,  that 
a  fum  of  money  fhould  be  given  the  King,  if  ifli 
return  of  that  fome  fuitable  favours  for  thofe  of 
their  religion  could  be  obtained.     Coleman  was 
fent  over  by  the  Duke  to  Bruflels,  to  treat  about 
it,  none  being  in  the  fecret,  but  the  Lord  ArunddK 
Yet,  as  he  underftood  it,  the  King  himfelf  knew 
of  it.     When  he  went  thither,  he  found  the  fum 
offered  was  fo  fmall,  and  the  conditions  demanded 
were  fo  high,  that  he  made  no  progrefs  in  the  ne- 
gotiation.    Whatfoever  Coleman  did  in  the  main 
bufinefs,he  took  good  care  of  himfelf.  All  his  letters 
were  full  of  their  being  able  to  do  nothing  for 
want  of  money.     And  he  made  the  French  Em- 
baffador  believe,  he  could  do  his  mafter  great  fer-* 
vice,  if  he  was  well  fupplied.    H[e  got  once  2500 
guineas  from  him,  to  gain  his  mafter  fome  friends. 
But  he  applied  it  all  to  furnifli  out  his  own  ex« 
pence.     He  was  at  that  time  fo  lifted  up,  that  he 
had  a  mind  to  pafs  for  the  head  of  the  party. 
And  of  this  I  will  give  one  inftajKe,  in  which  I 
my  felf  had  a  (hare. 

Sir  Philip  Terwhit,  a  Papift,  had  married  a 
zealous  Proteftant,  who  fufp«fting  his  religion^ 
charged  him  with  it.  But  he  denied  it  before 
marriage  ;  and  carried  that  fo  far,  that  he  received 
the  Sacrament  with  her  in  her  own  Church.  After' 
they  were  married,  flie  found  that  he  had  deceived 
her  :  And  they  lived  untowardly  together.  At  this 
time  fome  fcruples  were  put  in  her  head,  with 
which  fhe  acquainted  me,  and  feem:d  fully  fatif- 
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1675.  f^^d  with  the  anfwers  that  I  gave  her.     She  came 
S^V^w  aft(;rwards  to  me,  and  defired,  I  would  come  to 
her  houfe,  and  talk  of  all  thofe  matters  with  fome 
that  her  hufband  would  bring  to  meet  us.     I  told 
her,  I  would  not  decline  the   thing,  if  defired, 
though  I  feldom  knew  good  come  of  fuch  con- 
ferences*   She  made  the  fame  propofition  to  Dr« 
A  confc-  Stillingfieet  v  and  he  gave  the  fame  anfwer.  •   So  a 
fence  be-  j^y  y^^  f^j.^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  thither,  and  found  ten 

cScman  ^^  twelve  perfons,  that  were  not  known  to  us.  Wc 
»nd  Ibme  Were  fcatce  fet  down,   when  Coleman  came  in» 
divines,    who  took  the  whole  debate  upon  him*  I  writ  down 
a  very  exaft  account  of  all  that  pafs'd,  and  fent  it 
to  them,  and  had  their  additions  to  it:  And  I 
printed  it.  The  thing  made  a  great  noife,  and  was 
a  new  indication  of  Coleman^s  arrogance.     Soon 
after  that  the  Lady,  who  continued  firm  upon  this 
conference,  was  poflefled  with  new  fcruples  about 
the  validity  of  our  ordinations.     I  got  from  her 
the  paper  that  was  put  in  her  hand,  and  anfwered 
it :  And  fhe  feemed  fatisfied  with  that  likewife. 
But  afterwards  the  uneafinefs  of  her  life  prevailed 
more  on  her,  than  her  fcruples  did ;  and  fhe  changed 
her  religion. 
t  ooder-       Some  time  after  I  had  printed  the  Memoirs  of 
took  10    die  Dukes  of  Hamilton,  which  were  favourably 
wntc  the  received,  the  reading  of  thofe  got  me  the  acquaint* 
Sttrkcfor-  ^^^^  *^^  friendfhip  of  Sir  William  Jones,  then 
nation.  '  Attorney  General.     He  was  raifed  to  that  high 
poft  merely  by  merit,  and  by  his  being  thought 
the  greatefl  man  of  the   law:    For,  as  he  was 
no  flatterer,  but  a  man  of  a  morofe  temper,  fo  he 
was  againft  all  the  meafures  that  they  took  at 
Court.  They  were  weary  of  him,  and  were  rai-^ 
iing  Sir  John  King  to  vie  with  him :  But  he  died 
in  his  rife,  which  indeed  went  on  very  quick.  Jones 
'  was  an  honeft,  and  wife  man.    He  had  a  roughs 

nefs  in  his  deportment,  that  was  very  difagreeable : 
But  he  was  a  good  natured  man  at  bottoifi,  and  a 
faithful  friend.    He  grew  dreary  of  his  employ- 
ment, 
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ment,  and  laid  it  down  :  And,  though  the  Great  1676. 
Seal  was  offered  him,  he  would  not  accept  of  it,  ^^^WJ 
nor  return  to  bufinefs.  The  quicknels  of  his 
thoughts  carried  his  views  far.  And  the  fournei^ 
of  his  temper  made  him  too  apt  both  to  fufpect 
and  to  defpife  mod:  of  thofe  that  came  to  him. 
My  way  of  writing  hiftory  pleafed  him  :  And  fo 
he  preiled  me  to  undertake  the  hiftory  of  England. 
But  Sanders's  book,  that  was  then  tranflated  into 
French,  and  cried  up  much  in  France,  made  all 
my  friends  prefs  me  to  anfwer  it,  by  writfng  the 
hiftory  of  the  Reformation.  So  now  all  my 
thoughts  were  turned  that  way.  I  laid  out  for 
MSS.  and  fearched  into  all  offices.  J  got  for  fome 
days  into  the  Cotton  Library.  But  Duke  Lauder- 
dale, hearing  of  my  delign,  and  apprehending  it 
might  fucCeed  in  my  hands,  got  Dolben,  Bifhop 
of  Rochefter,  to  divert  Sir  John  Cotton  from  fur- 
fering  me  to  fearch  into  his  library.  He  told 
him,  I  was  a  great  enemy  to  the  prerogative,  tQ 
which  Cotton  was  devoted,  even  to  flavery.  So 
he  iaid,  I  would  certainly  make  an  ill  ufe  of  all  I 
had  found.  This  wrought  fo  much  on  him,  that 
I  was  no  more  admitted,  till  my  firft  volume  was 
publifhed.  And  then,  when  he  faw  how  1  had 
compofed  it,  he  gave  me  free  accefs  to  it. 

At  this  time  the  Earl  of  Eflex  was  brought  over  "The  Earl 
from  being  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  whofe^J^^^'* 
friendfhip  to  me  was  afterwards  fuch,  that  I  think  ^  ^^^  ^^' 
myfelf  obliged  to  ftop,  and  to  give  fome  account 
of  him.  He  was  the  Lord  CapelFs  fon.    His  edu-  * 

cation  was  neglefted  by  reafon  of  the  war.  But, 
when  he  was  at  man's  age,  he  made  himfelf  mafter 
of  the  Latin  tongue,  and  made  a  great  progrefs 
in  mathematicks,  and  in  all  the  other  parts  of 
learning.  He  knew  our  law  and  conftitution  well, 
and  was  a  very  thoughtful  man.  He  began  foon  to 
appear  againft  the  Court.  The  King  imputed  it  to 
his  rcfentments :  So  he  refolved  to  make  ufe  of 
him.  He  fent  him  Embafiador  to  Denmark,  where 
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1676,  his  behaviour  in  the  afFairof  the  flag,  gained  him 
'^Or*^  much  reputation :  Tho*  he  feid  to  me  there  was 
nothing  in  it.  That  King  had  ordered  the  gover- 
nour  of  Croonenburgh  to  make  all  (hips  that  pafs'd 
ftrike  to  him.  So  when  Lord  Eflfex  was  failing 
by,  he  lent  to  him,  either  to  ftrike  to  him,  or  to 
fell  by  in  the  night,  or  to  keep  out  of  his  reach  : 
Otherwife  he  muft  fhoot,  firft  with  powder,  but 
next  with  ball.  Lord  Eflcx  fent  him  a  refolute 
anfwer,  that  the  Kings  of  England  made  others 
ftrike  to  them,  but  their  (hips  ftruck  to  none : 
He  would  not  fteal  thro*  in  the  dark,  nor  keep 
out  of  his  reach :  And  if  he  (hot  at  him,  he  would 
His  cm-  defend  himfelf.  The  Governor  did  fhoot  him,  but 
ployment  on  defign  (hot  over  him.  This  was  thought  great 
in  Den-  bravery  in  him  :  Yet  he  reckoned,  it  was  im- 
poflible  the  Governor  would  endeavour  to  fink  a: 
Ihip  that  brought  over  an  EmbafTador.  While  he 
was  there,  the  King  died,  which  made  a  great 
change  in  the  Court.  For  that  King  had  made 
one  of  his  fcrvants  Stadthotder  -,  which  was  indeed 
a  ftrangc  thing,  he  himfelf  being  upon  the  place. 
He  was  but  a  mean  perfon,  and  was  advanced  by 
the  favour  the  Qiiecn  bore  him.  Lord  Eflex's 
firft  bufinefs  was,  to  juftify  his  behaviour  in  rc- 
fufmg  to  ftrike.  Now  at  his  going  from  England 
Sir  John  Cotton  had  delired  him  to  take  fome 
volumes  of  his  library  that  related  to  Danifh 
affairs ;  which  he  took,  without  -apprehending 
that  he  (hould  have  great  occafion  to  ufe  them : 
But  this  accident  made  him  fearch  into  them. 
And  he  found  very  good  materials  to  juftify  his 
conduft  ;  fince  by  formal  treaties  it  had  been  ex- 
prcfsly  ftipulated,  that  the  Englifh  (hips  of  war 
fhould  not  ftrike  in  the  Danifh  feas.  •  This  raifed 
his  charafter  fo  high  at  Court,  that  it  was  writ 
over  to  him,  that  he  might  expeft  every  thing  he 
(hould  pretend  to  at  his  return.  The  change  of 
government  that  he  faw  in  Denmark,  and  the 
bringing  it  about  with  fo  little  difficulty,  made  a 
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great  impreflion  on  him  ;  fioce  one  of  the  freeft  1676. 
Nations  in  the  world  was  on  a  fudden  brought  v-or*^ 
under  a  moft  arbitrary  form  of  government. 
Many  of  the  ancient  Nobility  feemcd  uneafy  under 
the  change.  And  even  the  Chanccllor^himfelf,  tho' 
raifed-by  favour  from  very  mean  beginnings,  could 
not  forbear  to  lament  even  to  liim  the  change  of 
their  conftitution: 

Upon  his  return  from  Denmark,  he  was  made  ^°^  ^"'* 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland.    He  could  never  un-  ^°/n7of 
derltand  ^ow  he  came  t»  be  raifed  to  that  poft ;  Ireland, 
for  he  had  not  pretended  to  it :  'And  he  was  a  vio- 
lent enemy  to  Popery  •,  not  fo  much  from  any 
fix*d  principle  in  religion,  in  which  he  was  too 
loofe,  as  becaUfe  he  looked  on  it  as  an  invafion 
made  on  tho  .freedom  of  human  nature.     In  his 
government  of  Ireland  he  exceeded  all  that  had , 
gone  before  him  ;  and  is  ftill  conlidered  as  a~pat- 
tern  to  all  that  come  after  him.    He  ftudied  to  un- 
derftand  exactly  well  the  conftitution,  and  intereft 
of  the  Nation.     He  read  over  all  their  Council 
books  ;  and  made  large  abftrafts  out  of  them,  to 
guide  him,  fo  as  to  advance  every  thing  that  had 
been  at  any  time  fet  on  foot  for  the  good  of  the 
'Kingdom.     He  made  feveral  volumes  of  tables  of 
the  (late,  and  perfons  that  were  in  every  county, 
and  town  ;  and  got  true  characters  of  all  that  were 
capable  to  ferve  the  publick.     And  he  preferred 
men  always  upon  merit,  without  any  application 
from   themfelvcs  ;    and  watched  over  all  about 
him,  that  there  Ihould  be  no  bribes  going  among 
his  fervants.     The  revenue  of  Ireland  was  then  in 
the   Earl  of  Ranelagh's'  management  5    who  was 
one  of  the  ableft  men  that  Idand  had  bred,  capa- 
ble of  all  affairs,  even  in  the  midft  of  a  loofe  run 
of  pleafure,  and  much  riot.     He  had  the  art  of 
pleafing  mafters  of  very  different  tempers  and  in- 
tcrefts  fo  much,  that  he  continued  above   thirty 
years  in  great  pofts.     He  had  undertaken  to  fur- 
nifh  the  King  with  money  for  the  building   of 
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1676.  Windfor  out  of  theTcvenue  of  Ireland.  And  it 
v^V^v/  was  believed  the  Dutchefs  of  Portfmouth  had  a 
•great  yearly  penfion  out  of  his  office.  By  this 
means  payments  in  Ireland  were  not  regularly 
made.  So  the  Earl  of  Eflcx  complained  of  this. 
The  King  would  not  own  how  much  he  had  from 
Lord  Ranelagh,  but  prefs*d  Lord  Eflcx  to  pais 
his  accounts.  He  anfwered,  he  could  not  pafs 
them  as  accounts :  But,  if  the  King  would  tor- 
give  Lord  Ranelagh,  he  would  pafs  a  difcharge, 
but  not  an  ill  account.  The  King  was  not  pleafcd 
with  this,  nor  with  his  exaftnefs  in  that  govern- 
ment :  It  reproached  his  own  too  much.  So  he 
took  a  refolution  about  this  time  to  put  the  Duke 
of  Ormond  in  it  again.  Upon  this  occafion  the 
Earl  of  Eflex  told  me,  that  he  knew  the  King  did 
often  take  money  into  his  privy  purfe,  to  defraud 
his  Exchequer :  For  he  reckoned  that  what  was 
carried  thither,  was  not  fo  much  his  own,  as  his 
privy  purfe  was.  And  Coventry  told  Lord  Eilex, 
that  there  was  once  a  Plantation-caufe  at  the 
Council  board  :  And  he  was  troubled  to  fee  the 
King  efpoufe  the  worft  fide  :  And  upon  that  he 
went  to  him,  and  told  him  fecretiy,  that  it  was 
a  vile  caufe  which  he  was  fupporting  :  The  King 
anfwered  him,  he  had  got  good  money  for  doing 
it. 

About  this  time  there  was  a  propofition  made 
for  farming  the  revenue  of  Ireland.  And  Lord 
Danby  feemed  for  fome  time  to  favour  one  fet  of 
men,  who  offered  to  farm  it.  But  on  a  fudden 
he  turned  to  another.  The  fecret  of  this  broke 
out,  that  he  was  to  have  great  advantages  by  the 
fecond  propofition.  The  matter  was  brought  to 
the  Council  table  :  And  fome  were  examined  to  it 
upon  oath.  Lord  Widdrington  did  confefs  that 
he  made  an  offer  of  a  round  fum  to  Lord  Danby, 
but  faid  that  he  did  not  accept  of  it.  Lord' Hal- 
lifax  was  yet  of  the  Council.  So  he-obferved  that 
the  Lord  Treafurcr  had  rcjeclcd  that  offer  very 
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mildly;  but  not  fo  as  to  difcourage  a  fecond  at* 
tempt :  It  would  be  fomewhat  ftrange,  if  a  man 
fhould  aik  the  ufe  of  another  man's  wife,  and  if 
the  other  fhould  indeed  refufe  it,  but  with  great 
civility.  This  nettled  Lord  Danby,  who  upoR 
that  got  him  to  be  difmifs*d  from  that  board  :  At 
which  the  Duke  was  much  pleafed,  who  hated 
Lord  Hallifax  at  that  time,  more  even  than  the 
Earl  of  Shaftfbury  himfclf ;  for  he  had  fallen  fc- 
verely  on  the  declaration  for  toleration,  in  the 
Houfe  of  Lords.  He  faid,  if  we  could  make 
good  the  Eaftern  compliment,  "  O  King,  live  for 
ever,"  he  could  truft  the  King  with  every  thing ; 
but  fince  that  was  fo  much  a  compliment,  that  it 
could  never  become  real,  he  could  not  be  impli-  ^ 
cite  in  his  confidence.  Thus  matters  went  on 
all  1676,  and  to  the  beginning  of  the  1677, 
when  another  feflion  of  Parliament  was  held.  I 
have  brought  within  this  year  fevcral  things  that 
may  be  of  ufe  to  enlighten  the  reader  as  to  the 
ftate  of  things,  tho'  perhaps  of  their  own  nature 
they  were  not  important  enough  to  deferve  to  be 
told.  But  in  fo  bare  a  year,  ss  this  proved  to  be, 
it  feemed  no  impertinent  digrellion,  to  bring  ali 
fuch  matters  into  the  reader's  way. 

I  Ihall  next  give  fome  account  of  Scotch  affairs.  The  af- 
The  Duke  of  Lauderdale  had  mattered  the  oppo-  fairs  of 
fition  made  to  him  fo  entirely,  that  men  were^®^^**^ 
now  filcnt,  tho*  not  quiet.  The  field  Conventi- 
cles increafed  mightily.  Men  came  to  them  armed. 
And  upon  that  great  numbers  were  outlawed  : 
And  a  writ  was  ifllied  but,  that  was  indeed  Iegal^ 
but  very  feldom  ufed,  called  Intercommoning : 
Becaufe  it  made  all  that  harboured  fuch  perfons, 
or  did  not  feize  them,  when  they  had  it  in  their 
power,  to  be  involved  in  the  fame  guilt.  By  this 
means  many,  apprehending  a  fevere  profecution, 
left  their  houfes,  and  went  about  like  a  fort  of 
Banditti,  and  fell  into  a  fierce  and  favage  temper. 
The  Privy  Council  upon  this  pretended  they  were 
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in  a  Irate  of  war.  And  upon  an  old  ftatute^  that 
was  almoft  quite  forgot,  it  was  fet  on  foot,  that 
the  King  had  a  power  to  take  any  Caftie,  that 
lay  convenient  for  his  forces,  and  put  a  girrifon 
in  it.  So  twelve  houfes  were  marked  out :  Of 
which  two  were  the  chief  dwelling  houfes  of  two 
Peers.  Tht  reft  were  the  houfes  of  gentlemen, 
that  had  gone  into  the  party  againft  Duke  Lau- 
derdale. And,  tho'  thefc  were  houfes  of  no 
ftrength,  and  not  at  all  properly  fituated  for  the 
fupprcfling  of  Conventicles,  yet  they  were  taken. 
Soldiers  were  put  in  them.  And  the  countries 
about  were  required  to  furnifli  thofe  fmall  garri- 
fons  with  all  things  neceffary.  This  was  againft 
the  exprcfs  words  of  the  law  that  had  lately  fet- 
tled the  militia.  Great  oppofition  was  made  to 
it.  Yet,  it  was  kept  up  above  a  year,  till  the 
houfes  were  quite  ruined  by  the  rude  foldiers,  who 
underftood  that  the  more  wafte  they  made,  it 
would  be  the  more  acceptable.  At  laft  it  was  let 
fall. 

Another  thing  happened,  fcarce  worth  mention- 
ing, if  it  was  not  for  the  effects  that  followed  on 
it.  One  Carftairs,  a  loofe  and  vicious  gentleman, 
who  had  ruined  his  eftate,  undertook  tb  Sharp  to 
go  about  in  difguife  to  fee  thofe  Conventicles, 
and  to  carry  fome  with  him  to  witnefs  againft  fuch 
as  they  faw  at  them  ;  in  which  he  himieif  was  not 
to  appear :  But  he  was  to  have  a  proportion  of 
all  the  fines  that  fhould  be  fet  upon  this  evidence : 
And  he  was  to  have  fo  much  for  every  one  of 
tlicir  teachers  that  he  could  catch.  He  had  many 
different  difguifes,  and  paffed  by  different  names 
in  every  one  of  them.  He  found  Kirk  ton,  an 
eminent  preacher  among  them,  who  was  as  cau- 
tious as  the  reft  were  bold,  and  had  avoided  all 
fufpicious  and  dangerous  meetings.  Carftairs,  fee- 
ing him  walking  in  the  ftreets  of  Edihburgh,  told 
him,  there  was  a  perfon  that  was  fick,  and  lent 
kim  to  beg  a  viftt  trom  him.    He  fufpeding  no- 
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thing  went  with  him.  Carftairs  brought  himjo  his    1676,^ 
own  lodgings  :  And  there  he  told  him,  he  had  a  Vy'VX^ 
warrant  againft  him,  which  he  would  execute,  if  he 
would  not  give  him  money  to  let  him  alone.  Kirk- 
ton  faid,  he  had  not  offended,  and  was  willing  to  go 
to  pi'ifon  till  his  innocence  fliould  appear.  Carftairs 
really  had  no  warrant :  But,  as  was  afterwards  dif- 
covered,  he  had  often  taken  this  method,  and  had 
got  money  by  it.     So  he  went  out  to  procure  a 
warrant,  and  left  Kirkton  lock*d  up  in  his  cham-  * 
bcr.     Kirkton  called  to  the  people  of  the  houfe  : 
And  told  them,  how  he  was  trepan'd.     And  he; 
got  one  of  them  to  feek  Bail  lie  of  Jerrifwood, ' 
his  brother-in  law,  who  was  a  Gentleman  of  great 
parts,    but  of   much  greater    virtue.      Carftairs .' 
could  not  find  nine  Privy  Counfellors  to  fign  a  ' 
warrant,    which  were  the  number  required  by  law. 
Yet,  when  he  canme  back,  he  pretended  he  had  a  . 
warrant,  and  would  force  Kirkton  to  go  to  pri- 
fon  upon  it.     Kirkton  rcfufed  to  obey  any  luch  * 
warrant,  till  he  law  it.     And  upon  that  Carftairs ; 
ftruggled,  and  pulled   him  to   the  ground,    and* 
fate  on  him,  the  other  crying  out  murther.     At) 
that  time  Baillie  came  to  the  door:    And, .hear- 
ing him  cry  out,  he  called  to  Carftairs  to  open 
the  door  :    And,  that  not  being  doilc,  he  forced 
it,  and  found  Carftairs  fitting  upon  Kirkton.    He 
drew   his  fword,   and  made  him  come  oif  him. 
He  then  afl^ed  him,  what  warrant  he  had  to  ufe 
him  as  he  did.     He  faid,  \\q  had  a  warrant  to 
carry  him  to  prifon  :    But  he  refufed  to  (hew  it. 
Baillie  offered  to  affift  in  executing  it,  if  he  had 
any  :    But  he  perfifted  in  this,    that  he  was  not 
bound  to  ftiew   it.     Baillie  made  Kirkton  to  go 
out;  and  followed  him,   no  violence  being  ufed -, 
for  which  he  had  many  wicneHes,  whom  the  noife 
had  brought  together.     And  he  faid,  he  was  re- 
folved  to  fue  Carftairs  for  this  riot.     But  before 
Che  next  Council  day  a  warrant  was  figned  by  nine 
Privy  Counfellors,    but  antedated,  for  the  com-     . 
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1676.  mitting  of  Kirkton,  and  of  fix  or  fcven  more  of 
V^V'w'  their  preachers.  Lord  Athol  told  me,  he  was  one 
of  thofc  who  figned  it,  with  that  faife  date  to  it. 
So  Baiilie  was  cited  before  the  Council :  Carftairs 
produced  his  warrant,  which  he  pretended  he  had 
at  the  time  that  Xirkton  was  in  his  hands,  but  did 
not  think  fit  to  fhew,  fince  that  would  difcover 
the  names  of  others,  againfl:  whom  he  was  alfo  to 
make  ufe  of  it.  Baiilie  brought  his  witnefles  to 
prove  his  behaviour.  But  they  would  not  fo  much 
as  examine  them.  It  was  faid,  that  upon  Car- 
ftair*s  faying  he  had  a  warrant,  Kirkton  was  bound 
to  go  to  jail ;  and  that,  if  it  had  been  found  that 
he  was  carried  thither  without  a  warrant,  the 
jailor  would  not  have  received  him.  Duke  Ha- 
milton, and  Lord  Kinkardin,  were  yet  of  the 
Council.  And  they  argued  long  againft  this  way 
of  proceeding,  as  liker  a  Court  of  Inquifition, 
than  a  legal  government.  Yet  Baiilie  was  fined 
.500L  and  condemned  to  a  year's  imprifonmcnt. 
And  upon  this  an  occafion  was  taken  to  turn  Duke 
Hamilton  and  Lord  Kinkardin  out  of  the  Coun- 
cil, as  tnemies  to  the  Church,  and  as  favourers  of 
Conventicles. 
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